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At  first  glance,  the  recent  report  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  ( www.cbf. 
org)  stating  that  the  health  of  the  Ray  continues  to  decline  would  be  of  little  in- 
terest to  many  Pennsylvanians.  After  all,  the  Bay  is  not  part  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
would  seem  that  it  should  be  of  primary  concern  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the 
states  that  comprise  the  entire  Bay  shoreline.  For  most  of  us,  unless  you  travel 
down  there  to  fish,  boat,  or  swim,  you  wouldn’t  really  have  a connection  to  the 
Bay.  Further,  and  seemingly  contradictory  to  the  finding  of  the  2007  Chesapeake 
Bay  report  card,  anglers  are  experiencing  striped  bass  populations  at  historic 
highs.  Some  might  even  think  that  the  situation  is  looking  pretty  optimistic. 

Not  much  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  We  need  to  be  concerned  about 
the  Bay  and  cannot  let  the  temporary  health  of  the  striper  fishery  fool  us  into 
complacency. 

Each  year  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  puts  out  its  annual  report  card 
on  the  Bay’s  health.  The  recent  2007  report  card  gave  the  Bay  a score  of  28  out 
of  100  as  a result  of  its  assessing  13  different  measures  of  Bay  health.  These 
measures  cover  the  major  categories  of  pollution  (for  example,  nitrogen  and 
toxics),  habitat  (for  example,  forested  buffers  and  wetlands),  and  the  fishery 
(for  example,  striped  bass  and  crabs).  A score  of  100  reflects  the  pristine  state 
of  the  Bay  about  the  time  of  Captain  John  Smith’s  “discovery”  by  the  Europe- 
ans in  the  1600s.  An  optimistic  goal  for  the  Bay  in  our  current  state  of  human 
land  use  and  resulting  impacts  to  the  Bay  is  a score  of  40  by  the  year  2010. 
In  fact,  this  has  been  an  official  goal  of  the  three  state  governors  (Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania)  and  sets  a great  challenge  for  us  if  we  are  to  see  a 
healthy  Bay  in  our  lifetimes. 

The  most  embarrassing  scores  on  the  report  card,  the  ones  that  you  wouldn’t 
want  to  take  home  to  show  your  parents,  reflect  trends  in  pollution.  Success 
here  is  tied  to  major  reductions  in  nutrients  such  as  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
with  nitrogen  a key.  The  goal  is  to  reduce  nitrogen  input  into  the  Bay  by  110 
million  pounds,  but  so  far  we  have  accomplished  only  a modest  19-million- 
pound  reduction.  These  nutrient  levels  have  led  to  reduced  water  clarity  and  a 
monumental  loss  in  aquatic  vegetation,  which  is  critical  for  ecological  function 
of  the  Bay. 

The  process  is  similar  to  what  happens  in  many  of  our  lakes  and  ponds.  Run- 
off of  fertilizers  from  yards,  golf  courses,  and  farm  fields  makes  any  lake  highly 
fertile.  Such  lakes  are  then  called  eutrophic,  which  leads  to  algae  blooms,  lack 
of  oxygen  in  the  deeper  water,  and  loss  of  vegetation.  Equally  scary  is  the  soup 
mixture  of  other  chemicals  that  we  are  just  learning  about  and  that  we  are  now 


For  all  of  us  interested  in  the  health  of  our  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes,  the  state  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  might  as  well  be  the  state  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
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Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  issues  that  the  Bay  faces  are  visible  right  in  this  great  river  that  flows  through  the  heart  of 
Pennsylvania. 


realizing  are  affecting  the  Bay.  These  include  antibiotics, 
hormones,  and  components  of  household  products  such 
as  some  of  the  ingredients  in  antimicrobial  soaps  that  we 
all  seem  to  have  in  our  bathrooms.  We  know  that  they  are 
affecting  fish,  but  we  don’t  know  how  they  are  impacting 
large  systems  like  the  Bay.  As  you  might  guess,  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  have  a healthy  Bay. 

While  this  2007  Bay  report  card  is  one  that,  if  brought 
home  from  school,  would  result  in  a severe  grounding  by 
our  parents,  there  are  some  areas  that  did  show  progress. 
In  2007  the  Susquehanna’s  pollution  load  contribution 
to  the  Bay  remained  stable 
while  those  of  other  major 
tributaries  such  as  Virginia’s 
James  and  Potomac  rivers 
increased.  Pennsylvania 
led  the  Bay  states  in  restor- 
ing riparian  buffers  with 
over  600  miles  planted  in 
2006.  As  all  of  you  should 
know,  healthy  riparian  buf- 
fers along  our  streams,  par- 
ticularly small  headwater 
streams,  is  one  of  the  easiest 
and  most  important  actions 
that  we  can  take  to  protect 
our  streams.  A good  buf- 
fer provides  shade  to  reduce 
temperatures,  stabilizes  the  banks  to  reduce  erosion,  and 
helps  to  trap  pollutants  and  transform  them  into  forms 
that  are  less  problematic.  As  a result,  work  on  forested 
buffers  received  a B-h,  the  second-highest  score  on  the  re- 
port card.  But  this  work  must  continue  and  even  acceler- 
ate if  we  are  to  offset  the  seemingly  inevitable  impacts  of 
150,000  new  people  in  the  Bay  watershed  each  year  and 
an  average  daily  loss  of  about  100  acres  of  forest  land  in 
the  Bay  watershed. 


On  the  fishery  side  we  have  high  numbers  of  striped 
bass,  but  the  other  three  measures  of  shad  (grade  of  F), 
oysters  (F),  and  blue  crabs  (C)  are  in  trouble.  The  connec- 
tion of  lost  habitat  (vegetation)  and  poor  water  quality  has 
contributed  to  declines  in  these  important  species  and  the 
poor  outlook  for  the  future. 

For  all  of  us  interested  in  the  health  of  our  streams,  riv- 
ers, and  lakes,  the  state  of  the  Bay  might  as  well  be  the 
state  of  the  Susquehanna.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  issues 
that  the  Bay  faces  are  visible  right  in  this  great  river  that 
flows  through  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania.  The  recent  is- 
sues we  have  faced  with  dis- 
ease and  mortality  of  young 
smallmouth  bass,  although 
not  fully  understood,  are 
an  indication  of  a river  sys- 
tem under  stress.  Inv'asive 
species,  over-allocated  wa- 
ter, pollutants  that  we  are 
just  learning  to  measure, 
and  much  more  would  cre- 
ate a report  card  for  the 
Susquehanna  that  may  not 
be  positive. 

This  is  our  challenge. 
Responding  to  it  will  have 
ramifications  for  the  river 
that  is  so  important  to  us, 
but  these  ramifications  will  also  have  a huge  impact  on 
that  large  estuary  just  downstream  known  as  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 


Each  year  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  puts  out  its  an- 
nual report  card  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay’s  health.  The  recent 
2007  report  card  gave  the  Bay  a score  of  28  out  of  1 00  as  a 
result  of  its  assessing  13  different  measures  of  Bay  health. 
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Wintry  Waterways 

The  theme  “Wintry  Waterways”  en- 
capsulates this  issue’s  content  of  win- 
tertime waterway  scouting,  ice  hshing, 
dressing  right  for  cold  weather,  indoor 
pursuits  and  projects,  open-water  action 
in  cold  water,  preparing  for  spring  hsh- 
ing, and  more. 

Even  as  we  enjoy  our  wintertime  an- 
gling, we  nonetheless  anticipate  spring’s 
return,  and  on  page  7 you’ll  hnd  fast  facts 
for  the  2008  trout  season.  In  addition, 
on  page  8 we  examine  expanded  hshing 
opportunities  for  the  new  season. 

Before  you  venture  into  the  cold,  read 
regular  contributor  Dari  Black’s  expla- 
nation on  page  35  of  how  to  dress  for  the  cold  to  remain  comfortable  and  dry. 

On  page  1 1 regular  contributor  Vic  Attardo  samples  seven  selected  waterways 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  where  you  can  hnd  great  ice  hshing  for  yellow  perch. 
On  page  19  regular  contributor  Mike  Bleech  reveals  nine  of  northwest  Pennsyl- 
vania’s best  ice-hshing  spots  for  bluegills.  Along  these  lines,  check  out  page  58, 
this  issue’s  “Fishin’  from  the  Kitchen,”  by  Wayne  Phillips,  who  tempts  us  with  a 
delicious  recipe  for  panhsh  cakes — perfect  for  perch  and  bluegills. 

This  issue  also  describes  some  great  wintertime  open-water  hshing  oppor- 
tunities. I’urn  to  page  22  to  read  regular  contributor  Jeff  Knapp’s  treatise  on 
catching  river  muskies  and  northern  pike,  and  on  page  40  Freddie  McKnight 
describes  hshing  for  rock  bass  in  Raystown  Lake’s  spillway. 

On  page  26  view  the  world  of  making  bamboo  hy  rods  with  regular  con- 
tributor Deborah  Weisberg,  and  on  page 
46  regular  contributor  Chris  Gorsuch 
explains  how  to  convert  a prop-driven 
outboard  to  a jet-driven  one.  On  page 
42  regular  contributor  John  Allen  shows 
us  many  choices  on  how  to  create  a hsh- 
ing log.  Regular  contributor  Charles  R. 

Meek  provides  step-by-step  instructions 
on  page  29  on  how  to  tie  a Baetis  Emerger, 
and  on  the  next  page  regular  contributor 
Carl  Haensel  describes  how  to  hsh  this  fly 
in  this  issue’s  “Your  Fishing  Field  Guide.” 

Need  any  more  excuses  to  get  out  of 
the  house?  Read  the  article  on  page  17  hy 
Kevin  Phillips  on  scouting  missions. — Art 
Michaels,  Editor. 
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Four  in  our  80s 

Four  of  us  in  our  80s  have  been  fish- 
ing French  Creek  at  Cochranton  since 
after  World  War  II.  We  sure  have  fun 
catching  carp  and  suckers.  We  wish 
there  were  walleyes  or  northern  pike 
to  catch,  but  that’s  OK.  We’ve  fished 
Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, some  nice  places,  some  bad.  We 
are  too  old  to  travel,  so  we  fish  our  fa- 
vorite state  of  Pennsylvania  and  good 
old  Crawford  County.  Keep  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  & Boater  coming.  We 
have  been  getting  the  Angler  since  the 
1 940s,  when  it  was  50  cents  a copy  and 
all  black  and  white.  In  the  service  I have 
been  on  Midway,  Guam  and  Iwo  Jima, 
and  I spent  10  months  in  China.  PA 
Angler  & Boater  is  a great  magazine. — 
George  Fix,  Pittsburgh,  PA. 

We  LOVE  to  hear  from  readers  on 
their  favorite  fishing  places,  angling 
and  boating  recollections,  and  best 
catches.  Photographs,  too!  See  the 
sidebar  for  more  information. — Ed. 

Public  waters 

which  waters  are  considered  to  be 
public? — Emailed  item  (from  one  or 
more  people)  taken  from  the  “QefiA” 
area  of  the  Commission's  web  site, 

www.fish.state.pa.  us. 

Public  waters  include  the  Com- 
monwealth’s great,  or  principal, 
rivers.  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  in  1 826  defined  the  great  rivers 
to  be  the  Ohio,  Monongahela,  Yough- 
iogheny,  Allegheny,  Susquehanna 
and  its  north  and  west  branches, 
the  Juniata,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh  and 
Delaware  rivers.  Public  waters  also 


include  “legally  navigable”  rivers, 
streams  and  lakes.  In  1870  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  determined  that  wa- 
terways are  “navigable  in  fact”  when 
they  are  used  or  are  susceptible  of 
being  used  in  their  ordinary  condi- 
tion as  highways  for  commerce  over 
which  trade  and  travel  are  or  may  be 
conducted  in  customary  modes  of 
trade  and  travel  on  water. 

Ownership 

Who  owns  public  waters? — 
Emailed  item  (from  one  or  more  peo- 
ple) taken  from  the  “Q&A”  area  of 
the  Cofumission’s  web  site,  www.hsh. 
state.pa.us. 

The  title  to  the  beds  of  public  wa- 
ters is  held  in  trust  by  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
The  Commonwealth’s  ownership 
of  rivers  and  streams  extends  to  the 
ordinary  low  water  mark,  and  the 
adjacent  riparian  landowner  owns 
above  the  high  water  mark.  An  ease- 
ment exists  in  favor  of  the  public 
between  high  and  low  water  marks. 
That  easement  includes  the  right  to 
fish.  The  Commonwealth’s  owner- 
ship of  lakes  encompasses  the  lake’s 
mean  pool. 

Public's  rights 

What  rights  does  the  public  have  in 
public  waters? — Emailed  item  (from 
one  or  more  people)  taken  from  the 
“QefiA”  area  of  the  commissions  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

The  public’s  rights  in  public  wa- 
ters are  broad  and  extend  to  fishing, 
boating,  wading,  floating,  swim- 
ming and  otherwise  recreating.  The 
public  does  not  have  a right  to  cross 
on  private  property  to  gain  access  to 
public  waters.  However,  if  you  en- 
ter a public  waterway  lawfully  (that 
is,  through  a public  access),  you 
can  wade,  boat,  float  or  otherwise 
be  in  the  waterway  where  it  passes 
through  private  property. 

For  more  details  on  public  rights 
in  Pennsylvania  waters,  visit  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish. 
state.pa.us,  and  enter  this  address 
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into  your  browser:  www.fish.state. 
pa.us/water/public/faq  public  wa- 
ters.htm. 

Backtalk 

Advise  the  Commission.  Argue 
with  us.  Applaud  us.  The  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  invites  you  to 
write  or  email  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor if  you  have  an  idea  on  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  & Boater  content; 
a question  or  concern  about  the 
Commission;  something  to  say 
about  fish  and  fishing,  or  boats 
and  boating;  or  a helpful  idea  for 
anglers  or  boaters.  Please  hold 
letters  to  no  more  than  200  words. 
Letters  must  be  signed  with  the 
writer’s  name  and  address.  Email 
must  be  similarly  identified.  Let- 
ters and  email  to  the  Commission 
become  the  property  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  they  are  edited  for 
clarity  and  space  considerations. 

Photographs 

Send  a photograph  of  you  and 
your  catch  to  PA&B  for  publica- 
tion consideration  in  the  “Cast 
& Caught”  column.  Please  send 
only  snapshots  and  prints — no 
slides  and  no  pictures  larger  than 
8x10.  Include  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  if  you  want 
your  picture  returned.  Photos 
with  subjects  aboard  boats  will 
be  considered  only  if  subjects  are 
wearing  properly  fitted,  zipped 
and  buckled  life  jackets. 

Writing  for  PA&B 

Do  you  have  a fishing  story  to 
tell?  A boating  adventure?  We  love 
to  read  and  publish  items  written 
by  subscribers!  Handwritten  text 
is  OK.  Typewritten  text  is  better. 
Emailed  text  is  best. 

Correspondence  to:  The  Edi- 
tor, Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater, 
P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000;  or  visit  the  Commis- 
sion’s web  site:  www.fish.state. 
pa.us.  There  is  no  payment  for 
these  submissions  or  photos. 
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About  the  SOOB  Pennsylvania  Trout  Season 


Opening  Day:  Saturday,  April  12 
Regional  Opening  Day:  Saturday,  March  29 


Regional  Opening  Day  counties 

All  approved  trout  waters  in  Adams,  Berks,  Bucks,  Ches- 
ter, Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Juniata, 
Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Perry,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill  and  York  counties. 

Streams  on  county  borders  that  are 
part  of  Regional  Opening  Day 

Mahantango  Creek,  between  Northumberland  and 
Dauphin  counties.  This  stream  is  the  only  one  in  Nor- 
thumberland County  opening  on  the  earlier  date.  West 
Branch  Mahantango  Creek,  between  Snyder  and  Juniata 


counties,  is  the  only  stream  in  Snyder  County  opening  on 
the  earlier  date.  Two  streams  in  Carbon  County,  Lizard 
Creek  and  Mahoning  Creek,  open  on  the  earlier  date. 

Time:  8 a.m. 

Minimum  Size:  Seven  (7)  inches 

Fishing  Flours:  24  hours  a day,  after  the  8 a.m.  opener 

Regular  season  (opening  day  through  Labor  Day):  5 

(combined  species) 

Extended  season  (Jan.  1 through  Feb.  29  and  Sept.  2 
through  Dec.  31):  3 (combined  species) 

Fishing  licenses 

In  addition  to  a fishing  license,  trout  anglers  16  and  old- 
er must  possess  a Trout/Salmon  Stamp  or  Combination 
Trout-Salmon  Stamp/Lake  Erie  Permit  to  fish  for  trout. 

A Lake  Erie  Permit  or  Combination  Trout-Salmon 
Stamp/Lake  Erie  Permit  is  also  required  to  fish  for  trout, 
salmon  and  steelhead  in  Lake  Erie  and  its  tributaries. 

Anglers  must  be  able  to  provide  positive  proof  of  identi- 
fication (other  than  the  fishing  license)  on  request  of  a wa- 
terways conservation  officer. 

Licenses  are  available  at  issuing  agents  statewide  and 
online  through  the  The  Outdoor  Shop.O 


LICENSE  YEAR 


Annual  licenses  are  valid  from 
December  1,2007,  through 
December  31,2008. 

WHILE  FISHING,  your  license 
must  be  signed  in  ink  and  must 
be  displayed  on  an  outer 
garment.  In  addition,  anglers 
must  be  prepared  to  furnish 
positive  proof  of  identification. 


Type  of  Fishing  License  or  Permit 

Age 

Cost* 

Resident  (Annual) 

16 

-64 

$22.00 

Senior  Resident  (Annual) 

65 

& 

up 

$11.00 

Senior  Resident  (Lifetime) 

65 

& 

up 

$51.00 

National  Guard/Armed  Forces  Reserve  (NGAFR)  (Resident 

i16 

& 

up 

$ 2.00 

Prisoner  of  War  (POW)  (Resident) 

16 

& 

up 

$ 2.00 

Prisoner  of  War  (POW)  (senior  Lifetime) 

65 

& 

up 

$ 2.00 

1-Day  Resident 

16 

& 

up 

$11.00 

Non-Resident  (Annual) 

16 

& 

up 

$52.00 

1 -Day  Tourist  (includes all  privileges) 

16 

& 

up 

$26.00 

3-Day  Tourist 

16 

& 

up 

$26.00 

7-Day  Tourist 

16 

& 

up 

$34.00 

Trout-Salmon  Permit 

16 

& 

up 

$ 9.00 

Lake  Erie  Permit 

16 

& 

up 

$ 9.00 

Combination  Trout-Salmon/Lake  Erie  Permit 

16 

& 

up 

$15.00 

•Includes  issuing  agent  fee.  Must  have  been  deployed  (or  180  consecutive  days  (NGAFR).  Sold  only  at  county  treasurer  and  PfBCofhces  iPOW&NGAfK). 
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For  the  2008  season  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission will  stock  some  3.4  million  adult  trout  in  Com- 
monwealth waters  open  to  public  angling.  This  hgure 
includes  trout  produced  at  state  fish  hatcheries,  trout 
obtained  from  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  as  part  of 
a cooperative  agreement  between  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission and  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  and  trout 
obtained  as  part  of  a purchase  contract  with  a commer- 
cial hatchery.  This  figure  is  similar  to  the  number  of  trout 
produced  for  stocking  during  the  2007  season.  As  imple- 
mented for  the  2007  season,  the  average  length  of  the  trout 
produced  for  stocking  will  be  1 1 inches. 

New  waters 

East  Branch  Brandywine  Creek,  Chester  County.  Lo- 
cated partially  in  a public  park  near  a dense  population 
center,  a 2.1 -mile  stream  section  will  be  added  to  the  trout 
stocking  program.  Stocking  will  extend  from  the  SR  4004 
bridge  on  Dowlin  Forge  Road  downstream  to  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  in  Downingtown.  The  stream  will  receive  a 
preseason  stocking  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

Huntingdon  Creek,  Columbia  County.  Recent  efforts 
by  Columbia  County  officials  have  been  successful  in  re- 
storing access  to  a part  of  this  stream  that  was  removed  from 
the  stocking  program  several  years  ago  because  of  posting. 
This  will  allow  a 1.6-mile  stream  section  from  Forks  Farm 
downstream  to  Twin  Bridges  Park  to  be  added  to  the  stock- 
ing program.  This  stream  section  will  receive  a preseason 
and  an  inseason  stocking  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

Jordan  Creek,  Lehigh  County.  A 3.2-mile  section 
extending  from  the  Mill  Creek  Road  bridge  (SR  4009) 
downstream  to  the  Jordan  Road  bridge  (T-593)  near  the 
Trexler  Game  Preserve  will  be  added  to  the  trout  stocking 
program.  The  addition  of  this  stream  section  will  provide 
additional  angling  opportunities  near  a dense  population 
center.  This  stream  section  will  receive  a preseason  and  an 
inseason  stocking  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

Little  Neshannock  Creek,  Lawrence  and  Mercer  coun- 
ties. A 4.1 -mile  stream  section  extending  from  the  con- 
fluence with  the  West  Branch  of  Little  Neshannock  Creek 
downstream  to  the  mouth  will  be  added  to  the  trout  stock- 
ing program.  This  stream  section  will  receive  a preseason 
and  an  inseason  stocking  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

Early  warning  waters 

Dotters  Creek,  Monroe  County.  A 2.5-mile  stream  sec- 
tion extending  from  the  Mertz  Road  bridge  (T-442)  down- 
stream to  the  mouth  will  be  removed  from  the  trout  stock- 
ing program  because  of  an  increase  in  landowner  posting. 

Horm  Run,  Jefferson  County.  A 2.4-mile  stream  sec- 
tion extending  from  the  T-450  bridge  downstream  to  the 
mouth  will  be  removed  from  the  trout  stocking  program 
because  of  a combination  of  access  limitations  (less  than 
20  percent  of  the  stream  is  within  100  yards  of  a road),  low 


angler  use,  and  the  small  stream  size.  This  water  had  been 
stocked  preseason  only. 

Other  program  changes 

Clear  Run,  Jefferson  County,  Early  season  water  qual- 
ity concerns  stemming  from  episodic  acidification  have 
changed  this  waterway’s  trout  stocking.  Beginning  with 
the  2008  season,  stocking  will  be  conducted  inseason  only. 
This  water  had  been  stocked  preseason  only. 

North  Fork  Redbank  Creek,  Jefferson  County.  Early 
season  water  quality  concerns  stemming  from  episodic 
acidification  have  eliminated  preseason  stocking  on  a 1.4- 
mile  stream  section  extending  from  Moore  Bridge  Road 
(SR  4006)  downstream  to  the  confluence  with  Pekin  Run. 
Inseason  stocking  will  continue. 

Rocky  Run,  Elk  County.  Opening  day  angler  counts 
conducted  in  2006  and  2007  documented  very  low  early 
season  angler  use  on  this  water.  The  timing  of  stocking  will 
therefore  change  from  preseason  only  to  inseason  only. 

Delayed- Harvest  area  extension 

Sandy  Lick  Creek,  Clearfield  County.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Allegheny  Mountain  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited 
and  the  city  of  Dubois,  a 0.5-mile  extension  will  be  added 
to  the  Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  area  on  San- 
dy Lick  Creek  in  2008.  The  revised  area  will  extend  from 
the  confluence  with  Laborde  Branch  downstream  to  the 
SR  0219  bridge  in  Dubois. 

Stocking  restoration 

Cold  Run,  Schuylkill  County.  A 2.2-mile  stream  sec- 
tion extending  from  the  confluence  with  Beaver  Creek 
downstream  to  the  mouth  will  return  to  the  trout  stocking 
program  in  2008  following  the  completion  of  repairs  to  the 
access  road.  This  waterway  will  be  stocked  preseason  only 
with  rainbow  trout. 

Delaware  Canal,  Bucks  County.  Following  the  comple- 
tion of  maintenance  work  on  the  canal,  stocking  will  re- 
sume in  a 1.0-mile  canal  section  extending  from  the  up- 
stream boundary  of  Upper  Washington  Crossing  State  Park 
downstream  to  the  canal  lock  at  the  lower  park  boundary. 
This  water  will  receive  a preseason  and  an  inseason  rain- 
bow trout  stocking. 

Laurel  Lake,  Cumberland  County.  A lake  drawdown 
for  maintenance  repairs  led  to  canceling  the  2007  pre- 
season and  spring  inseason  stockings  on  this  25-acre  im- 
poundment. Trout  stocking  was  tentatively  scheduled  to 
resume  during  the  fall  in  2007. 

Lyman  Lake,  Potter  County.  This  40-acre  lake  was  re- 
moved from  the  stocking  program  in  2001  because  of  safety 
concerns  that  required  a total  drawdown  of  the  impound- 
ment to  allow  for  major  renovations  to  the  structure  of  the 
dam.  Trout  stocking  was  tentatively  scheduled  to  resume 
beginning  with  the  winter  stocking  period  in  late  2007. 
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Rock  Run,  Lancaster  County.  A 2.7-mile  stream  sec- 
tion extending  from  the  campgrounds  located  about  1 
mile  downstream  of  the  Berks  and  Lebanon  County  line 
downstream  to  the  mouth  will  be  restored  to  the  trout 
stocking  program  following  the  resolution  of  access  prob- 
lems. This  stream  section  will  receive  a preseason  stocking 
of  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

Stocking  expansion 

Changes  in  classihcation,  surface  area,  and/or  stock- 
ing limit  extensions  have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  stocking 
program  on  the  following  waters  for  the  2008  season:  Big 
Spring  Creek,  Cumberland  County;  Codorus  Creek,  York 
County;  Cowanshannock  Creek,  Armstrong  County;  Fran- 
ces Slocum  Lake,  Luzerne  County;  French  Creek,  Chester 
County;  Lake  Wilma,  Greene  County;  Lehigh  River,  Carbon 
and  Luzerne  counties;  Little  Clearheld  Creek,  Clearheld 
County;  Manatawny  Creek,  Berks  County;  Meshoppen 
Creek,  Wyoming  County;  Montour  Run,  Allegheny  County; 
Pekin  Run,  Jefferson  County;  Raystown  Branch  Juniata  Riv- 
er, Somerset  County;  Sacony  Creek,  Berks  County;  Tusca- 
rora  Creek,  Bradford  and  Wyoming  counties;  West  Branch 
Chester  Creek,  Delaware  County;  West  Branch  Meshoppen 
Creek,  Susquehanna  and  Wyoming  counties;  Wheeling 
Creek,  Dunkard  Fork,  North  Fork,  Greene  County;  Wliite- 
ley  Creek,  Greene  County;  Willow  Creek,  Berks  County; 
and  Yellow  Creek,  Bedford  County.O 

R.  Thomas  Greene  is  the  Commission’s  Coldwater  Unit 
Leader. 


For  the  2008  season  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion will  stock  some  3.4  million  adult  trout  in  Common- 
wealth waters  open  to  public  angling. 


Important  Information 
About  Stocking  Fish 

Every  spring,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  stocks  trout  in  thousands  of  stream 
miles  and  dozens  of  lakes.  Interested  anglers  and 
other  citizens  often  arrive  to  help  or  watch  stock- 
ings. The  safety  of  all  in  attendance  often  becomes 
a significant  concern,  as  does  the  effective  stocking 
of  the  delicate  cargo  brought  to  the  water  from  our 
hatcheries. 

A planned  fish  stocking  can  be  disrupted  or  de- 
layed because  of  unsafe  conditions  created  by  fac- 
tors including  the  weather,  road  and  traffic  condi- 
tions, the  number  of  participant  vehicles,  access 
to  the  water  by  the  stocking  truck  and  officer,  and 
participant  conduct.  When  attending  a fish  stock- 
ing, it’s  important  for  everyone  to  abide  by  the  di- 
rections given  by  the  waterways  conservation  of- 
ficer (WCO)  or  his/her  designee.  In  addition: 

• Arrive  in  time  to  hear  the  WGO’s  briefing  of 
safety  and  stocking  instructions. 

• Don’t  help  carry  fish  if  you  have  health  problems. 

• Don’t  park  ahead  of  the  stocking  procession’s  lead 
vehicle  or  behind  the  designated  tail  safety  vehicle. 

• Keep  your  vehicle  at  least  40  feet  behind  the 
stocking  truck  at  all  times. 

• Do  not  jump  ahead  of  the  stocking  truck  and 
park  in  off- road  spots  that  will  be  used  by  the  truck. 
Doing  so  can  cause  the  truck  to  bypass  that  stock- 
ing location. 

• Do  not  park  your  vehicle  in  a manner  that  ob- 
structs traffic.  Park  safely  off  the  roadway  in  a le- 
gal manner. 

• Carpool  with  other  participants,  if  possible. 

• If  you’re  going  to  help  carry  buckets,  always  off- 
load the  buckets  from  the  back  of  the  truck. 

• Fish  don’t  survive  long  in  a bucket,  so  carry  your 
buckets  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  truck  to  the 
water.  Bring  the  bucket  back  to  the  truck  promptly 
so  that  the  stocking  can  continue  without  delay. 

• Don’t  pour  buckets  of  fish  into  shallow,  muddy 
or  silted  areas.  Be  sure  the  water  is  deep  enough  to 
prevent  fish  from  dying  because  of  clogged  gills. 

• Always  stay  alert  to  moving  traffic.  Keep  chil- 
dren under  your  immediate  safe  control,  and  do 
not  stand  in  traffic  lanes  while  watching  or  helping 
to  stock. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  not  liable  for 
any  injury  to  stocking  assistants  or  damage  to 
their  vehicles.  Please  help  make  fish  stockings 
safe,  efficient  and  enjoyable  by  always  observing 
safety  precautions! 
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EASTERN  PA’S  by  Vic  Attardo  photos  by  the  author 


In  the  eastern  half  of  the  state,  you  have  a choice  of  tak- 
ing yellow  perch  from  shallow,  weed-choked  lakes,  tan- 
nin-lustered  mountain  ponds  or  very  deep,  dear-wa- 
ter mega-impoundments.  That’s  a lot  of  ways  to  serve 
up  winter  perch,  and  all  are  good  opportunities  for  the 
green-barred  panfish. 

The  caution  to  this  winter  activity  is  this:  The  perch 
won’t  be  hitting  everywhere  at  once.  Depending  on  the  se- 
verity, or  mildness,  of  the  season,  as  well  as  the  time  you’re 
fishing,  from  early  January  to  late  February,  there  will  be 
vast  differences  in  the  bite’s  intensity  and  structural  loca- 
tion. In  general,  I travel  to  the  shallow  lakes  early  in  the 
season,  then  work  the  deeper  impoundments  or  the  deeper 
sections  of  smaller  impoundments  in  mid-season,  test  the 
tannin  waters  throughout  the  winter,  and  go  back  to  the 
shallower  places  and  the  tannins  for  the  last  big  flourish. 
That’s  my  normal  recipe  for  winter  perch,  but  you  can  add 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Here  are  some  of  my  eastern  favorites. 

Lake  Wallenpaupack 

Too  big  to  chew  at  one  sitting,  the  5,700-acre  impound- 
ment on  the  border  of  Wayne  and  Pike  counties  can  be  cut 
into  small  slices  because  it  has  perch  from  east  to  west  and 
north  to  south.  One  of  its  mid-season  hotspots  is  located 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  lake,  conveniently  within 
walking  distance  of  the  access  at  Wilsonville/Tafton. 

Built  in  the  back  of  a cove,  the  ramparts  on  the  long 
shoreline  beyond  the  ramp  provide  a popular  and  fruit- 
ful spot  for  perch.  Anglers  typically  walk  out  about  15  to 
30  yards  from  the  shoreline  to  jig  over  schools  of  perch. 
Everything  here  depends  on  the  movement  of  the  panfish, 
whether  they  are  holding  back  in  deep  water  or  coming  on 
the  rocky  dropoff  on  their  first  leg  of  the  spring  spawn. 

To  reach  this  place,  take  Route  590  off  Route  6/507. 

At  Ledgedale,  in  the  impoundment’s  southern  end.  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  narrows.  Exposed  by  the  seasonal  dropping 
of  the  lake’s  water  level,  the  channel  here  is  narrow  and  thin. 
Perch  fishing  is  less  a shoreline  pursuit  than  a game  over 
tapered  water.  On  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  the  bite  can  be  cold 
at  one  end  of  the  impoundment  and  warm  at  the  other,  all 
depending  on  the  movement  of  the  fish.  I’ve  often  left  one 
spot  to  find  better  fishing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Ledgedale  has  a large  parking  area  and  other  facilities 
located  off  Route  507  and  Ledgedale  Road. 


Tobyhanna  Lake 

I often  fish  the  tannin  waters  of  Tobyhanna  Lake  be- 
cause it  holds  the  promise  of  big  perch.  Over  the  past  few 
years  I’ve  broken  the  12-inch  mark  here  a couple  of  times 
with  beautiful  individual  fish. 

Tobyhanna  Lake  has  a number  of  good  spots  that  are 
easy  to  reach  from  the  immediate  shoreline.  One  area  is 
located  off  the  state  park  ramp.  The  lake  is  very  shallow 
with  great  expanses  less  than  5 feet  deep.  For  this  reason, 
the  shallow  weeds  near  the  park  ramp  will  hold  an  inter- 
mittent supply  of  fish.  The  entire  shoreline,  out  some  40 
feet  from  the  winter  bank,  should  have  the  proper  depth 
and  isolated  weeds. 

Another  easy-to-reach  area  is  down  by  the  dam.  A 
slightly  deeper  channel  cuts  through  the  heart  of  the  nar- 
rowing lake,  and  the  flats  beside  the  channel  are  truly  flat 
and,  as  an  underwater  camera  revealed  last  season,  really 
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featureless.  When  weeds  do  remain  here,  it  can  be  worth- 
while. Otherwise,  head  out  on  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  to 
reach  good  perch  habitat. 

Hopewell  Lake 

Located  in  French  Creek  State  Park,  Hopewell  Lake 
holds  a modest  number  of  yellow  perch,  but  it  also  has  fish 
in  the  13-inch  range.  It’s  a good  place  for  that  one  show- 
off  hsh,  but  not  exactly  right  for  high  numbers. 

Still,  Hopewell  has  more  verdant  weeds  in  winter  than 
anyone  would  expect  on  a frozen  lake.  I think  the  vegeta- 
tion keeps  the  perch,  and  Hopewell’s  other  species,  eager 
throughout  most  of  the  winter.  Even  a slow  pick  here  can 
result  in  catching  good  fish  somewhere  on  the  lake. 

The  upper  end,  near  the  parking  area  but  away  from  the 
dam,  has  weed  growth  in  the  flats  north  of  the  tiny  island. 
Successful  fishing  usually  begins  in  this  zone  and  out  to- 
ward the  main  lake.  The  pier  on  the  lake’s  eastern  side  has 
weeds  growing  away  from  the  shallow  riprap,  and  this  is 
another  good  area. 


For  those  willing  to  slide  across  the  ice  to  the  lower  end, 
away  from  the  parking  lot  but  near  the  dam,  the  lake’s 
deepest  water  awaits.  Yellow  perch  spawning  takes  place 
in  such  a wide  area  on  this  lake  that  even  the  deepest  water 
is  no  deterrent  to  the  late-season  landing  of  perch.  Actu- 
ally, the  lower  end  can  get  hot  when  you  least  expect  it. 
Double-digit  perch  numbers  won’t  be  caught  on  Hopewell 
Lake,  but  double-digit  length  of  the  perch  will  be,  along 
with  double-digit-long  crappies. 

French  Creek  State  Park  is  located  in  Berks  County  east 
of  Morgantown  and  north  of  Route  23. 

Lily  Lake 

The  southern  slope  that  forms  the  underwater  curvature 
of  Lily  Lake,  out  from  the  access  parking  area,  wouldn’t  be 
steep  enough  to  make  a good  sledding  run.  The  gradient 
is  just  too  gradual.  However,  in  its  way,  this  long,  wide 
incline  keeps  the  perch  running  at  a wide  range  of  depths 
on  any  given  day.  Poking  holes  with  other  ice  anglers,  we 
found  perch  at  6 feet,  10  feet  and  30  feet  all  within  an  hour 
of  key  feeding  time.  Indeed,  on  occasions  I’ve 
seen  one  angler  take  a perch  at  the  shallow  side 
of  the  range  while  another  angler  lands  a perch 
over  the  deeper  depths.  In  these  circumstances 
it’s  hard  to  pattern  the  perch  on  this  160-acre 
impoundment,  except  for  the  fact  that  you 
should  work  a lot  of  the  water  that  lies  beneath 
Penobscot  Mountain.  It’s  a beautiful  ridge  that 
extends  far  to  the  northeast. 

Lily  Lake  has  a large  parking  area,  and  if  you 
sled  straight  from  any  spot  on  the  lot,  you  even- 
tually get  into  good  habitat.  This  is  a smart  place 
to  go  with  many  friends  so  that  you  drill  a lot  of 
holes.  Someone  will  find  some  big  perch. 

Lily  Lake  is  located  southwest  of  Wilkes-Barre 
near  Pond  Hill,  Luzerne  County.  Take  SR  3006, 
which  is  Pond  Hill  Mountain  Road,  east  to  SR 
3005,  which  is  Lake  Road. 

Tuscarora  Lake 

The  high  pine  hills  that  surround  Tuscarora 
Lake  in  Tuscarora  State  Park  make  it  a natural 
beauty.  The  foot-long  perch  that  inhabit  its  deep 
waters  make  it  a fishing  hotspot.  While  given 
the  variables  of  a year  class,  the  most  consistent 
number  of  large  perch  I’ve  taken  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  state  has  come  from  this  96-acre  im- 
poundment in  Schuylkill  County. 

Tuscarora  Lake  feels  different  from  many  oth- 
er waters  east  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  There’s 
a variety  of  deep  and  shallow-water  structures 
ranging  from  steep  bluffs  to  long  shoreline  in- 
dentations to  extended  points  and,  of  course, 
the  dam.  Perch  hotspots  are  along  the  riprap 


1.  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Wayne  and  Pike  counties 

2.  Tobyhanna  Lake,  Tobyhanna  State  Park,  Monroe  County 

3.  Hopewell  Lake,  French  Creek  State  Park,  Berks  County 

4.  Lily  Lake,  Luzerne  County 

5.  Tuscarora  Lake,  Tuscarora  State  Park,  Schuylkill  County 

6.  Stephen  Foster  Lake,  Mt.  Pisgah  State  Park,  Bradford  County 

7.  Marsh  Creek  Lake,  Marsh  Creek  State  Park,  Chester  County 
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that  spills  out  from  the  rock  dam  and 
in  the  very  deep  water  in  the  center  of 
the  main  lake  facing  the  dam.  Another 
good  area  is  the  cove  heyond  the  state 
park’s  upper  parking  area,  the  one  clos- 
est to  the  dam. 

Tuscarora  Lake  is  located  west  of 
Tamaqua  along  SR  1018.  Look  for  signs 
on  Route  309. 

Stephen  Foster  Lake 

Singing  “Way  Down  Upon  the  Su- 
wannee River,”  I once  landed  a nice 
bunch  of  medium-size  yellow  perch 
while  fishing  this  78-acre  impound- 
ment in  Bradford  County.  I intend  to 
repeat  the  tune. 

Stephen  Foster  Lake  is  found  in 
Mt.  Pisgah  State  Park.  The  lake  holds 
a moderate  population  of  mid-sized 
perch.  You  can  catch  enough  to  make  a 
heaping  family  dinner. 

A hotspot  is  located  at  the  lake’s  lower 
end  near  the  Lakeside  launch.  Out  from 
the  parking  area  is  a fairly  gradual  san- 
dy slope.  When  the  perch  start  moving 
late  in  the  season,  they’re  attracted  by 
the  aquatic  life  that  rises  around  this  in- 
cline. In  mid-January,  I’ve  found  perch 
in  12  feet  of  water,  a zone  they  seem  to 
like  a lot  on  this  impoundment. 

Mt.  Pisgah  State  Park  is  located  mid- 
way between  Troy  and  Towanda,  north 
of  Route  6.  It’s  actually  a long  ride  back 
from  the  highway,  so  carry  a map. 

Marsh  Creek  Lake 

Located  in  the  lower  southeast  corner. 
Marsh  Creek  Lake  doesn’t  always  freeze 
in  our  modern  winters,  but  when  it  does, 
the  perch  fishing  can  be  pretty  close  to 
excellent.  The  535  acres  of  this  Chester 
County  impoundment  have  good  num- 
bers and  good  sizes  of  yellow  perch. 

A hotspot  is  the  bay  outside  the 
bridge  on  Little  Conestoga  Road.  Perch 
will  be  either  in  flats  near  the  riprap,  out 
in  the  winding  main  channel,  or  closer 
to  the  cattail  shorelines  on  the  lake’s  de- 
veloped shore.  Finding  them  is  most  of 
the  battle. 

Marsh  Creek  is  located  north  of 
Downingtown  about  a mile  west  of  the 
village  of  Eagle. O 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  offers  many  ways  to  serve  up  ice-fishing  action 
for  perch. 


Tuscarora  Lake,  Tuscarora  State  Park,  Schuylkill  County. 
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PRESQUE  ISLE  BAY’S 


POTLUCK  FISHERY 


Wind-driven  Lake  Erie  snow,  having  realized  it  missed 
Cleveland,  was  venting  its  fury  on  the  mouth  ot  Elk  Creek. 
When  we  found  our  buddy,  Joe,  casting,  shivering  and  fish- 
less, we  decided  a move  was  in  order.  We  suggested  coffee 
and  a drive  to  “The  Peninsula”  to  warm  up. 

“Sounds  good,”  Joe  said  through  blue  lips,  his  nose  and 
eyes  watering  from  the  lirutal  cold. 

With  java  steaming  in  the  cup  holders  of  Joe’s  now  well- 
heated  SUV,  we  pulled  into  Eot  I at  “The  Peninsula,”  a.k.a. 
Presc]ue  Isle  State  Park.  One  other  car  sat  in  the  parking 
lot,  its  windows  steamed  opaque.  We  stared  out  into  the 
swirling  snow,  sipping  our  coffee. 


At  first  it  looked  like  a mirage,  but  then  we  realized  it 
wasn’t.  The  scene  before  us  must  have  registered  with  Joe 
at  the  same  time.  Jde  turned  wide-eyed  and  said,  “There’s 
some  guy  out  there  in  chest  waders!” 

And  that  guy  had  a fish  on. 

We  watched  through  binoculars  for  as  long  as  the  cup 
of  coffee  lasted  and  saw  the  angler  land  and  release  several 
good-sized  steelhead.  The  water  about  the  wading  angler 
was  fiat  calm.  Presque  Isle  Bay,  or  at  least  the  head  of  it, 
was  in  the  lee  and  out  of  the  storm  wind.  We  could  see  that 
the  “lucky” — spelled  t-o-u-g-h — fisherman  before  us  was 
using  minnows. 
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Warm  again  and  now  well-bundled  for  the  weather,  we 
stepped  out  of  the  car,  put  on  our  waders  and  waded  into 
Presque  Isle  Bay,  just  as  our  new-found  fishing  hero  was 
wading  out.  We  had  no  live  bait,  so  we  were  going  to  try 
small  silver  lures  and  jointed  plugs  in  the  3-  and  5-inch  size 
to  mimic  the  minnows  the  successful  angler  had  used. 

As  we  passed  him,  we  asked  how  he  had  done. 

“Caught  and  released  seven,  one  around  30  inches.  Ran 
out  of  minnows.  How’d  you  do?” 

“We’re  wimps,”  Joe  said.  “Got  a coffee  each.” 

“Sounds  good  to  me.  Good  luck.”  And  he  was  gone  in 
the  swirling  snow. 

We  had  wade-fished  often  at  Presque  Isle  Bay  when  the 
weather  was  nice,  but  that  was  the  first  time  we  tried  it 
in  winter.  Usually  the  bay  is  frozen  and  ice  fishing  reigns 
there,  so  maybe  that’s  why  we  hadn’t  thought  of  wade-fish- 
ing  for  winter  steelies  at  Presque  Isle  earlier. 

Years  ago  we  realized  that  some  of  the  anglers  we  saw  at 
Presque  Isle  were  wading  way  out  in  the  bay.  That  expanse 
of  water,  3,700  acres,  is  just  “assumed”  to  be  deep,  but  a lot 
of  the  bay  is  less  than  shoulder  depth.  Most  of  the  bottom 
is  relatively  level,  sandy  and  solid,  with  few  obstructions. 
The  water  is  generally  very  clear. 

To  fish  Presque  Isle  Bay  on  foot  safely,  wade  slowly,  shuf- 
fling your  feet  to  feel  the  bottom.  Stay  away  from  boat  ac- 
cesses that  are  apparently  routinely  dredged  and  deepened. 
And  watch  out  for  bass  and  bluegill  nests  in  season.  These 
nests  are  2-  to  6-inch  depressions  that  will  throw  you  off 
balance  if  you  are  in  a hurry. 

Wade  only  as  deep  as  necessary  to  catch  the  fish  you 
are  targeting  during  the  different  seasons.  The  absolute 
deepest  you  should  wade  in  Presque  Isle  Bay  is  determined 
by  the  highest  wave  or  boat  wake.  Thompson  Bay,  a long 
cove  off  the  main  bay  near  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  is  no- 
toriously dangerous  for  wading.  It  has  deep 


opens  to  the  shipping  lane,  it  receives  commercial  tral- 
fic  wakes  that  are  measured  in  more  than  just  a few  feet. 
Fishing  can  be  spectacular  at  Thompson  Bay,  but  it’s  safest 
done  from  a boat. 

We  seldom  wade-fish  at  Presque  Isle  when  we  can’t  see 
the  bottom.  Polarized  sunglasses  help  cut  the  surface  glare 
and  also  allow  us  to  see  the  myriad  of  fishes  that  call  Presque 
Isle  Bay  home.  In  early  spring,  shortly  after  ice-out,  anglers 
can  expect  to  wade  around  Horseshoe  Pond,  the  Marina 
and  off  the  connectors  to  the  lagoons  and  catch  northern 
pike  and  possibly  an  unstocked,  wild  musky.  The  northerns 
can  reach  impressive  size.  Yellow  perch  are  also  in  the  bay 
about  then,  in  force  for  spawning. 

Crappies  move  in  a little  later,  as  the  shallow  bay  waters 
continue  to  shed  their  winter  chill.  The  fish  are  headed 
for  the  lagoons  to  spawn  and  can  be  caught  by  wading  an- 
glers on  successive  casts,  if  they  hit  the  right  day  and  have 
enough  minnows  in  their  buckets.  Presque  Isle  crappies 
regularly  push  the  9-inch  to  the  foot-long  mark. 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  there  is  a burst  of  fish  spawning 
activity  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  Horseshoe  Pond,  near  the 
Perry  Monument,  and  along  all  the  shallows  on  the  edge 
of  the  peninsula  that  face  the  city  of  Erie.  Bass,  rock  bass, 
bluegills  and  pumpkinseeds  rush  about,  furiously  claim- 
ing spots  on  the  sandy  bottom  for  spawning.  Their  redds 
are  dish-size  and  often  guarded  by  a pugnacious  male. 

Presque  Isle’s  large,  nest-hovering  sunfish  can  be  caught 
on  any  slow-moving  lure  or  a neutral  density,  slow-sink- 
ing fly.  Jointed  minnow  plugs  in  silver  or  gold,  wobbling 
spoons  and  spinners,  as  well  as  spinnerbaits  and  rubber 
worms  will  all  take  bass  as  they  surge  into  the  bay  for 
spawning.  But  the  fun  is  short-lived. 

The  warming  of  the  bay  waters  that 
triggers  the  bass  and  sunnies  to  come 
in  and  nest  also  makes  Presque  Isle’s 

glers  is  usually  over  by  mid-June  to  late 
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two  in  early  June  when  fishing  is  nearly  impossible  because 
shoreline  cottonwood  trees  are  flowering  and  the  wind  is 
wafting  the  “cotton”  onto  the  bay.  It  catches  in  clumps  on 
fishing  line  and  quickly  fouls  reels  and  rod  guides. 

In  spring  or  early  summer,  bowfishers  can  arrow  carp  by 
wading  the  Presque  Isle  Bay  shallows  and  stalking  them,  as 
the  fish  frolic  to  spawn  in  the  mats  of  weecis.  A 54-pound 
grass  carp  was  taken  from  Horseshoe  Pond  by  a bowfisher 
in  2005.  No  special  permits  are  required  from  Presque  Isle 
State  Park.  Anglers  must  have  a current  Pennsylvania  fish- 
ing license  and  Lake  Erie  fishing  permit. 

As  autumn  settles  in.  Lake  Erie  steelhead  begin  looking 
for  tributary  streams  to  make  their  spawning  runs.  Many 
of  the  big  trout  wander  in  and  out  of  Presque  Isle  Bay  and 
can  be  caught  by  wading  at  Horseshoe  Pond  and  along  the 
shoreline  throughout  the  bay.  This  is  an  excellent  and  often 
overlooked  steelheading  opportunity  for  anglers  who  have 
traveled  to  the  Erie  area  to  fish,  only  to  find  that  the  creeks 
are  too  high  or  too  low  or  that  the  fish  aren’t  in  them. 

When  we  first  wade-fished  Presque  Isle  Bay,  we  regu- 
larly wore  life  jackets  and  used  wading  staffs.  We  are  now 
familiar  enough  with  the  bay’s  bottom  to  feel  confident 
with  just  a tight  waist  belt  on  our  waders.  But  when  the 
water  is  cold,  we  still  take  extra  precautions.  Cold  water 
can  kill  in  more  ways  than  one.  Wading  anglers  get  stum- 
ble-footed as  they  chill.  Stay  close  to  shore  so  you  can  get 
to  the  warmth  of  your  vehicle  quickly,  if  you  unexpectedly 
take  a swim.  Always  fish  with  a buddy  or  two,  and  keep 
them  nearby.  Wear  that  life  jacket. 


Lake  Erie  and  Presque  Isle  Bay  have  a set  of  seasons, 
sizes  and  creel  limits  of  their  own,  which  may  differ  sub- 
stantially from  Pennsylvania’s  inland  fishing  regulations. 
Be  sure  to  read  and  understand  the  Lake  Erie  rules  before 
fishing  the  bay.  When  legal,  keep  what  you  will  eat,  but 
understand  that  fisheries  are  not  limitless.  Also  check  the 
Eish  & Boat  Commission’s  fish  consumption  advisory  for 
Lake  Erie.  Take  a few  moments  to  read  the  state  park  regu- 
lations, as  well.  These  rules  make  the  park  a pleasant  place 
for  all  users. 

There  are  several  bait  and  tackle  shops  in  the  Erie  area, 
and  though  they  offer  many  effective  artificial  lures  and 
flies,  nothing  beats  a few  dozen  emerald  shiners  as  an  all- 
around  bait  at  Presque  Isle  Bay.  Shiners  will  catch  just 
about  everything  that  swims  there.  A ban  on  transport- 
ing live  fish  (including  baitfish)  from  Lake  Erie  Watershed 
sources  to  other  waters  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  place  because 
of  concerns  about  exotic  species  and  fish  disease  transfer. 
See  page  9 of  the  2008  Pennsylvania  Fishing  Swnniaiy. 

Wading  into  the  seemingly  endless  waterway  that  is 
Presque  Isle  Bay,  in  the  early  morning  mist,  can  be  dis- 
concerting. You  feel  your  way  along,  your  feet  shuffling 
against  the  smooth,  sandy  bottom.  Your  cast  out  arcs, 
dropping  a minnow  under  a small  float.  It  instantly  disap- 
pears. Fish  on!  The  setting  may  be  new,  even  strange,  but 
now  you’re  back  on  familiar  ground.  Only  the  season  of 
the  year  knows  what  kind  of  fish  you’ll  catch,  because  you 
are  wading  waist-deep  in  the  potluck  fishing  of  Presque 
Isle  Bay.O 
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A scouting  mission  can  relieve  cabin  fever,  be  lots  of  fun  If  you’ll  be  returning  with  a boat,  not  only  is  finding 


and  may  even  seem  adventiyoys,  but  the  long-term  effects  the  launch  important,  but  it’s  also  worthwhile  to  check  it 


can  be  just  as  rewarding.  Be- 
coming familiar  with  a potential 
fishing  destination  can  result  in 
time-saving,  general  knowledge 
of  the  area  and  help  in  planning  a 
future  trip.  Scouting  an  intrigu- 
ing spot  you’ve  been  hesitant  to 
try  can  lead  to  a heightened  de- 
sire and  the  confidence  to  make 
fishing  there  a success.  Chances 
are,  if  you  scout  a spot,  a return 
trip  won’t  be  far  behind. 

A scouting  trip  can  be  taken 
any  time  of  the  year,  but  the  most 
common  time  is  during  the  win- 
ter. The  drawback,  of  course,  can 
be  winter  weather.  For  an  enjoy- 
able, successful  trip,  pick  a day 
when  the  weather  is  fair.  Even 
for  year-round  anglers,  there  will 
be  times  when  fishing  conditions 
are  poor  but  traveling  conditions 

are  good a perfect  time  to  go  Pishing  buddies  and  children  make  good  compati- 

scouting  scouting  missions. 

I try  to  be  inquisitive  and  open  to  everything  when  I’m 
on  a scouting  mission,  but  there  are  certain  objectives  I 


out  thoroughly.  Scouting  with- 
out a boat  virtually  eliminates 
the  urgency  often  felt  at  a boat 
launch.  If  there  are  multiple 
launch  sites,  finding  one  that’s 
best  for  your  overall  situation  is 
a great  way  to  learn  about  the 
area. 

On  an  initial  trip  to  a new 
waterway  I look  for  convenience 
stores,  gas  stations  and  tackle 
shops  as  the  drive  winds  down. 
I’ll  usually  stop  at  a tackle  shop 


to  get  its  number  and  hours  of 


operation — especially  seasonal 
hours,  if  any.  Even  for  anglers 
who  take  pride  in  being  pre- 
pared, such  places  serve  as  good 
landmarks. 

When  I’m  checking  out  a 
potential  fishing  destination,  I 
welcome  the  sight  of  a bulletin 


board.  Bulletin  boards  are  good 


strive  to  meet  before  heading  home.  One  basic  goal  is  get- 


ting the  kinks  out  and  mastering  the  drive.  Getting  lost 
while  going  fishing  can  be  time-consuming  and  frustrat- 
ing, but  getting  lost  while  scouting  is  what  it’s  all  about. 
It’s  a great  feeling  to  be  able  to  arrive  smoothly  15  minutes 
before  dawn  on  a return  trip. 


information  sources  commonly 
found  in  public  recreation  areas  with  fishing  opportuni- 
ties. Among  many  possible  subjects,  they  typically  provide 
information  on  local  wildlife,  the  nearest  hospital,  special 
fishing  regulations  and  park  hours.  Bulletin  boards  also 
often  provide  a supply  of  regional  pamphlets,  and  some 
feature  an  enlarged  map  of  the  area. 

When  it  comes  to  rivers  and  streams  tightlv  bordered 
by  a road,  sometimes  the  most  important  part  of  getting 
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on  the  water  is  simply  having  a place  to  park.  Scouting  is 
a great  way  to  look  for  safe,  roomy  pull-offs,  which  can  be 
difficult  to  hnd.  The  time  spent  driving  up  and  down  a 
road  searching  will  pay  off  on  the  hrst  trip  back  to  fish. 

Walking  is  a great  way  to  get  a feel  for  an  area  and  to 
check  out  the  water  you  hope  to  fish.  I enjoy  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  a waterway  by  hiking  long,  continuous  stretch- 
es of  shoreline.  Driving  to  many  spots  for  a walk  around 
the  shoreline  is  also  productive. 

Different  water  and  weather  conditions  and  seasonal 
changes  can  make  an  area  look  much  different  on  the  re- 
turn trip,  however.  I’ve  learned  to  minimize  this  shock  by 
using  my  imagination  when  I scout. 

Scouting  not  only  serves  a valuable  purpose,  but  it  can 
also  be  enjoyable.  Fishing  buddies  and  children  make 
good  companions  on  scouting  missions.  For  the  occasion 
I pack  plenty  of  special  food  that  everyone  likes,  sort  of 
like  a picnic.  If  it’s  cold,  lots  of  hot  chocolate  is  always  a 
hit.  Even  though  I’ll  have  an  agenda  to  meet,  I strive  to 
generate  an  overall  relaxed  atmosphere.  It  is  usually  just 
a matter  of  choosing  a day  when  everyone  can  stay  until 
dark  with  no  work  or  school  the  next  day.  It’s  possible  to 
become  captivated  by  a new  area  and  linger  there. 

Taking  the  time  to  gather  information,  maps  and  refer- 
ence materials  for  a potential  fishing  destination  can  be 
exciting  and  conducive  to  productive  scouting.  For  the 
county  I’ll  be  visiting  I’ll  obtain  a Type  10  county  map. 
These  PennDOT  maps  are  big,  colorful  and  very  detailed. 


Resources 

•For  information  on  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
lakes,  visit  www.CorpsLakes.us. 

• Maps  of  state  game  lands  with  fishing  opportunities 
can  be  viewed  online  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us.  For  a 
map  order  form,  call  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission at (717) 787-4250. 

• To  obtain  a Type  10  County  Map,  visit  www.dot. 
state.pa.us  for  a sales  store  price  list,  or  call  (717)  787- 
6746  for  the  list. 

• Information  on  Pennsylvania’s  state  forests,  state 
parks,  and  Rails  to  Trails  is  available  at  www.dcnr. 
state.us.  State  forest  public  use  maps  can  be  obtained 
by  calling  (717)  783-7941.  For  a Pennsylvania  State 
Parks  and  Forests  Recreational  Guide,  or  for  a specific 
state  park  guide,  call  888-PA-PARKS. 

• A wealth  of  fishing  and  boating  information  and 
details  of  Pennsylvania  lakes,  water  trails  and  boat  ac- 
cesses are  available  on  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s 
web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us.  Region  guides  and  wa- 
ter trail  guides  can  be  viewed,  printed  or  downloaded 
on  the  Commission’s  web  site.  The  statewide  Fishing 
& Boating  Map  can  be  ordered  either  online  or  by  us- 
ing the  order  form  on  page  62  of  this  issue. — KP. 


For  a waterway 
that’s  part  of 
a public  rec- 
reation area, 
information  is 
usually  avail- 
able online  or 
through  the 
mail.  A collec- 
tion of  general 
reference  ma- 
terials can  be 
handy  to  take 
along.  I always 
bring  the  Com- 
mission’s Fish- 
ing & Boating 
Map,  the  ap- 
propriate Fish  “Some  of  my  favorite  fishing  memories 
& Boat  Com-  can  be  those  I traced  back  to  an  initial 
mission  region  scouting  mission.” 

guide,  and  a Pennsylvania  State  Parks  and  Forests  Recre- 
ational Guide.  Actually,  these  three  publications  alone 
provide  enough  information  to  get  started  on  many  scout- 
ing missions. 

Scouting  a waterway  doesn’t  necessarily  have  to  be  an 
all-day  outing  or  be  meticulously  planned.  Scouting  can 
be  combined  with  other  activities,  a diversion  that  breaks 
up  a long  drive  or  an  activity  done  on  a whim  (this  is 
where  general  reference  materials  can  come  in  handy). 
I’ve  enjoyed  scouting  on  the  way  home  from  vacations, 
while  traversing  nature  trails  and  rails-to-trails  projects,  in 
tandem  with  fall  foliage  drives  and  while  winding  down 
after  a long,  productive  day  of  fishing. 

On  the  way  home  from  vacation  two  summers  ago,  my 
wife,  Sharon,  our  three  boys  and  I stopped  at  Warriors 
Path  State  Park  in  Bedford  County,  a place  1 longed  to  visit. 
It  now  seems  our  stop  was  the  start  of  a family  tradition. 
This  past  summer  we  introduced  ourselves  to  Indiana 
County’s  Yellow  Creek  State  Park  on  our  way  home.  We 
had  a couple  of  picnics,  walked  a lot  and  got  some  good 
looks  at  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  luniata  River  before 
we  left  in  the  evening. 

A week  later,  my  14-year-old  son  Lloyd  and  I returned 
to  the  area  and  fished  for  two  days  at  the  park.  Our  catch 
included  a wide  variety  of  fish,  highlighted  by  lots  of  small- 
mouth  bass.  Besides  having  a good  time,  this  was  Lloyd’s 
first  experience  wading  a river.  Inspired  by  our  success,  I 
returned  two  more  times  in  the  tall. 

Scouting  can’t  compare  to  actually  having  your  line  in 
the  water.  Still,  I really  anticipate  and  enjoy  scouting  a 
waterway  I’m  interested  in.  After  all,  some  of  my  favorite 
fishing  memories  can  be  those  I traced  back  to  an  initial 
scouting  mission. O 
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Charlie  Brant  had  such  a big  grin  on  his  face  that  it  cracked 
his  ice-coated  moustache.  As  we  had  done  the  year  before, 
our  first  ice-fishing  outing  was  at  Misery  Bay  and  the  re- 
sults were  about  the  same.  It  took  a little  scouting  to  find 
the  bluegills,  but  when  we  did  we  found  them  big-time. 
They  were  aggressive,  big  and  full  of  fight. 

Bluegills  are  maybe  our  most  abundant  sport  fish.  They 
inhabit  most  of  our  lakes  and  usually  in  good  numbers. 
But  finding  really  good  bluegill  fisheries  is  another  mat- 
ter. You  can  fillet  6-inch  bluegills,  but  putting  the  knife  to 
8-inch  bluegills  is  much  more  satisfying.  Those  are  slabs, 
the  kind  that  are  a hand-full.  Sometimes  you  even  get  into 
bluegills  longer  than  9 inches.  These  fish  will  double  up  a 
light  jigging  rod  and  make  anybody  grin,  though  maybe 
not  as  much  as  Charlie  who  is  a true  bluegill  fanatic  and 
one  of  a few  ice  fishermen  who  takes  his  bluegill  fishing  so 
seriously  that  he  can  truly  be  called  an  expert. 


Fried  Bluegill  Coating 

A simple  mixture  for  coating  blue- 
gills consists  of  equal  parts  of  white 
flour  and  yellow  cornmeal  with  your 
seasoning  of  choice.  Among  my  fa- 
vorite seasonings  are  Creole,  Cajun, 
lemon  pepper  and  onion  powder.  I 
also  add  salt  to  taste.  Just  roll  wet 
fillets  in  this  mix  and  fry  in  hot  oil, 
preferably  peanut  oil.  Make  sure  the 
oil  is  hot  and  the  fillets  will  come  out 
light  and  not  greasy. 

For  another  delicious  panfish  rec- 
ipe, see  this  issue’s  “Fishin’  from  the 
Kitchen,”  on  page  59. — MB. 


What  is  special 
about  bluegills? 

Since  they  are 
so  abundant  many 
ice-anglers  take 
them  for  granted. 

They  deserve  bet- 
ter. Ounce  for 
ounce  they  are  real 
sluggers.  On  the 
dinner  table  they 
can  not  be  beat. 

And  what  is  wrong 
with  abundance? 

Since  Misery 
Bay  is  about  as 
northwest  as  we  can  get  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  a good  place 
to  start  looking  at  ice-fishing  for  bluegill  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Commonwealth.  Misery  Bay  is  part  of  an  ex- 
cellent ice-fishery  at  Presque  Isle  Bay.  This  sub-bay  tends 
to  ice  over  sooner  than  most  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, making  it  a great  place  to  start  the  season  as 
Charlie  and  I often  do.  Maximum  depth  is  about  1 1 feet 
and  like  most  bluegill  habitat  it  is  weedy.  We  have  found 
that  the  deeper  pockets  tend  to  hold  the  best  bluegill. 

We  seldom  get  huge  bluegill  here  but  8-inch  bluegill  are 
quite  common. 

Last  winter  we  had  an  exceptionally  great  ice-fishing 
adventure  here.  I had  to  take  a brief  exit  from  the  ice  to 
visit  the  local  VA  Hospital.  When  I returned  it  was  snow- 
ing hard  and  the  bluegills  were  aggressive.  When  we  left 
at  sundown  a foot  of  fresh  snow  was  on  the  ground.  I 


needed  to  put  the  truck  into  four-wheel  drive  to  get  out  of 
the  parking  lot.  As  we  drove  back  over  Presque  Isle  State 
Park  there  was  less  and  less  snow  toward  the  park  entrance. 
Nearing  the  entrance  two  coyotes  were  alongside  the  road. 
Our  truck  did  not  seem  to  bother  them  and  we  watched 
them  for  several  minutes. 

Presque  Isle  Bay,  though  technically  part  of  Lake  Erie, 
on  its  own  would  be  one  of  our  larger  lakes  with  a surface 
area  of  3,300  acres.  Later  in  the  winter  bluegill  fishing  is 
usually  very  good  toward  the  upper  end  of  Presque  Isle 
Bay  sometimes  in  water  as  deep  as  20  feet.  There  are  tackle 
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shops  in  the  area  where  you  can  get  reliable  tips  on  hnding 
the  best  bluegill  hshing. 

Katon  Reservoir,  another  Erie  County  waterway  with  a 
surface  area  of  246  acres,  is  a place  where  you  might  hnd 
larger  bluegill,  sometimes  9 inches,  though  as  at  most 
places  smaller  bluegills  are  the  norm.  Ice-fishing  pressure 
tends  to  be  light  here. 

One  hotspot  at  Eaton  Reservoir  is  the  point  of  a large  bay 
to  the  right  from  a parking  area  near  the  dam.  Look  for  the 
outer  edge  of  the  main  weed  bed  for  the  larger  bluegills. 

Take  1-90  east  to  the  Route  89  exit,  follow  Route  89 
south  for  just  under  2 miles  watching  on  your  left  for  Dam 
Site  Road.  Turn  left  onto  Dam  Site  Road  and  follow  it  un- 
til reaching  the  “T”  intersection  after  roughly  2 miles.  At 
this  intersection  turn  right  onto  Black  Road  and  go  about 
1 mile. 

Through  the  past  couple  of  decades,  1,860-acre  Lake 
Wilhelm  has  been  one  of  the  best  panfish  lakes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Bluegill  here  are  very  abundant  and  if  you  are  choosy 
you  can  often  put  together  a mess  of  fish  over  8 inches. 

Scott  Peterson  has  spent  a lifetime  at  this  lake,  even  be- 
fore it  was  a lake.  He  is  so  devoted  to  ice-fishing  that  he 
went  into  the  ice-fishing  business. 

“Some  of  the  best  bluegill  fishing  in  that  lake  is  up  in  the 
stumps  just  below  the  1-79  bridge  and  just  above  it.” 


Depths  there,  Peterson  said,  are  about  5 feet  to  8 
feet.  Get  into  the  weeds  and  close  to  stumps. 

“What  seems  to  work  up  there  is  hackle  so 
they  have  a slower  fall,”  Peterson  suggested. 

The  specific  jig  he  mentioned  is  the  hackle 
ant.  Drop  rate  can  have  a big  effect  on  bluegill 
fishing  success,  and  this  varies  from  lake 
to  lake  or  from  day  to  day. 

Another  hot  area  is  close  to  the 
dam.  The  trick  here  is  getting 
into  the  sunken  creek  channel 
a depth  of  about  24  feet.  Stay 
outside  this  channel  and  you 
may  catch  bluegill,  but  to  get 
the  slabs  stay  in  the  chan- 
nel. This  pattern  works  well 
both  early  and  late  in  the 
ice-fishing  season. 

You  will  need  heavier  jigs 
to  fish  this  deeper  water. 

Small  jigging  spoons  tipped 
with  maggots  work  well. 

Of  course  one  of  the  many 
nice  things  about  ice- 
bluegills  is  that  they  tend 


Of  course  one  of  the  many  nice  things  about  ice-fishing  for 
bluegills  is  that  they  tend  to  be  cooperative  throughout  the 
ice-fishing  period  more  so  than  other  sport  fish. 


operative  throughout  the  ice-fishing  period  more  so  than 
other  sport  fish.  Even  during  midwinter  when  fishing  is 
slow  for  most  other  fish  you  can  often  find  bluegill  action. 

Peterson  keeps  a close  watch  on  Conneaut  Lake,  the  larg- 
est natural  lake  completely  within  Pennsylvania,  934  acres. 

“It  really  turned  on  last  year,”  he  said.  “Awesome  blue- 
gill  fishing!” 

The  hotspot,  he  said,  was  in  a large  weed  bed  at  the  low- 
er end  of  the  lake  at  a depth  of  about  10  feet.  The  water 
off  this  weed  bed  drops  into  about  40  feet  but  weeds  end 
at  about  12  feet.  Last  winter  a large  group  of  ice  shanties 
clustered  there. 

Shenango  Lake,  one  of  our  larger  lakes  with  a surface 
area  of  3,560  acres,  has  its  share  of  good  ice-fishing  for 
bluegills,  although  most  of  the  ice-fishing  attention  is  di- 
rected toward  big  crappies.  To  find  bluegills  here  get  into 
the  western  arm  of  this  Y-shaped  lake,  in  shallower  areas 
where  there  are  weed  beds.  One  problem  is  that  some  of 
the  better  bluegill  areas  require  some  walking. 

Shenango  Lake  is  in  Mercer  County  near  Sharon.  Penn- 
sylvania Route  18  between  Sharon  and  Greenville  will  get 
you  to  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

What  do  Big  Bass  Regulations  have  to  do  with  bluegill 
fishing? 

The  Northwest  Corner's 


2.  Eaton  Reservoir,  Erie  Co. 

3.  Edinboro  Lake,  Erie  Co. 

4.  Conneaut  Lake,  Crawford  Co. 

5.  Shenango  Lake,  Mercer  Co. 

6.  Lake  Wilhelm,  M.K.  Goddard  State  Park,  Mercer  Co. 

7.  Justus  Lake,  Venango  Co. 

8.  Kahle  Lake,  Venango  Co./Clarion  Co. 

9.  Kyle  Lake,  Jefferson  Co. 


Here  is  a good  lesson  on  fisheries  biology,  which  is 
something  every  serious  Pennsylvania  angler  should  study 
to  some  degree.  Big  bass  prey  upon  bluegills.  This  keeps 
the  number  of  bluegills  in  check  which  in  turn  promotes 
growth.  At  Justus  Lake,  in  Venango  County,  Big  Bass  Reg- 
ulations set  in  place  in  1998  did  just  that.  Of  course  this 
does  not  mean  that  you  are  going  to  load  the  ice  with  slab 
bluegills  anywhere  you  drill  a hole  through  the  ice.  But  the 
big  ‘gills  are  here. 

Justus  Lake,  which  has  a surface  area  of  144  acres,  is  part 
of  Two  Mile  Run  County  Park,  so  access  is  excellent.  It  is 
located  off  routes  417  and  428,  between  Franklin,  Oil  City 
& Titusville. 

Another  lake  with  Big  Bass  Regulations  is  Kyle  Lake, 
in  Jefferson  County.  A survey  in  2006  turned  up  a good 
number  of  bluegills  in  the  7-inch  to  8-inch  size  class.  The 
majority  of  pumpkinseeds  captured  were  also  in  this  size 
class.  This  could  mean  there  are  a few  exceptional  sunfish 
awaiting  ice-fishermen  this  winter. 

This  Commonwealth-owned  lake  has  a surface  area  of 
165  acres.  To  reach  it  take  PA  Route  830  west  from  Falls 
Creek,  cross  over  1-80  and  turn  left  onto  Kyle  Run  Road. 

Often  confused  with  Kyle  Lake  is  Kahle  Lake,  which  is 
located  not  far  away  and  is  similarly  a Commonwealth- 
owned  lake.  Surveyed  regularly,  the  spring  2007  survey 
showed  an  increase  in  bluegill  size.  Here  you  might  even 
find  bluegills  to  10  inches  with  9-inch  bluegills  a very  re- 
alistic possibility. 

Kahle  Lake,  straddling  Venango  and  Clarion  counties, 
is  located  off  PA  Route  38  about  four  miles  northwest  of 
Emlenton.  It  has  a surface  area  of  25 1 acres.  There  are  two 
main  access  areas,  one  of  each  side  of  the  lake. 

Somewhat  overlooked  by  ice-anglers,  Edinboro  Lake 
can  at  times  be  a gem.  This  lake  seems  to  run  hot  and  cold 
from  one  winter  to  the  next.  When  it  is  hot  you  can  an- 
ticipate abundant  bluegills  in  the  7-inch  to  8-inch  class.  It 
is  of  manageable  size,  252  acres,  so  you  can  explore  to  find 
pockets  of  filleting-size  bluegills. 

The  northwest  corner  of  Pennsylvania  has  plenty  more 
good  lakes  and  ponds  where  you  might  find  good  ice- 
fishing for  bluegills.  Get  out  there  and  enjoy  this  scrappy, 
great-tasting  sport  fish.O 

Winter  Fishing 

Be  sure  to  check  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  web 
site  for  lots  of  information  on  winter  fishing.  The 
“Winter  Fishing”  pages  include  links  to  topics  includ- 
ing pa’s  best  ice  fishing,  ice  fishing  tackle  and  tech- 
niques, cold-water  kayak  fishing,  ice  fishing  reports, 
early  season  trout-stocked  waters,  and  ice  safety  and 
cold-water  safety.  Enter  this  address  into  your  brows- 
er: www.fish.state.pa.us/ice.htm. 
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The  availability  of 
wintertime  river  muskies 
relies  on  the  weather.  ^ 
Durifig  mild  winters  there 
is  sport  throughqutib^S 


by  Jeff  Knapp 


photos  by  the  author 


There  is  perhaps  no  better  time 
than  winter  to  catch  river  muskies 
and  northern  pike  from  the  waters 
that  hold  them.  And  in  Pennsylvania 
there  are  many  such  waters.  At  this 
time,  jigging,  a tactic  more  common- 
ly associated  with  walleyes,  bass  and 
panfish,  is  one  of  the  better  means  for 
taking  these  toothy  members  of  the 
Esox  family. 

Naturally,  the  availability  of 
wintertime  river  muskies  relies 
on  the  weather.  During  mild 
winters  there  is  sport  throughout 
the  season.  Harsh  winter  weath- 
er puts  things  on  hold  until  the 
thaw  arrives  during  late  winter 
or  early  spring.  Even  though  the 
following  information  focuses 
on  muskies,  the  same  ideas  hold 
true  for  northern  pike  in  waters 
where  the  two  coexist. 


bars  (typically  found  at  the  mouth  of 
smaller  tributaries),  shoreline  points, 
rock/boulder  formations,  and  islands. 
In  some  cases,  particularly  on  large, 
navigable  river  sections  where  the 
water  is  impounded,  the  mouths  of 
feeder  creeks  provide  the  necessary 
slackwater  requirements.  Manmade 
structures  such  as  pilings  and  piers  are 


Wintertime 
musky  location 

when  rivers  drop  below  the 
40-  to  45-degree  range  in  late 
fall,  the  fisheries  they  support 
tend  to  become  condensed. 

This  is  especially  true  if  river  flows 
are  on  the  high  side.  Fish  location — 
regardless  of  species — is  tied  directly 
to  current.  This  applies  to  food  fish 
as  well.  When  the  water  is  cold,  the 
general  requirement  is  one  of  little  to 
no  current. 

In  medium  to  larger-sized  riv- 
ers, common  situations  that  result 
in  slackwater  areas  are  sand/gravel 


\ 450-4 

Work  tube  jigs,  bucktails  and  blade  baits  for  winter 
time  musky  and  northern  pike  action. 

also  common  on  such  rivers,  and  they 
also  create  low-current  environments. 

Wintertime  jigging  tactics  for 
muskies,  like  most  any  tactic  directed 
toward  a particular  fish  in  a given 
situation,  reflect  a logical  progression 
in  fish’s  activity  level  from  active  to 
inactive.  That  is,  some  methods  are 
more  appropriate  when  the  fish  have 
moved  shallow  to  feed,  while  others 


lend  themselves  to  situations  in  which 
the  fish  are  more  dormant.  Here’s  a 
look  at  four  such  methods. 

Tube  jigs  for 
active  fish 

The  term  “active”  when  applied  to 
muskies  in  river  water  that’s  less  than 
40  degrees  is  a relative  one.  It  means 
that  a fish  has  moved  to  a position 
to  feed.  It  may  not  chase  down  a 
plug  moving  8 miles  per  hour  ( as 
it’s  likely  to  do  during  the  sum- 
mer), but  a shift  in  location  to 
shallower  water  is  driven  by  the 
desire  to  feed.  W’hen  muskies  are 
holding  in  the  shallow  fringes  of 
the  slackwater  wintering  holes, 
throwing  tube  jigs  can  be  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  catch  them. 

I stumbled  on  the  tube  jig/ 
musky  idea  last  fall,  when  tar- 
geting river  smallmouth  bass 
and  walleyes  well  into  the  cold- 
water  season,  a time  when  tube 
jigs  see  a lot  of  use.  Each  day 
would  provide  some  encoun- 
ter with  a toothy  critter,  either  a 
bite  off  or  the  landing  of  a lip- 
hooked  musky  or  northern.  After  a 
few  of  these  occurrences  I decided  to 
make  a few  tackle  modifications  so 
that  the  bulk  of  the  fish  hooked  were 
landed,  and  to  use  tubes  when  target- 
ing muskies. 

Bass-sized  tubes  in  the  3-  to  4-inch 
range  are  ideal  for  targeting  shallow- 
water  muskies.  These  fish  slide  up 
right  next  to  the  bank  and  hold  in 
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Fish  location — regardless  of  species — is  tied  directly  to  current.  This 
applies  to  food  fish  as  well.  When  the  water  is  cold,  the  general  re- 
quirement is  one  of  little  to  no  current. 


very  shallow  water, 
especially  when  the 
water  is  ott-color. 

A tube  jig  coupled 
with  a light  leadhead 
jig  provides  just  the 
right  presentation 
to  trigger  these  fish. 

The  small,  compact 
profile  creates  a light 
splashdown  as  it  hits 
the  water.  As  such, 
active  muskies  are  at- 
tracted to  it,  instead 
ot  repelled.  Then  the 
lure  provides  a slow, 
spiraling  descent,  one 
often  interrupted  by 
the  musky  that’s  near. 

Most  of  the  muskies 
my  partners  and  1 have 
taken  on  tubes  hit  the 
jig  on  the  initial  fall, 
often  in  1 to  3 feet  of 
water.  Some  may  ar- 
gue that  the  fish  was 
“hot,”  and  that  it  would  have  hit  any 
lure  presented  at  that  time.  But  I’ve 
spend  a lot  of  time  casting  ringworms 
and  curly  tail  grubs  in  this  same  situa- 
tion without  the  same  attention  given 
them  by  the  toothy  ones. 

Tackle  modifications  to  make  stan- 
dard-sized tubes  a proper  musky  of- 
fering include  choosing  the  fatter  baits. 
This  lowers  the  sink  rate  and  bulks  up 
the  presentation  a bit,  perhaps  mak- 
ing it  a little  more  attractive  to  musk- 
ies. Though  I stick  with  light  jigheads, 
mostly  eighth-ounce  to  c]uarter-ounce. 


it’s  wise  to  pick  insert-style  leadheads 
with  a strong,  extra-wide  hook  gap.  A 
leader  is  needed  to  prevent  bite-offs. 
I tie  a 12-  to  18-inch  leader  out  of 
60-pound-test  fluorocarbon  line,  ty- 
ing it  direct  to  the  jighead  and  joining 
it  to  the  main  line  with  a equality  swivel. 
A 6.5-  to  7-foot  heavy  action  baitcast- 
ing rod  and  reel,  like  one  designed  for 
pitching  bass  jigs,  is  ideal  for  throwing 
tubes  in  this  situation. 

Tubing  for  muskies  means  throw- 
ing to  the  shallows,  often  right  up  on 
the  bank.  Only  hop/drag  the  jig  until 
it  begins  to  drop  into 
deeper  water.  Then 
wind  it  back  in  and  re- 
cast to  the  next  spot. 
There  are  better  jigging 
options  for  working 
deeper  water. 

Swimming  jigs 

During  the  past  few 
years  we’ve  seen  the 
creation  of  medium  to 
heavy-weight  skirted 
jigs  designed  for  musky 


fishing.  I’ve  found  them 
to  have  a definite  place 
in  wintertime  river 
musky  fishing. 

Jigs  such  as  these  are 
available  from  a half- 
ounce to  1.5  ounces. 
They  resemble  a flippin’ 
jig  used  for  bass,  with 
a bullet-shaped  head. 
Besides  the  rubber 
skirt,  a plastic  dressing 
of  either  a plastic  tail  or 
boot-tail  grub  is  added 
to  the  bait.  Dressings 
run  from  5 to  6 inches 
in  length. 

Whereas  the  use  of 
tubes  is  more  of  a fi- 
nesse thing  aimed  at 
targeting  shallow-water 
fish  in  specific  thin- 
water  spots,  a swim- 
ming jig  is  better  suited 
for  covering  the  water 
of  various  depths.  You 
can  swim  it,  or  jig  it,  or  do  both,  even 
on  the  same  day. 

Not  every  catchable  musky  is  going 
to  be  shallow.  I like  to  use  a swim- 
ming jig  when  covering  depths  from 
5 to  15  feet  or  so,  working  from  shal- 
low to  deep  (when  fishing  from  a 
boat).  Cast  up  to  the  shallow  side  of 
the  pool,  and  begin  swimming  the 
jig  back.  Bottom  contact  isn’t  nec- 
essary or  even  preferred  mosf  of  the 
time.  A stop-and-go  retrieve  allows 
the  bait  to  dip  and  rise  on  the  way 
in.  On  occasion  allow  the  lure  to 
settle  on  the  bottom,  and  then  drag  it 
a ways.  Swimming  jigs  fall  into  that 
“can’t  work  them  wrong”  category,  so 
you  can  feel  confident  experimenting 
with  various  retrieves. 

I prefer  to  work  a swimming  jig  with 
a heavy  action  7-foot  spinning  rod, 
the  reel  spooled  with  50-pound-test 
braided  superline.  The  same  leader 
setup  described  for  tubes  is  used  here. 

Bucktail  jigs 

Few  jigs  are  as  versatile  as  bucktail 
jigs.  They  work  in  most  freshwater 


Tackle  modifications  to  make  standard-sized  tubes  a 
proper  musky  offering  include  choosing  the  fatter  baits. 
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situations  for  most  species  ot  fish. 
Wintertime  river  muskies  are  includ- 
ed on  the  list. 

Bucktail  iigs  in  the  quarter-ounce  to 
half-ounce  range,  when  coupled  with 
the  same  heavy  spinning  equipment 
and  leader  previously  mentioned, 
can  be  used  for  jigging  along  the  bot- 
tom in  a horizontal  manner.  Cast  the 
bucktail  up  in  a creek  mouth  and  jig/ 
drag  it  back  to  shore  or  the  boat.  You 
can  do  the  same  when  working  the 
perimeter  of  a slow-current  wintering 
pool,  especially  in  water  that  bottoms 
out  at  10  to  12  feet.  In  depths  greater 
than  this,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
work  the  bottom  with  a jig. 

For  boat  anglers,  a bucktail  can  also 
be  worked  vertically.  Lower  the  bait  to 
the  bottom,  crank  in  just  enough  line 
to  lift  the  bait  a few  inches  above  the 
bottom,  and  begin  a cadence  of  lifting 
and  dropping  that  allows  the  bucktail 
to  “breathe”  as  it  rises  and  falls.  This 


method  is  good  for  working  the  deep- 
er zones  of  a hole. 

Blade  baits 

Most  anglers  (especially  the  ones 
who  brave  winter  conditions)  know 
the  effectiveness  of  blade  baits  on 
gamefish  like  walleyes  and  bass.  Blades 
also  work  on  muskies,  particularly 
ones  sulking  in  the  depths  of  a hole. 

Like  the  vertical  jigging  of  buck- 
tails,  blade  baits  are  fished  vertically, 
in  much  the  same  manner.  It  takes  a 
sharp  upward  snap  of  the  rod  to  lift 
a blade  bait,  though,  because  of  the 
natural  resistance  the  shape  of  the 
bait  delivers.  Keep  in  touch  with  the 
lowering  of  the  bait,  both  for  signs  of 
a strike  and  to  prevent  the  lure  from 
fouling  the  line. 

Of  the  mainstream  blade  baits 
available,  choose  the  heavier  ones,  as 
in  3/4-ounce  or  more,  for  targeting 
muskies. 


Blade  baits  may  put  a musky  in  the 
boat,  or  on  the  bank,  on  days  when  the 
fish  aren’t  active  enough  to  respond  to 
other  jigging  options.  O 

More  on  Muskies 

Visit  the  Commission’s  web  site 
pages  on  muskies:  www.fish. state, 
pa.us/musky.htm.  You’ll  find  in- 
formation on  muskies,  musky 
habitat,  fishing  tactics,  best  water- 
ways to  find  muskies,  musky  stock- 
ing, regulations,  biologists’  reports, 
links  to  other  musky  web  sites,  and 
feature  articles  from  past  issues  of 
PA  Angler  & Boater  magazine. 

The  Pennsylvania  state-record 
muskellunge  weighed  54  pounds, 
3 ounces.  It  was  caught  by  Lewis 
Walker  Jr.  in  Crawford  County’s 
Conneaut  Lake.  This  record  has 
stood  since  1924,  and  it  is  the  oldest 
Pennsylvania  state-record  fish. 
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THE  ART  OF  BUIEDING 

by  Deborah  Weisberg 


For  one  weekend  every  summer,  Wayne  Harpster’s  farm 
on  Spruce  Creek  becomes  a nexus  for  some  of  the  region’s 
most  talented  bamboo  rod-builders.  Since  a chance  meet- 
ing between  a couple  of  artisans  a decade  ago,  more  than  a 
dozen  cane  enthusiasts  from  as  far  as  Wisconsin  and  Vir- 
ginia now  gather  at  the  cottage  that  President  Jimmy  Carter 
made  famous  on  one  of  the  state’s  most  storied  streams. 

They  bring  the  rods  they  have  lovingly  built,  sharing 
the  triumphs  and  frustrations  of  their  time-honored 
craft,  as  they  ply  the  limestone-rich  water  for  rainbow 
and  brown  trout. 

“This  is  a very  eclectic  group  of  reprobates,”  said  retired 
English  literature  professor  Bill  Harms  of  Shermans  Dale, 
with  an  affectionate  chuckle.  “Bamboo  rod-building  is  the 
great  equalizer.  Obsessive-compulsive  disorder  is  com- 
mon among  us.” 

Indeed,  given  the  50  to  1 00  hours  involved  in  making  a rod, 
patience  and  a penchant  for  detail  are  basic  requirements. 

“Most  woodworking  tolerances  are  1 / 16-inch,”  said  Tom 
McDonnell,  a Pittsburgh-area  dentist  and  the  organizer  of 
the  Spruce  Creek  retreat.  “We  work  in  1/1 000-inch,  which 
is  more  of  a metalworking  tolerance.” 

“It’s  been  said  that  bamboo  is  God’s  gift  to  neurotics.” 
An  engineering  mind  is  helpful  but  not  essential,  accord- 
ing to  rod-builder  Paul  Baldauski,  himself  an  engineer  from 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey.  “What  you  need  is  a burning 
desire  to  build  things  and  a high  tolerance  for  frustration.” 
Indeed,  there  are  about  150  steps  in  the  rod-building 
process  that  begins  with  Tonkin  bamboo  from  China. 


Bamboo  is  a type  of  grass,  not  wood,  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, and  the  hnest  culms  are  those  from  the  Sui  If.iver 
Watershed  in  rainy  Kwantung  Province,  where  they  are 
harvested  and  then  cured  for  a year.  Rod-makers  take  the 
choicest  part  of  the  culms,  split  and  heat-treat  them  for 
strength,  and  then  plane  each  strip  to  a taper  no  thicker 
than  a broom  straw.  Several  of  these  ultra-thin  strips — 
typically  six — are  glued  and  bound  in  what  amounts  to 
the  rod-building  moment  of  truth,  since  it  determines  how 
straight  the  rod  will  be.  The  hnal  steps  include  dipping  the 
rod  in  varnish  and  mounting  it  with  nickel-silver  ferrules 
and  a cork  grip.  Reel  seats  are  fashioned  from  walnut,  but- 
ternut or  other  choice  woods. 

“You  can  spend  six  hours  on  the  gluing  alone.  If  you 
make  a mistake — especially  with  the  tip  sections,  because 
they’re  so  fine — all  the  work  you’ve  done  up  to  then  is  for 
nothing,”  said  McDonnell.  “Every  rod-maker  can  tell  you 
that  he  has  messed  up  at  that  point.” 

Builders  expect  to  abandon  any  project 
that  doesn’t  measure  up  to  exacting 
standards,  no  matter  how  much 
time  they  have  invested. 

“You  start  looking  at 
what  you  did  and  did 
not  do... what  went 
wrong,”  said  Harms. 

“Even  now,  after 
30  years.  I’ll  throw 
rods  away.” 


Harms  appren- 
ticed with  the  late 
Vince  Marinaro, 
the  Pennsylvania 
fly  angler  and  au- 
thor who  famously 
fished  Letort  Spring 
Run.  The  two  met 
on  a stream  and  be- 
came friends  in  the 
early  1970s.  “Until 
I met  him,  I didn’t 
know  that  someone 
could  build  a bam- 
boo rod  himself,” 
said  Harms,  who 
was  then  32,  about 
half  Marinaro’s  age. 

“I’d  always  worked 
with  wood  and  wanted  to  learn,  but  it  was  more  than  a 
year  before  Vince  began  showing  me.  He  knew  it  was  time- 
consuming  and  a lot  of  people  wouldn’t  stick  with  it.” 

Under  Marinaro’s  tutelage,  he  became  an  accomplished 
rod-maker.  Harms  has  spent  the  past  five  years  with  co- 
author Tom  Whittle  writing  Split  and  Glued  by  Vincent 
C.  Marinaro,  a book  as  much  about  rod-building  as  it  is 
about  one  of  the  state’s  most  celebrated  anglers.  Harms 
published  it  this  past  summer  (Stony  Creek  Rods). 

The  book,  like  the  mentoring  that  many  bamboo  arti- 
sans are  eager  to  provide,  aims  to  keep  the  cane  tradition 
alive.  Bamboo  was  introduced  to  American  anglers  in  the 
mid- 1800s,  but  then  only  in  rod  tips.  Within  a decade, 
though,  cane  was  used  to  make  whole  rods,  because  it  was 
lighter,  stronger  and  more  flexible  than  wood.  Samuel 
Phillippe  and  Charles  Murphy  were  among  the  earliest 


bamboo  rod -makers, 

but  it  was  H.L.  Leon- 
ard who  produced  the 
first  milling  machine 
that  enabled  artisans  to 
mechanize  their  craft, 
said  Harms. 

Although  fiberglass 
and,  later,  graphite  came 
along  in  the  mid- 1900s, 
bamboo  has  always  had 
a niche  among  serious 
fly  anglers.  “It’s  a very 
gentle,  responsive  mate- 
rial, unlike  graphite,  that 
has  to  be  worked  hard 
and  fast,”  said  Harms. 
“It’s  ideal  for  Pennsylva- 
nia trout  streams.” 

“You  can  become  a predator  up  close  with  cane  in  a way 
you  can’t  with  graphite,”  McDonnell  concurred.  “It  gives 
you  the  ability  to  target  trout  within  15  to  20  feet.” 

Although  cane  rod-makers  occasionally  bump  into  each 
other  at  fly-fishing  shows,  McDonnell  began  arranging 
the  annual  Spruce  Creek  conclave  eight  years  ago,  in  the 
wake  of  bamboo’s  resurgent  popularity.  That  largely  has 
been  chalked  up  to  A Master’s  Guide  to  Building  a Bamboo 
Fly  Rod,  in  which  authors  Hoagy  Carmichael  and  Everett 
Garrison  make  a historically  guarded  process  accessible  to 
hobbyists,  who  currently  number  about  2,000  in  America. 

“Some  of  the  finest  rods  today  are  being  made  by  ama- 
teurs,” said  McDonnell,  who  indicated  that,  while  the  fin- 
ished product  can  fetch  between  $1,000  and  $4,000,  the 
hours  and  equipment  involved  in  produci^.eadi  uiece 
can  make  profits  paltry.  ^ 


plioio  Spring  Genrhiirl 
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“We’re  not  in  it  for  the  money,”  said 
John  Zimney,  a retired  high  school  music 
teacher  and  fulltime  rod-maker  who  lives 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware  and  has  attendeci 
the  Spruce  Creek  retreat  for  years.  “We’re 
doing  this  to  perpetuate  a tradition.” 

And  while  some  young  anglers,  such 
as  Tim  Zietak  of  Pittsburgh,  are  pursuing 
the  craft  fulltime,  the  average  rod-builder 
is  about  50  years  old,  according  to  Chris 
Bogart  of  Luray  in  Virginia’s  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Bogart  retired  from  the  federal 
government  and  now  builds  rods  and 
teaches  rod-making  fulltime.  “For  some 
students,  it’s  almost  a nostalgia.  Their  fa- 
thers fished  with  bamboo,”  he  said.  “For 
others,  it’s  been  a nagging  dream  for  years,  like  wanting  to 
work  on  a dude  ranch  or  hike  the  Appalachian  Trail.” 

“Some  only  want  to  build  one  and  may  never  build  a 
second  rod.  One  of 

Given  the  50  to  1 00  hours  involved  in  making  a rod,  patience 


my  students  loves  the 
process  of  building, 
but  doesn’t  fish,”  said 
Bogart.  “That’s  rare. 

At  least  part  of  the 
motivation  for  most 
rod-builders  is  practi- 
cal: They  want  to  fish 
with  bamboo.” 

Whereas  the  cane 
culture  had  always 
been  guarded,  rod- 
makers  today  share 
information  through 
Internet  chat  rooms 
and  regional  get-togethers,  such  as  the  bamboo  fly-fishing 
compefition  the  Catskill  Fly  Fishing  Center  and  Museum 
held  last  September  in  Roscoe,  New  York. 
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At  least  part  of  the  motivation  for  most  rod-builders  is  practical: 
They  want  to  fish  with  bamboo. 


Rod-makers  take  the  choicest  part  of  the  culms,  split  and  heat-treat 
them  for  strength,  and  then  plane  each  strip  to  a taper  no  thicker 
than  a broom  straw. 

And  while  computerized  milling  machines  are  avail- 
able today,  purists  shun  technological  advances.  “There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  items  made  by  hand  in  the  tra- 
dition of  the  old  mas- 
ters,” said  Al  Medved 
of  Herminie  near 
Greensburg,  whose 
work  is  described 
by  colleagues  as  the 
Stradivarius  of  rods. 
“Not  to  mention  that 
bamboo  fly  rods  are 
just  so  darned  pretty.” 
Although  six-sid- 
ed rods  are  the  most 
popular,  there  also 
are  four-,  five-  and 
eight-sided  rods,  and 
specialty  rods,  such  as 
12-foot  to  16-foot  Alaskan  salmon  spey  rods,  and  spiral 
rods,  which  are  fashioned  for  added  strength.  “The  way 
sports  cars  are  tuned  to  a specific  track,  you  can  build  a rod 
for  the  specific  stream  you  fish,”  said  McDonnell. 

Bogart  refers  to  cane  rods  as  functional  art. 
“They  may  look  good,  but  they  also  have  to  fish 
well,”  he  said.  “The  best  rods  accomplish  both.” 
He  cautions  consumers  against  buying  bargain 
Chinese  exports  that  are  appearing  more  com- 
monly in  the  U.S.  market.  “They’re  poor  imita- 
tions of  the  real  thing,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  cane  you  use  and  how  you  heat- 
treat  it,”  Bogart  said.  “A  good  rod-maker  is  a good 
fly  fisherman.  They  know  how  a rod  is  supposed 
fo  feel.” 

For  more  information  on  cane  rod-building 
and  rod-building  supplies,  visit  www.canerod. 
com,  www.wmharmsrods.com,  and  www.bam- 
boorods.com.  Q 
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A Baetis  Emerger 


The  Baetis  Emerger  has  proven  to  be 
an  effective  pattern  across  Pennsyl- 
vania trout  streams.  This  small  fly 
has  worked  for  me  on  streams  in  the 
southeast  like  Little  Bushkill  Creek, 
in  the  central  part  of  the  state  on  Big 
Fishing  Creek,  and  on  northcentral 
waters  like  Little  Pine  Creek.  The  Bae- 
tis Emerger  is  an  effective  fly  through- 
out much  of  the  fall  and  winter,  and  it 
has  produced  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary when  few  other  patterns  work. 

Try  this  fly  just  under  the  surface  if 
you  see  some  Little  Blue-Winged  Ol- 
ives emerging  or  on  or  near  the  bottom 
in  mid-winter.  In  March  and  April, 
fish  the  fly  in  a tandem  setup  behind  a 
larger,  easy-to-see  dry  fly. 

You’ll  find  this  fly  easy  to  tie.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  the  entire  pro- 
cess is  making  the  wing  pad  and  legs. 
Take  a large  bunch  of  long  gray  hackle 
barbules  (about  15  to  20)  and  tie 
them  in  a quarter-inch  to  an  eighth- 
inch  behind  the  eye  of  a size  18  or  20 
nymph  hook.  Let  the  barbule  tips 
extend  over  the  bend  and  the  butt 
toward  the  eye.  Dub  olive  opossum 
over  the  hackle  and  then  bring  the 
hackle  up  and  over  the  front  half  of 
the  body.  Leave  the  hackle  tips  in  tact 
because  they’ll  become  the  legs.  Dub 
the  thorax  especially  thick.  You  want 
the  wing  pads  on  top  enlarged  to  sug- 
gest an  emerging  mayfly.  After  you 
bring  the  hackle  tips  forward,  split 
them  half  to  the  right  of  the  shank 
and  half  to  the  left.  This  imitates  the 
emerger’s  legs. 

Practice  a bit  with  the  length  of  the 
legs.  If  they  are  too  long,  you  can  cut 
them,  but  I prefer  not  to  do  that.O 

Baetis  Emerger 

Hook:  Size  18  to  20  nymph  hook 
Thread:  Dark  olive,  6/0,  or  smaller 
Tail:  Dark  dun 
Body:  Dark-olive  opossum 
Wing  Pad:  Gray  hackle  fibers 
Hackle:  Gray  hackle  fibers 


Baetis  Emerger 


Dub  opossum  onto  waxed  tying 
thread  and  wind  the  material  halfway 
up  the  shank. 


1 • Tie  in  about  five  dark-dun  hackle 
barbules  for  the  tail.  Make  the  tail  just 
a bit  shorter  than  the  shank  length. 


Pull  the  hackle  tips  up  and  over 
the  front  half  of  the  body  and  tie  in 
just  behind  the  eye. 


by  Charles  R,  Meek 

.r~:^  photQs  by  the  author 


“•  Dub  some  more  opossum  liber- 
ally on  the  waxed  thread  and  wind  the 
material  up  just  behind  the  eye. 


• Tie  in  about  15  or  20  long  gray 
hackle  fibers  where  you  ended  the 
body.  Make  certain  the  hackle  tips 
point  back  over  the  bend  and  that  the 
butts  point  forwa rd. 


• Split  the  hackle  tips  in  two  with 
the  tying  thread  so  that  half  lay  on  the 
right  and  the  other  half  on  the  left. 
Whip  finish. 

Turn  the  page 
to  learn  how 
to  fish  the 
Baetis  Emerger. 
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Fishing  the  Baetis  Emerger 


by  Carl  Haensel 


Fly-fishing  in  winter  conjures  up  images  of  wader-clad 
folks  bundled  up  to  their  noses,  fishing  an  ice-choked 
stream.  While  this  is  occasionally  the  reality  of  fly- 
fishing in  January  and  February,  Pennsylvanians  are 
also  blessed  with  some  warm  days.  On  those  days,  it’s 
time  to  put  away  the  nymphs,  watch  for  rising  fish,  and 
start  thinking  of  spring.  This  is  because,  on  those  spe- 
cial warm  winter  days,  anglers  can  experience  a mayfly 
hatch.  Fly  anglers  often  call  them  “Blue-Winged  Olives,” 
or  “baetis.”  More  accurately,  they  are  almost  all  mayflies 
in  the  family  Baetidae.  Calling  them  “baetis”  is  just  a 
whole  lot  easier  than  saying  Psendocentroptiloide.  Idow- 
ever  you  feel  like  greeting  them  when  you  meet,  you 
should  be  happy  as  an  angler.  In  many  streams  they  can 
compose  up  to  20  percent  of  the  stream’s  total  macro- 
invertebrate biomass,  and  if  they’re  active,  the  fish  love 
them.  When  they  start  to  hatch,  look  for  emerger  pat- 
terns to  be  important. 

When  you  start  fishing  an  emerger,  it  can  be  a sign 
that  the  fishing  is  tough.  The  fish  are  usually  refusing 
every  other  offering  that  you’ve  tried.  So  you  tie  on  an 
emerger.  If  they  start  eating  it  like  there’s  no  tomor- 
row— well,  you’re  set  and  my  job  here  is  done.  Flowever, 
when  you’re  fishing  to  trout  that  are  eating  tiny  blue- 
gray  mayflies,  this  is  rarely  the  case. 

Trout  often  seem  to  key  in  on  a specific  component 
of  the  tiny  mayfly’s  life  stage,  and  will  refuse  many  offer- 
ings. To  combat  this  issue,  there  are  quite  a few  things 
you  can  try.  With  emerger  patterns,  remember  that  va- 
riety is  the  key.  Since  there  are  many  different  species 
of  actual  mayflies  that  you  might  represent  with  your 
flies,  keep  on  hand  a handful  of  sizes  as  well  as  some 
with  subtly  different  color  variations.  Using  some  syn- 
thetic dubbing  of  the  many  varieties  available  can  assist 
in  capturing  tiny  air  bubbles  on  the  fly,  which  add  real- 
ism and  can  provoke  a strike. 

Try  fishing  throughout  the  water  column  with  your 
emerger.  Sometimes  the  fish  will  want  the  fly  drifting 
along  the  bottom, 
and  sometimes  in  \ 

the  surface  film.  | 

Even  if  you  don’t 
see  chasing  fish,  a 
classic  fishing  tac- 
tic, the 


Lift,”  developed  for  fishing  nymphs  on  spring  creeks, 
works  wonders  when  used  with  emergers.  Developed 
before  World  War  II  by  Jim  Leisenring,  it  is  a technique 
that  dead-drifts  a fly  into  a prime  holding  location. 
Then,  just  as  the  fly  reaches  the  fish’s  holding  position, 
the  angler  causes  it  to  rise  suddenly  toward  the  surface, 
enticing  the  fish  to  strike. 

Begin  this  technique  by  standing  next  to  a run  or  cur- 
rent seam.  Cast  up  and  across  the  stream  with  a short 
amount  of  line.  After  the  fly  settles  to  the  water,  raise  the 
rod  tip  so  that  there  is  just  enough  line  on  the  water  so 
that  the  fly  sinks.  As  fhe  fly  moves  toward  you,  raise  the 
rod  tip  higher  to  prevent  slack  line  from  forming  on  the 
water.  Once  the  fly  passes  you  and  heads  downstream, 
slowly  lower  the  rod  tip  and  follow  the  line  with  it  to 
keep  pace  with  the  current.  These  motions  will  keep  the 
fly  on  the  bottom  and  drag-free  during  the  length  of  its 
drift.  Once  you  have  lowered  the  rod  to  the  horizontal 
position,  hold  it  still,  allowing  drag  to  set  in  and  the  cur- 
rent to  swing  your  line  across  the  stream.  As  a result, 
the  fly  will  swing  to  the  surface  like  an  emerging  mayfly 
nymph.  The  fly’s  upward  sweep  is  the  “lift”  part  of  the 
Leisenring  technique. 

Note  that  to  make  this  work,  it  is  important  to  get  the 
fly  on  the  bottom  quickly,  so  make  sure  to  add  enough 
weight  about  8 inches  above  your  fly.  To  get  this  tech- 
nique to  work  well  for  you,  time  the  swing  of  your  fly  so 
it  begins  to  move  upward  right  before  it  reaches  the  fish 
that  you  are  targeting. 

Practice  this  technique  in  clear  water  with  a fly  that 
you  can  see  to  get  the  swinging  technique  down.  When 
you’re  fishing  an  emerger,  try  adding  a small  amount  of 
motion  or  short  strip  to  your  swing.  It’s  a good  idea  that 
can  sometimes  convince  a reluctant  fish  to  bite.  Lastly, 
when  you  get  a hit  when  using  this  technique,  set  the 
hook  toward  the  side  of  the  stream,  so  you  don’t  pull  it 
directly  out  of  the  fish’s  mouth.  O 


Leisenring  Lift  Side  View 


illuslration-Carl  Hncnsel 


‘Leisenring 
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Best  Fishing  and  Boating  in  PA  State  Parks 


Lackawanna 

hy  Kelly  Houghton  State  Park 


Lackawanna  State  Park  is  in  the  Po- 
cono  Mountains  of  northeast  Penn- 
sylvania. Amidst  the  mountains  and 
in  the  beautiful  1,411 -acre  state  park 
is  an  abundance  of  recreational  ac- 
tivities, including  its  picturesque 
198-acre  lake.  “Whether  camping, 
viewing  wildlife,  swimming,  picnick- 
ing, boating,  fishing,  or  hiking,  all 
activities  center  around  our  beauti- 
ful lake,”  says  Alex  Stout,  Lackawanna 
State  Park  manager. 

Fishing 

Although  Lackawanna  Lake  of- 
fers many  activities  for  outdoor  rec- 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


reation,  the  lake’s  premier  sport  is 
fishing.  Anglers  cast  lines  for  both 
coldwater  and  warmwater  species. 
The  lake’s  warmwater  population  in- 
cludes eight  panfish  species,  including 
yellow  bullheads,  brown  bullheads, 
pumpkinseeds,  bluegills,  green  sun- 
fish,  black  and  white  crappies  and 
yellow  perch.  Two  different  forage 
fish  species,  white  suckers  and  golden 
shiners,  along  with  gamefish  species 
including  brook  trout,  chain  pickerel 
and  largemouth  bass,  also  inhabit  the 
lake.  Largemouth  bass  remain  the 
prominent  and  most  popular  fish  an- 
glers try  for  in  the  summer., 

Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 


The  lake  is  also  an  approved  trout 
water  with  an  annual  trout  stock- 
ing. Species  the  Commission  stocks 
into  the  lake,  as  well  as  the  streams 
and  creeks  feeding  the  lake,  are  trout, 
muskellunge,  walleyes,  channel  cat- 
fish, bullhead,  pickerel  and  large- 
mouth bass. 

If  you  enjoy  casting  from  shore, 
the  2.5-mile-long  lake  has  more  than 
7.5  miles  of  shoreline.  Shore  fishine, 
may  be  especially  productive  since  the 
latest  Fish  & Boat  Commission  sur- 
vey shows  that  five  different  species 
of  aquatic  vegetation  cover  about  24 

percent  of  the  shallow  water  surface, 
(article  continued  on  page  34) 
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LACKAWANNA  STATE  PARK 


Hiking  Trail 

/ Cross-country  Skiing 

Trail  Biking 

«¥  Equestrian  Trail 

••••  Multi-use  Trail 

Cross-country  Skiing, 
Hiking,  Mt.  Biking,  and 
Equestrian 

^ Parking 

• Gate 

- — Paved  Path 
Unpaved  Road 

I.  , ■ I Hiking  and  Cross-country 
Skiing  only  on  all  Trails 

I State  Park  No  Hunting 
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Park  Office 

Contact  Station 
Blue  Symbols 
Mean  Accessible 
Public  Phone 

First  Aid 
Restrooms 

Shov/erhouse/Restrooms 

Water 

Environmental 
Learning  Center 
Amphitheater 

Food  Concession 

Picnic  Area 

Picnic  Pavilion 

Playfieid 

Swimming  Pool 

Sledding  Area 

Ice  Skating 

Overlook 

Wildlife  Viewing  Blind 
Fishing  Pier 
Boat  Launch 
Boat  Rental 
Camping 

Organized  Group  Tenting 
Sanitary  Dump  Station 


To  East  Benton,  1.2  Mi 
& 1-81,  (Exit  61} 


To  1-81,  (Exit  60),  3 Mi. 


Contact  information 

Lackawanna  State  Park 
RR  1,  Box  230 
Dalton,  PA  18414-9785 
570-945-3239 

Email:  lackawannasp@state.pa.us 


www.fis  h .state,  pa . u s 
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The  most  common  fish  to  pull  through  the  ice 
are  trout,  largemouth  bass,  muskelluuge,  wall- 
eyes, pickerel  and  perch. 


In  addition  to  natural  fish  habitats, 
Lackawanna  has  an  abundance  of  ar- 
tificial habitats  that  rest  of  the  lake’s 
bottom.  Roughly  100  artificial  fish 
habitat  structures  dot  the  lake  in  six 
diiferent  sites  and  in  depths  ranging 
from  3 feet  to  25  feet. 

II  pier  fishing  is  your  preference, 
the  pier  adjacent  to  the  main  boat 
launch  offers  some  of  the  park’s  best 
fishing.  Rock  rubble  humps  and 
stream  channel  modifications  were 
placed  near  the  fishing  pier  to  im- 
prove angling  success.  The  park  has 
reported  that  anglers  are  very  happy 
with  the  results. 

Boating 

Lackawanna  Lake  is  an  electric-mo- 
tors-only  lake.  The  water’s  tranquility 
makes  it  a favorite  for  anglers  as  well 
as  those  hoping  to  capture  the  lake’s 
serenity  in  rowboats,  sailboats  and  ca- 
noes. Paddlers  especially  favor  the  lake 
because  it’s  fed  by  Kennedy  Creek. 

Although  a limited  number  of  boat 
mooring  spaces  are  available  season- 
ally, three  boat  launches  in  the  state 
park  make  trailering  and  launching 


boats  simple.  The  main  boat 
launch  is  close  to  the  fish- 
ing pier’s  central  location 
on  the  lake’s  northern  shore. 
This  launch  is  also  con- 
veniently located  near  the 
campground  and  organized 
group  camping  area.  Boat- 
ers can  find  a second  launch 
at  the  southernmost  tip  of 
the  lake  near  the  boat  moor- 
ing area.  The  third  launch  is 
in  the  northern  part  of  the 
lake  near  Bullhead  Bay.  If 
you  don’t  own  a boat,  a boat 
concession  near  the  swim- 
ming pool  area  also  rents 
various  types  of  watercraft. 

Winter  activities 

Although  the  majority  of 
park  activities  are  at  their 
prime  during  the  summer, 
Lackawanna  still  has  appeal- 
ing draws  during  the  winter. 
According  to  Stout,  the  attendance 
numbers  in  the  winter  depend  on 
the  weather,  and  they  typically  are 
only  about  a third  of  the  summer  at- 
tendance numbers.  Anglers  and  ice 
skaters  wait  for  cold  days  with  little 
snow.  Hikers,  bikers  and  walkers  lin- 
ger for  warmer  winter  temperatures, 
while  cold  temperatures  and  snow 
attract  those  who  enjoy  cross-coun- 
try skiing,  snowshoeing,  ice  skating 
and  sledding. 

If  the  angling  isn’t  successful  on 
a certain,  snowy  day,  it’s  simple  to 
gather  the  friends  or  family  and  your 
cross-country  skis  and  explore  some 
of  Lackawanna’s  5 miles  of  trails.  You 
could  also  sled  on  the  gentle  slopes 
near  pavilion  number  one,  or  dust  off 
the  skates  and  explore  the  maintained 
ice  skating  cove  just  south  of  the  fish- 
ing pier. 

However,  of  all  the  winter  recre- 
ation, the  most  popular  pastime  is 
ice  fishing.  Ice  fishing  consistently 
draws  the  lake’s  largest  crowds,  and 
when  the  weather  and  ice  are  per- 
fect, the  lake  can  be  dotted  with  well 
over  100  anglers.  Winter  attendance 


numbers  have  even  been  comparable 
to  summer  numbers  when  the  ice 
fishing  is  good. 

The  standard  ice  equipment  of  tip- 
ups  and  jigging  rods  tipped  with  live 
bait  or  small  lures  works  well.  As  far  as 
location,  the  majority  of  anglers  tend 
to  follow  the  deeper  lake  sections. 
Deep  water  can  be  found  in  the  lake’s 
main  channel,  which  curves  through 
varying  depths  of  1 2 to  40  feet. 

The  lake’s  three  boat  launch  areas, 
as  well  as  several  nearby  parking  areas, 
are  kept  plowed  for  convenient  winter 
access.  However,  Stout  advises  that 
people  steer  clear  of  the  ice  skating 
area  as  well  as  the  portion  of  ice  under 
the  bridge.  This  area  around  the  PA 
Route  407  bridge  remains  unsafe  even 
in  extreme  cold  temperatures. 

While  largemouth  bass  are  the  an- 
gling favorite  in  the  summer,  trout 
and  panfish  are  sought  in  the  win- 
ter. The  most  common  fish  to  pull 
through  the  ice  are  trout,  largemouth 
bass,  muskellunge,  walleyes,  pickerel 
and  perch.  Lackawanna  Lake  usu- 
ally receives  a winter  trout  stocking  in 
February. 

Not  only  is  Lackawanna  a state 
park  with  something  for  everyone, 
but  it’s  also  within  10  miles  of  a large 
metropolitan  area  and  serves  as  the 
headquarters  for  two  state  parks 
about  one  hour’s  drive  away.  East  of 
Lackawanna  is  Archbald  Pothole  State 
Park  and  about  25  miles  northwest 
is  Salts  Springs  State  Park.  Archbald 
Pothole  exhibits  the  world’s  largest 
glacial  pothole,  and  the  400-acre  Salt 
Springs  State  Park  offers  a nature  pre- 
serve atmosphere  with  waterfalls  and 
tall  hemlocks. 

Lackawanna  State  Park  itself  can 
easily  be  reached  from  1-81.  The  state 
park  is  located  in  the  Lackawanna 
Valley  and  was  once  an  important 
part  of  a Native  American  trail  that 
linked  the  valley  to  the  state  of  New 
York.  Lackawanna,  an  American  In- 
dian word  meaning  “the  meeting  ot 
two  streams,”  was  explored  in  the  ear- 
ly 1 800s  by  settlers  who  followed  the 
path  and  built  farms  in  the  valley.O 
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by  Dari  Black 

My  fishing  friends  who  live 
in  more  southern  states 
have  a difficult  time  getting 
their  minds  around  north- 
ern snow,  ice  or  even  open- 
water  temperatures  in  the 
low  40s.  “What  do  you  do 
during  the  three  or  four 
winter  months  when  you 
can’t  fish?”  They  ask. 

I tell  them,  “WTio  says  I 
don’t  go  fishing?  I dress  for 
cold  and  hit  the  water — 
either  open  water  or  hard 
water  depending  on  the  se- 
verity of  the  winter.” 

Several  decades  ago  my 
answer  would  have  been,  “I  sit  around  a warm  fire  and 
dream  of  spring,”  or,  “I  become  chilled  if  outside  for  very 
long.”  Those  days  are  pretty  much  a thing  of  the  past,  if  you 
dress  for  success  with  the  latest  winter  wear.  If  you’re  still 
trying  to  stay  warm  and  dry  with  poor  choices  in  clothing, 
you’ll  continue  to  suffer. 

Proper  layering 

The  idea  of  layering  clothing  for  cold  weather  outside 
activities  goes  back  to  earlier  times.  But  few  individuals 
understood  proper  layering,  and  the  clothing  industry 
certainly  lacked  the  technology  to  produce  the  needed 
garments. 

In  my  youth,  layering  simply  meant  piling  on  lots  of 
clothes.  I would  pull  on  cotton  thermal  top  and  bottom 
undergarments,  heavyweight  cotton  bluejeans,  cotton 
flannel  shirt,  a scratchy  wool  sweater  and  a flannel-lined 
coat  with  a rubberized  coating.  An  hour  or  so  later  I was 
damp  and  shivering. 

My  clothing  was  largely  to  blame  for  my  misery.  Cotton 
is  a poor  cold-weather  clothing  choice  because  it  retains 
moisture.  Putting  on  a rubberized  outer  shell  creates  a wa- 
terproof barrier  for  sure,  but  at  the  same  time  it  doesn’t  let 
moisture  escape. 


photos  by  the  author 

Staying  warm  and  dry 
in  winter  weather  involves 
three  considerations:  (a) 

insulation  that  holds  warm 
air  but  doesn’t  absorb  wa- 
ter; (b)  preventing  rain, 
snow  or  wind  from  pen- 
etrating your  insulation; 
and  (c)  allowing  the  water 
vapor  generated  by  body 
heat  to  escape  through  all 
layers.  Today’s  high-tech 
materials  address  all  three 
considerations  in  an  in- 
credibly comfortable  way 
with  a three-layer  cold- 
weather  clothing  system. 

Base  layer 

First  is  the  base  layer  next  to  your  skin.  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  wick  perspiration  away  from  the  body  so  it  passes  to 
the  next  layer. 

The  single  most  important  step  you  can  take  toward  be- 
ing comfortable  is  to  lose  those  inexpensive  cotton  thermal 
long  iohns.  With  the  exception  of  natural  silk,  manmade 
fibers  do  a better  job.  The  polypropylene  base-layer  gar- 
ments of  a few  years  ago  have  been  replaced  with  improved 
material  like  Thermastat™  and  the  newest  compression 
garments  that  fit  like  a second  skin. 

I’m  a fan  of  a silk  base  layer.  Silk  is  form-fitting  with- 
out the  tightness  of  compression  garments,  which  I find 
uncomfortable. 

Insulation  layer 

The  insulation  layer  must  create  space  to  trap  warm  air 
from  escaping  but  allow  perspiration  in  the  form  of  water 
vapor  to  pass  to  the  next  layer. 

Goose  down  has  long  been  an  outstanding  insulator 
in  outdoor  clothing,  but  it  doesn’t  let  perspiration  escape 
easily,  so  you  can  become  overheated  if  you’re  involved  in 
even  moderate  activity.  Furthermore,  down  is  bulky  and 


Don’t  let  winter’s  weather  keep  you  from  fishing.  Dress  for 
success  in  layers  with  the  latest  in  today’s  clothing. 
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Chart-courlcsy  of  NOAA 


The  head  is  an  area  of  significant  heat  loss,  so  it’s  impor- 
tant to  keep  it  covered. 


doesn’t  dry  quickly.  Natural  wool  remains  an  effective  in- 
sulator, but  all-wool  garments  retain  moisture  and  don’t 
dry  quickly. 

Today’s  best  insulation  materials  are  Polar  Fleece  or 
Thinsulate™ — warmth  without  weight  or  bulk.  Quality 
fleece  is  relatively  inexpensive,  it  readily  allows  water  vapor 
to  pass  through,  it  retains  insulating  abilities  when  wet,  and 
it  dries  very  quickly.  Vests,  hats,  neck  gators,  long  pants 
and  pull-over/zippered  tops  are  all  available  in  fleece. 


Shell  layer 

The  outermost  shell  layer  must  be  windproof  and 
waterproof,  yet  breathable  so  all  that  perspiration  can 
escape — otherwise  inner  layers  will  become  damp  and 
you’ll  end  up  shivering.  The  proper  outer  shell  material 
will  prevent  rain  (large  water  molecules)  from  passing 
through  while  allowing  water  vapor  (smaller  molecules) 
to  pass  to  the  outside. 

There  are  several  high-tech  materials  that  can  do  this. 
Gore-Tex®  is  likely  the  most  recognizable  name,  but  oth- 
er shell  materials  include  Dry-Plus®,  Tech  H20™,  Foul 
Tech™  and  textured  nylon.  The  key  is  to  purchase  water- 
proof shell  clothing  for  which  the  manufacturer  states  that 
the  actual  material  is  breathable,  instead  of  claiming  that 
the  garment  breathes  through  vents  or  inner  mesh  lining. 
Rubberized  or  PVC  material  never  breathes. 

To  be  comfortable,  layering  must  extend  to  the  entire 
body.  You  must  include  long-sleeve  tops  and  long  bottoms. 
And  don’t  forget  the  appropriate  liner  sock  and  insulating 
sock  before  slipping  your  foot  into  a shoe  or  boot. 

Adjusting  the  thermostat 

Some  people  can  withstand  cold  better  than  others. 
You  may  require  more  or  less  insulation  than  your  buddy 
to  maintain  the  same  comfort  level.  For  example,  to  stay 
warm  I generally  need  a fleece  pull-over  and  Thinsulate 
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vest  while  my  fishing  buddy  Dave  wears  only  a pullover. 
During  extreme  cold  periods,  1 replace  my  raingear  shell 
with  a Thinsulate  insulated  coat  in  addition  to  a fleece 
pullover. 

The  head  is  an  area  of  signihcant  heat  loss,  so  it’s  impor- 
tant to  keep  it  covered.  For  some  individuals  that  might  be 
a simple  ball  cap.  For  others,  it  may  require  a neck  gaiter 
and  tightly  knit  watch  cap  or  a Thinsulate/Gore-Tex  ball- 
cap.  If  you  wear  a watch  cap,  consider  adding  a headband 
visor  to  reduce  glare  for  improved  sight  on  the  water  or 
on  the  ice. 

Hands,  fingers 

Depending  on  the  activity,  there  are  several  options  to 
consider  when  it  comes  to  hands  and  fingers.  If  you’re 
fishing  with  a rod  and  reel  where  feel  is  important,  finger- 
less gloves  in  either  ragg  wool  or  fleece  are  popular.  Take 
two  or  three  pairs  along  in  case  one  gets  wet.  When  you’re 
running  an  outboard,  hauling  a sled  onto  the  ice  or  pad- 
dling a kayak,  you  need  the  protection  of  full-finger  lined, 
waterproof  gloves. 

For  added  warmth  of  toes  and  fingers,  look  to  the  magic 
of  self-contained  chemical  heat  packs.  Stick  “toe  warmers” 
with  adhesive  strips  to  the  bottom  of  your  socks,  and  slip 
“hand  warmers”  into  your  jacket  pockets  to  bring  feeling 
back  to  your  pinkies. 

Fine-tuning 

• Wading:  Winter  steelhead  or  inland  trout  anglers  have 
wader  requirements.  Many  opt  for  extra-thick  neoprene 
chest  waders.  However,  if  you  walk  any  distance  on  dry 
land,  more  than  likely  you’ll  work  up  a sweat  because  neo- 
prene doesn’t  breathe.  I am  much  more  comfortable  with 
insulating  fleece  pants  and  a pair  of  Gore-Tex  waders. 

• Boat  fishing:  When  jet  boating  during  winter  on  one 
of  the  state’s  major  rivers,  any  exposed  skin  on  your  face 
will  take  a beating  from  wind  burn  and  cold  air.  I’ve  tried 
balaclavas,  but  these  hooded  slip-on  head  protectors  aren’t 
sufficiently  windproof  at  boat  speeds.  However,  there  is  a 
relatively  new  item  called  a sport  utility  mask  with  inter- 
changeable lenses.  These  masks  are  lightweight  and  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  the  motorcycle  helmets  worn  by 
tournament  bass  anglers  during  the  spring  and  fall. 

• Ice  fishing:  Ice  anglers  can  exert  a lot  of  heat-producing 
energy  when  pulling  a sled  or  drilling  holes.  Therefore,  be 
sure  you  can  shed  some  of  your  insulating  layers  during 
strenuous  activity.  In  addition,  be  sure  your  bibs  have  rein- 
forced Gordura®  knee  pads  for  crawling  around  the  holes 
on  the  ice.  Because  set-up  is  easy  and  prices  are  falling, 
every  ice  angler  should  have  a pop-up  shelter,  which  can  be 
easily  heated  with  a lantern  or  small  portable  heater. 

Don’t  let  winter’s  miserable  weather  keep  you  from 
fishing.  Simply  dress  for  success  in  layers  with  the  latest  in 
today’s  clothing.  O 


Apparel  for  Winter  Kayaking 

I’m  not  into  winter  kayaking,  but  I have  friends  who 
live  for  it,  and  it’s  becoming  more  popular  every  sea- 
son. As  kayaker  Ryan  Wiegel  explains,  “Boaters  have 
very  special  requirements  in  garments.  You  cannot 
wear  your  typical  cold-weather  fishing  clothing. 

“When  kayaking  in  the  winter,  you  work  up  more 
of  a sweat  than  when  fishing.  The  name  of  the  game  is 
to  stay  cool  so  that  you  don’t  perspire.  We  use  a layer- 
ing system,  but  we  do  not  over  do  it.  Plus,  since  our 
upper  torso  is  very  active  paddling,  it  is  vital  to  have 
flexible  clothing. 

“Our  base  layer  serves  to  wick  away  sweat,  but  it  also 
acts  as  a rash  guard  due  to  all  the  paddle  movements. 
The  base  layer  and  thin  insulating  layer  must  stretch. 
Everything  is  designed  with  “MVT”  in  mind — Mois- 
ture Vapor  Transmission.” 

The  outer  shells  specifically  made  for  cold-water 
kayaking  are  exceptional  performance  garments.  Not 
only  must  the  outer  layer  be  wind-resistant,  waterproof 
and  breathable,  but  the  shell  must  also  be  flexible  and 
durable.  Gordura  nylon  fabric  covers  all  critical  rub 
points.  On  a full  dry  suit  the  wrist  and  neck  openings 
have  special  latex  gaskets  to  keep  water  out. 

“I  wear  a water  sport  helmet  with  ear  protection. 
It  provides  some  insulation  but  also  allows  heat  to 
escape.  We  wear  thick  neoprene  boots  with  felt  soles 
instead  of  shoes.  Our  gloves  have  a waterproof  nylon 
outer  shell  with  gripper  dots  to  hold  a paddle  better, 
and  special  removable  inner  gloves  for  warmth. 

“With  all  the  technical  clothing  we  use,  I am  more 
comfortable  kayaking  than  walking  down  the  street  in 
the  winter,”  Wiegel  says. 

And,  of  course,  don’t  even  think  about  boarding  a 
kayak  without  wearing  a life  jacket — DB. 
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REFLECTING  ON  THE  WATER 

Ice  Fishing  on  the  Pond 


by  Ron  Kuhn 


Winter  has  enveloped  Pennsylvania.  The  holidays  with 
warm  feasts  and  gifts  have  passed,  giving  way  to  the  short 
days  and  long  nights  leading  to  the  spring  thaw.  Jack  had 
assembled  his  ice  fishing  gear  in  the  corner  of  his  shop, 
next  to  the  wooden  boat  he’s  restoring  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. As  he  thinks  about  everything  to  bring  on  the  trip, 
lack  laughs  to  himself:  He  thinks  of  the  small  wooden 
boat  on  the  Susquehanna  with  a huge  Russian  icebreaker 
clearing  the  way  in  front  of  it  as  he  fishes  along  the  way. 
Jack  is  brought  back  to  reality  when  his  son,  Ethan,  opens 
the  outside  door  and  makes  his  way  into  the  warm  wood- 
fired  shop.  “How  thick  is  the  ice  where  we  are  going?”  The 
young  boy  asked.  “At  least  6 inches  from  what  everyone 
has  been  telling  me,”  Jack  said. 

After  several  weeks  of  manufactur 
ing  his  supply  of  fishing 
lures,  nets  and 
custom  rods, 
lack  was  start- 
ing to  get  cab- 
in fever.  The 
mahogany  boat  was 
right  on  schedule  for  some  sum- 
mer boating,  so  he  figured  small- 
pond  ice  fishing  would  be  the  cure 
for  his  fever. 

Jack  closed  the  van  door  and 
waved  to  Beth  as  he  and  Ethan  set  out 
for  the  pond.  Elbe  had  the  flu,  so  Beth 
stayed  home  to  take  care  of  her.  On  the  way 
to  the  old  farm  pond.  Jack  explained  that  in  the 
Midwest  anglers  drive  cars  onto  the  ice  and  set  up 
large  trailers  to  ice  fish  for  sturgeon,  and  that  some  states 
allow  gigging  through  the  ice.  Ethan  told  Jack  about  the 
tractor  trailers  that  he  saw  on  TV  crossing  the  large  lakes 
in  the  far  north.  Ethan  decided  that  he  didn’t  want  to 
drive  trucks  across  ice  for  a living.  “Too  dangerous  for 
me,”  he  told  his  father. 

As  the  two  drove  along  an  old  road  with  fields  on  both 
sides,  a herd  of  deer  crossed  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  by 
the  pond  they  would  be  fishing.  After  loading  the  family 
toboggan  with  all  of  their  fishing  supplies,  they  started 
out  across  the  field.  Jack  then  remembered  the  thermos 
of  hot  chicken  noodle  soup  Beth  had  packed  while  she 
made  some  for  Ellie.  After  a return  trip  to  the  van,  he  and 
Ethan  were  on  their  way  to  the  pond. 


illustrations  hy  the  author 

The  pond  wasn’t  large,  but  it  was  deep  and  fed  by  springs. 
“Should  be  some  decent-sized  brown  trout  in  here,”  Jack 
mused.  “How  did  brown  trout  get  in  here?”  Ethan  ques- 
tioned. “The  farmer  bought  some  from  the  local  private 
hatchery  to  try  out.  Jack  made  his  way  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  pond  where  a large  sycamore  had  blown  over  into 
the  pond’s  deep  end  during  a violent  thunderstorm  a few 
months  earlier.  The  storm  had  peeled  part  of  the  farmer’s 
red  metal  barn  roof  back,  exposing  his  stores  of  straw,  hay 
and  alfalfa  to  the  hail  and  rain  torrents  that  the  sky  threw 
down  on  the  Adams  County  countryside. 

The  following  Monday  Jack  had  driven  over  to  the  farm 
to  help  Mr.  Chronister  repair  his  roof  and  to  help  clean  up 
the  debris  from  the  storm.  As  a young  boy 
Jack  had  helped  “Doc”  with  farm- 
ing by  raking  hay  bales  and 
milking  cows. 

As  Jack  bored  holes 
through  the  ice,  he 
thought  about  his 
first  job  and  how 
much  fun  he  had 
driving  the  tractor 
and  swimming  in  the 
pond  with  the  other 
neighborhood  boys 
that  also  worked  there. 
As  the  two  sat  in  their  seats. 
Jack  told  Ethan  about  his  friend, 
Donny,  who  found  a metal  box  with  sev- 
eral baseball  cards,  including  those  of  Mickey 

Mantle  and  Ted  Williams,  along  with  some  old  hand- 
carved  fishing  lures.  Jeff,  Doc’s  son,  had  placed  the  cards 
there  as  a boy  long  before  he  had  gone  off  to  Vietnam, 
never  to  return.  Donny  had  given  the  box  to  Doc  and  he 
took  a long  look  at  it.  The  next  day  the  box  was  back  where 
Donny  had  found  it.  “He  never  asked  about  it  again,”  Jack 
said.  That’s  when  the  storm  pulled  back  the  roof  and  ex- 
posed the  250-year-old  white  oak  beams  and  the  rusted 
metal  box  from  years  ago. 

As  the  old  man  walked  around  the  hay  mound  surveying 
the  damage,  he  had  picked  up  the  metal  box  and  had  hand- 
ed it  to  Jack.  “You  have  a son  who  would  probably  enjoy 
these  things,  don’t  you?”  Jack  looked  at  him  for  a moment 
and  tried  to  ask,  “Are  you  sure...?”  As  the  old  man  nodded, 
he  pulled  a sheet  of  metal  down  to  its  original  spot. 
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Jack  remembered  the  many  times  he  had 
fished  the  small  stream  that  Chronister 
Lane  crossed  to  get  to  the  farmhouse. 

He  and  Donny  had  helped  Mr. 

Chronister  repair  the  bridge. 

Into  the  concrete  they  had  placed 
their  hand  prints 
and  names  next 
to  a copper  penny, 
dated  1958. 

As  Jack  and 
Ethan  fished,  they 
kept  mostly  bluegills 
and  yellow  perch  and 
threw  three  brown 
trout  back,  according  to 
Doc’s  wishes. 

As  the  day  turned  to 
evening.  Jack  and  Ethan 
headed  back  to  the  van  with  an  empty 
thermos  and  bucket  full  of  the  largest  bluegills  and  yellow 
perch  caught  that  day. 

On  their  way  home.  Jack  received  a cell  phone  call  from 
one  of  the  local  hardware  stores.  The  owner  requested 
Jack’s  lures,  and  Jack  wanted  minnows  and  ice-fishing  gear. 
After  arriving  home.  Jack  placed  the  bucket  of  frozen  fish 
next  to  the  wood  stove  to  thaw  before  they  cleaned  them. 
Once  the  gear  was  put  away.  Jack  processed  the  order  to 
deliver  on  Monday. 

Jack  started  Ethan  on  raising  minnows  and  other  live 
bait  after  his  last  birthday  as  a first  job  and  to  give  him 
some  more  responsibility.  Ethan’s  Great-Uncle  Gene 
showed  him  how  to  mix  newspaper  with  soil  and  how 
much  moisture  to  add  to  raise  the  biggest  nightcrawlers. 

After  their  catch  was  cleaned  and  soaking  in  salt  wa- 
ter, Jack  called  Ethan  to  his  desk  and  pulled  a rusted  box 
from  the  lower  door.  “Mr.  Chronister  wanted  me  to  give 
this  to  you.”  Jack  explained  how  proud  he  was  of  Ethan 
taking  care  of  his  live  bait,  and  that  he  was  now  re- 
sponsible enough  to  take  care  of  the  tin  full  of  cards 
and  lures.  Ethan  held  up  some  of  the  cards  and 
decided  he  would  put  the  cards  in  a plastic  case  to 
protect  them  so  that  he  could  pass  them  on  to  his 
kids  and  tell  them  the  story  behind  them.  Uncle 
Gene  made  a special  display  case  to  put  the  lures 
in  so  that  Ethan  could  hang  them  on  his  bed- 
room wall. 

The  following  day.  Jack  filled  his  fish  fryer 
with  peanut  oil  and  lit  the  burner  under  the  fryer. 

They  ate  deep-fried  panfish  fillets  and  small  po- 
tatoes. Ethan  sanded  the  hull  of  their  wooden  boat 
as  Beth  and  Elbe  sat  next  to  the  wood  stove.  They 
scanned  an  atlas  of  Pennsylvania,  picking  places  to  go 
boating  in  their  new  “old”  boat  in  the  summer. 


We  haven’t  seen  our  friends  who  have 
the  cabin  up  near  Raystown,  so 
maybe  we  could  stop 
there  for  some 
striper  fishing  in 
the  late  spring,” 
Jack  said,  while  leat- 
ing  through  a catalog 
of  tubing  and  water- 
skiing  equipment.  “W'e 
could  do  some  tubing 
while  we’re  up  there,  too.” 
After  dinner  Elbe  sat  in 
the  driver’s  seat  of  the  boat, 
turning  the  steering  wheel,  lack 
and  Beth  watched  their  kids  enjoy- 
ing the  old  boat.  O 

Ice  Fishing  Information 

Looking  for  information  on  where  to  go  for  good 
hard-water  action,  which  species  you’ll  find,  and 
how  to  tempt  fish?  On  the  Gommission’s  “Winter 
Eishing”  pages  on  its  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us, 
you’ll  find  a link  to  “Ice  Eishing  in  PA”  including 
a large  chart  on  ice  fishing  tackle  and  techniques 
detailing  how,  where  and  when  to  catch  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bluegills,  crappies,  yellow  perch,  largemouth 
bass,  northern  pike,  walleyes  and  trout  through  the 
ice.  Enter  this  address  into  your  browser;  www. 
fish.state.pa.us/ice.htm,  and  click  on  “Ice  Eishing 
in  PA.” 
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RAYSTOWN  LAKE  SPILLWAY’S  WINTER 


by  Freddie  McKnight 
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My  lishing  partners  and  I 
pull  into  the  parking  area  and 
start  unloading  enough  gear  to 
survive  a week  in  the  wilderness.  Instead,  we’re  descend- 
ing the  nearby  bank  to  go  night  hshing.  Dressed  for  blow- 
ing snow  and  temperatures  in  the  teens,  we  will  soon  be 
under  the  cover  of  darkness,  which  is  when  the  best  winter 
hshing  occurs  here. 

We  cross  the 
and  start  our  trek  down  the 
road  that  leads  between  the 
power  plant  and  the  breast  of 
Raystown  Dam.  We  hnally 
reach  the  top  of  the  bank  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  power 
plant.  This  is  the  trickiest 
part  of  the  entire  walk — de- 
scending about  50  feet  over 
large  chunks  of  limestone 
used  to  minimize  erosion. 

We  make  the  descent  with 
little  problem  and  arrive  at 
our  starting  place  for  the  eve- 
ning’s trip. 

The  water  is  clear,  but  not  a hsh  can  be  seen.  My  part- 
ners, both  of  whom  have  never  hshed  this  area  before,  are 
skeptical.  I assure  them  that,  by  an  hour  after  dark,  they 
will  be  able  to  shine  a flashlight  into  those  same  locations 
and  see  rock  bass  stacked  on  top  of  one  another,  similar  to 
what  they’d  see  in  a hatchery  raceway. 

We  start  hshing  at  dusk,  catching  only  a handful  of  rock 
bass  from  the  deeper  water  toward  the  middle  of  the  river 
at  the  base  of  the  spillway.  Once  it’s  pitch  black,  the  ac- 
tion is  consistent.  Rock  bass  are  bitting  our  baits  almost 
as  quickly  as  we  can  get  them  in  the  water.  In  addition, 
we  catch  several  small  walleyes  and  a lone  fallhsh.  By  eve- 
ning’s end,  these  newcomers  are  sold  on  the  potential  of 
Raystown  Lake’s  spillway  winter  rock  bass. 

Raystown  Lake  and  its  spillway  area  are  famous  for 
producing  trophy-sized  hsh.  Most  notably,  the  state  re- 
cords for  landlocked  sfriped  bass  and  landlocked  salmon 
have  come  from  the  lake,  and  the  spillway  area  produced 
a previous  record  brown  trout.  The  moving  water  be- 
low the  dam  has  attracted  many  anglers  for  its  walleyes. 


The  simple  rigging  consists  of  lip-hooking  a minnow  and 
adding  just  enough  weight  to  get  it  near  the  bottom. 


trout,  stripers,  bass  and  muskies,  but  rock  bass  are  an 
overlooked  resource. 

In  recent  years,  the  population  of  this  species  has  de- 
clined in  much  of  the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna  River  wa- 
tershed. As  a result,  the  daily  limit  of  hsh  in  the  Juniata  sec- 
tion was  reduced  from  50  hsh  per  day  to  10  per  day  several 
years  ago.  The  lone  exception  to  their  decline  has  been  in 

the  spillway  area,  where  they 
thrive  in  ample  numbers. 

Aside  from  dealing  with 
the  cold  and  the  10-minute 
walk  to  the  hshing  area,  there 
is  no  easier  way  to  catch  hsh. 
luring  a light  or  medium- 
action  spinning  rod,  a few 
dozen  minnows  and  a selec- 
tion of  hooks  and  splitshot. 
My  preference  is  a medi- 
um-action outht  with  8-  or 
10-pound-test  line,  in  case  I 
hook  up  with  one  of  the  larg- 
er hsh  species  that  mingles 
with  the  rock  bass. 

The  simple  rigging  consists  of  lip-hooking  a minnow 
and  adding  )ust  enough  weight  to  get  it  near  the  bottom. 
The  raceway  outflow  varies  daily,  so  experiment  to  hne- 
tune  your  setup.  Normally,  I toss  the  offering  in  for  a dis- 
tance not  more  than  the  length  of  the  rod  I am  using,  be- 
cause the  best  hshing  is  often  right  at  your  feet. 

Even  though  minnows  are  my  top  pick  for  bait,  these 
rock  bass  aren’t  particular.  When  minnows  aren’t  avail- 
able, nightcrawlers,  small  jigs  and  even  small  minnow- 
imitating  stickbaits  will  take  these  hsh.  In  a pinch,  a 1 - or 
2-inch  white  plastic  tail  can  be  hshed  on  the  same  rig  as 
you  would  use  with  a minnow.  Just  occasionally  add  a 
twitch  to  the  offering. 

If  you’re  using  a minnow,  don’t  discard  it  aher  catching  a 
rock  bass.  You  may  catch  several  hsh  on  the  bait,  regardless 
of  its  condition.  As  long  as  it  resembles  a minnow,  use  it. 
Just  add  some  subtle  twitches  occasionally  to  entice  the  hsh. 
Remember  that  you  won’t  always  feel  the  bite,  so  check  your 
line  often  to  minimize  the  number  of  swallowed  hooks. 

The  volume  of  hsh  you  can  catch  is  high,  but  their  sizes 
vary.  The  average  rock  bass  will  run  about  8 inches  long. 
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but  if  you  are 
looking  for 
bigger  fish,  you 
may  sort  your 
way  through 
dozens  before 
you  fill  your 
10-fish  limit. 
Remember  that 
all  of  this  ac- 
tion takes  place 
after  dark,  so 
be  prepared  to 
fish  in  some 
difficult  condi- 
tions. Keeping 
a pocketful  of 
hand  warmers 
is  a great  idea, 
because  han- 
dling this  many  fish  will  cause  even  the  toughest  hands  to 
become  cold  quickly. 

The  Raystown  spillway  is  under  the  control  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  so  many  areas  of  this  location 
are  off-limits  to  anglers.  The  raceway  below  the  power 
plant  is  open  to  fishing  from  the  lower  end  of  the  fence 
downstream.  The  main  spillway  area  and  the  tunnel 
several  hundred  yards  down- 
stream both  allow  limited 
access  to  anglers,  but  a white 
line  painted  on  the  rocks  and 
many  posted  signs  clearly 
mark  where  visitors  should 
not  trespass. 

Safety 

The  spillway  is  part  of  a 
massive  flood  control  project, 
so  the  spillway  gates,  the  tun- 
nel area  or  even  the  power 
plant  may  open  or  close  sever- 
al times  a day.  Warning  sirens 
will  sound  before  this  occurs. 

During  the  winter,  when  hypo- 
thermia is  a possibility,  it’s  best 
to  leave  the  area  to  ensure  your 
safety.  Mist  from  the  spillway 
can  accumulate  on  a person 
quickly,  and  it  can  form  ice 
on  the  shoreline  rocks,  which 
makes  walking  nearly  impos- 
sible. Falling  water  can  also 
cause  ice  to  form  on  the  shore- 
line and,  in  the  dark,  navigat- 


ing among  the  rocks  is  difficult.  A good  headlamp  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  when  carrying  your  fishing  gear  in  these 
circumstances.  Tread  carefully. 

W'inter  road  conditions  are  also  a safety  concern.  For 
those  who  want  to  fish  the  best  location,  park  near  the 
stop  sign  at  the  roadway  leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  dam. 
From  there,  cross  the  road,  go  over  the  guardrail  and  then 
walk  the  roadway  that  services  the  back  of  the  power  plant. 
Once  you  get  there,  a well-worn  path  will  take  you  to  the 
raceway  from  the  power  plant  and  to  the  best  winter  rock 
bass  fishing. 

Getting  there 

For  those  traveling  from  outside  the  area,  take  U.S. 
Route  22  to  Huntingdon  and  reach  T-431,  Point  Road. 
This  road  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  Juniata  River.  Fol- 
low this  road  along  the  river,  passing  the  Commission’s 
Point  Access.  The  spillway  is  about  4 miles  upstream  from 
the  boat  launch. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  great  open-water  fishing  this 
winter,  give  the  Raystown  spillway  rock  bass  a try.  The  ac- 
tion is  hot,  regardless  of  the  weather.  Since  the  best  fishing 
occurs  in  darkness,  you’ll  have  little  in  the  way  of  competi- 
tion from  others.  Obey  the  Corps  of  Engineers’  restric- 
tions and  practice  common  sense,  and  you’ll  enjoy  a fun 
way  to  ward  off  winter’s  cold.  O 


If  you  are  looking  for  some  great  open-water  fish 
ing  this  winter,  give  the  Raystown  spillway  rock 
hass  a try.  / 


\ Wi  . ^ 


When  minnows  aren’t  available,  night- 
crawlers,  small  jigs  and  even  small 
minnow-imitating  stickbaits  will  take 
these  fish. 
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FISHINO  LOG 


Have  you  ever  tried  to  re- 
member which  bait  you  caught  a 
certain  fish  on,  which  conditions  triggered 
the  start  of  the  Blue-Winged  Olive  hatch  last  year 
or  which  outing  you  took  when  you  saw  that  bear  along 
the  stream?  A great  way  to  help  refresh  your  memory  for 
these  situations  and  provide  reminders  of  the  great  times 
you’ve  had  is  to  start  your  own  fishing  log.  Fishing  logs 
can  also  help  you  increase  your  catches  by  reminding  you 
of  your  most  successful  tactics.  There  are  several  ways  that 
you  can  create  your  own  log.  Each  is  based  on  how  you 
want  to  remember  your  fishing  experiences. 

Handwritten  account 


hy  John  Allen 

photos  by  the  author 

ite  spreadsheet  feature  is  that  you  can  easily  keep  track  of 
your  totals  for  the  year  by  summing  the  cells  in  which  you 
enter  various  amounts — caught  and  lost  fish. 

The  advantages  of  keeping  an  electronic  log  are  that  you 
can  compile  a lot  of  information  easily,  allow  yourself  to 
find  entries  quickly,  and  as  long  as  you  save  and  back  up 
the  information,  you  never  have  to  worry  about  losing  it. 

There  are  a tew  disadvantages,  however,  when  using  an 
electronic  format.  If  your  computer  ever  crashes  and  you 
did  not  save  or  back  up  your  information,  all  of  you  work 
is  permanently  lost.  With  electronic  logs,  you  can’t  enter 
the  information  as  quickly  as  you  can  in  a handwritten  log. 
Sometimes  delays  may  occur  from  the  time  you  are  out 
fishing  to  the  time  you  get  home  to  transfer  your  informa- 
tion. You  might  also  forget  details  of  your  data  before  you 
have  time  to  enter  it  into  your  computer.  Delays  can  affect 
your  log’s  accuracy. 


One  kind  of  log  is  a handwritten  accounting  using  a 
notepad  or  empty  booklet.  You  can  also  purchase  one 
that  is  designed  specifically  for  fishing  with  a template. 
The  greatest  advantage  of  a handwritten  log  is  that  you 
can  make  notes  while  you’re  fishing,  writing  information 
while  it  is  still  fresh  in  your  mind.  It’s  simple  to  set  up  and 
can  easily  be  copied  into  other  formats  to  create  backup 
copies.  The  disadvantage  to  keeping  this  kind  of  log  is 
that  if  you  don’t  put  the  log  in  something  waterproof  and 
you  get  caught  in  a rainstorm  or  fall  in  the  water,  it  could 
become  ruined  and  you  could  lose  all  the  information 
you’ve  compiled. 
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Electronic  log 

Another  kind  ot  log  you  can  keep  is  electronic.  There 
are  typically  two  ways  you  can  create  an  electronic  log,  de- 
pending on  how  proficient  you  are  with  certain  computer 
programs.  You  can  use  a word  processing  program  and 
create  a template,  or  you  can  type  out  the  information  in 
whatever  formats  you  want.  A spreadsheet  program  allows 
you  to  enter  each  type  of  information  into  its  own  cell,  and 
you  can  create  filters  to  search  any  of  the  entries,  such  as 
dates,  conditions,  lures,  baits  and  waterways.  My  favor- 


A spreadsheet  program  allows  you  to  enter  each  type  of 
information  into  its  own  cell,  and  you  can  create  filters  to 
search  any  of  the  entries. 

Online  log 

The  last  practical  kind  of  log  you  can  use  involves  the 
Internet.  There  are  several  web  sites  you  can  find  by  us- 
ing search  engines  and  typing  in  “fishing  logs.”  These  web 
sites  allow  you  to  enter  your  fishing  information  for  the 
day,  perhaps  upload  a couple  of  pictures,  and  allow  other 
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Which  information 

Aside  from  the  obvious,  such  as  the  stream 
name  and  date  fished,  the  type  of  information 
you  should  put  into  your  log  can  vary  greatly. 
Typically,  you’ll  want  to  enter  the  time  of  day 
fished,  the  weather  (including  air  and  water 
temperature),  cloud  cover,  wind,  and  even  the 
moon  phase.  You  can  also  include  the  water  lev- 
el, condition  of  a lake  or  flowing  water,  rod  used, 
reel,  line  weight,  and  successful  and  not  success- 
ful lures,  baits  or  flies.  Note  also  the  kinds  of 
flies  that  are  hatching,  your  fishing  partners,  and 
then  your  catch,  which  would  consist  of  species, 
size  ranges  and  amounts.  I usually  try  to  keep 
what  I write  in  these  sections  brief.  At  the  end  I 
add  extra  note  space  to  write  in  any  additional 
information — if  1 saw  something  unusual  or  to 
repeat  or  emphasize  something  1 wrote  in  the 
other  log  sections. 

For  example,  if  I said  in  the  other  sections 
that  I used  size  16  and  size  18  Blue- Winged 
Olives,  I could  include  additional  information 
like,  “the  trout  were  refusing  the  size  16  every 
time  I drifted  it  by  them,  but  they  would  take 
the  size  18.” 

Benefits 

Now  you  may  wonder  what  kind  of  benefits 
you  can  get  out  of  starting  a log  and  if  all  this 
effort  is  worthwhile.  The  greatest  benefit  of 


As  you  maintain  fishing  logs  year  to  year,  your  log’s  value  may  increase 
with  the  wealth  of  fishing  know-how  you’ll  detail. 


people  to  view  your  logs.  This  kind  of  log  can  be  a nice 
way  to  maintain  the  information  and  share  your  stories 
and  pictures  with  friends.  The  major  disadvantage  is  that 
if  the  web  site  closes,  you  might  lose  all  of  the  hard  work 
that  went  in  to  creating  your  log.  This  is  why  it’s  impor- 
tant to  back  up  and  save  all  your  work  or  keep  a backup 
copy  somewhere. 

Typically,  depending  on  the  amount  of  time  you  want 
to  put  in  to  creating  a log,  the  very  best  logs  are  combina- 
tions of  all  three  different  kinds.  Begin  with  writing  down 
notes  while  out  on  the  water  that  will  help  you  remember 
information  you  want  to  include  in  your  log  when  you  get 
back  to  the  computer. 

One  really  nice  way  to  compile  a log  is  by  using  a three- 
ring  binder.  1 enter  my  information  electronically  and 
then  print  it.  I put  the  printouts  into  the  binder  with  any 
pictures  1 would  like  to  add,  along  with  any  maps  or  other 
useful  information  I gathered  while  on  that  trip. 

1 typically  make  a binder  for  each  year  and  sepa- 
rate the  information  by  the  particular  waterway 
I was  fishing.  You  can  sort  your  binder  in  a va- 
riety of  ways,  which  can  include  sorting  by  date 
or  species  of  fish. 


starting  a log  is  having  that  comparative  information  for 
reference  when  you  want  to  know  when  a certain  hatch 
occurred  or  when  the  bass  moved  into  the  shallows  during 
the  pre-spawn.  It  can  also  be  a great  item  to  read  over  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  remember  the  great  moments  you  had 
throughout  the  year  and  plan  future  strategies. 

As  you  maintain  fishing  logs  year  to  year,  your  log’s 
value  may  increase  with  the  wealth  of  fishing  know-how 
you’ll  detail.  You’ll  want  to  review  this  information  often 
and  pass  it  along  to  younger  anglers  in  your  family. 

Every  angler  should  keep  a log,  even  if  it’s  just  for  one 
year.  You  might  be  surprised  how  much  information  you 
can  compile  from  your  fishing  journeys  that  might  other- 
wise slip  your  mind  if  you  don’t  write  it  down.  In  the  end, 
how  you  create  your  log  is  up  to  you  because  ultimately  its 
purpose  is  to  extend  each  fishing  trip  just  a little  bit  longer 
through  the  recollection  of  the  experience.  O 
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There  are  also 
many  attendees  who  are  old  friends 
who  relish  the  opportunity  to  play 
“stump  the  chump”  with  the  WCO 
at  the  booth.  Still  others  want  to  ar- 
gue a point  of  contention  through  the 
use  of  hypothetical  situations.  These 
scenarios  usually  begin  with,  “I  had  a 
friend  who,”  or  “How  about  this?” 

These  show-goers  can  be  a lively 
group,  and  sometimes  we  have  to 
agree  to  disagree  on  hot-button  top- 
ics of  the  day. 

There  are  always  two  things  I can 
count  on  during  these  weeks  of  an- 
swering questions.  The  first  is  lock- 
jaw from  smiling  and  laughing  with 
our  anglers  and  boaters.  The  other  is 
a common  cold  seven  days  after  the 
show,  which  1 always  seem  to  get.  O 


Showtime! 


One  of  the  most  popu- 
lar questions  posed  to 
waterways  conserva- 
tion officers  (WCOs)  is, 
what  do  you  do  during 
the  off-season?  This  is 
a logical  question  with 
a number  of  responses 
depending  on  a WCO’s 
assignment  in  the  state. 

In  January  and  February, 
when  boating  is  limited 
and  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing have  slowed,  many 
officers  are  involved  in  educational 
outreach  programs.  These  programs 
many  times  involve  large  shows  such 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  or 
The  Eastern  Sports  & Outdoor  Show, 
held  in  Harrisburg. 


WCO  Rich  Morder  explains  a regulation  to  a custom- 
er during  a recent  Eastern  Sports  & Outdoor  Show. 

The  Harrisburg  shows  are  fun. 
They  are  opportunities  to  meet  peo- 
ple who  value  the  natural  resources 
we  all  love  and  enjoy.  The  second 
week  in  January  marks  the  start  of 
the  annual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 
Thousands  of  people  view  the  dis- 
plays throughout  the  week,  many 
of  whom  are  landowners  or  farm- 
ers. These  customers  are  vital 
contacts  because  the  Commission 
stocks  millions  of  fish  along  their 
lands  each  year. 

Concerns  we  hear  during  the 
Farm  Show  are  mostly  about 
best  land  and  water  management 
WCO  Doug  Deppen  (far  right),  DWCO  Carl  practices,  wetland  areas,  ponds, 
Books  (center)  and  DWCO  Alan  Bernardi  endangered  species,  trout  stock- 
help  show-goers  during  a recent  Pennsylva-  ing,  and  law  and  license  ques- 
nia  Farm  Show. 

These  shows  are  designed  to  provide 
an  outlet  for  educational  information 


as  well  as  one-on-one  interaction  with 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  employees. 
The  WCO  is  an  integral  part  of  these 
shows.  Many  patrons  want  to  address 
legal  concerns  with  the  agency  with 
someone  who  enforces  the  Common- 
wealth’s laws  and  regulations.  The 
WCO,  to  many  anglers,  boaters  and 
conservationists,  is  the  most  likely 
contact  and  in  some  respects  is  con- 
sidered the  “face”  of  the  Commission. 


tions.  Visitors  to  the  Commis- 
sion’s booth  have  the  opportunity 
to  secure  pertinent  literature,  make 
contacts,  and  foster  a working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Commission. 

The  Eastern  Sports  & Outdoor 
Show,  billed  as  North  America’s  larg- 
est outdoor  sports  show,  draws  peo- 
ple and  vendors  from  all  over  North 
America.  The  show  has  a heavier  bus- 
tle to  it  than  the  Earm  Show.  Custom- 
ers often  wait  in  lines  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  concerns  or  clarify 
regulations  with  a WCO. 


Note:  The  Fishing  & Boating  Events 
Calendar  in  this  issue  on  page  63  in- 
cludes a list  of  outdoor  shows  in  which 
the  Commission  will  participate. 

Meet  the  Contributor 

Mark  Sweppenhiser  grew  up  in 
Herndon,  PA,  on  his  family’s  dairy 
farm,  where  he  developed  a deep  ap- 
preciation for  conservation,  fishing 
and  hunting.  He  served  four  years 
in  the  United  States  Air  Eorce  with 
assignments  all  over  the  world.  Af- 
ter serving,  he  worked  as  an  educa- 
tion specialist  for  Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical  University  (Elorida) 
until  he  was  hired  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  part  of 
the  15th  WCO 
class.  Mark’s 
formal  educa- 
tion includes 
earning  a mas- 
ter’s degree  at 
Penn  State.  He 
is  assigned  to 
northern  Dauphin  County. 
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Fishing  lesson 

Last  fall,  I was  fishing  a Lake  Erie 
tributary  stream  for  steelhead.  After 
spending  a few  hours  in  one  spot,  an 
individual  started  talking  to  me  as 
darkness  approached  and  the  crowd 
started  to  diminish.  This  individual 
told  me  that  he’d  help  me  get  some 
fish  if  I stayed.  However,  he  likes  to 
do  this  secretively  and  remain  under 
the  bridge  after  dark. 

For  the  next  few  hours,  he  instruct- 
ed me  on  how  to  avoid  detection 
while  snagging  fish.  He  explained 
that  the  “wardens”  use  night  vision 
and  undercover  officers. 

At  one  particular  point,  he  became 
concerned  that  an  angler  fishing  near- 
by might  be  an  officer.  Eventually,  he 
wanted  to  give  me  a steelhead  he  had 
illegally  snagged  so  that  he  wouldn’t 
appear  to  be  over  his  creel  limit  if  he 
happened  to  be  checked  by  an  officer. 
He  confided  to  me  that  he  would  real- 
ly like  a place  to  cache  his  fish  so  that 
he  could  take  more. 

By  this  time,  he  had  illegally  taken 
many  steelhead,  he  had  exceeded  his 
daily  creel  limit,  and  he’d  taken  a keen 
interest  in  me  as  an  apprentice.  After 
the  fishing  was  over  we  walked  to  the 
parked  vehicles  and  made  small  talk, 
and  I was  invited  along  in  the  future. 
I thanked  him  for  the  invite,  but  I told 
him  I wouldn’t  be  able  to  go  along  on 
any  future  fishing  trips  with  him  be- 
cause my  real  profession  was  that  of  a 
waterways  conservation  officer.  This 
fishing  lesson  in  ethics  and  conserva- 
tion will  be  one  that  this  particular 
“poacher”  won’t  forget. — WCO  Pat- 
rick W.  Ferko,  Southern  York  County. 


Litter  burglars 

11/14.  An  apartment  in  Tunkhan- 
nock  was  burglarized.  Taken  were  a 
television,  VCR,  Nintendo  64,  Ninten- 
do games,  CDs  and  a gecko  lizard. 

11/20.  A burglary  occurred  at  a 
home  in  Lake  Winola.  Taken  were 
bottles  of  liquor  and  a handgun. 

12/03.  The  same  home  in  Lake 
Winola  was  hit  again.  This  time  a TV, 
VCR  and  liquor  were  taken. 

12/24.  A Phillips  Magnavox  stereo 
was  shoplifted  from  K-Mart  in  Dick- 
son City. 

12/27.  A complete  computer  and 
printer  “walked”  out  the  door  of  the 
Wal-Mart  in  Dickson  City. 

12/29.  1 find  a box  of  garbage 

dumped  on  the  Lake  Winola  access 
property.  The  box,  labeled  “Phillips 
Magnavox  Stereo,”  was  filled  with 
trash.  1 also  found  a prescription  bot- 
tle and  a letter  from  Wyoming  County 
Probation.  The  letter  and  bottle  iden- 
tified a person  from  Beaumont. 

1 visited  this  man  and  asked  how  his 
garbage  had  ended  up  at  Lake  Winola. 
He  gave  me  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  had  dumped  it.  I asked  him  if  the 
stereo  from  the  box  was  his.  He  said 
it  was.  When  I got  back  to  the  patrol 
car,  1 checked  driver’s  license  infor- 
mation on  both  names.  Falls  Town- 
ship Police  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about 
the  names  1 had  checked.  On  the  way 
to  Falls,  1 checked  the  serial  number 
from  the  stereo  box:  That  stereo  had 
been  stolen  from  K-Mart.  Falls  Police 
suspected  that  one  of  the  persons  had 
burglarized  several  homes  in  the  area. 
I suggested  that  we  contact  Tunkhan- 
nock  Police  about  burglaries  there. 


01/04  the  next  year.  After  a meeting 
with  Falls  PD,  Tunkhannock  PD  and 
Wyoming  County  Probation,  a search 
of  the  Beaumont  apartment  was  con- 
ducted. All  of  the  stolen  merchandise 
from  the  above  thefts  was  recovered, 
except  the  gecko.  Also  found  were 
several  marijuana  plants.  Five  other 
individuals  were  arrested  in  connec- 
tion with  this  burglary  ring. 

By  the  way,  the  apartment  that  was 
burglarized  in  Tunkhannock  was  my 
son’s. — Larry  L.  Bundy  Jr.,  Northeast 
Region  Assistant  Manager. 

$916 

On  a cold,  snowy  Saturday  in  Erie, 
1 was  patrolling  a steelhead  stream. 
There  were  a few  people  fishing,  but  it 
was  not  at  all  busy.  On  my  way  home 
I decided  to  make  a quick  pass  along 
Twelvemile  Creek.  lust  as  1 made  the 
turn  to  drive  down  along  the  creek, 
an  angler  flagged  me  down  and  told 
me  to  check  an  angler  who  was  snag- 
ging steelhead  by  a nearby  bridge.  I 
parked  my  vehicle  and  walked  up  to 
the  bridge.  1 stood  behind  a tree  and 
watched  this  person.  In  less  than  10 
minutes  he  had  snagged  two  fish  and 
buried  them  in  the  snow.  The  limit 
is  three  steelhead.  1 approached  this 
person,  identified  myself  and  recov- 
ered five  steelhead.  After  we  arrived 
at  his  car,  he  continued  to  look  back 
in  the  direction  where  he  was  fishing. 
It  was  starting  to  get  dark  and  he  had 
two  friends  with  him.  Suspicious,  I 
called  WCOs  Tolbert  and  Stuart  for 
assistance.  When  they  arrived,  WCO 
Tolbert  looked  at  this  individual  and 
said  “I  know  you — I cited  you  last 
year  for  the  same  thing.”  Officer  Tol- 
bert and  I searched  the  area  where  the 
individual  was  fishing  and  we  found 
12  more  steelhead  buried  in  the  snow, 
for  a total  of  17.  The  individual’s  fine 
totaled  $916  and  his  two  friends  were 
cited  for  not  having  the  proper  Erie 
fishing  permit.  If  it  weren’t  for  a con- 
cerned angler,  I may  have  not  noticed 
this  poacher. — U’CO  James  Sniolko, 
Eastern  Erie  County. 
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CONVERTING  AN  OUTBOARD  PROP  TO  A 

JET  Drive 


by  Chris  Gorsuch 

There  was  a time  not  so  long  ago  when  if  you  wanted  the 
advantage  of  a shallow-water  outboard  jet  drive,  the  only 
solution  was  to  buy  a pump  kit  and  convert  the  prop  en- 
gine yourself.  The  popularity  of  river  jet  craft  grew,  and 
by  the  mid- 1 990s  pre-rigged  outboard  jets  were  offered  by 
nearly  all  the  major  outboard  engine  manufacturers.  Each 
year  since,  the  percentage  of  jet  crafts  on  our  waterways 
has  increased  significantly.  Unfortunately,  the  outboard 
engine  manufacturers  have  gone  back  and  forth  with  the 
range  of  jet  offerings  from  year  to  year.  Today,  there  arc 
only  a few  “jet-ready”  options  for  consumers.  The  com- 
bination of  the  jet  engine  demand  and  limited  produc- 
tion of  pre-rigged  jet  units  from  engine  manufacturers  has 
caused  an  availability  problem  over  the  past  few  years.  As 
a result,  more  marine  shops  and  do-it-yourself  consumers 
are  converting  outboards  to  jet  drives  themselves. 

Converting  a prop  drive  has  advantages  beyond  just 
eliminating  the  availability  issue.  First,  since  there  are 
pump  kits  offered  for  a variety  of  mid-  to  high-range 
marine  engines,  the  buyer  isn’t 
subject  to  a limited  few  jet-ready 
offerings.  This  opens  the  buying 
opportunity  and  allows  jetters  to 
consider  outboard  sales  specials 
on  overstocked  prop-driven  en- 
gines. It  also  opens  the  door  to  the 
latest  outboard  technology.  Not 
just  the  latest  four-stroke  models, 
but  the  new  line  of  eco-friendly 
two  strokes.  Second,  it  opens  up 
the  opportunity  to  convert  a pre- 
viously owned  marine  engine  and 
further  reduce  the  cost  of  having 
to  replace  the  entire  outboard.  Jet 
drive  kits  are  expensive,  and  saving 
a few  dollars  makes  the  conversion 
easier  to  swallow. 

Even  thought  it’s  indeed  called 
a jet  drive,  converting  the  lower 
unit  isn’t  rocket  science.  Earlier  jet 
pump  assemblies  required  drilling 
and  threading  kits  that  called  for 
special  tools.  Most  of  today’s  jet 


photos  by  the  author 

pump  kits  no  longer  require  special  tools.  They  fit  to  the 
existing  bolt  patterns  or  come  with  an  adaptor  plate  that 
makes  assembly  easy.  Boaters  with  moderate  mechanical 
skills  and  a good  set  of  hand  tools  will  find  this  task  to  be  no 
more  than  an  afternoon  worth  of  effort.  Converting  allows 
the  owner  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  jet  unit.  WTien 
it  comes  to  familiarity  with  the  jet  pump,  the  advantages  are 
too  numerous  to  list. 

Getting  a kit 

Jet  drive  kits  can  be  ordered  from  a local  marina  or  di- 
rectly from  other  companies.  Individual  factors,  such  as 
distance  to  the  nearest  marina  or  if  the  shop  has  experience 
with  jet  drives,  may  define  where  to  order  the  pump  kit. 

The  next  step  is  to  check  to  make  sure  there  is  a jet 
pump  available  for  the  outboard  of  interest.  Some  com- 
panies have  an  online  list  of  every  outboard  for  which  they 
offer  a pump  kit.  These  lists  are  categorized  by  the  out- 
board manufacturer  and  show  the  production  dates  and 


Once  the  kit  arrives,  lay  out  all  the  components  and  refer- 
ence each  against  the  parts  list. 

other  engine  specifications,  such  as  horsepower  and  dis- 
placement. Currently  there  are  over  80  different  jet  pump 
kits  available  for  the  six  different  outboard  manufactur- 
ers. With  so  many  different  pump  kits  offered,  companies 
don’t  keep  them  in  stock.  For  this  reason,  the  delivery  time 
is  about  four  weeks  from  the  date  ordered. 

It’s  impossible  to  provide  assembly  instructions  to  cover 
all  the  pump  kit  varieties  available.  Fiowever,  it  is  possible 
to  share  an  outline  of  what  to  expect  independent  of  the 
specific  kit  ordered.  The  pump  kit  is  actually  quite  simple 


and  much  of  it  is  already  assembled,  fhe  instructions  are 
provided  and  easy  enough  to  follow. 

Once  the  kit  arrives,  lay  out  all  the  components  and  ref- 
erence each  against  the  parts  list.  Beyond  the  complemen- 
tary ball  cap,  bearing  lube  and  the  bag  of  hardware,  there 
are  five  main  components:  Pump  housing  assembly,  drive 
shaft  and  bearing  assembly,  jet  adapter  plate,  intake  toot, 
and  liner  and  impeller. 

Where  to  begin 

With  the  parts  cataloged,  the  conversion  can  begin.  The 
first  step  is  to  remove  the  prop  lower  unit.  Remove  the 
bolts  holding  the  prop  gear  drive  unit  to  the  engine  hous- 
ing. There  are  usually  four  to  five  external  bolts  and  usu- 
ally one  that’s  reached  by  removing  a rubber  cap  from  the 
back  of  the  engine  housing.  If  the  lower  unit  doesn’t  drop, 
use  a rubber  hammer  to  tap  lightly  on  the  lower  unit  and 
remove  the  prop  drive  from  the  outboard.  Place  all  the 
hardware  in  a bag  and  keep  it  with  the  lower  unit.  The  wa- 
ter pump  assembly  must  be  removed  from  the  lower  unit 
and  assembled  onto  the  jet  pump. 

Secure  the  lower  unit  in  an  upright  position  and  remove 
the  water  pump  assembly  from  the  drive  shaft.  The  hous- 
ing, rubber  impeller,  impeller  drive  key,  steel  plate,  dowel 
pins  and  gasket  will  be  reassembled  on  the  jet  pump’s 
drive  shaft.  For  new  engines,  the  rubber  impeller  is  usually 
quite  tight  to  the  drive  shaft.  It  can  be  removed  by  sliding 
a flat  object  under  it  and  gently  prying  the  impeller  above 
the  drive  key.  If  you’re  converting  an  older  outboard,  now 
is  an  excellent  time  to  replace  the  old  water  pump  with  a 
new  one. 
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Take  special  care  with  the  lower  prop  unit.  In  many 
cases  it  can  be  sold  or  traded  back  to  the  marine  shop  for 
store  credit.  If  you’re  buying  a new  engine,  check  with  the 
dealer  to  work  out  a trade-in  or  sell  the  lower  unit  outright 
and  put  the  cost  toward  the  pump  kit. 

When  bolting  the  shaft  and  bearing  assembly  to  the 
jet  pump  housing,  be  sure  to  align  the  lubrication  ports. 
Aligning  these  ports  lets  grease  How  properly  into  the  drive 
shaft  bearing.  Adding  a corrosion  preventative  to  the  bolt 
threads  will  help  keep  the  stainless  steel  bolts  from  fusing 
to  the  aluminum  casting.  Adding  this  to  the  threads  makes 
future  maintenance  less  of  a chore. 

Many  jet  kits  come  with  an  adaptor  plate.  The  adaptor 
plate  is  used  to  align  the  jet  drive  bolt  pattern  between  the 
different  lower  units.  Be  sure  to  place  each  of  the  dowel 
pins  described  in  the  directions.  They  play  a key  role  in 
adding  strength  and  support.  Once  the  plate  is  bolted  in 
place,  the  jet  drive  can  be  attached  to  the  outboard.  Slide 
the  drive  shaft  into  the  engine.  Turning  the  drive  shaft 
from  inside  the  pump  housing  with  your  hand  will  help 
align  the  spindle  into  the  gearing. 

Once  the  jet  pump  is  bolted  to  the  engine,  the  rest  of  the 
conversion  is  straightforward.  Insert  the  shim  washers  and 
the  impeller  onto  the  drive  shaft  and  tighten  the  brass  nut 
as  specihed,  but  don’t  fold  the  tab  lock  washer  wings  until 
you  check  the  liner  clearance.  Slide  the  liner  in  place  and 
check  the  clearance.  I'he  distance  between  the  liner  and 
the  intake  blades  should  be  .032  inches.  If  the  clearance 
needs  to  be  adjusted,  mtwe  washers  from  the  top  of  the  im- 
peller to  the  bottom  until  the  correct  clearance  is  met.  Bolt 
the  intake  in  place  and  the  project  is  nearly  complete. 

Connect  the  throttle  cable  to  the  reverse  gate  and  ad- 
just it  according  to  the  instructions,  and  the  conversion 
is  complete. O 


More  marine  shops  and  do-it-yoiirself  consumers  are  con- 
verting outboards  to  jet  drives  themselves. 
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THs  Roaa  TO  exTrncTion 

THReareneo  ano  enoanseReo  species 


by  Kim  Mumper 


Do  you  know  what  Lake  Erie's  blue  pike  has 
in  common  with  dinosaurs,  dodo  birds  and  the 
passenger  pigeon?  They  are  alL  extinct.  This 
means  they  no  Longer  Live. 

Some  species  are  extinct  because  of  naturaL 
events.  Like  the  beginning  or  ending  of  an  ice 
age.  RecentLy,  extinction 
has  been  the  resuLt  of 
human  actions. 

ALong  the  road  to 
extinction,  humans  have 
reduced  the  number  of  that 
species.  Their  habitat  was 
changed  and  that  species 
couLdn't  survive.  Taking  too 


many  species  for  food  aLso  put  some  species 
on  the  road  to  extinction. 

Changing  or  destroying  habitat  affects 
species  numbers.  Often,  species  that  are 
more  sensitive  to  change  head  down  the  road 
to  extinction.  These  species  tend  to  be 
"habitat  speciaLists."  They  require  certain 
types  of  habitats  to  survive.  The  bog  turtLe  is 
a good  exampLe  of  a habitat  speciaList.  It 
Lives  in  spring-fed,  marshy  wetLands. 

The  PennsyLvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
(PFBC)  and  other  state  agencies  work  hard  to 
keep  species  found  in  PennsyLvania  off  the  road 
to  extinction.  The  U.S.  Fish  & WiLdLife  Service 
does  the  same  on  a nationaL  LeveL. 


TecNnicaLLY  speaKins 

Species:  ReLated  organisms  with  common  characteristics.  They  can  breed 
and  produce  offspring.  ExampLe:  BuLLfrogs  are  a species  of  frog. 

Range:  The  geographic  area  where  a species  is  found. 

Habitat:  PLace  that  provides  water,  space  and  sheLter  in  the  right  combina- 
tions for  a species  to  survive. 

Extirpated:  The  species  is  no  Longer  found  in  PennsyLvania  (or  other 
pLaces),  but  does  Live  in  other  Locations  in  its  range. 

Endangered:  The  species  is  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct. 

Threatened:  The  species  is  in  danger  of  becoming  endangered. 

Candidate:  The  species  is  in  danger  of  becoming  threatened  or  endangered. 


enoariGeRea  species  peevenrion 

There  are  71  species  on  the  PFBC's  List  of  road  than  to  restore  it.  The  PFBC  works  hard 

threatened,  endangered  and  candidate  spe-  to  prevent  species  from  getting  on  the  List, 

cies.  It  is  easier  to  keep  a species  off  the 


LIST  or  THPesreneo,  ensansepeQ  ano  canoroaTe  species 
nuiTiBee  or  species 


enoanaepes 

THPearenea 

canaioare 

Fish 

28 

15 

11 

Amphibians 

4 

1 

0 

ReptiLes 

4 

1 

3 

Aquatic  Invertebrates 

4 

0 

0 

TOTBL 

40 

17 

14 

Remaining  popuLations  of  species  on  the 
List  are  protected  by  PA  Laws  and  reguLations. 
It  is  iLLegaL  to  have,  gather,  coLLect  whoLe  or 
parts  of  species  on  the  List. 

Laws  and  reguLations  aLso  protect  habitat. 
PFBC  bioLogists  review  pLans  for  big 
buiLding  projects.  This 
review  incLudes  pLans 
for  roads,  bridges, 
shopping  maLLs, 
pipeLines,  wind 
farms  and  hous- 
ing deveLop- 
ments.  If  impor- 
tant habitats  couLd 
be  damaged,  the 
Commission  requires 
buiLders  to  change  their  pLans. 

The  PFBC  conducts  research  on  speciaL 
species  and  their  habitats.  Some  projects 
heLp  us  Learn  more  about  the  critter.  Some 
projects  focus  on  the  habitat.  The  Commis- 
sion even  has  projects  designed  to  restore 
species  and  their  habitats. 


canoiaaTS: 

Tiinaep 

paTTLSsnaKe 


speciaL  cRiTTep  caROS 

These  animals  are  just  a few  of  the  endan- 
gered and  threatened  species  in  Pennsylvania. 
Cut  out  the  cards  below.  Try  making  your  own 


cards  using  the  information  and  photos  you 
can  find  on  our  web  site, 

www.fish.state.pa.us/etspecis.htm. 
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pennsYLvania's  speciaL  species 


Some  species  are  threatened  or  endangered 
in  Pennsylvania  but  not  in  other  states.  These 
species  are  considered  state-threatened  or 
state-endangered  species. 

Here  is  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission's  list  of  state-threatened  or 
state-endangered  fish,  amphibians,  reptiles 
and  invertebrates. 

enoariGepeo  riSH: 

Northern  brook  Lamprey,  Ichthyomyzon  fossor 
Shortnose  sturgeon,  Acipenser  brevirostrum 
Lake  sturgeon,  Acipenser  fulvescens 
Atlantic  sturgeon,  Acipenser  oxyrhynchus 
Spotted  gar,  Lepisosteus  oculatus 
Hickory  shad,  Alosa  mediocris 
Cisco,  Coregonus  artedi 
Silver  chub,  Macrhybopsis  storeriana 
Gravel  chub,  Erimystax  x-punctatus 
Bridle  shiner,  Notropis  bifrenatus 
River  shiner,  Notropis  blennius 
Ghost  shiner,  Notropis  buchanoni 
Ironcolor  shiner,  Notropis  cholybaeus 
Blackchin  shiner,  Notropis  heterodon 
Redfin  shiner,  Lythrurus  umbratUis 
Longnose  sucker,  Catostomus  catostomus 
Bigmouth  buffalo,  Ictiobus  cyprinellus 
Black  bullhead,  Amerius  melas 
Mountain  madtom,  Noturus  eleutherus 
Tadpole  madtom,  Noturus  gyrinus 
Northern  madtom,  Noturus  stigmosus 
Burbot,  Lota  iota  (inland  populations  only) 

Threespine  stickleback,  Gasterosteus  oculeatus 

Banded  sunfish,  Enneacanthus  obesus 

Warmouth,  Lepomis  gulosus 

Longear  sunfish,  Lepomis  megalotis 

Iowa  darter,  Etheostoma  exile 

Eastern  sand  darter,  Etheostoma  pellucida 

enoanGeReo  aQuaric 
inveRTeBRares: 

Northern  riffleshell  mussel,  Epioblasma  torulosa 
rangiana 

Clubshell  mussel,  Pleurobema  clava 

Dwarf  wedgemussel,  Alasmidonta  heterodon 

Eastern  pearlshell  mussel,  Margaritifera  margaritifera 


enoanseReo  RePTiLes  ana 
amPHiBians: 

Bog  Turtle,  Glyptemys  muhlenbergii 

New  Jersey  Chorus  Frog,  Pseudacris  tnseriata  kaimi 

Coastal  Plain  Leopard  Frog,  Rana  sphenocephala 

Massasauga  Rattlesnake,  Sistrurus  catenatus 

Kirtland's  Snake,  Clonophis  kirtlandii 

Eastern  Mud  Salamander,  Pseudotnon  m.  montanus 

Eastern  Spadefoot  Toad,  Scaphiopus  holbrookii 

Rough  Green  Snake,  Opheodrys  aestivus 

THRearenea  fish: 

Mountain  brook  lamprey,  Ichthyomyzon  greeleyi 
Skipjack  herring,  Alosa  chrysochloris 
Goldeye,  Hiodon  alosoides 
Mooneye,  Hiodon  tergisus 
Bigmouth  shiner,  Notropis  dorsalis 
Southern  redbelly  dace,  Phoxinus  erythrogaster 
Smallmouth  buffalo,  Ictiobus  bubalus 
Spotted  sucker,  Minytrema  melanops 
Brindled  madtom,  Noturus  miurus 
Bluebreast  darter,  Etheostoma  camurum 
Spotted  darter,  Etheostoma  maculatum 
Tippecanoe  darter,  Etheostoma  tippecanoe 
Channel  darter,  Percina  copelandi 
Gilt  darter,  Percina  evides 
Longhead  darter,  Percina  macrocephala 

THV^eaTeneo  pePTfLes  ano 
ainPHiaians: 

Green  Salamander,  Aneides  aeneus 
Red-bellied  Turtle,  Pseudemys  rubriventris 


WORD  seaRCH:  pennsYLvania’s  special  ceiTTees 


Find  the  16  words  listed  below  in  the  and  down,  and  diagonally.  The  puzzle  solu- 

puzzle.  Words  appear  forward,  backward,  up  tion  appears  on  the  next  page. 
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BOG  TURTLE 

DARTER 

ENDANGERED 

EXTINCT 

EXTIRPATED 

HABITAT 

MADTOM 

MASSASAUGA 


ROUEN  speen  snsKe 


MUSSEL 

PFBC 

POLLUTION 

ROUGH  GREEN  SNAKE 

SPECIES 

STURGEON 

THREATENED 

WILDLIFE 


joKes  suBmiTTes  by  plby  reaaeps 

k. 


WHAT'S  A TROG  S 
TAVORITC  SPART? 


f i-t^UHr\-Fn 

— Darvin  in  Lancaster 
WAS  the  toad  HAPPX? 

BECAUSE  HE  ATE 
EVERyTHNS  THAT 
BUGGED  HIM! 

— PFBC  Staff 


■what  would 

you  CATCH  IF 
you  FISHED  WITH 
PEANUT  BUTTER? 

JELL/nSH! 

—Peter  (7)  in  Swarthmore 


•what  do  you  GET 
WHEN  you  CROSS  AN 
ELEPHANT  WITH  A RSH? 

SWIMMING 

TRUNKS! 

—PFBC  Staff 


WHX  DID  THE  BOG  TURTLE  CROSS 
THE  ROAD? 

TO  GET  TO  THE  SHELL  STATION! 
—PFBC  Staff 


To  Learn  more  about  threatened  and 
endangered  species,  visit:  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission's  web  site: 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  Click  on 
Non-Game  Species.  Also,  go  to  the 
State  Wildlife  Grant  Program  page 
to  learn  about  important  studies. 
The  Pennsylvania  Natural 
Heritage  program: 
www.naturalheritaqe.state.pa.us. 
The  Pennsylvania  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Program: 
www.dcnr.state.pa.us. 

U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service: 
www.fws.gov. 


what  DAy  DO 
RSH  hate? 

i 

PFBCStaff 

Send  jokes  you  make  up  to: 
PLAY  Jokes 

PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
P.O.  Box  67000 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 
Or  email  your  jokes  to: 
ra-pfbcplay@state.pa.us 
Include  your  name  (first  name 
only),  your  age,  and  your  town. 


WHAT  DID  LAKE 
RAXSTOWN  SAX 

tq  lake  trie? 

NOTHING, 
THE/  JUST 
mVEDI 

—PFBC  staff 


Word  Search  Answer  Key 


Edited  by:  Art  Michaels 
Photos:  Andy  Shiels,Tom  Diaz 
Layout  and  design:  Spring  Gearhart 
PLAY  Subscriptions: 

Jean  Davis  and  Marty  Miller 
©2008  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
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Any  Break 

in  the  Weather 


Where  to  Go  for 
Winter  Walleye 

Fishing  during  winter,  even 
during  winter  warm  spells,  is 
challenging.  Fishing  a winter 
warm  spell  is  far  from  being 
as  comfortable  as  summertime 
fishing.  But  there’s  one  very  ex- 
citing reason  for  doing  it.  The 
average  size  walleye  caught  dur- 
ing winter  is  significantly  better 
in  most  rivers  and  creeks.  Some 
of  the  biggest  walleye  caught  in 
Pennsylvania  have  been  caught 
from  October  through  March. 

Through  the  years  the  Al- 
legheny River  and  French  Creek 
have  clearly  been  our  best  win- 
ter walleye  waterways,  at  least 
for  catching  trophy  fish.  More 
recently  the  North  Branch 
Susquehanna  River  has  been 
making  its  mark.  But  any  river 
or  creek  that  holds  walleye  and 
has  open  water  during  winter 
is  likely  to  provide  great  fishing 
whenever  we  get  a break  in  the 
winter  weather. — MB. 


by  Mike  Bleech 

what  is  it  about  a winter  warm  spell 
that  turns  on  walleye? 

I don’t  know,  nor  do  I really  care 
much.  My  best  guess  is  barometric 
pressure.  Certainly  the  warmer  air 
doesn’t  affect  the  walleye  underwa- 
ter. But  it  does  happen  and  if  you 
want  some  of  the  best  river  walleye 
fishing  of  your  life,  don’t  waste  win- 
ter warm  spells. 

Best  times 

The  period  to  watch  for  this  pattern 
is  about  late  October  through  March. 
The  signal  for  hot  winter  river  walleye 
fishing  is  typically  a rise  in  air  tem- 
perature to  at  least  the  40s  during  the 


photos  by  the  author 

day  and  no  colder  than  slightly  below 
the  freezing  point  at  night.  Warmer  is 
even  better.  A few  days  in  the  60s  with 
heavy,  wet  air  is  often  a bonanza.  The 
good  fishing  pattern  will  usually  last 
as  long  as  the  warm  spell  lasts.  Longer 
warm  spells  are  typically  better. 

You  will  need  good,  layered  cloth- 
ing. The  outer  layer  should  be  wa- 
terproof because  rain  often  accom- 
panies winter  warm  spells.  Carry  a 
waterproof  duffle  bag  for  other  layers 
that  can  be  added  as  the  temperature 
drops  after  sundown. 

Obviously,  a warm  spell  has  a neg- 
ligible effect  on  water  temperature, 
strengthening  my  notion  that  the 


If  you  want  some  of  the  best 
river  walleye  fishing,  don’t 
waste  winter  warm  spells. 
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Drifting  in  a boat  greatly 
improves  your  chances  of 
locating  walleye. 


'ey 


> -c 

- • V. 


reason  behind  the  good  fishing  is 
barometric  pressure.  You  will  see 
other  signs  in  nature  that  some- 
thing is  happening,  things  such  as 
increased  activity  among  deer,  birds 
and  other  wildlife.  You  may  feel  an 
increased  enthusiasm  yourself. 

Winter  haunts 

Finding  walleye  shouldn’t  he  a 
major  problem.  They  should  be  in 
their  normal  winter  haunts,  usu- 
ally out  of  main  currents,  often 
along  the  current  edges.  My  fish- 
ing partners  and  I fished  in  a slow- 
moving  trough  where  the  depth 
was  about  9 feet  surrounded  by 
water  a couple  of  feet  shallower  on 
the  inside  of  a bend.  The  walleye 
were  quite  active,  often  moving  into 
the  shallower  water.  That  pattern  held 
for  us  long  enough  to  savor  a couple 
of  productive  evening  fishing  trips. 

On  several  of  our  creeks  there  is 
excellent  walleye  fishing  immediately 
below  dams.  Large,  deep  river  pools 
are  usually  good,  but  the  better  wall- 
eye fishing  won’t  be  in  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  pools.  Depending  some- 
what on  water  clarity,  anticipate  good 
fishing  in  depths  of  6 feet  to  12  feet. 

Wherever  it’s  possible,  try  drift- 
fishing in  a boat.  This  tactic  will 
greatly  improve  your  chances  of  lo- 
cating walleye.  Take  extra  precautions 
when  boating  in  cold  water.  Wear  a 
life  jacket  at  all  times.  Never  overload 
the  boat. 

Baits,  rigs 

Keep  things  simple.  Live  minnows 
will  almost  certainly  be  the  best  bait. 
Jigs  will  work,  as  will  stickbaits  if  you 
can  get  them  down  to  the  fish. 

Hook  minnows  lightly  through  the 
lips  to  keep  them  lively.  Most  winter 
walleye  fishing  experts  use  a presenta- 
tion that’s  a combination  of  still-fish- 
ing and  retrieving.  The  movements  of 
a lively  minnow  are  essential  to  fishing 
minnows  very  slowly  or  still-fishing. 

Terminal  rigs  should  be  as  simple 
as  possible  for  a couple  of  very  good 
reasons.  The  most  important  reason 


is  to  avoid  anything  that  might  alert 
a walleye  that  something  is  unnatu- 
ral. Nearly  as  important,  complex 
rigging  is  difficult  to  manipulate  with 
cold  fingers.  In  most  cases,  a splitshot 
placed  about  18  inches  above  a wide- 
gap  hook  is  the  perfect  rig. 

For  jig  colors  I like  white,  yellow  or 
chartreuse.  Some  of  the  more  com- 
plex color  patterns  are  very  good. 
Glitter  can  improve  any  color  pat- 
tern. Jigs  are  virtually  always  more 
effective  when  they’re  tipped  with 
live  minnows.  Still,  any  kind  of  bait 
should  improve  a jig,  even  grubs  or 
pieces  of  nightcrawler. 

Generally,  a 1 /8-ounce  leadhead  is 
the  right  size.  You  want  to  keep  the 
jig  close  to  the  bottom,  but  you  don’t 
need  to  use  so  much  weight  that  it’s 
anchored  there.  The  less  weight  you 
use,  the  lighter,  more  lifelike  the  ac- 
tion will  be. 

Tactics 

Whenever  it’s  practical  while  using 
either  jigs  or  live  minnows,  fish  verti- 
cally. This  gives  you  the  most  accu- 
rate presentation,  the  most  sensitivity 
and  the  best  hook-setting  power. 

For  stickbaits,  natural  patterns — 
silver  sides  with  black,  blue  or  green 
backs — are  effective,  as  well  as  fire 
tiger,  a cold-water  walleye  standard. 
Retrieve  stickbaits  very  slowly  and 


close  to  the  bottom.  A steady  re- 
trieve is  usually  best  in  cold  water. 

Extremely  sharp  hooks  are  man- 
datory because  strikes  are  often 
very  light,  just  felt  as  a little  ex- 
tra weight  on  the  line,  as  though 
a piece  of  grass  were  caught  on  a 
hook.  Whenever  there’s  the  slight- 
est doubt,  the  slightest  thought  that 
a walleye  might  have  taken  the  lure, 
set  the  hook.  Among  novice  walleye 
anglers  most  strikes  are  undetected. 

The  biggest  advantage  to  artifi- 
cial lures  is  that  they  seem  to  catch 
the  biggest  walleye.  Some  of  the 
most  proficient  trophy  walleye 
experts  use  nothing  but  artificial 
lures,  particularly  stickbaits  about 
6 inches  long.  Key  to  this  tactic 
is  choosing  stickbaits  that  run  very 
close  to  the  bottom,  or  doctoring  the 
stickbaits  so  that  they  run  that  way. 
Adding  splitshot  about  6 inches  in 
front  of  a stickbait  may  help.  Add- 
ing weight  in  front  of  a fioating/div- 
ing  stickbait  may  be  more  effective 
than  using  a sinking  stickbait  because 
floating  lures  generally  have  better 
action  with  slow  retrieves.  Attaching 
the  line  to  the  lure  with  a rounded 
snap  (not  a snap-swivel)  also  im- 
proves the  action.  O 

More  Walleye 
Information 

“The  ‘Eyes  Have  It”  is  the  title 
of  the  Commission’s  web  pages 
dedicated  to  walleye  and  saug- 
eye.  The  pages  feature  a wealth 
of  information  on  these  species 
including  stocking  information, 
fisheries  management  overviews, 
regulations,  biologist  reports,  a 
listing  of  PA  waters  with  walleye 
and  saugeye,  walleye  fishing  tips, 
links  to  related  topics,  and  selected 
articles  from  the  pages  of  previ- 
ous PA  Angler  & Boater  magazine 
issues.  You  can  view,  download 
or  print  any  of  these  items.  To 
reach  these  pages,  enter  this  ad- 
dress into  your  browser:  www. 
fish.state.pa.us/walleye.htm. 


w ww.fi  s h . state,  pa . u s 
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Pittsburgh's  Three  Rivers  Pages 


The  Commission’s  “Pittsburgh’s 
Three  Rivers”  web  pages  offer  a 
ton  of  information  on  hshing  in 
and  around  Pittsburgh.  The  pages 
include  articles  from  PA  Angler 
& Boater  magazine  on  fishing  the 
Three  Rivers,  an  interactive  CIS  map 
showing  which  waters  have  warm- 
water  and  coolwater  species,  lists 
of  where  warmwater  and  coolwater 
fish  have  been  stocked,  links  to  the 
area’s  fishing  and  boating  regula- 


tions, fisheries  management  reports 
for  waterways  that  Commission  bi- 
ologists have  examined,  and  infor- 
mation on  the  Commission’s  Three 
Rivers  Ecological  Research  Center. 
The  pages  also  include  links  to  re- 
lated web  sites.  Reach  the  Commis- 
sion’s Pittsburgh  Three  Rivers  pages 
by  entering  this  address  into  your 
browser:  www.fish.state.pa.us/wa- 
ter/rivers/3rivers/00  3river.htm 


Fishin'  from  the  Kitchen 

Panfish  Cakes 


by  Wayne  Phillips 


Ingredients  for  four  servings: 

2 cups  cooked  panfish  with 
bones  removed 

2 cups  mashed  potatoes 
^ 4 green  onions,  finely  sliced 

2 eggs,  beaten 

3 Tbsp.  fresh  dill,  finely  chopped 

1 tsp.  lemon  zest 

Juice  of  a lemon 

Salt  and  black  pepper 

2 Tbsp.  each  butter  and  canola 
oil  for  frying 

Procedure 

After  removing  the  entrails  and 
scaling,  bake  the  panfish  in  a 350-de- 
gree  oven  until  cooked.  When  cool, 
remove  the  bones  and  skin.  Boil 
the  potatoes  and  mash  them.  Com- 
bine the  potatoes,  green  onions,  dill, 
lemon  zest  and  beaten  egg.  Gently 
mix  in  the  cooked  perch.  Season 
the  mixture  with  salt  and  black  pep- 
per. Form  into  patties,  cover  and 
refrigerate  for  1 to  2 hours.  Pan-fry 
in  butter  and  oil  over  medium  heat 
until  golden  brown. 


Serve  and  Hints 

Carrot  rounds  and  crunchy  cole- 
slaw complete  this  comforting  win- 
ter meal. 

For  more  color  and  extra  flavor, 
add  kernel  corn,  peas  or  diced  red 
bell  pepper  to  the  panfish  cakes.  In- 
stead of  dill,  try  tarragon,  thyme  or 
parsley.  You  can  also  coat  the  cakes 
with  bread  crumbs  or  cornmeal  if 
you  wish. 

Note:  You  can  make  fish  cakes 
out  of  any  kind  of  fish.  With  stron- 
ger fish,  make  your  mashed  pota- 
toes more  flavorful  by  adding  grainy 
mustard  or  horseradish.  Yukon 
Gold  or  sweet  potatoes  give  you  an 
extra  colorful  fish  cake. 


Turn  a mess  of  panfish  like  perch 
and  bluegills  into  extra  tasty  fish 
cakes  that  people  will  enjoy. 


Abele  Conservation 
Scholarship  Fund 


The  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation 
Scholarship  Fund  was  established  as 
a continuing  memorial  after  retired 
Commission  Executive  Director  Ralph 
W.  Abele’s  death.  Ralph  Abele’s  life 
was  marked  by  extraordinary  dedica- 
tion to  conservation  and  education. 

Gifts  to  the  scholarship  fund  maybe 
made  by  check  payable  to  the  “Ralph 
W.  Abele  Conservation  Scholarship 
Fund”  and  sent  to  RWA  Scholarship 
Fund,  do  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000. 

The  fund’s  first  Ralph  W.  Abele 
Conservation  Scholarship  was  award- 
ed in  1991.  Since  then  the  fund  has 
provided  about  $10,000  in  scholar- 
ships of  $1,000  and  $500  awards. 
These  scholarships  assist  worthy 
young  men  and  women  in  pursuing 
their  education  at  approved  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  one  of 
the  environmental  disciplines,  such 
as  fisheries,  forestry,  ecology,  wildlife 
management,  and  environmental  re- 
sources management. 

The  scholarship  fund  is  an  IRS- 
recognized  organization  to  which 
tax-deductible  donations  may  be 
made.  The  RWA  Scholarship  is  a pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organization,  and  its 
board  of  directors  consists  exclusively 
of  unpaid  volunteers.  The  fund  is  not 
officially  related  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

For  more  information,  including  ap- 
plicant c]ualifications,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  web 
site  visit  www.fish.state.pa.us/images/ 
people/abele/schol  fund.htm. 

Executive 
Director 
Ralph  W. 
Abele  in 
1985 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 


Act  1982-88  provides  that  certain 
records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  are  not  public 
records  for  purposes  of  the  Right- 
to-Know  Law.  This  means  that  the 
Commission  can  place  conditions 
on  the  release  of  such  records.  The 
Commission  makes  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & Boater  subscriber  list  avail- 
able to  statewide  nonprofit,  nonparti- 
san fishing,  boating,  and  sportsmen’s 
organizations  for  nonprofit,  noncom- 
mercial organizational  purposes  un- 
der limited  circumstances. 

If  you  do  not  want  your  name  and 
address  included  on  the  subscriber 
mailing  list  to  be  made  available  to 


the  described  organizations,  you  must 
notify  the  Commission  in  writing  be- 
fore February  8, 2008.  Send  a postcard 
or  letter  stating,  “Please  exclude  my 
name  and  address  from  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & Boater’s  subscriber  mailing 
list.”  Send  these  notifications  to  PA&B 
Circulation,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17106-7000,  or  email  your 
notification,  including  your  name  and 
address,  to  ra-be@state.pa.us. 

If  you’ve  already  notified  the  Com- 
mission, you  do  not  need  to  do  so 
again.  Only  new  subscribers  and 
those  who  have  changed  addresses 
need  to  comply  to  be  removed  from 
the  subscriber  mailing  list. 


Agenq^  Saddened  by 
Passing  of  Commissioner 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is 
saddened  to  note  the  passing  of  Com- 
missioner Frederick  P.  Osifat. 

Appointed 
by  Governor 
Rendell  as  a 
member  of  the 
Fish  & Boat 
Commission 
on  February 
13,  2006,  Osi- 
fat represented 
Commission  Commissioner  Fred- 
District  Seven,  erick  P.  Osifat 
comprised  of  Carbon,  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming  counties. 

A resident  of  Carbon  County,  Osi- 
fat, 64,  was  an  ardent  fly-fisherman  ac- 
tive in  several  fishing  and  sportsmen’s 
organizations  over  the  years.  He  had 
also  served  on  the  Kline-Banks-McA- 
doo  Regional  Authority,  Banks  Town- 
ship Municipal  Authority,  Tri-County 
(Carbon-Schuylkill-Luzerne)  Airport 
Study  Advisory  Board,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Citizen  Advisory  Board. 

Commissioner  Osifat  earned  an 
associate  degree  in  engineering  from 
Penn  State.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  director  of  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Development  for  Carbon  County 
and  had  been  employed  by  the  county 
since  1993.  Previously  he  had  served 
as  executive  vice-president  and  part- 
ner in  the  former  PennEast  Corpora- 
tion, a multi-disciplined  engineering 
firm  based  in  Pottsville. 

Commissioner  Osifat  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Carmella,  and  two  children, 
Fred  Jr.  and  Sharon. 

In  the  biography  he  provided  at 
the  time  ot  his  Commission  appoint- 
ment, he  noted  the  sentiments  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  who  observed, 
“Many  men  go  fishing  all  of  their 
lives,  without  knowing  it  is  not  fish 
they  are  after.” 


Angler's  Notebook  by  Jerry  Bush 


Many  Pennsylvania  anglers  believe  that 
steeUiead  fishing  in  Lake  Erie’s  tributaries 
is  limited  to  autumn  and  spring.  There  are 
actually  many  days  in  January  and  February 
when  the  mouths  of  Erie  County  streams 
thaw  enough  to  draw  fresh  steelhead  into 
their  chilly  currents. 


Though  diehard  ice  anglers  will  find  the  expense  of  purchasing  a motor- 
ized auger  very  worthwhile,  manual  augers  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  most 
anglers  who  fish  through  the  ice  several  times  each  winter.  The  key,  wheth- 
er motorized  or  manual,  is  to  ensure  that  the  cutting  blades  are  sharp. 

The  biggest  challenge  of  catching  perch  through  the  ice  is  locating  the 
first  one.  These  tasty  fish  tend  to  school,  so  once  you  catch  one  there  will 
almost  certainly  be  others  nearby. 

Schools  of  fish  move  under  the  ice,  and  as  a general  rule,  mobile  anglers 
will  catch  more  than  sedentary  anglers.  Of  course,  anglers  who  move 
around  with  a plan  have  a distinct  advantage  over  casual  roamers.  Most 
lakes  and  ponds  contain  several  pockets  of  structure  that  attract  specific 
gamefish.  When  the  fishing  slows  in  one  location,  it’s  nice  to  know  where 
they’ll  most  likely  congregate  next. 

Now  is  the  time  to  check  boats  in  storage  for  signs  of  uninvited  guests. 
Inspect  your  boat  carefully  for  nesting  materials  and  other  signs  that 
animals  are  present.  Many  boaters  have  been  surprised  in  the  spring  when 
uncovering  their  boats,  only  to  discover  that  vermin  had  been  damaging 
the  vessel  throughout  the  winter. 
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CURRENTS 


Boating  Officer  of  the  Year 


Waterways  Conservation  Officer  (WCO) 
Edward  K.  Stuart  (second  from  left)  was 
recently  named  the  National  Association 
of  State  Boating  Law  Administrators 
2007  Officer  of  the  Year.  Presenting  the 
award  were  Commissioner  William  J. 
Sahatose  (left).  Commission  Executive 
Director  Dr.  Doug  Austen  (2nd  from 
right)  and  Northwest  Region  Law  En- 
forcement Manager  Robert  Nestor.  WCO 
Stuart  began  his  career  with  the  Com- 
mission in  2004  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Central  Erie  County  enforcement  district 
in  October  2005.  In  this  assignment, 
WCO  Stuart  is  heavily  involved  in  boat- 
ing activities  on  Presque  Isle  Bay  and 
on  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  During  the  2006  boating  season,  WCO  Stuart  responded  to  a call  for  assistance  regarding  a 
collision  between  a powerboat  and  a personal  watercraft.  He  was  able  to  retrieve  and  transport  one  of  the  victims  to  waiting 
emergency  services.  WCO  Stuart  also  assisted  in  the  investigation  of  two  other  boat  accidents  with  three  fatalities  and  four 
minor  boat  accident  investigations.  During  WCO  Stuart’s  more  than  150  patrol  hours  on  Presque  Isle  Bay,  he  successfully 
apprehended  and  prosecuted  three  boating-under-the-influence  cases  and  issued  more  than  100  citations  and  400  warnings. 


2008  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Railcar  Senes 


The  2008 
PFBC  railcar  is 
the  last  in  a se- 
ries of  five  rail- 
cars  produced 
by  the  Fish  & 

The  2008  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Boat  Commission  and  Wilderness 
Commission  railcar.  Editions.  This  limited  edition  num- 


bered, HO-scale  piece  sells  for  $118 
each  and  $7  shipping  plus  6 percent 
sales  tax  for  orders  shipped  to  Penn- 
sylvania addresses.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Wilderness  Editions 
at  800-355-7645,  or  visit  the  com- 
pany’s web  site,  www.wildernessedi- 
tions.com. 


ANGLER  ARCHIVES 


T=»ENNSYLVA 

FEeiUARV,  t»68 


1:^ 

■ 

The  Eebruary  1968  Pennsylva- 
nia Angler  cover,  a painting  by  Ron 
lenkins,  depicts  the  Commission’s 
participation  in  sport  shows,  the 
“season”  of  which  extends  from 
about  lanuary  every  year  through 
March.  The  Commission’s  pres- 
ence at  sport  and  outdoor  shows 
has  varied  over  the  years  from 
60-foot  exhibits  mainly  at  shows 
in  Flarrisburg  to  tabletop  exhibits 
at  much  smaller  venues.  Last  year, 
the  Commission  participated  in 


some  40  sport  shows.  Throughout 
the  years,  the  covers  of  some  Janu- 
ary, Eebruary  or  March  issues  have 
shown  Commission  participation 
at  sport  shows,  and  occasionally 
the  magazine  has  included  fea- 
ture articles  on  Commission  sport 
show  activity.  View  a list  of  sport 
shows  in  2008  in  which  the  Com- 
mission will  be  participating  on 
the  Commission’s  web  site,  www. 
fish.state.pa.us,  or  in  this  issue  on 
page  63. 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Products 

Name  email  (optional) 


Street  Address 


City 


State  Zip 


Wall  Chart  Sets  (17”  X 22”  - Full  Color):  Price  Quantity  Subtotal 


(a)  Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Coolwater/ 
Warmwater  Fishes,  Migratory  Fishes, 
Miscellaneous  Fishes,  Panfishes, 


Forage  Fishes  (6  posters) 

$5.66 

(B)  Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders,  Snakes, 

Turtles  (4  posters) 

$3.77 

Educational  Books: 

Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

$9.43 

(D)  Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.43 

Collectible  Patches  (fully  embroidered): 

(^  NEW!  2008  Northern  Fence  Lizard 

$4.71 

Cf)  NEW!  2008  PLAY  Patch-Muskellunge 

$2.83 

(G)  2006  Red-bellied  Turtle 

$4.71 

(H)  2006  Wood  Turtle 

$4.71 

(T^  2007  Green  Salamander 

$4.71 

(Tl  2007  Northern  Red  Salamander 

$4.71 

(^  2005  PLAY  Patch-Bluegill  (25th  Anniversary) 

$2.83 

(t)  2006  PLAY  Patch-Yellow  Perch 

$2.83 

2007  PLAY  Patch-Smallmouth  Bass 

$2.83 

(f^  “I’m  a Pennsylvania  Angler”  Patch 

$2.83 

“I’m  a Pennsylvania  Boater”  Patch 

$2.83 

Other  Products: 

“Resource  First”  Short  16  oz.  Mug 

$4.71 

(O)  “Resource  First”  Tall  16  oz.  Mug 

$4.71 

“Go  Fish”  Game  Cards 

$4.71 

(§)  PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

$5.66 

Products/Publications  Total 

PA  Residents  Add  6%  State  Sales  Tax 

Subtotal 

Shipping  & Handling  for  Orders  Under  $10.00  - Add  $2.00 
Shipping  & Handling  for  Orders  of  $1 0.00  or  More  - Add  $3.00 


PA  Angler  & Boater  Subscriptions/Renevvals  - Subscribe  Today! 


YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  (6  issues)  SI 2.00 


YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  (18  issues)  S30.00 

For  more  products,  □ renewal  Account#  

order  online  at:  FishandBoat.com.  total  amount  enclosed  $ 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Services,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000  Use  check 
or  money  order  for  remittance  made  payable  to;  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


MAG07 


PATCHART 


'hWiila, 


Pennsylvania 


MUSKELLUNGE 


ALL  SPECIES  patches  are  3.7S" high 


NORTHERN  FENCE  LIZARD 
FISH  & Bc 


PA  ANGLERS,  BOATER 
patch  1 


PA  ANGLER  & BOATER 
patch  2 

PA  ANGLERS  BOATER 
patches  are  S"  high 


ALL  PLAY  patches  are  3"  high 


DESCRIPTION 

QUANTITY  PRICE 

2008  NORTHERN  FENCE  LIZARD 

$4.71  each 

PA  ANGLERS  BOATER- PATCH  1 

$9.43  each 

PA  ANGLERS  BOATER -PATCH  2 

$9.43  each 

2008  PLAY  PATCH -MUSKELLUNGE 

$2.83  each 

PA  Residents  add  6%  SALES  TAX 
SUBTOTAL 

SHIPPING/HANDLING 

Orders  Under  $10.00  ■ Add  $2.00 
Orders  of  $10.00  or  More  - Add  $3.00 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 


State: 


Phone:  Email: 

(optional)  (optional) 

Send  payment  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media 
Services,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Use  check  or 
money  order  made  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Allow  4-6  weeks 
for  delivery.  patch? 


Makes  a great  gift  for  your  favorite  angler  or  student! 


W:  Pfbc  free  publications 


Please  indicate  the  requested  titles  with  a check  mark.  Single  copies  are  free.  Limit:  6 pamphlets. 
For  multiple  copies  of  the  same  title,  please  call  the  Commission  at  717-705-7835. 


□ 

□ 

_l 

J 

J 

J 

_l 

J 


Pocket  Guide 

Commonwealth  inland  waters.  Big  Bass  Program  regulations 

A SmartStart  for  Safe  Paddling 

Safety  Tips  for  Paddlers 

Angler  Award  Program 

State  records,  big  fish,  first  fish,  rules  and  application 

Basics  of  Water  Pollution 

Types  of  water  pollution,  effects  on  resources 

Careers  with  the  PFBC 

Opportunity  descriptions,  civil  service,  non-civil  service 

Drinking,  Boating  and  the  Law 

Commonly  asked  questions  with  answers 

Fish  Scale  Sketch 

Commission  overview,  mission  and  programs 

Fishing  and  Boating  Map 

Accesses  and  amenities,  with  PennDOT  highway  map 

Great  Fishing  Needs  Great  Habitat 

Brochure  about  habitat  components 

Hazards  on  the  Water 

Recognizing,  avoiding  dangers  to  boaters 

I Just  Bought  a Boat,  Now  What  Do  I Do? 

Boat  registration's  frequently  asked  questions 

Paddle  Pennsylvania 

Water  trail  listings,  map  and  launch  permit  application 

PA  Fishes  Identification  Guide 

Quick  reference  with  illustrations,  depicts  over  90  fish  species 

Snakes  in  Pennsylvania 

Biology,  identification,  venomous,  non-venomous 

Name 


Address 


City 

Please  mail  entire  form  to:  Educational  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Or  fax  to  Educational  Media  Services  at  717-705-7831. 

Publication  requests  can  be  emailed  with  publication  title(s)  and  complete  shipping  information  to:  ra-befSstate.pa.us. 


State  ZIP 

PUBS07 
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Fishing  & Boating  Events  Calendar 


January/March  2008 


January  4-6,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Great  Outdoor  Sports  Expo 

Riverfront  Sports  Facility,  Scranton,  PA 

January  6-13,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

PA  Farm  Show 

PA  Farm  Show  Complex,  Harrisburg,  PA 

January  17-20,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

Greater  Reading  Sport, 

Travel  & Outdoor  Show 

Greater  Reading  Expo  Center, 

Reading,  PA 

January  17-20, 2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Philadelphia  Sportsmen’s  Show 

Philadelphia  Convention  Center, 
Philadelphia,  PA 

January  23-27,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Harrisburg  Auto  & Boat  Show 

PA  Farm  Show  Complex,  Harrisburg,  PA 


January  25-27, 2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

The  Fly  Fishing  Show 

Garden  State  Exhibit  Center,  Somerset,  NJ 

January  25-27,  2008  & 

February  1-3,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Pittsburgh  Boat  Show 
David  L.  Lawrence 
Convention  Center,  Pittsburgh,  PA 

February  2,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

TU  Cabin  Fever 

Four  Point,  Cranberry,  PA 

February  2-10,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

Eastern  Sports  & Outdoor  Show 

PA  Farm  Show  Complex,  Harrisburg,  PA 

February  7-10, 2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Washington  Sport  Show 

Washington  Crown  Center  Mall, 
Washington,  PA 

February  9-10,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Butler  Fishing  Show 
Butler  High  School,  Butler,  PA 

February  13-17, 2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

Allegheny  Sport  Show 

Expomart,  Monroeville,  PA 

February  15-17, 2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Hamburg  Sports  Show 
Hamburg  Fieldhouse,  Hamburg,  PA 

February  17-18,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

Cabin  Fever  Expo 

Mifflinburg  High  School,  MIfflinburg,  PA 

Anthony  Conner  of  Lewistown,  PA, 
caught  this  golden  rainbow  trout 
while  fishing  on  Lost  Creek,  Juniata 
County,  opening  day. 


February  22-24,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

Jaffa  Show 

Jaffa  Center,  Altoona,  PA 

February  29,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Laurel  Sportsmen  Night  Out 

Laurel  High  School,  New  Castle,  PA 

February  29  - March  2,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

Erie  Outdoor  Sport  and  Travel  Show 

Bayfront  Convention  Center,  Erie,  PA 

March  6 - March  9,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

PA  Garden  Expo 

PA  Farm  Show  Complex,  Harrisburg,  PA 

March  7-16,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Pittsburgh  Home  & Garden  Show 

Pittsburgh  Convention  Center, 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

March  29,  2008,  8 a.m. 

2008  Trout  Season  begins  in 
18  southeastern  counties 

The  counties  included  are  Adams,  Berks, 
Bucks,  Chester,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Del- 
aware, Franklin,  Juniata,  Lancaster,  Leba- 
non, Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Perry,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill  and  York,  To 
locate  the  trout  stocking  nearest  you,  visit 
www.fish.state.pa.us, 

April  5,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

Linesville  State  Fish  Hatchery 
Open  House 

Linesville  State  Fish  Hatchery, 

Linesville,  PA 

April  12,  2008,  8:00  a.m. 

Regular  opening  day  of  the 
2008  trout  season 

To  locate  the  trout  stocking  nearest  you. 
visit  www.fish.state.pa.us 
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P Jeffrey  L.  Shaffer,  Berlin,  PA, 
^ received  an  Angler  Award 
^ for  catching  this  11 -pound, 

^ 8-ounce  steelhead.  The  fish, 
® which  measured  29.5  inches 
® long,  took  a minnow,  and 
m Jeff  brought  it  in  on  spinning 
® tackle  and  6-pound-test  line. 
E The  action  took  place  on  Elk 
S Creek,  Erie  County. 


Todd  Ewing,  Downing- 
town,  PA,  caught  and  re- 
leased this  fine  smallnwuth 
bass  in  Marsh  Creek  Lake, 
Marsh  Creek  State  Park, 
Chester  County. 


Andrew  J.  Dietz,  Wrightsville,  PA, 
caught  this  12-pound,  24-inch- 
long  hybrid  striped  bass  near 
Brunner  Island,  York  County, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River.  The 
striper  hit  a live  minnow. 


Christopher  Dennison, 
Hatfield,  PA,  rigged  a 
minnow  on  a tip-up 
on  Lily  Lake,  Luzerne 
County,  and  came  up 
with  this  21-inch  chain 
pickerel.  The  fish  hit  a 
medium-sized  shiner. 


This  6-pound,  15-ounce 
largemouth  bass  earned 
an  Angler  Award  for 
Robert  Zikorski,  Moosic, 
PA.  He  caught  the  bass 
in  Duck  Harbor  Pond, 
Wayne  County. 


Brian  McGuirk,  Coatesville, 
PA,  caught  and  released  this 
22-inch  largemouth  bass  hi 
Struble  Lake,  Chester  County. 
The  fish  nailed  a shiner  on  a 
tip-up. 


Troy  Myers,  York,  PA,  caught  and  released  this 
tiger  musky  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 
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State-Owned 

Dams 


by  Douglas  J.  Austen,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Director 
PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 


PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 


As  I’m  writing  this,  we  just  received  news  of  the  budget  address  by  Governor 
Rendell  and  his  inclusion  of  funds  for  repairing  the  state-owned  dams  that 
have  been  identihed  as  unsafe.  This  is  important  to  us  because  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  manages  17  of  these  unsafe  dams  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  bold  and  positive  move  will  address  a serious  issue  both  in 
terms  of  safety  but  also  in  providing  important  recreational  opportunities  for 
many  people  throughout  Pennsylvania.  So  what  does  this  mean?  Let  me  walk 
you  through  this  issue  by  providing  a little  background,  a definition,  and  an 
approach  to  how  the  funds  will  be  used,  and  by  telling  you  how  you  can  help. 

First,  most  of  you  probably  did  not 
know  that  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion is  responsible  for  managing  more 
than  60  lakes  ranging  from  relatively 
large  waterways  such  as  Tamarack 
Liike  (556  acres)  in  Crawford  County 
to  little  Stump  Pond,  a 12-acre  lake  in 
Susquehanna  County.  Many  of  these 
lakes  provide  the  only  opportunity  for 
water-based  recreation  in  the  area.  In 
some  locations  the  lakes  are  so  popu- 
lar and  ingrained  in  the  local  commu- 
nity that  we  have  developed  long-term 
partnerships  with  local  governments 
to  manage  the  area  and  develop  parks, 
campgrounds,  and  other  features  to 
enhance  recreational  opportunities. 

A good  example  of  this  is  Mauch 
Chunk  Lake  in  Carbon  County.  This 
330-acre  lake  is  essentially  in  the 
county-run  Mauch  Chunk  Lake  Park 
that  provides  camping,  picnicking,  boat  rentals,  swimming,  and  much  more. 
Other  lakes  like  this  include  Leaser  Lake  in  Lehigh  County  and  Kaercher  Creek 
Lake  in  Berks  County.  These  types  of  partnerships  are  a great  deal  for  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  the  county,  and  the  public. 

As  with  all  good  stories,  though,  there  is  a flip  side,  and  this  has  to  do  with 
the  history  of  several  of  these  dams  as  well  as  the  aging  infrastructure  that 
doesn’t  meet  modern  design  standards  and  safety  regulations.  Many  of  these 
dams  were  built  decades  ago  when  standards  for  dam  construction  were  less 
stringent  than  they  are  now.  Furthermore,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  ac- 
cepted ownership  of  some  dams  that  were  poorly  built  right  from  the  start. 
For  example,  Hereford  Manor  Lakes  (Upper  and  Lower)  in  Beaver  County 
were  constructed  as  a by-product  of  a strip-mining  operation.  The  material 
used  to  build  the  dam  itself  was  not  the  appropriate  mix  of  fill  and  may  contain 
a wide  variety  of  trash  such  as  tree  trunks  and  other  material  that  degrades 
over  time  and  leads  to  leakage. 

Fortunately,  situations  like  Hereford  Manor  are  rare.  The  major  issue  that 
needs  to  be  addressed  with  many  of  these  dams  is  the  requirement  to  meet 
the  safety  standards  to  ensure  that  their  spillways  have  the  capacity  to  pass  a 
probable  maximum  flood  (PMF)  flow  of  water.  Pennsylvania  has  an  unfortu- 
nate history  of  dams  breaking  in  flood  conditions  (johnstown  in  1889)  and  we 
don’t  want  that  to  happen  again.  In  response,  the  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Protection  assesses  all  dams  and  looks  at  important  issues  such  as  spillway 
capacity,  the  worst-case  scenario  for  flood  events  (Hurricane  Agnes  or  more), 
and  what  would  happen  downstream  if  a break  occurred.  Are  there  houses 


Many  of  these  lakes  provide  the  only 
opportunity  for  water-based  recreation 
in  the  area. 
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The  dam  at  Donegal  Lake,  Westmoreland  County,  has  also  been  identified  for  high-priority  repairs. 


and  businesses  downstream  or  just  a stream  and  trees  or 
field?  A dam  that  cannot  pass  50  percent  of  a PMF  event  is 
labeled  “unsafe.”  Unfortunately  for  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission, we  have  17  dams  that  fall  into  this  category  and 
we  need  to  address  these  repairs  or  be  faced  with  the  ap- 
propriate order  to  breach  the  dams. 

So  what  will  this  cost?  If  we  totaled  the  estimated  re- 
pair costs  for  all  17  dams,  we  reach  an  astounding  total  of 
over  $80  million.  This  is  obviously  an  amount  that  is  im- 
possible for  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  to  bear.  To  put 
this  in  context,  our  annual 
total  operating  budget  is 
only  about  $50  million.  The 
Governor’s  proposal,  which 
includes  around  $33  million 
for  Commission  dam  repair, 
is  the  first  real  effort  in  the 
history  of  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  to  address  this 
serious  challenge. 

How  will  we  make  this 
work?  First,  there  is  a suc- 
cessful model  after  which  we 
can  shape  the  effort.  Leaser 
Lake,  the  117-acre  Lehigh  County  impoundment,  was 
dropped  2 1 feet  and  reduced  to  a 40-acre  puddle  after  leak- 
age was  found  in  the  dam.  Through  an  incredibly  power- 
ful partnership  of  Lehigh  County,  the  local  community, 
the  Governor’s  office,  and  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  a 
$5.2  million  funding  package  was  developed  to  rebuild  the 
dam  and  eventually  get  the  lake  back  to  its  original  status. 


The  message  here  is  that  we  will  be  seeking  strong  local 
partnerships  that  can  identify  funds  to  match  the  new  dol- 
lars in  an  effort  to  repair  these  aging  dams. 

The  second  part  of  this  package  will  have  to  include  a 
serious  look  at  prioritization.  Which  facilities  provide  the 
most  important  recreational  opportunities  for  the  area? 
Are  there  alternatives  nearby?  How  much  use  does  the  lake 
get,  and  can  we  justify  the  expense?  All  of  these  factors  will 
have  to  be  weighed  in  the  calculation  of  where  to  invest 

the  limited  dollars.  Will  ev- 
eryone be  happy?  Obviously 
not,  but  the  result  of  rebuild- 
ing a significant  number  of 
these  Commonwealth  trea- 
sures is  far  more  attractive 
than  the  alternative  of  seeing 
most  of  them  breached  and 
lost  for  generations  to  come. 

There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  an  opportunity  that 
we  don’t  want  to  squander, 
and  we  are  appreciative  of 
the  effort  to  fix  these  recre- 
ational jewels. 

The  final  question  is. 
What  can  you  do  to  help?  As  with  each  state  budget  there 
is  a political  process  that  must  take  place.  Each  of  you  can 
and  should  be  involved  in  that  process  by  informing  your 
state  legislators  of  the  importance  of  these  lakes.  For  more 
information  on  this  effort,  please  visit  the  Commission’s 
web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


Dutch  Fork  Lake  dam,  Washington  County,  damaged  in 
Hurricane  Ivan  in  2004,  is  one  of  the  dams  listed  to  be 
repaired  so  that  it  meets  today’s  safety  standards. 
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Time  for  Trout  Fishing! 

The  2008  trout  season  regional  open- 
ing day  is  Saturday,  March  29,  at  8 a.m.  for 
all  approved  trout  waters  in  the  following 
counties:  Adams,  Berks,  Bucks,  Chester, 

Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin, 
Juniata,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Perry,  Philadelphia, 
Schuylkill  and  York.  Streams  on  county  bor- 
ders that  are  part  of  the  early  regional  open- 
ing day  include  Mahantango  Creek,  between 
Northumberland  and  Dauphin  counties. 
This  stream  is  the  only  one  in  Northum- 
berland County  opening  on  the  earlier  date. 
West  Branch  Mahantango  Creek,  between 
Snyder  and  Juniata  counties,  is  the  only  stream  in  Snyder  County  opening  on  the 
earlier  date.  Two  streams  in  Carbon  County,  Lizard  Creek  and  Mahoning  Creek, 
also  open  on  the  earlier  date. 

The  opening  day  of  trout  season  in  the  rest  of  Pennsylvania  is  Saturday,  April 
12,  at  8 a.m. 

The  minimum  size  for  trout  is  7 inches.  The  trout  seasons  extend  from  their 
opening  days  through  Labor  Day,  September  1.  For  more  details  on  regulations, 
visit  the  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  or  consult  the  2008  Penn- 
sylvania Fishing  Summary,  available  when  you  purchase  your  license. 

This  issue  includes  practical  ideas  for  your  opening  day  and  early  season 
preparation  and  success.  On  page  7 regular  contributor  Vic  Attardo  guides  us  to 
great  trout  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  and  on  page  12  regular  contribu- 
tor John  Allen  shows  us  how  to  fish  clear  water  for  trout.  On  page  16  regular 
contributor  Marcus  Schneck  explains  how  taking  kids  to  trout  stockings  can  be 
one  grand  family  experience,  and  on  page  22  regular  contributor  Mike  Bleech 
helps  us  brush  up  on  using  streamers.  Speaking  of  streamers,  check  out  regu- 
lar contributor  Charles  R.  Meek’s  fly-tying  instructions  on  making  a Warden’s 
Worry  on  page  18,  and  read  page  19  with  regular  contributor  Carl  Haensel’s 
guidance  on  fishing  a Warden’s  Worry. 

On  page  52  regular  contributor  Dari  Black  provides  details  on  luring  large- 
mouth  bass  in  cold  water. 

On  page  20  regular  contributor  Deborah  Weisberg  explains  how  and  why  Al- 
legheny River  mussels  are  getting  some  attention,  and  on  page  29  she  describes 
one  angler’s  amazing  statewide  fishing  quest. 

Be  sure  to  read  page  14  for  regular  contributor  Jeff  Knapp’s  notes  on  fishing 
spinners  for  trout,  muskies  (yes,  muskies)  and  smallmouth  bass. 

Good  luck  this  season!— Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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to:  The  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC  20240. 
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Sauger  questions 

In  a recent  issue  of  PA  Angler  & 
Boater,  one  article  briefly  discusses 
sauger  fishing  in  PA.  Having  fished 
everywhere  in  Erie  County,  I have 
never  caught  a sauger  or  been  told  by 
other  fishermen  that  they  have  ever 
caught  sauger  in  our  area. 

How^ever,  several  lakes  that  I have 
fished  in  Ontario  have  sauger  that  I 
have  caught.  Are  any  sauger  stocked  or 
grow  naturally  in  any  local  PA  waters? 
If  so,  where?  If  they’re  not  stocked, 
why  not?  We  have  many  small  lakes 
in  Erie  County,  like  Lake  Pleasant,  Ed- 
inboro  Lake,  Lake  LeBoeuf,  and  Eaton 
Reservoir.  Also,  why  not  stock  them 
in  Presque  Isle  Bay? — Thoritas  Weber, 
Erie,  PA. 

Sauger  are  members  of  the  perch, 
or  percid,  family  of  fishes.  They  are 
dose  relatives  of  walleye  and  yellow 
perch,  which  is  why  they  resemble 
them  closely.  Sauger  are  present  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia primarily  in  the  Ohio,  Monon- 
gahela  and  lower  Allegheny  rivers. 
In  these  waters,  they  reproduce 
successfully  and  there  is  no  need  to 
stock  them  there.  In  their  range  they 
share  the  habitat  with  walleye,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing Erie  County,  walleye  are  the  sole 
large  percid  predator  species.  Gener- 
ally, walleye  do  better  in  clear  water, 
while  sauger  tolerate  warmer,  more 
turbid  conditions.  In  rivers,  sauger 
do  better  in  larger,  turbid,  slower- 
moving  water. 

Our  survey  information  shows 
that  sauger  aren’t  present  in  any  of 
the  inland  Erie  County  waters  you 


mention.  However,  walleye  are  com- 
mon in  all  of  these  waters  except 
Lake  Pleasant,  which  isn’t  suited  for 
sauger  or  walleye.  Walleye  are  best  in 
waters  such  as  Edinboro  Lake,  Lake 
LeBoeuf  and  Eaton  Reservoir  be- 
cause they  grow  to  a larger  size  and 
are  better  suited  to  the  habitat  condi- 
tions in  these  waters.  They  provide  a 
quality  fishing  experience  equal  to 
or  superior  to  any  that  sauger  could 
provide.  Stocking  sauger  and  wall- 
eye together  would  most  likely  cause 
an  unproductive  competition  for 
forage  that  would  cause  poor  growth 
and  recruitment  for  both  species. 

Sauger,  and  more  often  the  wall- 
eye/sauger  hybrid  called  saugeye, 
have  been  stocked  in  certain  im- 
poundments where  for  a variety  of 
reasons  walleye  haven’t  done  well. 
All  of  these  waters  are  in  southwest 
Pennsylvania  in  the  current  range  of 
sauger. — Commission  Area  2 Fisher- 
ies Manager  Allen  A.  Woomer. 

Purple  loosestrife 

Purple  loosestrife  is  listed  as  an  in- 
vasive plant  that  grows  on  the  water’s 
edge,  and  it’s  also  beautiful.  It’s  said 
that  this  plant  threatens  the  habitat 
of  the  endangered  box  turtle,  which 
can’t  eat  its  shoots  or  stems.  Howev- 
er, upon  arrival  at  one  of  my  favorite 
fishing  ponds,  I heard  the  humming 
of  bees.  Closer  observation  showed 
zillions  of  honey  bees.  They  love  pur- 
ple loosestrife.  Honey  bees  were  still 
in  the  plants  on  several  return  trips. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  there  is 
a big  honey  bee  problem.  They  are 
disappearing  from  their  hives  and  no 
one  has  the  answer  why.  I think  that  if 
purple  loosestrife  groves  were  farmed 
around  beekeepers’  hives,  the  plant 
would  help  to  keep  many  bees  close  to 
their  homes.  Losing  honey  bees  will 
eventually  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
us  all,  even  our  fishing. — Ralph  Bar- 
tel, Honesdale,  PA. 

You  are  correct  that  purple 
loosestrife  is  beautiful,  and  it  does 
have  some  value  to  bees,  as  you  said. 
However,  Pennsylvania  and  other 


states  have  listed  it  officially  as  a 
noxious  weed  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  damage  it  does  to  wet- 
lands and  the  other  native  plants 
and  animals  that  depend  on  those 
wetlands.  Even  invasive  plants  usu- 
ally have  some  value  for  something, 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  they 
don’t  harm  our  native  species.  The 
amount  of  harm  purple  loosestrife 
causes  outweighs  by  far  its  value  to 
bees,  which  are  generalists.  This 
means  that  they  can  gather  nectar 
from  a large  variety  of  plants.  Many 
of  our  native  animals,  including  oth- 
er insects,  depend  on  a fairly  narrow 
range  of  native  plant  species.  Once 
these  species  are  crowded  out  by  the 
loosestrife,  the  animals  have  to  look 
elsewhere  for  food  and  nesting  ma- 
terials because  they  aren’t  adapted  to 
using  the  loosestrife.  The  loosestrife 
completely  changes  wetlands,  dra- 
matically lowering  their  value  for 
both  wildlife  and  fish. 

Studies  show  that  waterfowl  and 
other  birds  that  depend  on  our  na- 
tive wetland  plants  for  food  don’t  eat 
purple  loosestrife  seed.  Animals  like 
muskrats  that  depend  on  cattails  for 
nesting  material  won’t  use  purple 
loosestrife  to  any  extent.  These  are 
just  two  examples — there  are  many 
more.  Where  purple  loosestrife  be- 
comes established  in  a wetland,  it  can 
actually  dry  out  the  wetland  because 
sediment  builds  up  around  its  roots. 
That’s  not  good  news  for  salaman- 
ders, frogs,  turtles  and  even  fish. 

Purple  loosestrife  can  take  over  a 
wetland  fairly  quickly  because  each 
plant  can  produce  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  seeds.  A lot  of  time,  effort 
and  money  are  being  spent  on  con- 
trolling its  spread  in  wetlands  be- 
cause of  the  damage  it  causes.  Plant- 
ing it  is  actually  not  only  a bad  idea, 
but  it  is  also  illegal  in  Pennsylvania. 
Our  Noxious  Weed  Law  prohibits 
anyone  from  growing  it,  propagat- 
ing it  or  transporting  it. — Patricia 
Pingel,  Conservation  Program  Man- 
ager, Office  of  Conservation  Science, 
Department  of  Conservation  & Nat- 
ural Resources. 
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Susquehanna  Valley 


by  Vic  Attardo 

photos  by  the  author 


Mahantango 


The  broad  sweep  of  the  Susquehanna  River  is  the  final  stop 
for  dozens  of  streams  that  emanate  from  the  area’s  high 
hills,  underground  springs  and  lowland  pastures.  These 
cool  waters  hold  trout,  both  wild  and  stocked,  and  offer 
the  individual  permanently  infatuated  with  the  pleasures 
of  fishing,  both  variety  and  peace. 

Here  are  just  some  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  streams 
I love. 

Middle  Creek 

The  assortment  of  mayflies  and  other  aquatic  insects 
available  to  trout  on  Middle  Creek  impresses  me.  As  a 
thin  example,  I fished  here  last 
June  3 and  ran  into  Light  Ca- 
hills and  Isonychia  duns  as 
well  as  some  rusty  colored 
mayflies  I didn’t  immedi- 
ately identify.  Checking 
out  the  stream  foli-  1 
age,  there 
evidence 


of 


caddis  and  sulphur  activity,  some  orange  craneflies  and 
even  a few  alderflies — the  bug  with  tent  wings  like  a cad- 
dis but  the  body  of  a stonefiy.  Earlier  in  the  season,  in 
mid-May,  Td  encountered  March  Browns,  Hendricksons 
and  tan  caddises. 

Working  the  Delayed-Harvest  area,  Snyder  County’s 
only  special-regulation  area,  I thought  I could  find  late- 
spring  trout.  Sure  enough,  I ran  into  a pod  at  the  start  of  a 
quick  pool.  About  half  a dozen  fell  for  a bushy  Cahill  tied 
in  the  Catskill  fashion. 

Unfortunately,  the  special  regulation  zone  on  Middle 
Creek  has  a lot  of  flat  water.  But  in  other  areas  of  the 
stream  there  are  many  spots  with  riffles,  runs  and  pools. 
Middle  Creek  narrows  and  widens  at  will,  which  gives  it  a 
lot  of  fascinating  water,  and  as  for  scenery,  it  lies  in  a beau- 
tiful woodland/rural  setting  graced  with  a covered  bridge. 

Middle  Creek  passes  through  State  Game  Lands  188 
east  of  Benfer.  Access  is  along  Creek  Road.  And  because 
this  is  a region  with  a strong  hunting  and  fishing  tradition, 
private  land  access  is  also  good. 

To  reach  the  upper  section  of  Middle  Creek  from  Mid- 
dleburg,  take  Route  522  west. 


There’s  a lot  of  Mahantango  Creek  to  see  as  you  drive 
along  Route  104  from  its  river  intersection  at  Routes 
11/15.  The  stream  snakes  through  a 
narrow  valley  with  a minimum  drop, 
so  its  riffles  and  runs  aren’t  powerful, 
though  it  does  have  some  large  pools. 
I haven’t  experienced  the  variety  of 
aquatic  insects  on  Mahantango  Creek 
that  I have  elsewhere  in  the  immediate 
Susquehanna  Valley,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
caddises.  For  me,  Mahantango  Creek  has  been 
a streamer  stream — one  I work  with  baitfish  pat- 
terns. Spin  anglers  do  very  well  with  light  hard- 
ware and  real  food. 

Mahantango  Creek  has  a west  branch.  The  West 
Branch  passes  through  Richfield,  narrows  along  a ball 
park,  and  then  opens  up  a bit  as  it  goes  through  farm- 
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land  and  rural  country- 
side. Basically  it’s  a tight 
stream  that  gathers  water 
from  a limestone  spring 
in  Richheld.  The  Rich- 
held  Sportsmen’s  Club, 
actively  involved  in  sup- 
plemental stockings  in  the 
area,  has  a hatchery  on  the 
West  Branch. 

Mahantango  Creek, 
often  referred  to  as  the 
“North  Branch  Mah- 
antango Creek,”  moves 
mostly  along  Route  104. 

There  are  many  bridges 
where  anglers  hnd  access. 

In  some  spots  it  goes  into 
woods  where  it’s  an  inter- 
estingly knotted  stream. 

In  others  places  it  comes 
closer  to  the  road  where 
the  stream  is  rather  pas- 
sive and  pooly.  When  the 
two  tribs  unite,  the  bed- 
rock comes  to  the  top  of  the  stream  bed  and  here  is  where 
I really  need  my  streamers.  Trout  actually  hang  beneath 
cliff-face  overhangs. 

East  Licking  Creek 

Start  in  the  deep  woods  setting  of  Tuscarora  State  Forest, 
between  Blue  and  Blacking  mountains,  head  northeast  un- 
til the  stream  flows  into  a pass,  come  down  to  the  south- 
east through  rural  countryside,  and  then  go  hard  to  the 


south  before  turning 
into  Tuscarora  Creek 
and  the  Juniata  River 
below  Port  Royal.  Of 
East  Licking  Creek 
(ETC),  that  is  the  road 
less  traveled,  a stream 
with  personality  and  a 
lot  of  them. 

At  its  start  in  the 
state  forest,  EEC  gush- 
es along  heavy  woods 
and  includes  a 4-mile 
Delayed-Harvest  area. 
At  the  Karl  Guss  Picnic 
Area  on  EEC  Road,  SR 
4002,  the  stream  flat- 
tens and  becomes  a 
20-foot  crystalline  flow 
with  a base  of  smooth 
tan  and  gold  rocks.  You 
can  cross  it  on  moss- 
covered  footbridges. 

Eollowing  along  SR 
4002  the  stream  stays 
narrow,  choppy  and  heavily  wooded  and  a rocky  hike  from 
road  to  stream.  The  stream  passes  through  the  Clearview 
Reservoir,  where  you  can’t  fish,  and  after  that  its  tempera- 
ture rises.  However,  not  far  from  the  reservoir,  EEC  begins 
its  rural  character,  the  stream  flattens  out,  contains  more 
full  runs  and  pools,  and  is  pleasant  to  fish. 

Between  Hammer  Hollow  Road  and  Mifflin,  along  SR 
4002,  there  is  a short  stream  stretch  restricted  to  children 
and  people  with  special  needs.  This  is  at  the  former  site  of 


Susquehanna  Valley  Trout 

1.  Middle  Creek,  Snyder  County 

2.  Mahantango  Creek,  Snyder  County 

3.  West  Branch  Mahantango  Creek,  Snyder  County  (Snyder- 
Juniata  County  line) 

4.  East  Licking  Creek,  Mifflin  and  Juniata  counties 

5.  Stony  Creek,  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties 
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Zooks  Dam.  The  stream  here  is  straight,  flat  and  shallow, 
with  a pasture  bank  for  parking. 

Going  on,  intersecting  roads  off  SR  4002  provide  ac- 
cess all  the  way  to  where  the 
stream  meets  Tuscarora  Creek 
before  going  into  Port  Royal. 

In  this  lower  rural  section, 
it’s  again  a streamer  stream. 

Brush  and  bushes  hang  from 
the  banks  and  winter  often 
deposits  new  deadfalls  in  this 
part  of  the  creek.  Both  the 
trout  and  a wise  angler  seek 
these  out. 

The  lower  section  of  ELC  is 
where  I need  to  practice  long- 
line  nymphing.  Often  I stand  stony  Creek’s  lower  sections  are  stocked  with  brown  trout  and 
tight  to  one  side  of  the  brushy  brook  trout. 
water  and  make  a down-and- 

across  cast  of  20  feet  or  more  letting  the  large  nymph  or 
streamer  drift  along  the  opposite  bank. 

For  the  record.  West  Licking  Creek  is  a horse  of  another 
color  and  the  two  streams  don’t  share  the  same  saddle. 

West  Licking  Creek  starts  in  the  state  forest  between  the 
same  two  mountains  but  it  flows  west-southwest  along 
the  ridges  before  making  a short,  hard  turn  for  the  Juniata 
River  east  of  Mt.  Union.  The  stream  is  stocked  with  brook 
trout  around  the  Mt.  Union  Water  Reservoir. 

Stony  Creek 

Both  wheels  and  rods  come  into  play  when  fishing  up- 
per Stony  Creek  in  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties.  You 
always  need  a rod,  preferably  a short  one  for  casting  under 
tilted  pine  trees,  but  if  you  have  a trail  bike,  your  short  rod 
will  get  a better  workout. 

The  lower  section  of  Stony  Creek  is  located  about  30 
minutes  north  of  Harrisburg,  but  its  upper  section  is  in  a 
forested  world  with  golden  water. 

At  the  gated  end  of  Ellandale  Road,  a rough  connection 
to  Stony  Creek  Valley  Road,  anglers  park  and  ride,  most- 
ly bikes  but  even  horses,  and  then  fish  both  the  stocked 
and  wild  trout  section  of  Stony  Creek.  Lower  sections  are 
planted  with  browns  and  brook  trout. 

Ross  Mantione  of  Dauphin  works  upper  Stony  Creek, 
and  an  important  piece  of  equipment  is  his  two-wheeler. 

Strapping  his  spinning  rod  on  a rear  brace,  he  heads  up 
Stony  Mountain  next  to  Second  Mountain.  As  the  creek 
flows  through  State  Game  Lands  211,  the  road  headed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  creek  is  gated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  so  you  can  only  hoof  it  or  bike  it.  The  section 
around  the  last  parking  area  often  contains  holdover  fish, 
according  to  Mantione,  and  he  fishes  it  all  summer. 

“About  5 or  6 miles  up  you’ll  find  wild  fish,”  Mantione 
says.  “There’s  a small  stream  that  comes  down  off  the 


mountainside  that  has  a limer  on  it.  So  they  are  getting 
some  natural  reproduction  above.  I’ve  come  into  smaller 
stream-born  trout  about  5 miles  above  the  gate.” 

Though  Stony  Creek 
shouts  fly-fishing,  Man- 
tione is  a spin  fisher- 
man— with  a twist. 

“Spinners  seem  to 
work  well,”  he  says,  “but 
what  I like  to  do  is  take 
a streamer  or  a Woolly 
Bugger  that  you  would 
normally  use  with  a fly 
rod,  put  a little  splitshot 
above  it  and  cast  into 
some  of  the  tight  spaces 
with  my  spinning  outfit.” 
The  adventure  be- 
gins at  Dauphin  taking 
Susquehanna  Avenue,  then  Stony  Creek  Valley  Road  east. 
It’s  a 7-mile  drive  up  from  Dauphin  to  the  last  parking 
area — the  final  2 miles  on  a chip  road  through  the  forest. 
You  can  actually  follow  the  locked-gate  road  for  some  15 
miles  up  along  the  mountain. 

Before  getting  up  to  the  gated  section,  there  are  parts 
of  the  stream  that  don’t  require  a bike.  The  lower  section 
is  quite  wide  and  deep.  A dam  is  located  at  Dauphin  and 
creates  a long,  sluggish  pool.  Bait  anglers  park  along  Stony 
Creek  Road  and  fish  the  slower  water.  The  first  pull-off 
area  above  Dauphin,  along  a wide  curve,  is  a good  place  to 
dunk  worms  and  eggs. 

Not  far  above,  the  stream  narrows  considerably,  down 
to  about  10  or  12  yards  and  becomes  the  mountain  gut 
stream  that  is  its  best  personality.  The  middle  section  is 
around  development,  so  access  becomes  limited,  but  where 
the  stream  and  the  road  unite,  there  are  pull-offs.  In  the 
lower  forested  area,  you’ll  find  a number  of  parking  spots 
before  reaching  the  end-of-the-road  gate.  In  this  section, 
the  water  is  low-gradient  riffles  and  short  pools  lined  with 
lush  pines  and  mountain  laurel.  It’s  not  deep  water,  but 
there  are  shaded  pockets  that  hold  fish.O 


Maps  and  Guides 

Visit  the  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish. state, 
pa.us,  for  more  information  on  streams.  On  the  main 
page’s  left  side,  click  on  the  map  outline  that  reads, 
“County  Guide.”  On  the  page  that  appears,  click  on 
the  county  you  wish  to  explore.  County  maps  can  be 
viewed,  downloaded  or  printed. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  also  provides  the 
statewide  Fishing  & Boating  Map  and  its  suite  ot  seven 
region  guides,  all  newly  updated  for  2008.  For  order- 
ing information,  see  page  62  of  this  issue. 
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by  Linda  Stelkiie 

photos  hy  Bob 


Getting  the  correct  drift  is  essential  to  being  an  effective 
stream  angler.  Many  individual  maneuvers  and  calcula- 
tions go  into  getting  the  right  drift,  whether  a fisherman  is 
using  bait  or  flies.  Anglers  must  also  know  their  terminal 
tackle  and  how  it  reacts  under  various  water  conditions. 

Fish  are  all  about  feeding  on  drifting  morsels.  The  less 
energy  they  have  to  expend  to  get  full,  the  better.  Your  job, 
as  a fisherman,  is  to  identify  where  the  fish  is  or  might  be 
and  to  drift  the  bait  or  fly  to  them;  get  it  where  they  want 
it.  You  can’t  count  on  the  fish  coming  to  your  offering,  so 


make  it  go  to  them. 


Practice 

The  first  step  to  learning  how  to  do  this  is  to  spend  time 
walking  a clear  stream  and  casting  into  it  with  a favorite 
bait  or  flies,  in  colors  fhat  can  be  can  seen  under  the  water. 
Wearing  polarized  sunglasses  will  help,  because  you  want 
to  watch  and  learn. 

Stop  and  fish  riffles,  pools,  chutes  and  runs.  Add  split- 
shot  or  remove  it  so  the  bait  floats  past  a target  under- 


water object.  Take  off  splitshot  or  change  baits  or  flies  to 
get  your  offering  to  float  higher  or  lower,  faster  or  slower. 
Don’t  worry  about  catching  fish  right  now.  Learn  to  con- 
trol the  drift,  and  the  fish  will  come. 

Once  an  angler  has  a feel  for  how  the  bait  or  fly  will 
react  with  different  combinations  of  splitshot,  or  none,  he 
should  cast  to  the  underwater  target  from  a variety  of  an- 
gles. Approach  from  directly  behind  the  target,  then  walk 
a step  or  two  upstream  along  it  and  cast  again.  Each  step 
requires  the  bait  or  fly  to  be  presented  differently. 

Some  spots  are  faster  or  slower  in  the  stream  flow,  so 
your  cast  may  need  to  drop  the  bait  or  fly  farther  upstream 
or  closer  to  the  target,  to  allow  for  current  rate  and  sink 
speed.  Try  other  positions  in  relation  to  the  target,  with 
other  weight  combinations,  until  the  offering  can  be  made 
to  drift  past  at  the  desired  depth  and  speed.  In  other 
words,  experiment  and  practice  until  the  bait  or  fly  goes 
where  you  want  it  to. 

Next,  try  sneaking  into  the  lower  end  of  a hole,  staying 
in  the  riffle  below  so  the  fish  can’t  see  you,  and  cast  up  into 
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the  pool.  Then  try  easing  down  to  a hole  from  upstream. 
The  broken  surface  of  the  fast  water  at  the  head  of  the 
pool  will  cover  your  approach  and  the  plop  of  your  bait 
or  fly. 

An  angler  could  spend  years  practicing  all  the  ways  to 
present  bait  and  flies  in  all  the  different  stream  situations, 
from  a myriad  of  positions  around  the  fish.  But  once  you 
have  spent  a day  or  two  practicing,  where  you  can  watch 
how  your  offering  reacts  in  the  flow,  you  will  begin  to  get 
the  drift.  Then  you  can  start  fishing  in  earnest  and  apply 
your  new  skill.  But  always  observe  how  your  bait  or  fly 
swirls,  slithers,  sinks  and  floats  past  stream  obstructions, 
so  you  can  keep  learning. 

Drag 

Faster  current  that  lies  between  the  fish  and  the  fish- 
erman can  cause  line  drag  and  interfere  with  getting  the 
proper  drift.  When  an  angler  casts  across  faster  current 
into  slower  flow,  the  bait  or  fly  moves  downstream  at  a dif- 
ferent rate  than  the  portion  of  the  line  in  the  nearer  water. 
The  line  in  the  fast  water  will  drag  the  bait  or  fly,  making 
the  offering  move  unnaturally  fast  and  scaring  fish  away. 

The  best  way  to  minimize  drag  is  to  keep  as  much  line 
off  the  water  as  possible.  To  practice,  try  standing  as  close 
to  the  target  as  you  can.  To  keep  from  spooking  the  “fish,” 
ease  into  this  position  over  a period  of  several  slow  min- 
utes, like  a blue  heron.  After  the  cast,  control  the  move- 
ment of  the  bait  or  fly  by  holding  the  rod  high,  keeping  the 
line  as  clear  as  possible  of  the  near,  fast  current. 

I like  to  hold  the  rod  butt  at  eye  level,  with  my  arm  ex- 
tended out  and  up  over  the  water.  There  should  be  a more 
or  less  straight-line  connection  between  the  rod  tip  and 
the  bait  or  fly.  If  the  rod  were  held  at  waist  level,  the  water 

flow  would  al- 
most immedi- 
ately catch  the 
line.  With  the 
rod  held  high, 
the  bait  or 
sinking  fly  can 
be  given  a slow 
jigging,  up- 
and-down  ac- 
tion, with  only 
a slight  twitch 
of  the  wrist.  I 
like  this  pre- 
sentation on 
fish  that  have 
not  been  alert- 
ed to  my  pres- 
ence and  are 
feeding  near 
the  bottom. 


Fly  anglers’  brightly  colored,  floating  fly  lines  allow 
them  to  easily  observe,  understand  and  correct  drag.  They 
can  see  their  floating  line  develop  a downstream  “belly” 
curve  and  watch  as  the  belly  increases  the  speed  of  the  fly, 
accelerating  it  until  it  is  skipping  across  the  surface.  To 
counteract  drag,  fly  fishermen  commonly  “mend”  the  line. 
Mending  consists  of  using  the  rod  tip  to  flip  the  belly  of 
the  line  back  upstream,  so  it  will  not  pull  the  fly. 

Spin  fishermen  can  observe  the  effects  of  surface  current 
on  the  drift  of  their  line  and  bait  by  attaching  a bobber. 
Surface  drag  not  only  makes  the  bait  drift  unnaturally  fast, 
but  it  also  pulls  it  upward  in  the  water  column.  Only  very 
actively  feeding  fish  will  chase  racing,  rising  bait.  Correct 
the  problem  by  using  the  high  rod  technique,  combined 
with  as  short  a cast  as  possible. 

Different  lines 

Under  the  water,  line  diameter  and  materials  also  affect 
spin-fishing.  Bigger  diameter  spinning  lines  behave  differ- 
ently during  use  than  thinner  lines.  Stiff  lines  act  one  way, 
while  limp  lines  act  another.  Whichever  line  you  choose, 
work  the  stream  with  it,  learning  how  the  line  performs  un- 
der various  flow  situations,  weight  and  bait  combinations, 
casting  positions,  and  angles  at  which  the  rod  is  held. 

Fly  anglers  recognize  the  necessity  of  owning  more  than 
one  rod,  even  though  they  may  fish  only  for  trout.  Fly- 
rod  design  is  based  on  many  factors,  but  the  size  and  type 
of  stream  an  angler  prefers  and  his  favorite  fishing  tech- 
niques are  primary  considerations.  Fly  fishermen  select 
rods  of  different  length  and  stiffness,  so  they  have  more 
control  while  trying  to  get  the  perfect  drift  to  trout  that 
are  rising  or  feeding  underwater.  Their  choices  are  based 
on  whether  the  stream  is  wide  or  narrow,  deep  or  shallow, 
fast  or  slow-moving. 

Spin  fishermen  tend  to  have  one  rod  for  trout,  one  for 
bass  and  so  on.  They  may  do  well  to  take  a cue  from  their 
fellow  anglers  and  match  rod/reel/line  combinations  more 
to  the  stream  and  fishing  conditions  than  to  the  species. 

I especially  enjoy  fishing  for  steelhead  when  the  water  is 
clear  enough  that  1 can  watch  my  flies  and  the  fish.  I gauge 
the  flow,  measure  my  cast  upstream  and  drop  it  where  I 
think  it  needs  to  be  to  get  the  fly  to  the  fish.  I follow  the 
bright  fly’s  moving  and  sinking,  keeping  my  eye  also  on 
the  steelhead.  Will  both  come  together  at  the  same  place 
and  time?  A wink  of  white,  the  tattle-tale  sign  that  the 
trout  has  opened  its  mouth  and  taken  the  fly,  tells  me  that 
it’s,  “Fish  on!” 

Stream  fishing  is  an  art.  Those  who  excel  spend  a lot 
of  time  doing  it.  They  learn  how  to  make  their  baits  or 
flies  dance  seductively  in  front  of  fish  they  can  see  and 
wash  through  places  where  the  fish  they  can’t  see  should 
be.  They  make  fish  respond  by  using  gear  they  are  familiar 
with,  techniques  they  have  mastered  and  bait  or  flies  they 
have  faith  in.  And  they  get  the  right  drift.  O 
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Every  year  when  water  levels  drop  and  our  streams  be- 
come clear,  I constantly  hear  the  same  things  about  how 
the  trout  just  aren’t  hungry  or  that  there  are  no  fish  left. 
There  are  actually  several  reasons  why  anglers  catch  few- 
er trout  in  these  conditions.  Anglers  can  employ  several 
practices  to  help  increase  success.  Usually  the  problem 
that  causes  anglers  to  catch  fewer  trout  can  be  traced  to 
the  approach,  bait,  tackle,  presentation,  time  of  day,  and 
the  amount  of  pressure  a stream  receives. 

You  must  remember  that  if  you  can  see  the  trout,  most 
likely  they  can  see  you.  Chances  are,  if  you  approach  a 
stream  too  quickly  and  make  too  much  movement,  you’ll 
see  several  trout  shoot  off  into  different  directions.  The 
best  ways  to  solve  these  problems  is  to  keep  a low  pro- 
file and  approach  from  downstream.  If  you  are  walking 
along  the  stream,  stay  as  far  back  as  possible  from  the  hole 
you  intend  to  fish,  while  still  being  able  to  cast.  The  best 
way  to  approach  a stream  from  the  bank  is  to  get  on  your 
knees  when  you  get  close  or  make  casts  while  standing  a 
couple  of  feet  behind  the  bank. 

When  choosing  which  bait  to  use,  you  should  base 
your  decision  around  two  things:  How  much  pressure 
the  stream  is  receiving  and  how  long  the  fish  have  been  in 
the  stream.  If  the  pressure  is  low  and  the  fish  have  been 
in  the  stream  for  only  a short  amount  of  time,  you  can 
probably  get  away  with  most  baits,  lures,  and  flies  that  you 
would  use  during  any  other  condition.  However,  this  tac- 
tic won’t  last  long  because  as  pressure  builds,  the  trout  will 
start  to  get  spooky  and  more  selective.  Then  you’ll  want  to 
fish  smaller  and  more  natural  items.  You  can  pretty  much 
forget  about  using  spinners,  spoons  and  most  other  lures 
at  this  point.  Your  best  bets  for  bait  will  be  wax  worms, 
red  worms,  maggots  and  minnows  fished  slowly.  For  flies, 
small,  natural-colored  nymphs  include  a Pheasant  Tail, 
Hare’s  Ear  and  Caddis  Larva.  Also  small,  slowly  fished 
streamers  and  dry  fly  imitations  that  represent  a hatch 
that  is  occurring  at  the  time  you’re  fishing  will  be  your 
best  bets  there. 

When  choosing  which  tackle  to  use  it  is  best  to  go  with 
one  motto:  Smaller  is  better.  This  refers  mainly  to  your 
rod,  line,  weight  and  hooks.  As  for  your  spinning  rod  you 
want  something  that  is  lightweight  and  will  allow  you  to 


be  able  to  detect  any  strikes  you  get.  In  terms  of  a fly  rod, 
you  want  a light-action  rod  that  will  allow  you  to  make 
as  delicate  a cast  as  possible  with  the  smaller  flies  you  will 
be  using.  With  your  line  I would  normally  go  with  either 
fluorocarbon  or  4-6lb  monofilament  on  a spinning  rod 
and  anywhere  from  5x  to  7x  monofilament  tippet  or  fluo- 
rocarbon with  at  least  a 9-foot  leader  on  a fly  rod.  As  for 
weight,  I would  suggest  using  either  none  or  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  you  can  get  away  with.  With  hooks  for  bait, 
you  want  something  that  will  be  exposed  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, but  that  still  fits  the  bait. 

The  presentation  of  your  bait  or  fly  is  very  important 
in  these  conditions.  If  you  cast  too  dose  to  the  targeted 
fish  you  will  spook  it.  However,  you  don’t  want  to  cast 
too  far  away  so  that  it  doesn’t  take  a proper  drift  to  the 
target.  This  is  where  the  ability  to  read  the  flow  of  the 
water  is  crucial.  Before  making  a cast  take  a look  at  your 
intended  target,  whether  it’s  a fish  or  where  you  think  a 
fish  might  be  and  follow  the  surface  of  the  water  upstream 
with  your  eyes  and  look  for  any  disturbances  in  the  cur- 
rent that  could  disrupt  how  your  fly  or  bait  drifts  to  the 
target.  Once  you  feel  you  have  the  water  read  and  how 
your  bait  or  fly  will  drift,  make  a cast  upstream  of  the  tar- 
get and  let  it  drift  down  to  it.  With  a spinning  rod,  feel  the 
line  for  any  changes  in  tension  that  could  be  a fish  picking 
up  the  bait.  With  a fly  rod,  you  may  want  to  use  a small 
indicator  when  fishing  with  nymphs.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  attach  the  fly  using  a dropper  rig.  This  is  where 
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the  indicator  and  then  tie  on  the  nymph  to  the  other  end 
of  the  tippet.  The  best  small  indicator  in  these  conditions 
is  a buoyant,  natural  looking  dry  fly,  such  as  a foam  beetle, 
a heavily  hackled  fly,  or  a fly  with  polypropylene  or  foam 
wings.  The  first  purpose  for  using  this  type  of  indicator 
is  to  make  as  little  a splash  onto  the  surface  of  the  water 
as  possible  and  secondly,  it  acts  as  a second  fly  in  case  the 
trout  are  feeding  on  the  surface  as  well.  Many  times  I’ve 
caught  more  trout  on  the  indicator  in  this  situation  than 
the  nymph. 

The  time  of  day  is  important  due  to  shadows.  As  the  day 
goes  on  your  shadow  on  the  water  will  change,  which  will 
force  you  to  change  your  positioning  on  the  water  so  you 
are  not  casting  a shadow  over  the  hole  while  approaching 
it.  Typically  if  I know  the  stream  I intend  to  fish  is  low 
and  clear  I will  try  to  get  there  as  early  as  possible  before 
the  sun  comes  over  the  horizon.  This  way,  shadows  are 
not  an  issue.  However,  if  you  can  only  fish  when  the  sun 
is  above  the  horizon,  then  just  make  sure  that  the  shadows 
are  behind  you. 

When  it  comes  to  clear  water  conditions  the  thing  that 
can  foul  up  the  fishing  more  than  anything  is  pressure. 
The  more  the  trout  get  spooked,  the  less  they’ll  be  willing 
to  bite.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  to  avoid  this  is  to  fish 
streams  that  haven’t  been  stocked  in  a week  or  so,  find 
areas  in  the  stream  that  not  too  many  people  have  fished, 
or  come  back  later  in  the  day  after  people  have  cleared 
out  and  left  the  fish  to  settle  for  a little.  This  is  where 
the  time  of  day  concept  comes  into  play  again.  If  you 
fish  a heavily  pressured  stream  early  in  the  morning  you’ll 
be  more  likely  to  have  success  because  the  trout  have  had 
the  maximum  amount  of  time  to  settle  since  the  last  time 
they  were  fished. 

So  the  next  time  you’re  pondering  a trip  to  go  trout  fish- 
ing and  the  conditions  are  a little  clearer  than  you  would 
like,  just  remember  these  few  things.  Keep  a low  profile, 
the  smaller  the  better,  and  fish  early  if  possible.  Most  im- 
portantly don’t  let  these  sometimes  frustrating  conditions 
get  to  you,  because  these  fish  can  be  caught  if  fished  pa 
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Spinners  catch  stream  trout  from  cold  opening  days  until  the  heat 
of  summer  elevates  the  temperature  to  the  upper  70s. 


In  an  angling  world  laden  with  technically  enhanced  offer- 
ings, the  continued  popularity  of  the  straight-shaft  spinner 
is  a testimony  to  this  lure’s  effectiveness.  In  many  spring- 
through-fall  situations,  spinners  catch  many  hsh  species. 

Spinners  are  produced  in  a vast  selection  of  sizes,  from 
tiny  versions  suitable  for  panfish  to  lengthy  models  ap- 
propriate for  targeting  critters  like  muskies  and  northern 
pike.  In  between  these  two  extremes  middle-sized  styles 
catch  popular  species  such  as  trout  and  bass. 

Qualities 

Regardless  of  the  fish  you  seek,  spinners  have  certain 
inherent  c]ualities  that  have  allowed  them  to  stand  the  test 
of  time.  At  the  foundation  of  the  many  attributes  is  the 
lure’s  combination  of  flash  and  vibration.  The  revolving 
spinner  blade  around  the  lure’s  shaft  provides  flash,  the 


level  of  which  depends  on  the  blade  style,  water  clarity 
and  brightness  of  the  day.  The  thumbing  vibration  the 
angler  feels  through  the  rod  as  the  blade  bites  the  water 
undoubtedly  sends  the  waves  that  a fish  can  detect  by 
way  of  its  lateral  line. 

By  choosing  a certain  lure  weight  and  spinner  blade 
style,  one  can  determine  the  depths  at  which  the  lure 
will  run.  The  three  common  spinner  shapes  are  the  Col- 
orado, Indiana  and  willow  leaf  blades.  Colorados  are 
roundish  and  have  a lot  of  lift.  Spinners  adorned  with 
these  rounder  blades  tend  to  run  higher  in  the  water  col- 
umn with  equal  other  factors.  By  contrast,  the  thin,  nar- 
row willow  leaf  blade  provides  lots  of  flash,  but  little  lift. 
Spinners  so  equipped  run  deeper.  The  Indiana  blade’s 
shape  and  action  fall  between  these  two  extremes. 

While  spinners  catch  fish  in  Stillwater  environments, 
they’re  particularly  effective  in  current.  A retrieved 
spinner  will  dart  and  flutter  when  fished  in  a stream  or 
river,  a reflection  of  the  various  flow  levels  to  which  it’s 
exposed.  Hair  and  soft  trailers  can  be  incorporated  in 
a spinner.  Such  trailers  can  be  useful  in  adding  more 
triggering  mechanisms,  like  the  breathing  of  the  buck- 
tail,  the  flutter  of  a plastic  tail,  and  a contrasting  color). 
These  additions  also  increase  the  lure’s  bulk  so  that  it 
rides  higher  and  provides  a means  of  adding  scent  to 
the  lure. 

From  smaller  fish  to  not-so-small  fish,  here’s  a look  at 
how  to  fish  spinners  for  three  of  our  state’s  most  popu- 
lar gamefish  species. 

Trout 

It’s  likely  many  of  us  made  the  progression  from  natu- 
ral bait  to  artificials  by  catching  a stocked  stream  trout  on 
a spinner.  Spinners  continue  to  catch  stream  trout,  from 
cold  opening  days  when  water  temperatures  may  be  down 
in  the  40s  until  the  heat  of  summer  elevates  the  tempera- 
ture to  the  upper  70s. 

The  most  popular  spinner  sizes  for  stream  trout  run 
from  size  0 to  2.  In  general,  when  the  water  is  clear,  lean 
toward  the  smaller  sizes  in  this  range.  In  darker/dirtier  wa- 
ter, where  a larger  profile  and  more  flash  may  be  advanta- 
geous, tilt  things  to  the  larger  sizes.  Most  folks  targeting 
trout  use  spinners  with  Indiana  or  willow  leaf  blades,  or  a 
French  blade,  which  is  a bit  fatter  than  a willow  leaf  but  not 
as  much  as  an  Indiana.  Most  spinner  blades  are  affixed  to 
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the  spinner  shaft  by  way  of  a metal  clevis.  Another  design 
puts  the  spinner  shaft  directly  through  the  blade,  at  a point 
where  the  blade  has  a concave  indentation.  I’ve  found  such 
spinners  to  be  especially  effective  on  stocked  trout. 

While  opening  day  crowds  sometimes  limit  an  angler’s 
ability  to  walk  the  creek,  hitting  the  high  percentage  ar- 
eas, once  crowds  thin  a bit,  a spinner  fisherman  can  really 
cover  some  water.  Similar  to  a bass  fisherman  chucking  a 
spinnerbait  along  the  bank,  looking  for  active  fish,  a trout 
angler  can  kick  things  into  high  gear,  working  pools  and 
runs  quickly. 

A cross-stream  presentation  is  most  often  the  appro- 
priate one  for  targeting  creek  trout  with  a spinner.  Cast 
slightly  upstream,  allowing  the  lure  to  drift  downstream 
as  it’s  retrieved.  Using  polarized  glasses  allows  one  to  pick 
out  feeding  lies — current-deflecting  rocks,  pools  edges  and 
sunken  logs — and  guide  the  spinner  around  such  places. 
By  working  the  creek  in  an  upstream  direction,  you  are 
less  likely  to  spook  fish  when  you  cast  and  when  you  play 
a hooked  fish. 

Smallmouth  bass 

Spinners  are  a common  lure  choice  for  targeting  creek 
trout,  but  the  same  can’t  be  said  of  stream  and  river  small- 
mouth bass.  Spinners  are  an  effective  though  seldom  used 
offering  there. 

Since  smallmouth  bass  tend  to  eat  somewhat  larger  prey 
than  freshly  stocked  trout  do,  it  makes  sense  to  use  a larger 
spinner  when  fishing  for  smallmouths. . Up  the  sizes  to 
include  models  in  the  size  2 to  4 range.  The  same  basic 
principles  that  apply  to  trout  hold  true  for  river  smallies: 
Downsize  during  clear  water  conditions,  and  upsize  when 
the  water  is  murky. 

I find  inline  spinners  to  be 
especially  effective  for  fishing 
fast  water — stuff  that  looks  bet- 
ter suited  for  trout — from  late 
spring  until  early  fall.  When  the 
water  temperatures  climb  into 
the  60s  and  higher,  river  small- 
ies will  spend  much  time  is  fast 
water.  The  fish  are  there  to  feed, 
and  they  tend  to  be  aggressive 
then.  They  will  eagerly  track 
down  a spinner  darting  through 
the  fast  water. 

I do  much  of  my  river  small- 
mouth fishing  from  a boat.  As 
the  boat  flows  with  the  current 
through  the  fast  water.  I’ll  employ 
a bit  of  thrust  from  the  trolling 
motor  to  slow  the  boat’s  drift.  As 
the  boat  makes  its  slightly  slower 
drift,  fire  cross-current  casts  with 


a spinner,  provid- 
ing enough  speed 
to  keep  the  lure 
out  of  the  many 
rocks  found  in 
such  places. 

Another  sce- 
nario found  in 
creeks  and  rivers 
is  a rock-lined  Inline  spinners.  Musky  bucktail  (large, 
or  boulder-lined  ^ willow  leaf  blade),  and  (Itor)a 
run  located  in  ^ spinner  with  an  Indiana  blade  (an 
moderate  cur-  appropriate  smallmouth  spinner),  a size  1 
rent  While  fast  spinner  (French  blade,  for  trout)  and  an- 
(white)  water  can  ^ spinner  (concavelconvex  blade, 

III  j no  clevis). 

hold  good  num- 
bers of  smaller  to  medium-sized  bass,  these  spots  tend  to 
hold  the  lunkers.  Bounce  a spinner  off  the  rocks,  just  as 
you  would  work  a spinnerbait  off  a log  for  largemouths. 
Weave  it  in  between  the  rocks.  This  is  a visual  game,  one 
often  rewarded  by  actually  seeing  a big  bronzeback  rising 
from  the  cover  to  crush  the  lure. 

Muskies 

Many  of  Pennsylvania’s  better  musky  waters  are  reser- 
voirs and  lakes  that  feature  submerged  vegetation.  In  the 
shallows,  during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  beds  of  mil- 
foil, coontail  and  pondweed  make  their  way  from  the  lake 
bottom  toward  the  surface.  The  zone  between  the  tops  of 
the  weeds  and  the  surface  is  a place  that  can  be  effectively 
and  efficiently  fished  with  a large,  inline  spinner. 

In  the  musky  world,  such  baits  are  commonly  called 

bucktails,  because  many  feature 
a hair  dressing  on  the  treble 
hook.  Spinner  blades  run  from 
size  4 and  larger.  Commercially 
produced  musky  bucktails  pro- 
vide many  choices  in  weight 
and  blade  design.  This  allows 
the  angler  to  pick  and  choose 
for  the  task  at  hand,  whether 
it’s  “bulging”  a bucktail  on  top, 
or  perhaps  ticking  the  tips  of  a 
weedbed  that  tops  off  8 feet  be- 
low the  surface. 

It’s  wise  to  impart  a stop-and- 
go  action  to  a bucktail  spinner, 
regardless  of  the  type  of  cover 
you’re  fishing  it  around.  Doing 
so  permits  the  bait  to  stall,  which 
in  turn  flushes  water  through  the 
hair.  This  “breathing”  action  has 
a lot  to  do  with  the  effectiveness 
of  musky  bucktails.  O 
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At  the  age  of  four,  my  son 
Casey  “helped”  to  carry  a 
bucket  of  trout  from  one  of 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion’s stocking  trucks  and  re- 
lease them  into  the  waters  of 
Pine  Creek  in  northern  Berks 
County.  We  fished  that  same 
stream  section  on  opening  day 
a few  weeks  later,  and  Casey 
caught  trout  consistently 
throughout  the  morning,  sev- 
eral ot  which  he  was  certain 
he  had  met  previously. 

In  all  likelihood  he  helped 
put  those  fish  in  the  stream. 

He  felt  an  ownership  in  them 
that  brought  something  more 
to  each  one  that  he  caught 
and  released.  He  saw  them  as 
his  fish. 

Casey  hasn’t  missed  at  least 
one  or  two  opportunities  each 
year  to  help  stock  trout  in  the 
10  years  since  his  first  experi- 
ence. He  also  hasn’t  missed 
a first  day  of  trout  season,  as 
well  as  many  outings  throughout  the  season. 

He’s  brought  friends  along  to  several  stockings  and  they 
also  have  caught  the  fever.  We’ve  bumped  into  them,  some 
accompanied  by  parents  who  hadn’t  been  fishing  in  years, 
along  area  streams,  or  we’ve  heard  from  them  about  their 
subsequent  fishing  experiences. 

And  he’s  written  and  spoken  about  his  experiences  in 
stocking  for  various  classes  in  school. 

When  it  comes  to  trout  stocking  and  fishing,  he  quickly 
leaves  behind  the  Game  Boy,  the  cell  phone,  school  sports 
and  the  other  accoutrements  of  modern  life  that  are  said 
to  be  sapping  the  interest  of  our  youth  in  our  outdoor  her- 
itage. Casey’s  now  the  one  who  marks  the  stocking  dates 
on  our  family  calendar. 

The  stocking  of  trout,  whether  by  the  Commission  or  a 
local  sportsmen’s  club,  is  conservation  class,  environment 


project  and  Christmas  Eve  all 
rolled  into  one  experience. 

Families  helping  with,  or 
even  just  observing,  a stock- 
ing get  a close-up  look  at  a 
large  assortment  of  trout, 
with  brief  but  clear  glimpses 
at  differences  in  size,  color- 
ing, liveliness  and  more.  They 
experience  the  fish  on  entry 
to  a new  environment  and 
witness  their  initial  attempts 
to  find  a stasis  and  a niche, 
however  temporary,  within 
that  new  environment.  They 
thrill  to  the  small  battles  the 
trout  begin  to  fight  almost 
immediately  over  the  “best” 
spots  in  the  stream. 

The  crews  on  the  trucks, 
the  waterways  conserva- 
tion officers  and  the  deputy 
WCOs  leading  the  stocking 
effort  generally  deepen  the 
educational  value  of  the  ex- 
perience, both  by  inserting 
footnotes  and  observations 
here  and  there,  and  by  doing  little  things  like  boosting  the 
smaller  tots  up  on  the  truck  for  a better  look. 

Some  schools  have  made  assistance  with  stocking  into 
a regular  project  for  their  student  environmental  and  out- 
door clubs,  but  all  those  who  help  can  derive  a certain 
sense  of  involvement  and  accomplishment,  a feeling  of 
doing  something  small  for  an  environmental  cause. 

Just  as  with  Christmas  Eve,  kids  given  some  advance  in- 
formation about  what  a trout  stocking  entails  and  what  it 
could  mean  to  their  future  fishing  efforts  often  feel  a high 
level  of  anticipation  the  night  before  the  big  event.  For  sev- 
eral years,  Casey  had  a hard  time  getting  to  sleep  the  night 
before  and  still  was  up  early  the  next  morning,  both  before 
stocking  and  before  the  first  day  of  the  trout  season. 

And  the  stocking  event  itself  has  features  similar  in 
entertainment  and  activity  value  to  a kid-oriented  pizza 


The  stocking  of  trout,  whether  by  the  Commission  or  a 
local  sportsmen’s  club,  is  conservation  class,  environment 
project  and  Christmas  Eve  all  rolled  into  one  experience. 
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joint  or  an  amusement  park,  albeit 
on  a smaller  scale.  Placing  a bucket 
of  trout  into  a stream  may  not  be  a 
ride  on  an  inverted  coaster,  but  then 
a ride  on  an  inverted  coaster  also  is 
no  on-the-stream  experience  with 
bucket  after  bucket  of  future  hook- 
ing. It  really  all  depends  on  the  per- 
spective and  expectations  that  have 
been  imparted  to  the  youngsters  at 
home,  from  their  key  role  models, 
such  as  parents. 

Of  course,  with  any  great  oppor- 
tunity comes  at  least  some  measure 
of  responsibility,  and  stocking  day  is  no  exception.  It’s  a 
unique  situation  in  a unique  setting,  involving  many  ve- 
hicles and  people  traversing  narrow,  rural  roads  and  mak- 
ing frequent,  prolonged  stops  at  spots  that  may  not  offer 
adequate  pull-off  space. 

To  deal  with  those  circumstances,  the  Commission  has 
developed  a list  of  guidelines  for  those  attending  a stock- 
ing. Review  this  information  on  the  Commission’s  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  before  you  attend  a stocking. 
Enter  this  web  site  into  your  browser:  www.fish.state. 


pa.us/stock  help.htm.  The 

key  points  of  those  guidelines 
are  as  follows. 

First  and  foremost,  arri\e  on 
time  to  hear  the  W'CO’s  presen- 
tation on  safety  issues  and  stock- 
ing procedures.  Approximate 
times  for  the  stocking  truck  to 
arriv'e  are  listed  each  year  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  but  the 
trucks  usually  arrive  a bit  later 
than  the  posted  times. 

Stay  behind  the  lead  vehicle 
in  the  stocking  caravan  and 
ahead  of  the  end  vehicle,  pulling  as  far  off  the  roadway  as 
possible  at  each  stop. 

Get  the  trout  to  the  stream  and  out  of  the  bucket  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  then  the  bucket  back  to  the  stock- 
ing truck  promptly. 

Don’t  release  the  trout  into  shallow,  muddy  or  silted  wa- 
ter, where  they  could  die  because  of  clogged  gills. 

Be  alert  for  moving  traffic.  Don’t  stand  in  traffic  lanes 
while  watching  or  helping.  Supervise  children  diligently 
and  keep  them  under  your  control  at  all  times.  O 
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Warden^ s Worry  Bucktail 


How  about  trying  a different  kind  of 
bucktail  pattern  that  has  caught  trout 
for  more  than  75  years?  How  about 
also  trying  a bucktail  that’s  simple  to 
tie?  The  Warden’s  Worry  is  just  that 
fly.  It  has  proven  itself  since  the  day 
it  was  created  by  warden  supervisor 
loseph  Stickney  in  Maine  in  1930. 
And  it  works  as  well  on  Pennsylvania 
waters  as  it  does  in  Maine.  I’ve  used 
the  pattern  frequently  on  waters  like 
Loyalsock  and  Lycoming  creeks  in  the 
northcentral  part  of  the  state  and  on 
the  Little  Juniata  River  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania. This  pattern  has  been  espe- 
cially effective  when  I’ve  encountered 
higher-than-expected  water  flows  and 
no  early  season  hatches.  Those  after- 
noons when  few  or  no  Hendricksons, 
Grannoms  or  Quill  Gordons  appear, 
the  Warden’s  Worry  has  worked  time 
and  time  again. 

But  I’ve  also  used  the  fly  in  mid- 
and  late  summer  with  some  success. 
When  1 use  the  fly  pattern  later  in  the 
season,  I usually  tie  it  in  a smaller  size. 
I might  use  a size  12  nymph  hook  then 
instead  of  a size  10  streamer  hook. 

I often  vary  the  fly’s  retrieve.  Some- 
times I flsh  it  on  a dead  drift,  and  on 
other  occasions  I twitch  the  fly.  Both 
tactics  work,  but  I prefer  giving  move- 
ment to  the  pattern. 

'fhe  Warden’s  worry  is  easy  to  tie. 
You  can  substitute  several  items  if 
you  don’t  have  them  on  hand.  You 
can  use  regular  gold  tinsel  instead  of 
oval  tinsel,  and  you  can  substitute  red 
hackle  for  the  tail  if  you  don’t  have  red 
duck  or  goose  quill  sections.  The  pat- 
tern’s body  calls  for  rabbit,  opossum 
or  wool.  Dub  the  body  material  very 
liberally  so  you  end  up  with  a tairly 
heavy  body.  Don’t  tie  in  too  much 
bucktail  for  the  wing. 

If  you  have  room  for  only  one 
bucktail  pattern  in  your  arsenal  ol 
flies  to  catch  trout,  then  use  this  old, 
time-tested  fly.  O 


hy  Charles  R,  Medc 
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Warden’s  Worry  Bucktail 


Warden's  Worry  Bucktail 

Hook:  Size  1 0 streamer  hook. 
Thread:  Black  6^0  or  heavier. 

Tag:  Gold  tinsel. 

Tail:  Red  duck  wing,  goose  quill  or 
red  hackle  fibers. 

Body:  Yellow-orange  wool,  opossum 
or  rabbit,  ribbed  with  gold  oval  tinsel. 
Throat:  Yellow  hackle. 

Wing:  Brown  bucktail. 


Dub  the  body  material  and  tie 
in  gold  oval  tinsel  just  in  front  of  the 
tag.  Wind  the  body  material  up  to 
the  front.  Leave  enough  room  for  the 
throat  and  the  wing.  Rib  the  body 
with  the  tinsel.  Then  tie  off  the  tinsel 
and  tie  in  the  yellow  hackle  (10  to  12 
fibers)  underneath  for  the  throat.  Cut 
off  the  butts. 


1 • Tie  in  black  thread  and  wind 
to  the  bend.  Tie  in  the  red  tail  (I  use 
several  fibers  from  a red  hackle).  Then 
tie  in  the  gold  tinsel  and  make  a small 
tag  just  in  front  of  the  tail. 


3*  Tie  in  a small  bunch  (less  than 
the  size  of  a wooden  matchstick)  of 
brown  bucktail. 


The  Warden's  Worry 
Bucktail  has  caught 
trout  for  almost 
eight  decades. 


Cut  off  the  butts  of  bucktail  at  an 
angle,  shape  the  head,  whip  finish  and 
apply  lacquer. 
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Fishing  the  Warden’s  Wnrry 


by  Carl  Haensel 

The  first  thing  to  remember  when  casting  a bucktail  is 
that  the  fly  does  nothing  by  itself.  As  opposed  to  flies 
tied  with  marabou  or  rabbit  hair,  there’s  little  natural 
movement  to  the  fibers  that  make  up  this  pattern.  To 
make  a bucktail  streamer  work,  you  have  to  retrieve  it 
yourself  or  make  the  current  do  it  for  you. 

When  fishing  with  streamers,  strikes  to  your  fly  will 
often  be  on  a taut  leader,  and  lighter  tippets  can  break 
on  the  strike.  Leaders  for  streamer  fishing  should  be 
shorter  and  heavier  than  those  for  dry-fly  or  even  nymph 
fishing.  Many  times  a leader  of  7 feet  ending  in  a 3x  or 
4x  tippet  is  effective.  Tying  your  fly  on  with  a loop  knot 
will  give  it  better  movement  on  a heavier  tippet. 

Below  are  three  categories  of  streamer  retrieves  that 
you  can  try.  Some  work  better  than  others  with  buck- 
tails,  and  we’ll  explore  why. 

Drag-free  drift 

To  make  a drag-free  drift  work  well  with  bucktails, 
look  for  relatively  fast  runs.  If  there’s  not  enough  cur- 
rent, the  presentation  will  often  tumble  about  and  fail  to 
look  alive.  Begin  by  placing  enough  weight  a few  inches 
above  the  fly  so  that  it  will  tick  the  stream  bottom  dur- 
ing your  drift.  If  you’re  using  a strike  indicator,  make 
sure  it  stays  near  or  at  the  water’s  surface.  All  flowing 
water  exhibits  a hydrologic  principal  called  laminar 
flow.  What  this  means  is  that  the  water  at  the  edges  of 
the  stream,  including  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  flows 
much  more  slowly  than  water  in  the  middle.  By  keeping 
your  fly  along  the  bottom,  but  your  strike  indicator  and 
line  on  the  surface,  you’ll  actually  be  dragging  your  fly 
downstream  slightly  faster  than  the  slow  current  at  the 
stream  bottom.  This  will  give  the  bucktail  some  action 
and  make  the  fly  look  alive  and  as  if  it  were  swimming. 

Downstream  retrieve 

That’s  right — strip  it  downstream.  This  is  a great 
technique  that  actually  mimics  the  true  behavior  of 
a wounded  or  fleeing  minnow.  When  startled,  most 
animals,  fish  included,  take  the  path  of  least  resistance. 
Unless  you’re  directly  in  the  way,  minnows  and  other 
baitfish  tend  to  scatter  downstream.  Many  streamer  an- 
glers violate  this  behavior  by  retrieving  upstream.  If  it’s 
a possibility,  cast  your  bucktail  directly  upstream  and 


strip  it  in  back  to  you  in  short,  sharp  strips.  Keep  your 
rod  tip  tight  to  the  water’s  surface,  and  maybe  even  sub- 
merge it  a little  bit. 

This  technique  can  work  in  much  slower  water  than 
the  dead  drift,  and  it’s  a key  component  of  making  this 
lightly  weighted  fly  work  well  for  you.  This  option  is 
especially  effective  at  casting  upstream  into  shallow  ar- 
eas and  stripping  the  fly  back  out  into  deeper  water,  as  a 
retreating  spooked  minnow. 

The  swing 

Always  a classic  streamer  technique,  the  swing  is  easy 
to  use  and  learn.  Try  casting  your  streamer  across  and 
downstream,  just  above  an  obstruction  such  as  a log  or 
rock  where  you  think  a fish  would  be  hiding.  It’s  even 
better  if  you  can  cast  just  past  the  obstruction. 

As  the  fly  begins  to  sink  and  drift  downstream  to 
the  trout-holding  lie,  begin  to  retrieve  the  streamer  in 
short,  sharp  strips.  Keep  stripping  sharply  as  the  fly 
swings  away  from  cover,  and  all  the  way  back  to  you. 
You  can  vary  the  length  and  speed  of  your  retriev'e  as 
much  as  you  want  with  this  style  of  fishing,  since  the 
current  will  always  be  working  for  you.  Some  anglers 
barely  move  the  fly  at  all,  and  just  bob  the  tip  of  their 
rod  as  the  fly  swings. 

Like  many  classic  patterns,  the  Warden’s  Worry 
doesn’t  imitate  a specific  minnow,  but  it’s  colorful  and 
its  movement  can  resemble  small  fish.  Look  for  brightly 
colored  flies  like  a Warden’s  worry  to  perform  well  in 
stained  water.O 


To  make  a bucktail  streamer  fool  a fish  like  this  brown 
trout,  you  have  to  retrieve  it  yourself  or  make  the  current 
do  it  for  you. 
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The  Allegheny  River's 


Tam  Smith  zips  up  her  wet  suit,  straps  on  flippers  and 
tumbles  head  first  from  a boat  into  the  murky  waters  of 
the  Allegheny  River.  As  a diver  and  aquatics  ecologist  for 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  Smith  searches  for 
mussels  on  the  river  bottom  near  Ford  City,  crawling  on 
her  hands  and  knees  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a stretch  in 
near-zero  visibility.  Although  3-D  maps  of  the  riverbed  let 
Smith  and  a partner  locate  likely  habitat,  finding  mussels 
isn’t  easy,  since  the  freshwater  bivalves  are  mostly  buried. 

“Typically,  there’s  just  a centimeter  of  the  shell,  if  that, 
poking  through  the  gravel,”  says  Smith.  “You  definitely 
have  to  be  comfortable  in  low  visibility  situations  or  you 
can  get  claustrophobic.” 

Smith’s  scientific  treasure  hunt  is  funded  by  a U.S.  Fish 
& Wildlife  Service  State  Wildlife  Grant  (Grant  T-26),  ad- 
ministered by  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  The  work  is 
uncovering  key  clues  about  one  of  the  river’s  most  mysteri- 
ous, and  influential,  inhabitants. 

“Mussels  are  the  river’s  canaries.  They’re  good  mark- 
ers of  the  health  of  the  ecosystem... and  more  in  touch 
with  their  environment  than  other  things  living  here,”  says 
Charles  Bier,  the  Conservancy’s  senior  director  of  con- 
servation science,  who  sometimes  accompanies  divers  on 
their  expeditions.  “They’re  also  the  longest-living  animal 
in  the  river.  Some  can  live  more  than  50  years.  Of  course, 
we  don’t  know  how  much  their  lives  have  been  shortened 
by  degradation  of  habitat.” 

Of  the  dozens  of  mussels  collected  this  day,  the  dead 
ones  have  been  picked  clean  by  muskrats,  suckers  or  fresh- 
water drum,  revealing  the  pearly  white  inner  shell  histori- 
cally used  to  make  buttons  and  jewelry.  The  live  mussels 
will  be  returned  to  the  spot  from  which  they  were  taken 
once  they  are  catalogued  by  species,  gender,  age  and  condi- 
tion. Smith  and  her  team  record  basic  data,  including  each 
mussel’s  location,  on  an  underwater  slate,  and  then  they 
perform  more  extensive  exams  on  shore.  “The  grooves  in 
a mussel’s  shell  tell  us  how  many  years  they’ve  been  alive,” 
Smith  says.  “It’s  like  counting  the  rings  in  a tree  trunk.” 

Mussels  burrow  into  the  substrate.  They  use  a siphon 
at  one  end  to  constantly  take  in  water  and,  along  with  it, 
food  and  oxygen.  If  they  are  placed  in  the  riverbed  siphon- 
down,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  right  themselves  and  they 
might  not  survive.  Bier  says. 

Although  mussels  have  a foot  that  enables  them  to 
move,  they  do  so  only  when  necessary.  They  re-colonize 
by  hitchhiking  with  other  species.  “Some  types  have  a 
portion  of  their  flesh  that  looks  like  a minnow,  that  lures 
bass  in,”  Bier  says.  “When  the  bass  comes  in  to  eat  what 
it  thinks  is  a minnow,  the  mother  mussel  discharges  her 
young  and  they  latch  onto  the  bass.  They  go  for  a ride  for 
days  or  weeks,  before  hopping  off.” 

How  they  know  when  to  disengage  from  the  bass  is  a 
mystery,  says  Bier,  but  that’s  the  way  mussels  expand  their 
range  and  increase  their  odds  of  survival,  which  ultimately 
depends  on  clean,  flowing  water. 


Of  all  the  human  impacts  on  mussel  habitat,  commer- 
cial sand  and  gravel  dredging  riv'als  water  pollution  as  the 
most  damaging.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  sued  in  re- 
cent years  to  have  dredging  halted  where  surveys  revealed  a 
handful  of  rare  clubshell  and  northern  riffieshell  mussels, 
two  of  the  most  endangered  species  in  North  America. 
The  Commission’s  action  also  resulted  in  tougher  sam- 
pling requirements  for  dredgers  seeking  permit  renewals 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
Commission  decided  to  fund  independent  surveys  as 
well.  “Although  there  are  a lot  more  projects  than  there 
is  money  to  fund  them,  when  we  look  at  our  Commis- 
sion priorities,  the  mussel  survey  is  in  keeping  with  our 
resource-first  agenda,”  said  Sue  Thompson,  director  of  the 
Commission’s  Three  Rivers  Ecological  Research  Center  in 
Pittsburgh.  “There  is  so  much  we  still  don’t  know  about 
mussels — so  much  we  need  to  learn.” 

Dredging  is  now  off-limits  in  Pool  6 near  Eord  City  so 
scientists  can  contrast  studies  of  aquatic  life  there  with 
those  of  pools  where  dredging  is  still  done.  Although  Bier 
believes  just  a dozen  different  species  exist  in  the  river’s 
lower  reaches — a fraction  of  the  52  types  found  centu- 
ries ago — their  populations  are  encouraging.  “We  think 
mussels  went  extinct  in  the  1970s  as  a result  of  the  intense 
industrialization  of  the  region,  so  finding  certain  species 
makes  us  hopeful,”  says  Bier,  who  believes  bivalves  are  emi- 
grating from  elsewhere  in  the  Three  Rivers,  including  the 
free-flowing  middle  Allegheny,  where  a bounty  of  club- 
shells  and  northern  riffleshells  has  been  discovered. 

The  Conservancy  will  continue  to  dive  for  mussels  for 
at  least  another  year,  providing  its  findings  to  the  Pish  & 
Boat  Commission.  The  data  will  influence  decisions  about 
managing  the  river  for  the  often-competing  interests  of  rec- 
reation, biodiversity  and  industry,  including  dredging,  says 
Thompson.  “Mussels  are  so  closely  connected  to  fish  species 
and  habitat,  without  which  you  can’t  have  good  fishing.” 
“When  our  staff  reviews  permit  applications  with  proj- 
ects that  may  affect  mussel  communities,  we  need  as  much 
information  as  we  can  get  to  ensure  that  mussel  communi- 
ties are  protected  consistent  with  the  law  and  regulations,” 
says  john  Arway,  chief  of  the  Commission  Division  of  En- 
vironmental Services.  “The  study  conducted  by  WPC  will 
expand  our  knowledge  about  where  the  rare  and  common 
mussels  are,  but  more  importantly  it  will  help  us  learn  which 
habitats  mussels  prefer.  This  will  allow  us  to  become  more 
proactive  both  with  their  protection  and  management.” 
Anglers  applaud  the  Commission’s  interest,  and  say 
that,  science  aside,  mussels  are  a tip-off  to  some  of  the  best 
fishing  the  rivers  have  to  offer.  “Walleyes  use  the  shells  for 
spawning  habitat,”  said  walleye  pro  Keith  Eshbaugh,  of 
West  Alexander,  PA.  “Anglers  should  pay  attention  when 
they  see  piles  of  mussels  that  raccoons  have  picked  clean. 
Like  muddy  banks  and  riprap,  they  can  play  into  the  equa- 
tion of  finding  and  catching  fish.”  O 
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by  Mike  Bleech 
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During  my  first  winter  after  getting  out  of  the  Army,  trout 
fishing  was  hot  in  the  Kinzua  Dam  tailwaters.  Although 
I hadn’t  seen  anyone  else  doing  it,  I thought  it  might  be 
great  fun  on  a fly  rod.  After  tying  a few  streamers  that 
looked  something  like  emerald  shiners,  a streamer  I 
still  tie,  which  I call  the  Tailwaters  Special,  I headed 
the  Hemlock  side  of  the  tailwaters  with  my 
“Doc”  Myers. 

trout  swung  at  the  streamer  before  a 
actually  hit  it.  The  great  fun  I was 
for  was  putting  it  too  mildly, 
ig  trout  likes  a mouthful.  We  can 
iize  a fish  brain  as  a miniature  com- 
that  says  it  must  expend  the  least 
of  energy  for  the  greatest  gain 
■gy.  Life  is  all  about  energy — en- 
gain  and  loss.  Growth  comes  from 
in  more  energy  than  is  expended, 
.xoving  a big  trout  requires  more  en- 
than  moving  a small  trout.  There- 
bigger  trout  go  after  bigger  meals.  While 
trout  might  do  just  fine  rising  to  size 
emergers,  a 24-inch  brown  trout  had  better  be  rising 
:to  something  bigger,  perhaps  even  that  10-inch  rainbow 
that’s  rising  to  the  size  14  emerger. 

“When  trout  are  infants, 
they  eat  insects.  As  they  grow 
bigger,”  according  to  fly-fish- 
erman Jim  Simonelli,  “let’s  say 
20  inches,  their  diets  change. 

They’re  going  to  eat  some 
insects,  but  they’re  going  to 
eat  minnows  because  it  gives 
them  more  nutrition  faster.” 

The  other  reason  is  be- 
cause they  become  “king  of 
the  pool.”  They  might  not 
necessarily  be  hungry,  but 
they’re  going  to  hit  it. 

So  much  for  the  logic  of 
using  streamers  for  big  trout. 


Natural  patterns  that  match  the  specific  minnows  in  a 
stream  and  bright,  gaudy,  ugly  ones  that  can  just  trigger 
a strike  are  useful.  These  streamers  are  larger  than  most 
streamers  meant  for  trout. 


The  art  and  science  of  fishing  streamers  is  just  as  chal- 
lenging and  perhaps  even  more  rewarding  that  fishing 
small  dry  flies  for  smaller  trout.  Nothing  is  inferior  in 
any  way  about  streamer  fishing.  You  are  fishing  for  old- 
er, more  stream-wise  trout,  trout  that  will  put  up  a much 
more  spirited  battle  than  smaller  trout.  As  for  streamer 
patterns,  trout  can  be  just  as  fussy  about  them  as  they  are 
about  insect  patterns  and  sizes.  Presentations  also  can  be 
just  as  important. 

Large  streamers,  methods 

Simonelli  and  his  frequent  fishing  partner,  Jim  Sharpe, 
who  is  a guide  specializing  in  fly-fishing,  use  big  streamers, 
notably  larger  than  those  used  by  most  fly-fishermen. 

“What  you’re  using  that  big  streamer  for  is  aggression,” 
Simonelli  says.  “It  can  eat  anything.  It’s  the  king  of  that 
stretch  of  stream  of  river.” 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Simonelli  and  Sharpe  enjoy 
streamer  fishing  so  much  is  because  there  are  many  meth- 
ods for  fishing  streamers. 

One  method  is  the  “swing  method.”  This  method  uses  a 
floating  line  and  a long  leader. 

“Cast  across-stream  or  45  degrees  downstream  and  let 
it  swing  through  the  lie  of  a big  fish,”  Simonelli  says.  “It’s  a 
standard,  traditional  method  for  streamers  that  I consider 

least  effective.” 

Simonelli’s  favorite  meth- 
od for  fishing  streamers  uses 
sinking  lines  with  short  lead- 
ers. Instead  of  the  standard 
9-foot  leaders,  this  tactic  calls 
for  leaders  that  are  just  3 feet 
to  4 feet  long. 

“The  short  leader  keeps 
the  fly’s  sink  rate  the  same 
as  the  line’s  sink  rate,”  Simo- 
nelli says. 

When  using  longer  leaders, 
the  streamer  tends  to  swing 
up  from  the  end  of  the  sink- 
ing line. 
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A dead  minnow  drift  calls  for  a streamer  fished  below  a 
float.  A splitshot  is  used  to  keep  the  streamer  90  degrees 
below  the  float. 

“A  big  trout  will  take  advantage  of  an  easy  meal,”  Simo- 
nelli  says. 

This  method  is  most  effective  in  long  stretches  of  about 
the  same  depth. 

Weighting  streamers  is  a controversial  subject.  Some 
streamers  are  tied  with  lead  wrapped  around  the  body. 
However,  some  fly-fishermen  believe  this  gives  the 
streamer  a lifeless  appearance  and  instead  add  splitshot 
to  the  leader. 

Simonelli  thinks  that  certain  streamers  lend  themselves 
to  weighted  bodies,  notably  streamers  with  full  bodies 
such  as  rabbit  strips. 

However,  Simonelli  often  uses  a more  unusual  weight- 
ing method:  cone  weights  that  slide  down  to  the  stream- 
ers. One  advantage  of  cone  weights  over  splitshot  is  that 
they  don’t  come  off  the  leader.  He  carries  various  cone 
sizes  to  meet  the  situation.  He  got  the  idea  from  bass  an- 
glers’ Texas  rigs. 

“The  reason  I like  Texas  rigs  is  because  I can  take  any 
fly  that  isn’t  weighted  and  add  independent  weight  to  the 
leader  by  putting  a cone-head  leader  on  it,”  he  says. 

In  a smaller  trout  stream,  Simonelli  will  fish  a streamer 
as  some  anglers  might  fish  a nightcrawler.  He’ll  simply 
plop  it  down  in  front  of  a log.  This  will  catch  the  attention 
of  a big  trout,  and  there’s  nothing  unnatural  about  it. 

All  of  the  tactics  Simonelli  uses  can  be  used  in  smaller 
streams.  However,  when  he  is  after  big  trout,  he  probably 
won’t  be  at  a small  stream. 

All  of  these  streamer  fishing  tactics  can  be  duplicated 
with  just  a little  practice.  But  I have  observed  Simonelli 
fishing  with  groups  ol  fly-fishermen  several  times.  Almost 
always  it’s  he  or  his  partner  Jim  Sharpe  who  hooks  the  big- 
ger trout. 

“I  think  the  problem  with  most  people  who  are  using 
streamers  is  they’re  not  getting  the  streamers  down,  or 
they’re  using  streamers  that  are  too  small.” 

Simonelli’s  streamers  are  often  twice  as  long  as  those 
used  by  other  fly-fishermen  around  him. 

Gear  for  big  trout 

“You’re  targeting  fish  that 
are  heavier  fish.  The  heavier 
rod  takes  less  effort  to  cast  the 
heavier  fly.  Nothing  below  a 
6-weight,”  Simonelli  says. 

The  rod  length  should  be 
geared  to  stream  size.  The 
weight  should  be  geared  to  the 
size  of  the  fly  and  the  fish — a 
delicate  balance.  In  the  Allegh- 
eny River,  for  instance,  he  uses  a 9-foot,  7/8-weight  rod. 


“I  believe  bigger  trout  live  in  medium  to  bigger  rivers, 
which  isn’t  to  say  that  there  aren’t  bigger  trout  in  small 
streams,  but  trout  grow  to  the  size  of  their  environment,” 
Simonelli  says. 

A couple  of  Simonelli’s  favorites  are  the  special  regula- 
tions section  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  the  Clarion  River. 
An  Erie  County  resident,  of  course,  he  does  a lot  of  steel- 
head  fishing.  And  with  his  pal  Jim  Sharpe  he  travels  far 
and  wide  to  catch  big  fish  on  the  fly  rod,  including  species 
other  than  trout. 

He  also  stresses  that  a reel  with  a good  drag  is  important 
for  catching  big  fish. 

“It  isn’t  just  for  holding  line  like  it  is  for  small  trout,” 
says  Simonelli. 

Asking  Simonelli  about  his  favorite  streamers  can  get 
a short,  vague  reply  or  a lengthy  lecture,  depending  on 
his  mood. 

“I’ve  used  most  of  the  popular  named  ones,”  he  says. 
“Now  I’m  developing  my  own.” 

He  goes  in  different  directions  with  his  streamer  patterns. 
Sometimes  he  uses  natural  patterns  matching  the  specific 
minnows  in  the  streams  he  fishes  as  closely  as  possible. 

“Sometimes  I use  bright,  gaudy,  ugly  ones  because  you 
might  get  that  triggering  thing  to  happen,”  he  says. 

One  specific  favorite  he  mentioned  is  Pfendler’s  Min- 
now. This  natural  pattern  has  become  very  popular  in  Erie 
County.  For  the  background  on  this  I fly,  I spoke  with  its 
inventor,  Jim  Pfendler,  of  Erie. 

Actually,  Pfendler’s  Minnow  is  two  streamers,  and  Pfen- 
dler never  named  either  after  himself.  One  he  calls  the  Elk 
Creek  Shiner,  the  other,  the  Allegheny  River  Shiner. 

Pfendler’s  Elk  Creek  Shiner  was  developed  for  use  in  low, 
clear  water  at  one  of  our  more  popular  steelhead  creeks. 

The  original  version  is  tied  on  a size  10,  3-6XL  streamer 
hook  using  6/0  olive-dun  thread.  The  belly  and  mid-section 
are  polar  white  Super  Hair  or  Unic]ue  Hair.  The  lateral  line 
is  two  strands  of  silver  Flashabou.  The  back  is  olive  Super 
Hair  or  Unique  Hair.  Eyes  are  Wapsi,  5/32-inch,  silver  prism, 
flat,  stick-on  eyes  with  a thin  coat  of  5-minute  epoxy. 

The  finished  fly,  Pfendler  explains,  should  have  a hair  ra- 
tio of  about  2/3  polar  white  and  1/3  olive.  The  hair  should 
be  sparse  enough  to  see  the  silhouette  of  the  hook  shank. 

Pfendler’s  Allegheny  River  Shiner  uses  the  same  thread 
and  hook,  or  a hook  one  size  larger,  the  same  eyes,  and  the 
same  type  of  hair.  The  belly  and  mid-section  are  polar 
white.  The  lateral  line  is  two  strands  of  silver  Flashabou. 
The  back  is  about  six  strands  of  light-blue  olive. 

The  finished  fly  should  be  about  2/3  polar  white  and  1/3 
light  blue  and  olive. 

Or  tie  either  streamer  Clouser-style  using  5/32-inch 
gold  with  red  eyes. 

Pfendler  has  found  both  to  be  most  effective  when 
used  in  tandem,  connected  by  18  inches  to  24  inches  of 
3X  fluorocarbon.O 
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REFLECTING  ON  THE  WATER 

Wigglers  and  skunk  cabbage 


by  Ron  Kuhn 

Spring  in  Pennsylvania  never  seems  to  come  fast  enough 
for  those  who  fish.  If  the  winter  was  cold  enough,  the 
die-hard  can  still  be  on  the  ice  trying  their  luck.  The  last 
several  winters  weren’t  cold  enough,  so  cabin  fever  set  in 
unless  you  had  another  winter  hobby.  Fly-tiers  bide  the 
time  with  restocking  their  fly  boxes,  while  others  re-spool 
their  spinning  outfits  and  restock  their  tackle  boxes  with 
hooks  and  splitshot. 

Jack  Carter  spends  most  of  the  winter  producing  items 
for  tackle  shops  such  as  spoons,  flies,  sinkers  and  other 
supplies  that  fishermen  need  throughout  the  year.  The 
year  2007  was  a growing  year  for  Carter  Lures.  Jack 
added  several  new  hand-carved  plugs  to  his  line  of 
collectible  lures  and  several  new  creature  baits  to 
his  rubber-molded  lures.  Ethan  launched  his  live- 
bait  business  with  the  help  of  his  dad.  His  me 
dium-sized  “Susquehanna  wigglers”  have  been 
outselling  most  other  worms  because  of  their 
tendency  to  jump  much  more  than  other 
worms  once  in  the  water. 

Jack  and  his  wife,  Beth,  have  been  plan-  A . ^ 
ning  their  business  trips  around  the 
Commonwealth  to  coincide  with  some 
interesting  family  fishing  and  boating 
adventures.  Trout  season  seems 
to  have  arrived  in  a hurry  for 
the  Carters  this  year.  Jack 
decided  to  stay  around 
Cumberland  County 
this  year  to  fish  Moun- 
tain Creek  and  the  Yel- 
low Breeches. 

“Why  can’t  we  fish  up  north 
this  weekend?”  Ethan  asked. 

“It’s  been  a while  since  we  fished  close  to  home,  his  fa- 
ther said.  “This  summer  we  will  be  going  to  some  new 
places  that  even  I haven’t  ever  been  to,  so  I figured  we’d 
stay  closer  to  home.” 

The  wooden  boat  Jack  bought  late  last  year  was  finished 
except  for  some  final  upholstering  of  the  seats.  “Hopefully 
we’ll  get  her  out  for  some  bass  this  summer,”  Jack  said,  smil- 
ing as  he  patted  the  boat,  while  Ethan  collected  some  of  his 
worms.  Jack  would  take  the  package  to  re-supply  some  of 
the  local  tackle  shops  on  Eriday  while  Ethan  was  in  school. 

The  next  morning  Jack  packed  his  van  fuJl  of  cases  of 
Susquehanna  wiggJers,  meal  worms,  wax  worms  and  some 


illustrations  by  the  author 

of  the  new  cheese  baits  he  and  Ethan  had  developed  over 
the  winter.  As  Jack  pulled  out  of  the  driveway,  he  noticed 
that  the  skunk  cabbage  was  starting  to  pop  through  the 
swampy  ground  across  the  road,  and  that  daffodils  were 
starting  to  push  through  at  the  mailbox. 

At  the  first  tackle  shop.  Jack  made  his  way 
inside  with  a cardboard  box  full  of  live  bait  and 
several  varieties  of  spinners.  Several  old- 
timers  were  sitting  around  talking  about 
\ the  old  days  of  trout  fishing  when  a 
coffee  can  full  of  redworms  and  a 
metal  band-aid  box  full  of  hooks 
and  sinkers  were  all  they  needed 
^ V ''.  Y'  ^ ' ■'XY  ' = 1 an  old  Mitchell  300  rod 

A’ V S and  reel  combo.  Linda,  the 

owner,  was  filling  out  a fish- 
nS,  ing  license  for  a fisherman, 
2 so  Jack  poured  a cup  of 
coffee  and  sat  down  with 

^ v'T  \ “What  do  \"Ou  know, 

S Csi\  ^ \ Jack?”  One  of  the  old  men 

asked.  “Not  much  any- 
more,” Jack  replied  as  he 
sipped  his  coffee.  “WTiat’s  the  weather  supposed  to  be  like 
on  Saturday?”  Jack  asked,  even  though  he  had  checked  a 
weather  web  site  earlier  in  the  morning.  “Supposed  to  be  a 
little  overcast  but  in  the  mid-50s,”  Pete  replied.  As  the  old 
men  sat  and  talked.  Jack  carried  his  box  over  to  the  counter 
where  Linda  was  putting  the  license  book  to  the  side.  “You 
have  a good  batch  of  Ethan’s  worms  for  me?”  She  asked 
with  a smile.  “Sure  do.  Ethan  packed  them  last  evening,” 
Jack  said  proudly.  In  the  summer  Jack  usually  takes  Ethan 
and  Elbe  along  to  most  of  the  tackle  shops  where  they  get 
spoiled  with  candy,  drinks  and  other  local  delicacies  from 
the  shop  owners.  “Any  news  on  what  the  customers  like?” 
Jack  asked  as  he  stocked  the  worms  in  the  bait  refrigerator. 
“With  most  everything  made  outside  the  U.S.,  most  folks 
don’t  mind  spending  a little  more  on  something  made  right 
here  in  the  state  where  they  live  and  fish.” 

While  Linda  filled  out  some  fishing  licenses  for  some 
out-of-staters.  Jack  decided  to  take  a break  and  sit  with 
the  old  fishermen  to  finish  his  coffee  before  setting  out  to 
the  other  tackle  shops  and  general  stores.  “Once  there  was 
a guy  by  the  name  of  Waggoner  who  owned  a bait  shop 
along  the  Conodoguinet,”  Pete  said  as  he  dipped  a donut  in 
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his  coffee.  He  explained  that  the  tackle 
shop  was  down  close  to  the  stream  in 
the  woods,  and  he  used  to  carve  wooden 
bass  plugs  as  he  sat  and  smoked  a big  cigar  day 
in  and  day  out.  “I  still  have  a couple  plugs  my 
dad  left  in  his  tackle  box  unused.  I put  them 
in  a display  case  on  the  wall  above  the  fire- 
place,” the  short,  round  old  man  said  proudly. 

“Waggoner  used  to  work  for  the  waterworks 
in  Carlisle.  When  we  were  kids  we  used  to 
take  him  feed  bags  full  of  blocks  of  white 
pine  from  the  sawmill  and  he  would  lift  a 
huge,  round  ball  of  concrete  up  to  his  chest. 

I don’t  know  what  ever  happened  to  the 
ball,  but  no  other  man  in  the  area  could 
even  move  it.” 

lack  drove  around  the  county  to  his  list 
ot  shops  and  delivered  most  of  his  inven- 
tory by  lunchtime,  which  brought  him 
into  Boiling  Springs  to  Children’s  Lake,  where 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  had  a designated  area  just  for 
kids  next  to  a huge  sycamore  tree  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  lake.  Jack  pulled  into  the  access  to  watch  the  ducks 
and  geese  as  he  ate  his  lunch  that  he  had  bought  at  the  old 
country  store  near  Huntsdale. 

Today  the  lake  wasn’t  very  busy,  but  tomorrow  it  would 
be  full  of  anglers  trying  their  luck  with  the  variety  of  trout 
that  swam  in  the  cold,  clear  water.  Jack  decided  to  stay  at 
a cabin  with  Ethan’s  friend’s  family  in  Michaux  State  For- 
est that  night.  Tomorrow  they  would  fish  parts  of  Moun- 
tain Creek. 

When  Jack,  Beth  and  the  kids  pulled  into  the  cabin  lot, 
everyone  was  outside  around  a campfire  roasting  hotdogs 
and  marshmallows.  The  kids  played  flashlight  tag  while 
the  adults  sat  around  the  fire  talking  about  the  summers 
they  spent  around  Laurel  and  Fuller  lakes  as  kids. 

The  next  morning  came  early  as  the  wood  stove  heated 
the  old  log  cabin,  and  they  cooked  eggs  and  bacon.  After 
breakfast  both  families  headed  across  the  road  to  a pool 
that  was  sure  to  hold  some  newly  stocked  brooks,  browns 
and  rainbows  with  a possibility  of  some  golden  rain- 
bows. Jack  sat  on  the  bank  checking  his  watch  each 
time  one  of  the  kids  asked  if  it  was  8 o’clock 
yet.  Some  fishermen  began  casting,  bi 
the  kids  knew  that  they  couldn’t  cast 
until  Jack  nodded.  As  soon  as  he 
gave  the  OK,  Ethan  and  Elbe  had 


their  lines  in  the  water  with  some  of  Ethan’s  wiggJers  doing 
their  jobs. 

After  catching  several  trout,  the  Carters  decided  to  head 
back  to  camp  for  a lunch  of  deep-fried  trout  and  French 
fries  with  Ethan’s  friend  Colby  and  his  family.  After  lunch, 
Ellie  and  Beth  decided  to  take  a nap  at  the  cabin  while  Jack 
and  the  boys  went  fishing  farther  upstream.  That  evening 
everyone  sat  around  the  fire  telling  stories  about  the  ones 
that  got  away.  Jack  thought  about  the  old  fishermen  and 
many  stories  they  had,  and  about  Ethan’s  success  with 
his  small  worm  business.  Someday,  if  he  were  lucky,  he 
thought  to  himself,  he  will  be  sitting  around  with  his  bud- 
dies maybe  talking  about  the  fish  he  caught  today,  but  they 
will  probably  grow  between  now  and  then.O 
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by  WCO  Mark  | 
Sweppenhiser 

Rumors 

There  I was  in  front  of  a fish  market  in 
Harrisburg,  the  address  of  a suspected 
bass  poacher.  The  area  was  typical  of 
many  cities — old  buildings,  many  in 
disrepair.  I immediately  recognized 
the  street  intersection  of  the  market 
as  a place  of  many  re- 
cent police  incidents.  I 
parked  my  patrol  car 
and  then  scanned  the 
street  and  apartment 
windows  before  step- 
ping into  the  clear.  As 
I confidently  walked 
into  the  market  on  this 
spring  afternoon,  I knew 
two  things:  I wasn’t  wel- 
come and  it  wasn’t  going 
to  be  easy. 

Once  inside  the  small 
corner  market,  I ap- 
proached the  counter. 

The  market  was  small 
and  by  all  account,  fam- 
ily-owned and  operated.  The  lady  at 
the  counter  was  polite  but  withdrawn 
as  I explained  why  I was  there.  I asked 
for  the  gentleman  who  I believed 
lived  at  the  establishment.  At  first  it 
appeared  there  was  a communication 
barrier,  so  I showed  her  a driver’s  li- 
cense picture  of  the  individual  (not 
known  to  me  at  the  time,  but  I was 
actually  speaking  with  his  fiance). 
She  insisted  he  wasn’t  there,  so  I left 
her  a business  card  and  asked  for  a 
return  call. 

I stepped  outside,  but  I quickly 
realized  that  the  vehicle  in  question 
was  parked  around  the  corner.  The 
vehicle’s  plate  and  description  were  a 
perfect  match  of  what  I had  received 
from  a complainant  earlier  in  the  day. 
I stepped  back  in  the  market  more 
confident  I had  the  correct  address, 
and  that  the  individual  with  whom  I 
needed  to  speak  was  inside  or  nearby. 


Behind  the  counter  a wide-eyed  in- 
dividual looked  right  at  me  and  then 
started  to  run  as  his  fiance  finished 
telling  him  the  news.  He  quickly  ran 
back  through  the  kitchen.  From  there 
I lost  sight  of  him,  but  I presumed  he 


was  headed  up  the  stairs.  She  ran  to 
meet  me  at  the  counter  to  prevent 
my  pursuit.  I calmed  her  down  and 
said,  “I  just  want  to  talk  with  him. 
Please  have  him  meet  me  by  his  car” 
(I  knew  that  was  where  he  was  prob- 
ably headed). 

I waited  at  his  car  some  30  seconds 
when  he  came  sulking  down  the  side- 
walk, his  body  language  screaming, 
“you  got  me.”  He  said,  “My  fiance 
said  you  wanted  to  speak  with  me?” 

I introduced  myself  and  asked  to 
see  his  fishing  license  and  his  morning 
catch.  Somewhat  surprised,  he  asked 
how  I knew  he  had  caught  some  fish. 
Without  hesitation  I said,  the  city  in- 
stalled cameras  on  the  overpass  at  the 
Dock  Street  Dam,  not  wanting  to  re- 
veal my  true  source  of  information. 
Then  I flashed  a driver’s  license  photo 
of  him.  Convinced  this  was  the  case, 
he  opened  his  car  trunk  and  retrieved 


OFFICER 


his  gear,  a 
stained  cooler,  three  bass,  and  his 
fishing  license.  He  explained  he  had 
caught  three  nice  bass  and  I agreed 
except  that  the  fish  were  all  undersized 
and  out  of  season.  I confiscated  the 
fish  and  after  further 
investigation  eliminat- 
ed any  possibility  that 
he  was  selling  them  at 
the  restaurant. 

I could  tell  as  I wrote 
out  the  citation  that 
I was  the  least  of  his 
worries — his  fiance  was 
watching  through  the 
market  window.  She 
came  out  of  the  market 
saying,  “I  told  you  so, 
I told  you  so,”  among 
many  other  things. 

I issued  the  citation 
and  explained  the  sum- 
mons procedure  to  the 
man  and  was  on  my  way. 

My  anonymous  source  was  cor- 
rect on  all  accounts:  Vehicle,  license 
plate,  cooler,  number  of  fish,  their 
size,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the 
offender.  Seldom  does  information 
received  work  out  this  well,  but  with 
excellent  descriptions  and  some  for- 
tuitous luck,  this  one  worked  out  well 
indeed.  This  type  of  quality  informa- 
tion is  always  welcome  and  should  be 
submitted  to  your  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  region  law  en- 
forcement office. 

I have  checked  the  same  man  fish- 
ing on  several  occasions  after  this  first 
encounter  while  he  was  fishing  near 
the  Dock  Street  Dam.  He  has  been 
legal  every  time.  I can’t  help  chuckle 
to  myself  and  wonder  if  it’s  because 
he  believes  there  are  cameras  at  this 
location — a rumor  I can’t  confirm 
nor  deny.  O 


Dock  Street  Dam,  Susquehanna  River,  Harrisburg. 
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Waterways  conservation  officers 
are  never  off  duty.  On  one  of  my  days 
off  I went  to  a local  lake  to  train  my 
Labrador  retriever.  I had  plans  to  go 
on  a duck  hunting  trip  and  wanted 
to  get  her  in  shape.  When  I arrived 
at  the  lake  I noticed  a gentleman  fish- 
ing nearby.  I took  my  dog  about  100 
yards  around  the  shoreline  from  his 
location  so  that  I wouldn’t  disturb  his 
fishing.  As  I tossed  several  dummies 
into  the  lake  and  worked  the  dog,  I saw 
the  fellow  catch  a bass.  From  my  van- 
tage point  I was  almost  certain  it  was 
undersize.  He  never  checked  the  fish’s 
length,  but  he  just  put  it  into  a bucket. 
I worked  the  dog  for  awhile  and  then 
returned  to  my  vehicle.  On  the  way 
past  his  location  I said  hello  and  took 
a quick  look  into  his  bucket.  He  com- 
mented on  what  a fine  dog  I had.  I was 
wearing  my  old  field  clothes  and  didn’t 
have  a badge  with  me.  Since  I was  only 
a short  distance  from  my  residence,  I 
went  home,  changed  into  a uniform 
and  went  back  to  the  lake.  The  fel- 
low 1 had  encountered  earlier  was  still 
fishing.  I checked  his  bucket.  He  had 
three  undersize  largemouth  bass  in  his 
possession.  I issued  him  a citation,  and 
as  1 turned  to  leave  he  said,  “I  still  think 
you  have  a fine  dog,  mister!” — WCO 
Joseph  B.  Morris,  Mercer  County. 

Wall  chart  lesson 

It’s  amazing  how  attentive  kids  are  at 
such  an  early  age.  When  my  daughter 
Aubree  was  three,  she  took  a liking  to 
the  Commission  set  ot  10  wall  charts 
that  I have  in  my  office.  In  fact,  she 
was  first  able  to  properly  identify  the 
four  species  of  trout  after  studying  the 
fish  cards  for  only  a few  minutes.  She 
has  since  learned  all  of  the  fish,  turtles 


and  even  snakes.  One  day,  a resident 
who  lives  near  Canoe  Creek  State  Park 
asked  me  to  remove  a black  snake 
from  his  basement.  Because  I needed  a 
specimen  for  an  upcoming  program,  I 
retrieved  the  snake  from  the  house  and 
brought  it  home,  where  Aubree  was  ea- 
gerly waiting  to  see  it.  Identifying  the 
snake  as  a black  rat  snake,  I showed  it 
to  Aubree,  who  quickly  and  properly 
identified  it  as  a black  racer.  Taking 
a second  look  at  the  snake  confirmed 
that  she  was  right.  I guess  having  your 
ego  knocked  down  a notch  or  two  is 
good  for  you  once  in  a while. — WCO 
Craig  A.  Carman,  Blair  County. 

Hooked  on  fishing 

As  a father  of  three  boys,  teaching 
them  how  to  fish  can  be  both  frustrat- 
ing and  fun.  I recall  taking  my  two 
oldest  boys  out  for  a morning  of  trout 
fishing.  Both  boys  got  their  lines  hung 
up  in  the  trees,  they  fell  into  the  creek 
and  got  tangled  up  with  each  other 
several  times.  My  oldest  boy  did  man- 
age to  catch  his  limit  of  trout,  while  the 
younger  caught  three.  They  proudly 
carried  their  fish  to  show  their  moth- 
er while  she  took  photos.  I explained 
to  my  wife  that  I hoped  they  enjoyed 
themselves  even  though  they  were 
frustrated  at  getting  their  gear  tangled 
in  the  trees. 

The  next  day  the  boys  wanted  to 
go  fishing  again,  but  Dad  had  to  go 
to  work.  When  I returned  home  lat- 
er that  afternoon,  I saw  my  two  older 
boys  sitting  on  lawn  chairs  along  the 
road.  They  each  had  a fishing  rod  (no 
reel  on  the  rod)  and  a bucket.  I asked 
them  what  they  were  doing.  They  said, 
“We’re  fishing.  Dad.”  With  a chuckle, 
I wished  them  good  luck.  As  I walked 


away,  I heard  my  oldest  say  to  his 
brother,  “Keep  your  eye  on  your  rod  tip 
and  be  ready  to  pull  it  in.”  I think  my 
boys  are  on  their  way  to  enjoying  fish- 
ing and  the  outdoors. — WCO  Richard 
Morder,  Juniata/Perry  Counties. 

Note  for  mom 

One  warm  summer  afternoon  I was 
patrolling  the  Susquehanna  River.  I 
was  talking  with  a few  anglers  in  a 
parking  lot  while  watching  a young  boy 
fishing  in  the  river.  As  I was  talking,  I 
noticed  that  the  boy  had  hooked  into 
something.  I thought  he  had  a snag, 
so  I went  to  give  him  some  assistance. 
After  he  gave  a few  good  pulls,  the  snag 
came  out  and  he  reeled  in  a very  ex- 
pensive rod  and  reel.  As  I pulled  the 
rod  out  of  the  river  and  handed  it  to 
him,  he  hung  his  head  and  asked,  “I 
can’t  keep  it,  can  I?”  I smiled  and  told 
him  that  if  you  find  it  in  the  river,  it’s 
yours.  He  smiled  and  then  lowered 
his  head  again,  and  said,  “My  mom 
will  think  I stole  it.”  I reached  into  my 
wallet,  pulled  out  one  of  my  business 
cards,  scribbled  out  a brief  note  for  his 
mother,  and  told  him  to  give  that  to 
her  and  tell  her  to  call  me  if  she  has  any 
questions.  His  big  smile  returned  and 
he  headed  straight  home  to  show  his 
mom  his  great  catch. — WCO  Matthew 
J.  Sodrnont,  Northern  York  County. 

Taking  chances 

Recently  I was  checking  anglers 
below  the  Raystown  Lake  spillway. 
From  across  the  river  I could  see  an 
angler  with  a large  fish  in  his  net.  As 
I crossed  the  river  I met  the  angler 
heading  to  his  vehicle.  He  asked,  “Do 
you  know  what  kind  of  fish  this  is?” 
He  went  on  to  say  that  his  buddy  said 
it  was  a species  that  was  not  common 
to  the  area,  so  based  on  the  misiden- 
tification  he  was  going  to  keep  it.  I 
identified  the  fish  as  a very  large  giz- 
zard shad.  The  angler  asked  if  keep- 
ing it  was  legal.  I told  him  that  he 
was  lucky,  and  that  it  was  legal.  I ex- 
plained that  if  he  doesn’t  know  what  a 
species  is,  he  should  release  it  instead 
of  taking  a chance  that  it’s  legal  to 
keep. — WCO  Corey  Britcher,  Southern 
Huntingdon  County. 
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by  Deborah  Weisberg 


It  was  a piscine  challenge  of  epic  proportions.  Yet  when  Mark 
Vasinko  set  out  to  catch  fish  in  every  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s more  than  850  approved  trout  streams,  he  knew  he 
was  hooked.  A self-described  trout  fanatic  whose  telephone 
number  spells  FISH,  Vasinko  set  his  astonishing  goal  in  the 
mid-1990s  and  logged  his  final  coldwater  destination  in 
October  2006.  That  was  Dingman’s  Creek  in  Pike  County, 
about  300  miles  from  his  West- 
moreland County  home. 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  I felt  a 
little  depressed  when  I got  down 
to  my  last  50  streams,”  said  Va- 
sinko, 48,  of  Greensburg.  “I 
didn’t  want  it  to  end,  so  I started 
fishing  them  a little  slower.” 

Vasinko  originally  planned 
a county-based  crawl,  which 
would  have  meant  just  67  des- 
tinations, but  his  wife,  Carol — 
then  his  girlfriend — threw 
down  the  bigger  challenge  of 
fishing  every  stocked  stream  on 


the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  began  posting  a detailed 
schedule  online. 

Vasinko  alternated  between  spinning  and  fly-fishing 
tackle,  depending  on  habitat  and  conditions,  and  either 
waded  or  fished  from  shore.  “I  fish  minnows  mostly  be- 
cause I’m  a firm  believer  that  big  fish  eat  little  fish,”  Vasinko 
said,  with  a wry  chuckle.  “If  I’m  on  a particular  stream  and 

can  see  the  fish,  I might  switch 
to  a fly  rod.” 

The  East  Branch  of  Tunkhan- 
nock  Creek  in  Susquehanna 
County  was  the  last  open  water 
he  fished  with  bait.  “There  was 
this  feisty  little  rainbow  trout 
giving  me  a hard  time,  although 
I finally  caught  it,”  he  said.  “Be- 
fore leaving,  I took  off  my  cap 
and  bowed  to  the  stream.” 
Vasinko  didn’t  approach  his 
goal  with  a particular  plan,  pre- 
ferring instead  to  work  from  in- 
spiration and  a sense  of  adven- 
ture, although  he  did  fish  some 
of  the  urban  Allegheny  County 


the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s 

list.  “At  first,  I didn’t  know  if  Encouraged  by  his  wife,  Carol,  Mark  Vasinko  set  out  to 
I could  do  it,”  he  said.  “There  catch  fish  in  every  one  of  the  Commonwealth’s  more  than  streams,  such  as  Pine  and  Tur- 
were  times  I’d  get  up  at  2 a.m.  to  approved  trout  streams.  tie  creeks,  when  his  shift  as  a 

drive  somewhere  to  fish,  and  I’d  question  my  sanity.”  construction  superintendent  in  Pittsburgh  ended. 


“But  I’m  a die-hard.  I love  to  fish.” 

Sometimes  Carol  accompanied  Mark — her  pet  dog  and 
camera  in  tow — although  the  intensity  of  the  mission  got 
to  be  a little  much  for  her.  “In  the  beginning,  there  was 
this  major  push,”  she  said.  “I  mean,  there  were  days  Mark 
fished  more  than  one  stream.” 

At  other  times,  Vasinko  traveled  with  his  favorite  fishing 
partner  Ron  Spehar,  of  Latrobe. 

Just  as  often,  though,  he  ventured  alone,  in  heavy  rain, 
snow,  even  the  sticky  heat  of  summer  mornings.  The  only 
time  he  hung  up  his  rod  was  opening  day.  “I  don’t  like 
crowds.  I like  solitude,”  Vasinko  said.  “Fall  and  winter  are 
when  I caught  my  biggest  fish.  I don’t  mind  the  cold,  be- 
cause I do  a lot  of  ice  fishing.” 

He  tried  to  coordinate  his  fishing  with  the  stocking  pro- 
gram, although  it  wasn’t  easy  until  a few  years  ago  when 


“There  was  no  method  to  my  madness,”  he  said.  “I  whit- 
tled away  at  them  little  by  little.  It  just  kind  of  happened.” 
“We’re  impromptu,”  agreed  Carol,  although  she  and  her 
husband  spent  hours  poring  over  maps.  “You  have  no  idea 
how  much  time  and  work  is  involved  in  locating  all  those 
waters,  figuring  how  to  get  there  and  when  to  fish  them.” 
“Sometimes  it  would  take  two  trips  just  to  find  a stream,” 
she  said.  “If  you  tapped  into  Mark’s  brain,  it  would  be  one 
big  state  map  with  all  the  roads  and  streams  on  it.” 

Mark  carried  a journal  with  him,  recording  stars  next  to 
the  names  of  streams  where  he  successfulh'  landed  a fish. 
Those  without  stars  required  multiple  trips,  since  the  goal 
was  to  land  at  least  one  trout  in  each  stocked  stream.  He 
made  four  trips  to  Schrader  Creek  in  Bradford  County — 
where  stocked  trout  are  known  to  move  downstream  quick- 
ly— finally  nabbing  a fish  a week  after  opening  day  in  2005. 
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Some  of  the  urban  streams  he  dreaded  fishing 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  pleasant.  “I’m  not  a city 
person,  so  when  I had  to  make  the  trip  to  Wissahickon 
and  Pennypack  creeks  near  Philadelphia,  my  goal  was 
to  get  in  and  get  out  as  quickly  as  possible,”  Vasinko 
said.  “The  plan  was  to  drive  over  on  a Friday  night, 
get  a room  in  King-of-Prussia,  be  on  the  Wissahick- 
on at  the  crack  of  dawn,  catch  a trout  and  leave.  But 
when  I saw  the  stream,  I couldn’t  believe  it  was  even 
in  the  city.  It’s  down  in  a deep  gorge  and  beautiful.  I 
started  catching  some  nice  fish  there.  I didn’t  want  to 
break  away.” 

Other  trips — such  as  one  he  and  Spehar  made  to 
Young  Womans  Creek  in  Clinton  County — also  paid 
off  in  unexpected  ways.  “We  were  looking  at  a map  to 
see  where  to  exit  1-80,  when  a state  trooper  pulled  up 
behind  us  to  ask  what  we  were  doing,”  Vasinko  said. 
“Before  all  was  said  and  done,  he  was  telling  us  where 
to  fish. . .he  was  giving  us  his  favorite  spots.” 

Although  Vasinko  has  a few  Commission  Angler 
Awards — including  one  for  a 26-inch  rainbow  trout 
he  landed  on  the  Casselman  River  in  June  2006 — his 
objective  wasn’t  to  catch  trophy-size  fish.  And  while 
he  never  lost  sight  of  his  goal,  he  also  embraced  the 
journey,  especially  when  fishing  mountain  streams. 
“They’re  some  of  the  best  trout  waters  Pennsylvania 
has  to  offer,  where  you  walk  up  in  among  the  hem- 
locks to  get  to  them,”  said  Vasinko.  “Those  were  the 
streams  where  I’d  stay  longer.” 

Vasinko  weighed  a 4-pound  brook  trout  from  the 
West  Branch  of  Potato  Creek  in  a tiny  grocery  store 
off  the  beaten  path  in  Emporium,  and  observed  No 
Sunday  Fishing  signs  in  Amish  country.  He  has  got- 
ten to  know  other  anglers  across  the  state,  most  of  whom 
invariably  ask  him,  “Why?” 

“I  get  that  question  a lot,”  Vasinko  said.  “I  think  it  goes 
back  to  my  teen  years.  The  first  stream  I ever  caught  a fish 
on  was  Four  Mile  Creek.  I remember  looking  down  the 
stream,  seeing  a bend  and  wondering  what  lay  beyond  that. 
I’ve  been  venturing  ever  since.” 

He  also  is  asked  to  name  his  favorite  stream,  to  which  he 
responds,  “I’m  still  looking.” 

Despite  thousands  ot  hours  spent  wading  Pennsylvania 
waters,  Vasinko  has  encountered  few  negatives.  “A  woman 
chased  me  from  legal  water  with  a broom  on  Pennypack 
Creek,  although  I already  had  my  fish,”  he  said.  And  he 
and  Carol  saw  first-hand  how  serious  an  issue  angler  litter 
can  be  when  her  dog  swallowed  a fishing  line  and  hook 
someone  had  discarded  along  a stream. 

“We  were  way  up  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Poconos,”  said  Carol.  “1  was  in  one  place  and  Mark  was 
way  down  somewhere  else.  It  was  a stream  with  great  big 
boulders.  I noticed  Shadow,  who  was  14  at  the  time,  had 
stopped  walking.  When  I got  close,  I could  see  fishing  line 


was  wound  around  her  legs.  I started  untangling  and  saw 
it  went  right  to  her  mouth.  I just  about  had  heart  failure.” 
The  couple  found  a country  vet  but  he  wasn’t  equipped 
to  treat  the  dog.  They  wound  up  driving  Shadow  to  a spe- 
cialty clinic  in  Pittsburgh  where  surgery  was  needed  to 
retrieve  the  hook.  “It  hurts  me,”  said  Carol,  “that  people 
would  leave  that  kind  of  stuff  behind  and  then  wonder 
why  landowners  post  their  property.” 

Although  Vasinko  has  fished  all  his  life,  he  said  his 
10-year  effort  has  helped  him  hone  his  skills:  “I’m  read- 
ing the  water  better,  retying  hooks  and  flies  in  a matter  of 
seconds,  I’d  say  less  than  10  seconds.” 

Because  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  list  of  approved 
trout  waters  changes  from  time  to  time,  Vasinko  said  his 
mission  will  never  be  fully  accomplished.  “If  a stream  is 
added,  I have  to  fish  it,”  he  said.  “I’ve  also  fished  a number 
of  streams  that  are  no  longer  stocked.” 

His  new  goal  is  to  target  the  state’s  wild  trout  streams 
and  those  stocked  by  organizations  that  take  part  in  the 
Commission’s  Cooperative  Nursery  Program.  “I’m  shoot- 
ing for  1,000,”  Vasinko  said.O 
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Best  Fishing  and  Boating  in  PA  State  Parks 


Poe  Valley 

hy  Kelly  Houghton  State  Park 


Lying  in  a rugged  mountain  valley 
near  the  middle  of  the  state  is  Poe  Val- 
ley State  Park.  This  nature  enthusiast’s 
paradise  is  located  in  Centre  County 
and  consists  of  more  than  620  acres 
of  endless  forests.  Nestled  in  the  state 
park’s  foliage  is  Poe  Lake,  a 25-acre 
haven  for  boaters  and  anglers. 

Named  after  Big  Poe  Creek,  Poe 
Valley  State  Park  began  as  a Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  project  in 
the  mid- 1930s,  during  the  Great  De- 
pression. Many  of  the  roads  and  the 
dam,  completed  in  1937,  were  built  by 
the  CCC  men  who  lived  several  miles 
upstream  from  the  park. 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


Today,  those  roads  carry  visitors  to 
and  from  the  many  recreational  ac- 
tivities available  in  the  park’s  secluded 
setting.  Poe  Lake,  known  for  its  soli- 
tude and  peaceful  surroundings,  is  an 
electric-motors-only  lake,  making  it 
a popular  choice  for  those  who  enjoy 
the  lake’s  tranquility.  Kayakers  and 
canoeists  also  enjoy  paddling  in  the 
pristine  mountain  lake’s  calm  waters. 

In  addition,  a swimming  beach  and 
many  shaded  picnic  areas,  including 
two  pavilions  with  100-person  capac- 
ities, are  available  for  use. 

Hiking  is  another  popular  activ- 
ity at  Poe  Valley.  Three  miles  of  trails 
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exist  within  the  state  park,  ranging 
from  easy  to  very  rugged  and  steep. 
The  206-mile  Mid-State  Trail  system 
also  passes  through  the  state  park  and 
is  popular  with  day  hikers  and  back- 
packers. 

Many  of  these  trails  also  connect 
to  Bald  Eagle  State  Forest.  The  forest 
offers  a wide  variety  of  recreational 
activities,  13  streams  and  hve  Penn- 
sylvania state  parks  within  its  approx- 
imate 200,000  acres:  Poe  Valley,  Poe 
Paddy,  R.B.  Winter,  Reeds  Gap,  and 
Sand  Bridge. 

Even  when  the  weather  turns  and 
winter  sweeps  through  the  valle\’, 

(article  continued  on  page  34) 
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During  the  summer,  anglers  seeking  panfish 
visit  the  lake  and  typically  reel  in  sunfish,  perch 
and  crappies. 


cross-country  skiers  anci  those  oper- 
ating snowmobiles  and  four-wheelers 
profit  from  Poe  Valley’s  minimally 
plowed  roads.  Although  there  is  no 
specific  area  cleared  for  ice  skating,  it’s 
also  a popular  wintertime  activity. 

Regardless  of  how  you  choose  to 
spend  your  days  at  the  state  park,  a 
wooded  campground  is  heavily  used 
in  all  seasons.  Specific  hunting  seasons 
typically  draw  large  numbers,  while 
boaters  and  fishermen  crowd  the  camp 
in  the  warmer  months.  Not  only  is  a 
launch  on  site,  but  boaters  and  anglers 
also  benefit  from  having  the  option  to 
moor  their  vessels  by  the  dam  during 
their  stay.  The  campground,  which  is 
just  below  the  dam  breast,  has  some 
70  campsites,  30  of  which  have  elec- 
tricity. The  campground  is  also  in  the 
process  of  being  modernized,  and  on 
completion  it  will  be  upgraded  to  a 
class  “A”  campground.  Drinking  wa- 
ter, rustic  toilets  and  a sanitary  dump 
station  are  all  available. 

Although  outdoor  people  are  drawn 
to  the  park  for  different  reasons,  Poe 
Valley  is  primarily  recognized  for  its 
outstanding  fishing.  The  park  attracts 
anglers  in  each  of  the  four  seasons. 
The  lake’s  most  common  game  spe- 
cies include  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
catfish,  pickerel,  sunfish  and  perch. 

Anglers  are  successful  in  winter 
months  when  they  ice  fish  the  deeper 
sections  along  the  northern  shore  as 
well  as  the  channel  outside  the  swim- 
ming area.  Panfish  are  typically  pulled 
through  the  ice  at  this  time.  During 
the  summer,  anglers  seeking  panfish 
visit  the  lake  and  typically  reel  in  sun- 
fish, perch  and  crappies.  The  shallow 
southern  shores,  especially  the  dock 
areas,  are  panfish  hotspots. 

However,  it  judging  by  park  atten- 
dance, the  spring  season  is  definitely 
the  most  popular.  Spring  season  is 
trout  season  and  Pennsylvania  trout 
fishing  is  productive  in  the  park.  As 
the  streams  and  rivers  begin  to  warm 
in  the  spring,  hatches  become  fre- 
quent and  trout  are  plentiful. 

Poe  Lake  is  approved  trout  water, 
and  the  Commission  stocks  the  lake 


two  to  three  times  a year 
with  rainbow,  golden  rain- 
bow, and  brown  trout.  Trout 
stocked  each  year  include 
prime  holdovers  from  sea- 
son to  season. 

This  year’s  season  begins 
on  April  12.  However,  after 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  sea- 
son, crowds  will  more  than 
likely  thin,  and  May  will  be- 
come the  month  delivering 
the  Keystone  State’s  best  trout 
fishing.  Early  in  the  sea- 
son, trout  fishermen  spread 
around  the  entire  perimeter 
of  the  lake.  Then,  as  the  wa- 
ter temperature  rises,  the 
mouth  of  Poe  Creek,  as  well 
as  the  deeper  water  along  the 
northern  shore,  become  pop- 
ular. Water  along  the  northern  shore 
reaches  a depth  of  15  feet,  while  Poe 
Lake’s  average  water  depth  is  1 1 feet. 

Although  the  most  popular  ap- 
proach to  hook  a trout  is  bobber 
fishing  from  the  shoreline,  the  most 
effective  approach  is  angling  by  boat 
because  fishermen  can  access  the 
deeper  areas.  Anglers  choosing  not  to 
cast  their  lines  from  shore  may  trailer 
and  launch  their  boats  at  one  of  the 
state  park’s  two  launches.  Boat  rentals 
are  also  typically  available  during  the 
summer  at  the  food  and  boat  rental 
concession,  which  is  open  from  Me- 
morial Day  until  Labor  Day.  Fifteen 
seasonal  (April  1 to  November  15) 
mooring  spaces  are  also  available. 

Although  the  trout  fishing  at  Poe 
Valley  State  Park  is  good,  anglers  trav- 
eling to  the  park  also  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  near  another  outstand- 
ing trout  fishery,  Poe  Paddy  State  Park. 
Poe  Paddy,  located  where  Big  Poe 
Creek  and  Penn’s  Creek  meet,  is  only 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  Poe  Valley 
and  is  widely  recognized  for  its  wild 
brook  and  brown  trout.  Intense  sul- 
phur, caddis  and  green  drake  hatches 
in  May  and  early  lune  are  responsible 
for  the  world-class  fly-fishing.  In  fact, 
Poe  Paddy  is  nationally  recognized  for 
the  green  drake  mayfly  hatch  in  June. 


If  you’re  searching  for  outstanding 
stream  fishing,  Penn’s  Creek  and  Big 
Poe  Creek  are  also  a short  distance 
from  Poe  Valley  State  Park.  Penn’s 
Creek,  located  3 miles  from  Poe  Valley 
State  Park,  has  outstanding  fly  hatches 
of  green  drakes  with  big  browns,  and 
it’s  a prime  natural  habitat  for  Penn- 
sylvania trout. 

Whether  casting  for  a golden  rain- 
bow trout  or  kayaking  on  Poe  Lake 
along  its  peaceful  shores,  Poe  Valley 
State  Park  certainly  has  something  for 
every  angler  and  boater.  Poe  Valley 
may  be  hidden  in  the  middle  of  the 
state,  but  those  who  have  discovered 
the  recreation  available  in  the  park’s 
serenity  visit  time  and  time  again. 

Poe  Valley  State  Park  has  been  per- 
forming renovations  and  upgrades 
to  park  facilities  since  2007.  These 
renovations  will  continue  throughout 
2008.  The  construction  of  the  sew- 
age treatment  plant  at  the  northeast 
end  of  the  park  will  continue  into  the 
spring  of  2008.  However,  this  con- 
struction won’t  interfere  with  fishing 
or  stocking,  but  the  campground  will 
be  closed  until  this  project  is  com- 
plete. Call  the  park  office  or  check  the 
DCNR  web  site  for  details  if  you’re 
planning  to  visit:  www.dcnr.state. 
pa.us,  717-667-3622.0 
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l-H  In  rh^  World 


. by  Kim  Mumper 

Watch  out  for  alien  species  invading 
Pennsylvania!  Sounds  scary — like  a bad  sci-fi 
movie!  This  story  is  science  fact,  not  fiction. 

One  of  the  biggest  threats  to  Pennsylvania's 
waters  is  aguatic  invasive  species  (AIS). 

V That's  the  technical  term  for  critters  and 
plants  that  aren't  native  to  our  waters  or 
shores.  Pennsylvania  isn't  alone  in  this 
problem.  AIS  plague  waters  around  the  world. 

Many  terms  are  used  for  AIS:  Non-native, 
alien,  non-indigenous,  invasive,  and 
introduced.  All  of  these  terms  suggest  that 
^ these  critters— and  plants— aren't  from  around 
this  area. 

Nuisance  species  means  that  they  are 
' harmful  to  their  new  environments.  Some 
mussels,  for  example,  have  multiplied 


In  zebra  mussel-in  fested  waters,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  native  mussels  to  be  completely 
covered  bv  zebra  mussel 


profusely  and  are  extremely  good  at  filtering 
their  water  habitat.  This  takes  food  such  as 
plankton  out  of  the  food  web  for  native 
mussels  and  small  fish.  Some  of  the  fish 
out-compete  other  fish  for  food— they  are 
better  predators.  Others  disrupt  the  habitat 
itself.  Regardless  of  how  they  do  it,  AIS  cause 
problems  for  native  Pennsylvania  species. 


l^rmsj  to  Know 
Aquatic  Nuisance  Species:  Aquatic 
animals  and  plants  introduced  into 
new  ecosystems.  They  harm  the 
natural  resources  in  these  ecosystems 
and  their  human  uses. 

Introduced  species:  A species  living 
outside  of  its  natural  geographic 
range.  Can  be  deliberately  or 
accidentally  introduced  into  the  new 
ecosystem.  Also  called  exotic,  alien, 
non-native,  non-indigenous. 

Invasive:  Spreading  or  taking  over. 
Invasive  species  often  take  over  or 
dominate  a habitat. 

Native:  An  animal  or  plant  originating 
in  a region  or  geographic  range.  Brook 
trout  are  native  to  Pennsylvania.  Also 
^called  indigenous  species. 


■*  ..  4 

We  Aren't  talking  about  soimeone 
4pt) king  for  a ride.  These 
nitchhikers  could  be  as  small  as 
a. minnow  or  even  the  period 
^‘the  end  of  this  sentence. 

They  come  from  as  far  away  as 
Russia  or  China. 

The  hitchhikers  in  question 
pe  clams,  fish  and  plants, 
these^organisms  were  in  the 
ballast  water  of  ocean-going 
freighters.  Ships  take  in  water  in  their 
home  ports  and  store  it  in  tanks  to  help 
stabilize  the  ship.  After  crossing  the  ocean  to 
our  shores,  they  let  out  the  ballast  water. 

This  often  happens  in  the  shallower  waters  of 
rivers  and  bays.  When  it  does,  the  hitchhikers 
go  out,  too.  They  go  into  new  waters  where 


they  compete  with  our  native  species..^ 
The^p  new  arrivals  often  f^nd  the 
new  waters  to  be  ^i  great  place 
to  multiply.  Sfoce  t^ey'  havl 
no  natural  predators  in  the  , 
new  habitat,  populations 
grow  quickly.  Examples  of 
these  hitchhikers  include 
zebra  mussels,  European  ruffe 
and  gobies.  These  new  arrival 
threaten  the  survival  of  other 
aquatic  animals  where  they  live. 

Pennsylvania  anglers  and  boaters 
accidentally  spread  these  invaders,  too.  This 
happens  by  moving  bilge  or  bait  bucket  water 
from  one  lake  to  another.  Read  on  for  updates 
on  aquatic  invaders  and  what  we  can  do  to 
stop  them! 


thp  l_c3W! 

From  the  2008 

Pennsylvania  Fishing  Summary: 

It  is  UNLAWFUL  to  possess,  to  intro- 
duce or  import,  transport,  sell,  pur- 
chase, offer  for  sole,  or  barter  the 
following  live  species  in  the  Common- 
wealth: Snokeheod  (all  species), 
block  carp,  bigheod  carp,  silver  carp, 
zebra  mussel,  quaggo  mussel,  Euro- 
pean rudd,  rusty  crayfish,  ruffe,  round 
goby,  and  tubenose  goby. 


It  is  unlawful  to  possess,  to  introduce  or  import, 
transport,  sell,  purchase,  offer  for  sale,  or  barter 
snakehead  (all  species)  in  Pennsylvania. 


^ 

Pennsylvania  anglers  and  boaters 
accidentally  spread  invaders  such  as  zebra 
mussels  by  moving  bilge  or  bait  bucket  water 
from'one  lake  to  another. 


Hitchhikers  such  as  the  round  goby  threaten  the 
survival  of  other  aquatic  animals. 


. * 
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Ttaesf  species  are  banned  ij  Rennsylvania:  Ij^is  unlawful  to  selt;  barter^ possess  or  transpoit 
these  species.  If  you  catch  any  of  these  species,  notify  your  local  waterways  oonservation^^^^ 
*^-)Bfficer,  ^noting  the  exact  location  of  the  catch.  ' - ^ ^ v ^ ^ 

' S' 

tf^  '^iqhead  csrp  (Hypophtalmkhtys  nobilis)  ' " ^ ' ^ 

1)ngin:  Warm  rivers  and  lakes  in  China,  distributed  globally  as  a food  source.  May  have  been  released  acciden-  . 
tally  during  transport  as  live  food  fish  or  from  bait  buckets.  ^ v 

Description:  Very  large,  can  be  over  40  pounds;  record  size  close  to  100  pounds.  Scaleless.  Closely  related  to^^ 
silver  carp  (another  AIS). 

Concerns:  Highly  invasive.  Some  have  escaped  from  aquaculture  facilities  into  the  Mississippi  River  Watershed.  *. 

: .^s  filter-feeders  they  can  remove  excess  plankton  from  waters,  improving  water  quality  but  eliminating  this  * 


stood  source  for  native  fish  and  mussels. 


Watersheds:  Ohio  River  Basin  and  Lake  Erie. 


European  rudd  (Scardinius  erythropthalmus) 

Origin:  Western  Europe  to  Caspian  and  Aral  Sea  watersheds;  popular  food  and  game  species.  Probably  brought  to 
U.S.  as  a game  and  food  fish;  spread  through  bait  buckets  introductions. 

Description:  Medium  size,  deep-bodied  with  forked  tail.  Fins  are 
reddish  orange  or  reddish  brown. 

Concerns:  Competes  with  native  fishes  for  invertebrate  food  sources. 

Mates  with  native  golden  shiners.  Fairly  hardy  and  fares  better  than 
native  fish  in  polluted  waters. 

Watersheds:  Lake  Erie,  Ohio  River,  Susquehanna  River. 


European  rudd 


V. 


Quagga  mussel  (Dreissena  bugensis) 

Origin:  Dneiper  River  Watershed  in  Ukraine,  probably  transported  to  U.S.  in  ballast  water. 

Description:  Closely  related  to  zebra  mussels  (another  AIS);  both  have  black  stripes  and  tan  shells.  Quaggas 
have  a rounded  outer  shell  edge  and  are  lighter  in  color;  they  are  about  as  big  as  an  adult's  thumbnail. 
Concerns:  Like  the  zebra  mussel,  quaggas  reproduce  rapidly  and  are  filter-feeders,  removing  substantial 
amounts  of  plankton  from  the  water  and  food  web.  This  also  results  in  clearer  waters  but  alters  the  ecosystem 
makeup.  Decomposing  mussel  feces  use  up  dissolved  oxygen,  decreasing  pH  (more  acidic).  Both  mussels 
accumulate  on  rocks,  docks,  buoys  and  boat  hulls,  causing  structural  damage. 

Watersheds:  Lake  Erie  and  Delaware  River  (limited). 


Northern  snakehead 

/ 

-Origin:  Parts  of  China,  Russia  and  Korea;  sold  through  aquarium  stores  and  fish  markets.  Often  used  as  part  of 
a religious  ceremony.  Most  likely  released  into  U.S.  waterways  intentionally.  First  found  in  PA  waters  in  2004. 

yr 

Description:  Looks  like  native  bowfin  and  burbot.  Torpedo-shaped  body,  long  dorsal  and  anal  fins  without 
spines  and  toothed  jaws;  flattened,  pointed  head  with  long  lower  jaw.  Can  survive  in  waters  with  very  low 


oxygen  levels;  can  breathe  out  of  the  water. 

Concerns:  Predatory;  will  likely  compete  with  other  fish  species  for 
food  and  habitat;  may  feed  on  sportfish. 

If  you  catch  one,  after  positive  identification,  DO  NOT  put  it  back 
in  the  water.  Kill  it,  freeze  it  (double  bag),  and  contact  the  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  at  610-847-2442.  Make  note  of  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  capture. 

Watersheds:*  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  River. 


IS 


Rusty  crayfish  (Orconectes  rustkus)  ^ 

Origin:  Parts  of  the  Ohio  River  Watershed  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
but  not  native  to  Pennsylvania  waters.  Likely  introduced  through  use  as  bait. 

Description:  3 to  5 inches  long  with  large  black-tipped  claws.  Dark,  rusty 
• sp^ts  on  each  side  of  the  midsection. 

Concerns:  Can  reproduce  in  large  numbers  and  reduce  lake  and  stream 
vegetafion,  depriving  native  fish  and  their  prey  of  cover  and  food.  Their 
size  and  aggressive  nature  keeps  many  fish  species  from  feeding  on  them. 

May  also  reduce  native  crayfish  populations  by  out-competing  with  them  for  food  and  habitat. 

DO  NOT  transfer  any  crayfish  from  one  waterway  to  another. 

Watersheds:  Ohio  River,  Juniata,  Little  Juniata,  and  lower  Susquehanna  River. 

Tubenose  goby  {Proterothinus  marmoratus) 

^Origi  n:  Rivers  and  estuaries  of  the  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azov  and  Caspian  Sea;  also  the  rivers  of  the  northern 
Aegean  and  Aral  seas  in  eastern  Europe  (where  it  is  considered  endangered  in  some  areas).  Transported  to  Great'’ 
Lakes  via  ballast  water  with  round  goby. 

Description:  Small,  bottom-dwelling  species.  Mottled  brown  with  two  dorsal  fins,  rounded  caudal  fin  and  blunt 
head.  Large  eyes  and  scales  on  the  head.  Pectoral  fins  are  fused  to  form  a suction  disc,  distinguishing  them 
from  similar-looking  fish,  like  native  sculpins. 

Concerns:  Not  spreading  rapidly,  unlike  its  cousin  the  round  goby.  Eat  the  same  food  as  rainbow  darters,  and 
therefore  may  compete  with  these  native  fish  for  food. 

Watershed:  Lake  Erie. 

Silver  carp  (Hypophthalmkhtys  molitrix) 

Origin:  Southern  and  central  Asia,  brought  to  U.S.  to  control  plankton  in  southern  catfish  ponds.  Escaped  because 
of  flooding  and  through  use  as  baitfish  (juveniles).  Not  known  to  inhabit  Pennsylvania  waters  at  this  time,  but  is 
thought  to  be  moving  north  to  lower  Great  Lakes. 

Description:  Very  similar  to  bighead  carp  in  size  and 
appearance;  lighter  in  color,  over  50  pounds. 

Concerns:  Eilter  feeder,  competing  with  native  species 
for  food  (plankton  and  fish  larvae)  and  space.  May 
disrupt  the  ecosystem  and  food  web  of  large  river  systems. 

Also  known  as  the  "jumping  carp" — can  injure  humans 
because  of  their  large  size  when  they  jump  into  boats. 

Watershed:  Not  known  to  be  in  Pennsylvania  at  this 
time  but  are  in  the  lower  Ohio  River. 

Black  Carp  {Mylopharyngodon  pkeus) 
v^*0rigin:  Eastern  China  and  Russia  rivers  draining  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Eirst  brought  to  U.S.  in  early  1970s  with 
grass  carp;  later  as  food  fish.  Escaped  because  of  flooding 
and  accidentally  included  in  shipment  of  baitfish. 

Description:  Very  similar  to  grass  carp,  with  very  large 
scales,  dark  in  color  and  has  "throat  teeth"  similar  to 
human  molars  for  chewing  mollusks. 

Concerns:  May  greatly  reduce  numbers  of  native  mussels 
and  snails,  including  threatened  or  endangered  species. 

Black  carp  have  been  proposed  as  a control  of  zebra 
mussels,  but  this  has  not  been  tried  as  yet. 

Watershed:  Not  known  to  be  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time. 


Re^d-fccarecj  EDllcJe^r 

The  red-eared  slider  turtle  (Trachemys 
scripta  elegans)  has  been  a favorite  in 
pet  stores  and  as  a carnival  souvenir 
for  many  years.  But  it  has  become  an 
invasive  species  in  Pennsylvania. 
Buying  the  turtles  when  small,  people 
don't  realize  how  large  they  will  grow 
and  how  difficult  they  are  to  keep. 
Sometimes,  thinking  they  are  doing 
good,  people  release  the  turtles  into 
the  wild,  where  they  compete  with  our 
native  turtles  for  food  and  space.  If 
you  see  a red-eared  slider  in  the  wild, 
please  contact  the  Commission's 
Natural  Diversity  Section  at  814-359- 
5237  but  don't  harm  or  try  to  catch 
the  turtle. 


STOP  AQUATIC 
HITCHHIKERS! 


Prevent  the  transport  of  nuisance  species, 
Clean  ^ recreational  equipment. 

www.ProtectYourWaters.net 


When  you  leave  a body  of  water: 

• Remove  any  visible  mud.  plants,  fish  or  animals  before  transporting  equipment. 

• Eliminate  water  from  equipment  before  transporting. 

• Clean  and  dry  anything  that  comes  into  contact  with  water  (boats,  trailers,  equipment,  clothing,  dogs,  etc.). 

• Never  release  plants,  fish  or  animals  into  a body  of  water  unless  they  came  out  of  that  body  of  water. 

nvrteiw 


-htere^  how  you.  and  other  a^qgt'ers  and  boat- 
can  help^stop  tKe  spread  of  aquatic  nuf- 
?ancei,speaes,^  ** 

^h|n  yo^  load'your  boat  on  the  trailer: 
#^emove  all  weeds,  mud,  fish,  animals  and 
other  things  "tagging  along"  from  your 
iboat,  motor,  trailer  and  other  equipment. 
Wash  your  boat's  hull  with  hot  water  or 
with  a high-pressure  spray. 

:f  DraijiHivewells,  bilges  and  other 
compartments. 

• Drain  all  standing  water  from  your  boat. 

• Don't  dump  leftover  bait  into  the  water 
you're  fishing  unless  you  collected  the 
bait  there. 

If  you  catch  a snakehead  or  other  nuisance 
fish,  DO  NOT  release  it!  Keep  it  and  contact 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  law  enforcement 
office  for  your  region.  This  contact 
information  is  in  the  Fishing  Summary  or 
available  on  the  Commission's  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 


Clean  and  dry  anything  that- comes  in  ; * 
contact  with  w'^t|r  (boatSo^trailers,  equ^pTment, 
clothing,  dogs,  etc.),  s;  ^ V 

Never  release  plants,  fish  or  ahltnals^ifito  a T 
waterway  unless  they  came  out  of  that  waterway' 
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TlQOfiTtt  lNVfiS!VE,^ClB  OF  f^NSTLVfiNI^ 


Pcnniyivdnia  Aqudlk  Nuiuncc  Species  Windews  Internet  Cxplorer 


^:s^ennsy|vania-,,,-^p«i»  ■^- 
[^^W'Fish  & Boat  Commisslo'n' 


PA  STATE  AGENCIES  ONU’C  SERVtCES 


Pennsylvania^ 


I j innrnnfc  welcome! 

Grant  arx}  Perm  State 
Ene.  The  Behrend 
CoSege  are  pleased 
present  the 

* AqudOc  Invasive 

_ Species  (A1S>  wet> 

1^^  resource  to  the  'AIS 

of  PenrEsytvanta' 
poster.  Ths  site 

I — ^ ^ provide  you  with 

a!Ti«cca»n,-ei<mtrar-ji»  ■ - — more  mformaoon  on 

the  Ais  that  are  of 

top  concern  m the  major  watersheds  throughout  Penrisylvania.  AIS  are  an 
important  envirorvnental  issue.  Each  year  more  and  more  AIS  are  brought  mto 
Oijr  waterways  and  threaten  the  debcate  balance  of  oi^  ecosystems.  Leammg 
more  about  the  >ssues  which  surround  A15  can  help  prevent  (heir  spread  and 
can  help  protect  our  waterways'  Students  and  teachers  can  explore  the  site 
for  mformabon  on  toprcs  rangmg  from  careers  in  related  fields  to  matenais  and 


C«npaign  and  rw  Eipanom; 
wjuaec  Mtovurtr  ProeMm 


I stop  aguabc  rMOinoieis  Kno««nc  «hrtr>  waters  <anan  nutsance  ndcnrtf  ers ' 


•le  Proceduie 


me  Informed  end  Take  Action! 

in  aise  Momemcre  rtormeo  abcUPus  issue  as  rtertaaonai  users  rusUrj  nas  snown ' 
I f ntormed  .'>e  too  wort  ic  proled  our  emvonmeni  t «« imo*  «Tiai  lo  do  T>bs  wte  is  desr 
<s  leam  asoid  h«  aquaoc  NKhraker  issue  ruwgaie  ffvougn  res  see  to  eet 


Aquatk  species  banned  in  Pennsylvania 
(sale,  boner,  possession  or  trarispoitation) 


Aquatic  Nuisance 
Species  (ANSI  Task 
Force 


For  more  information  on  aquatic  invasive 
;sj^cies  visit  these  web  pages: 

I 

www.ftsh.state.pa.us/ans.htm.  Also,  the 
PtrAY  Fall  2001  newsletter  contains 
information  on  additional  AIS  and  web 
resources  at: 

www.fish.state.pa.us/anglerboater/2001/so 


www.protectyourwaters.net.  Information  on 
aquatic  invasive  species.  Includes  tips  t(j  help 
prevent  the  spread’  as  well  as  activities  to  =. 
help  you  learn  more  about  invasi’ves.  ^ake  th^ 
pledge  to  help  reduce  the  spread. 


s 


y2001/fall01piay.htm. 

www.pserie.psu.edu/seagrant/ais. 


http://gic.org/ans.  Great  Lakes  Commission 
web  site.  Information  on  species  present  in 
the  Great  Lakes. 


This  is  the  web  site  for  the  PA  Sea 
Grant  Program.  Plenty  of  detailed 
information  on  PA  aquatic  invasive 
species.  Includes  several  good 
resources  for  educators. 


C Aqulk  Inrdsive  Species  of  Penmyivania  Windenn  Internet  Uptorer 


« . 


www.invasivespeciesinfo.gov.  Na- 
tional Invasive  Species  Information 
Center  (NISIC):  gateway  to  invasive 
species  information;  covering 
Federal,  State,  local,  and 
international  sources. 


www.invasivespeciesinfo.gov/aquatics 
/main.shtml.  Aquatic  invasives  page. 


kf  ^ 9 Aquacic  Invasive  Speoes  cf  PenvyharM 


. Protect  Your  Water*  and  Slop  Aquatic  Hilchhicer*.  - Windotn  Inlernel  faptorer 


flOOfiTIC  INVASIVE  SPECIES  OF  PEHNSYlVflNlfl 


HOME  I Amut  AIS  I AIS  w M Watuumem  I CuEa  COBHA I Tcacaa  GAmar  I IMS 


Protect  Your  Waters  I 


F^artnership  OpeonunWo* 


Start  Bttei 


W i^FenwNtna  Aquatic 


Aquatic  Nuisance  Species  (ANS) 


Aquax  nusoTKe  speoos  are  aquXK  animals  and  plants  that  base  been 
intrDduced  nlo  eWeiways  m atach  they  do  noi  Ine  natmSj  They  AM 
harmU  efccts  on  the  natwai  resources  e>  these  ecosystems  and  the 
human  uses  of  these  resources 


■ ANS  regulabons  • 
Summary  8ook 

• Species  approsed  for 
propogation 

TTirealened  & 
endangered  species 
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Visit  the  web  sites  listed  on  this  page  for  more 
information  on  aquatic  invasive  species  and  how  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  aquatic  invasive  species. 
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Answers  to  Troublemakers!  word  scramble  (from  top  to  bottom):  introduced 
species,  invasive,  native  species,  non-native,  indigenous  species,  aquatic  nuisance 
species,  drain  your  boat,  ballast  water,  bait  buckets.  Message:  Stop  the  invaders! 
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From  309  entries,  more  than  100  more  than  last  year,  judges  selected  first-,  second- 
and  third-place  winners  and  one  honorable-mention  winner  in  the  six  categories  of 
the  2007  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Photography  Contest. 


First-,  second-  and  third-place  winners  received  a cer- 
tificate, the  limited-edition  magazine  75th  anniversary 
patches,  and  the  limited-edition  2007  nongame  species 
patch.  Honorable  mention  winners  received  a certificate 
and  the  limited-edition  2007  nongame  species  patch. 

The  contest’s  “best  in  show”  winner,  now  chosen  for 
the  third  year,  was  selected  from  all  category  first-place 
winners.  The  best  in  show  winner  (see  below)  receives  a 
framed  1991  trout  stamp  poster.  The  Commission  began 
issuing  trout/salmon  stamps  in  1991. 

Special  thanks  go  to  this  year’s  judges:  Commission 
editor  Spring  Gearhart,  Commission  marketing  special- 
ist Adrian  Martin,  and  PA  Angler  & Boater  editor  Art  Mi- 


First  Place/Best  in  Show 


Robert  Stoudt 
Danville,  PA 

M^esf  Branch  Susquehanna  River  at  Watsontown, 

Northumberland  County 


chaels.  A tip  of  the  hat  also  goes  to  employees  Marty  Mill- 
er and  Jean  Davis  for  tracking  submissions  as  they  arrived 
and  for  organizing  the  entries  for  judging. 

Winning  photographs  may  appear  in  future  issues  of 
PA&B  and  in  other  Commission  publications,  exhibits, 
projects  and  media.  Winning  entries  also  appear  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

See  page  47  to  view  the  2008  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion Photography  Contest  rules  and  entry  form.  The  entry 
deadline  is  December  31,  2008.  Don’t  wait!  Search  your 
photographs,  plan  a photography  trip  now,  fill  out  an  en- 
try form  (required),  and  enter  the  2008  contest!  O 


Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters 


Second  Place 
Mark  Conrad 
Altoona,  PA 

Zach  Conrad,  age  1 1,  Kettle  Creek, 
Ole  Bull  State  Park,  Potter  County 
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Third  Place 
Paul  McCright 
Greenville,  PA 

Colton  McCright,  age  10,  Crooked  Creek,  Crawford  County 


Honorable  Mention 
Jennifer  Shawley 
New  Stanton,  PA 

Mammoth  Park,  Westmoreland  County 


Reptiles,  Amphibians,  Invertebrates 


First  Place 
Daniel  E.  Weeks 
Pittsburgh,  PA 

Northern  green  frog  at  Conneaut  Marsh,  Crawford  County 


Second  Place 
Jacob  Dingel 
Butler,  PA 

Black  rat  snake  at  State  Game  Lands  95, 
Butler  County 
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Third  Place 
Craig  Bingman 
Beaver  Spring,  PA 
Wood  frog,  Snyder  County 


Honorable  Mention 
Dennis  Raphael 
Clifton  Heights,  PA 

Dragonfly,  Darby  Creek,  Delaware  County 


First  Place 
David  Mansfield 
Washington,  PA 
Allegheny  River, 
Warren  County 


Third  Place 
George  Shearer 
Harrisburg,  PA 
Susquehanna  River, 

Dauphin  County  (Dock  Street  Dam) 


Waterway  Scenics  (Flowing  Water) 


Second  Place 
Lee  C.  Shelly 
Lansdale,  PA 
Tunkhannock  Creek, 
Wyoming  County 


Honorable  Mention 
David  Mansfield 
Washington,  PA 
Allegheny  River,  Warren  County 
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Waterway  Scenics  (Impoundments) 


First  Place 
Andrea  Shreckengast 
Beech  Creek,  PA 

Kettle  Creek  Reservoir,  Clinton  County 


bird  Place 
aeorge  Shearer 
Harrisburg,  PA 
Vildwood  Lake, 
)auphin  County 


Second  Place 

Elisabeth  Shannon 

Chambersburg,  PA 

Long  Pine  Run  Dam,  Adams  County 


Honorable  Mention 
Charles!  Evans 
Jefferson  Hills,  PA 

Cranberry  Glade  Lake,  Fayette  County 


First  Place 
Jim  Janicki 
Georgetown,  PA 

Lake  Arthur,  Moraine  State  Park,  Butler  County 


Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 


Second  Place 

Charles!  Evans 

Jefferson  Hills,  PA 

High  Point  Lake,  Somerset  County 
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Second  Place 
Frederick  R.  Lucas 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
Family  trip  on  the 
Clarion  River, 

Elk  County 


First  Place 
Cheryl  & Scott  Carlisle 
Pottstown,  PA 

Father  and  (laughter  tubing  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack, 
Wayne  and  Pike  counties 


Third  Place 
Sue  Novick 
Hickory,  PA 

Father  and  son  fishing  on  French  Creek,  Crawford  County 


Honorable  Mention 
Lisa  Lindow 
Bridgeville,  PA 

Family  fishing  trip.  Woodcock  Creek, 
Crawford  County 


Third  Place 
Bill  Santanna 
Harrisburg,  PA 

Nice  walleye  from  Blue  Marsh  Lake,  Berks  County 


Honorable  Mention 
Richard  Kriebel 
Hereford,  PA 

Mauch  Chunk  Lake,  Carbon  County 


Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 
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PFBC  Photography  Contest 


Entry  Deadline: 
December  31,  2008 

The  2008  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Photography  Contest  is  intended  to  foster  a greater  ap- 
preciation for  Pennsylvania's  fishing  and  boating,  and 
aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a certificate,  the  limited- 
edition  magazine  75th  anniversary  patches,  and  the  lim- 
ited-edition 2008  nongame  species  patch.  Honorable 
mention  winners  will  receive  a certificate  and  the  limited- 
edition  year  2008  nongame  species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable  mentions  may  appear 
in  a contest  feature  article  in  a future  issue  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  & Boater.  All  entries  may  also  be  used 
elsewhere  in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine's  cover,  in 
Commission  publications,  on  the  Commission's  web 
site,  and  in  Commission  exhibits  and  other  projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  March  2008  through  De- 
cember 2008. 

View  the  results  of  the  2008  contest  by  clicking  the 
contest  link  on  the  Commission  web  site's  main  page, 

at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


RULES 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (those  who  make  less  than  half  their 
annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  on  waterways  with  public  access, 
and  they  must  have  been  taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest, 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs,  all  boaters  and  anglers  in  boats  must  be  wearing  properly  fitted, 
buttoned  and  zipped  life  jackets.  It's  encouraged  that  children  on  shore  near  the  water 
should  wear  life  jackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 

3 V2"x5",  4'’x6”,  5"x7",  or  8"x10",  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 
transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives  or  digital  files. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant’s  name,  address,  phone  number,  location  of  the 
photograph  including  county,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition 
to  a fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Multiple  submissions  are  allowed,  but  participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries 
per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and  use  all 
submissions  for  publishing,  illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising,  trade, 
exhibits  and  promotion,  and  in  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  without  compensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography  con- 
tests are  not  eligible. 

• All  submissions  become  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
will  not  be  returned. 


Photo  Contest  Entry  Form 


www.fish.state.pa.us 


Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The 
deadline  for  the  Commission’s  receiving  entries  is  December31 , 2008. 

Please  Print  Clearly 

Entrant’s  Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Phone: 

E-mail  (if  available): 

Date: 

Signature: 


Categories  . 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating  j 

(main  focus  on  activity  with  seasonal  backgrounds  I 

(snow,  ice,  fall  leaves,  etc.)  I 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating  ■ 

(emphasis  on  two  or  more  family  members)  . 

□ 3.  Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters  ■ 

(photos  of  anglers  and/or  boaters  less  than  16  | 

years  of  age)  i 

□ 4.  Waterway  Scenics  (Impoundments)  ■ 

(lakes,  ponds  and  reservoirs)  ■ 

□ 5.  Waterway  Scenics  (Flowing  Waters)  | 

(rivers,  streams  and  creeks)  \ 

□ 6.  Reptiles,  amphibians,  invertebrates  ■ 

(animal  closeups  or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the  . 
primary  subject)  ■ 

I received  this  form  from  (check  one):  ■ 

□ PA&B  magazine  ■ 

□ the  Commission's  web  site  I 

□ Photo  dealer  I 

□ Other  (specify) I 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 


2007 

ANNUAL  REPORT  SUMMARY 


Introduction  and  Background 

Founded  in  1 866,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion is  one  of  the  nation’s  oldest  and  most  effective  conser- 
vation agencies.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  an  inde- 
pendent state  government  agency  with  responsibilities  for 
protecting  and  managing  Pennsylvania’s  fishery  resources 
and  regulating  recreational  fishing  and  boating  on  Penn- 
sylvania’s waters.  The  agency’s  mission  is  “to  protect,  con- 
serve and  enhance  the  Commonwealth’s  aquatic  resources 
and  provide  fishing  and  boating  opportunities.” 

To  fulfill  this  mission,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has 
established  four  agency-wide  goals: 

• To  protect,  conserve  and  enhance  all  aquatic  resources. 

• To  provide  for  the  protection  of  aquatic  resource  users. 

• To  address  the  expectations  of  anglers  and  boaters. 

• To  advocate  the  wise,  safe  use  of  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic 
resources. 

Statutory  authority  to  address  these  goals  is  founded  in 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  of  1980  [Title  30,  Pa.  Consolidated 
Statutes]  with  fishing  and  boating  regulations  set  forth  in 
Title  58  of  the  Pennsylvania  Code. 

By  addressing  these  goals,  the  agency’s  activities  help 
meet  the  recreational  needs  of 
the  nearly  2 million  people  who 
fish  and  boat  in  Pennsylvania 
each  year.  In  2007,  the  Fish  & 

Boat  Commission  sold  more 
than  843,357  fishing  licenses  and 

593.547  troLit/salmon  and  Lake 
Erie  fishing  permits.  Conse- 
quently, fishing  has  a tremendous 
positive  altect  on  Pennsylvania’s 
economy,  generating  an  overall 
estimated  annual  economic  ben- 
efit of  over  $1.65  billion. 

Pennsylvania’s  diverse  water  resources  provide  many 
recreational  opportunities  for  the  more  than  2.5  million 
people  who  boat  in  Pennsylvania  each  year.  During  2007, 

341.547  boats  were  registered  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  estimates  that  this  boating  activ- 
ity has  a total  impact  of  $1.7  billion  per  year  for  the  Com- 
monwealth’s economy. 

Oversight  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  provided 
by  the  10-member  Board  of  Commissioners  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  majority  ol  the  Pennsylvania  Senate.  Commissioners 
serve  terms  of  eight  years. 


This  document  highlights  major  bureau  accomplish- 
ments in  2007.  View  a more  detailed  annual  report  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Executive  Office 

The  Executive  Office  administers  the  operations  and 
activities  of  the  entire  Eish  & Boat  Commission  with  the 
Executive  Director  serving  as  the  Commission’s  chief  wa- 
terways conservation  officer.  The  Executive  Director  is 
also  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Eisheries  Commission,  the  Environmental  Quality  Board, 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Fisheries  Management  Council  and  the 
Boating  Advisory  Board.  Before  the  mid-fall  reorganiza- 
tion, the  Executive  Director  was  supported  by  staff  from 
the  Office  of  Chief  Counsel;  Legislative  Liaison;  Press 
Secretary;  Director  of  Policy,  Planning  & Operations; 
and  Human  Resources  Office.  The  Executive  Director  is 
now  supported  by  the  Bureau  Director  of  Policy,  Plan- 
ning and  Communications;  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Administration,  Boating  and  Engineering;  the 
Bureau  Director  of  Fisheries;  the  Bureau  Director  of  Law 
Enforcement;  the  Office  of  Chief  Counsel;  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

In  2007,  Policy  and  Planning 
staff  continued  to  work  in  the 
Commission  and  with  Com- 
mission partners  to  coordinate 
projects  and  programs.  Among 
these  efforts  include  the  Land- 
owner  Incentive  Program  (LIP), 
which  successfully  completed 
its  first  permanent  conservation 
easement  in  the  Erench  Creek 
Watershed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Ac- 
tion Plan  (WAP)  is  a key  guidance  document  for  protec- 
tion of  species  and  habitats  in  the  Commonwealth.  As 
required  by  Congress,  completion  of  many  action  items  in 
the  WAP  are  being  addressed  through  State  Wildlife  Grant 
projects  and  by  working  with  our  governmental  and  non- 
governmental partners  to  access  other  funding  sources. 

During  2007,  the  Office  of  Chief  Counsel  continued  to 
provide  legal  advice  and  guidance  to  Commissioners,  the 
Executive  Director  and  agency  staff.  The  Office  also  repre- 
sented the  Commission  in  litigation  before  Pennsylvania’s 
courts  and  administrative  tribunals,  such  as  the  Environ- 
mental Hearing  Board. 


French  Creek  Watershed 
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With  assistance  from  the  Marketing  Section,  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  has  continued  to  reverse  the  trends  of 
declining  license  sales  over  the  past  two  years. 

Bureau  of  Administration 

The  Bureau  of  Administration,  now  under  the  Depu- 
tate  of  Administration,  Boating,  and  Engineering,  pro- 
vides administrative  support  services  for  all  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  programs  and  operations.  This  work  in- 
cludes issuance  of  and  accounting  for  fishing  licenses, 
stamps  and  permits;  purchasing  and  procurement  of 
supplies,  equipment  and  services;  fixed  asset  accounting 
services;  issuance  of  boat  registrations  and  titles;  fiscal 
planning,  budget  preparation  and  expenditure,  and  rev- 
enue review;  vehicle  fleet  management;  insurance;  ware- 
housing and  inventory;  surplus  property  management; 
issuance  of  special  permits;  mail  and  messenger  services; 
federal  grants  administration;  purchasing  and  travel  card 
management;  develop- 
ment and  management 
of  information  systems; 
and  forms  and  records 
retention. 

Statewide  license  sales 
in  2007  increased  by 
about  2.1  percent  from 
2006  levels.  License  and 
trout  stamp  sales  figures 
for  2007  will  not  be  final- 
ized until  the  spring  of 
2008  when  all  outstand- 
ing license  issuing  agents  have  submitted  final  reports. 
Nevertheless,  sales  figures  at  the  end  of  November  2007 
totaled  843,357  licenses.  Similarly,  combined  trout/salm- 
on  stamps  and  the  Lake  Erie  permits  showed  a net  increase 
of  a little  less  than  one  percent.  At  this  point,  it  appears 
that  sales  in  every  license  category  increased  in  2007.  As 
a result,  revenue  from  license  and  stamp  sales  increased 
$906,702,  totaling  $24,794,028. 

The  Commission’s  boat  registration  and  titling  trans- 
action activities  increased  by  nearly  2.4  percent  in  2007 
to  222,765  transactions.  Registration  transfers  between 
private  parties  fell  by  4.5  percent.  Fiowever,  new  title  and 
registration  transactions  increased  by  2.4  percent. 

As  a result  of  the  Commission’s  reorganization  plan  that 
was  approved  during  2007/2008,  the  Office  of  Human  Re- 
sources is  now  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Administration  and 
has  been  renamed  the  Division  of  Human  Resources. 

During  2007,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  managed 
some  51  federally  funded  projects,  which  returned  more 
than  $12.1  million  in  revenue.  The  combined  total  of  all 
federal  revenue  comprised  about  21  percent  of  the  Com- 
mission’s revenue  in  the  Commission’s  fiscal  year,  which 
ended  June  30,  2007. 


Bureau  of  Boating  & Education 

During  2007,  the  Bureau  of  Boating  & Education’s  stall 
developed  diverse  educational  media;  designed  and  pro- 
duced brochures,  booklets,  maps  and  pamphlets;  provided 
color  lithographic  services  and  duplicating  and  bindery 
services;  coordinated  and  facilitated  a wide  variety  ol  edu- 
cational and  informational  services;  and  published  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Pennsylvania  Angler  c$  Boater 
magazine.  The  bureau  administered  the  agency’s  aids-to- 
navigation  activities,  the  certification  of  passenger-lor- 
hire  boat  operations,  the  operation  of  the  North  East  and 
Walnut  Creek  marinas,  and  the  planning  and  development 
of  a comprehensive  boating  access  and  facilities  program. 
The  bureau  director  served  as  the  Commonwealth’s  state 
boating  law  administrator. 

Under  the  Bureau’s  Boating  Facilities  Grant  Program, 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  awarded  21  grants  totaling 
$1,732,000  to  local  governments.  In  2007,  the  Commis- 
sion also  paid  grants  of  more  than  $1.1 
million  to  partners  who  have  completed 
their  projects. 

In  2007,  18  organizations  received 
Sportfishing  and  Aquatic  Resource  Educa- 
tion Grants  from  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission’s Education  Section.  A total  of  47 
applications  were  received  from  sports- 
men’s clubs,  school  districts,  community 
groups  and  county  agencies,  with  funding 
requests  exceeding  $194,000.  The  Com- 
mission awarded  more  than  $67,000  in 
grants  from  the  applications  received. 

About  419  teachers  participated  in  resource  education 
training  workshops  led  by  education  staff  in  2007.  More 
than  1,000  classrooms  also  received  educational  assistance 
from  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  in  receiving  the  Penn- 
sylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  newsletter. 

Education  staff  also  trained  200  new  fishing  skills  in- 
structors. Partners  and  instructors  trained  by  the  Commis- 
sion offered  angler  education  programs  in  2007,  reaching 
more  than  2,300  participants.  Education  staff  estimates 
that  more  than  15,000  youth  received  instruction  or  ma- 
terials, or  used  Commission-owned  fishing  equipment  in 
other  programs  in  2007. 

At  the  end  of  2007,  there  were  48  fishing  tackle  loaner 
sites  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  certified  more  than 
14,600  students  in  National  Association  of  State  Boating 
Law  Administrators-approved  boating  courses  in  2007, 
of  which  13,230  took  Fish  & Boat  Commission  education 
courses.  Education  staff  and  its  volunteers  taught  139 
PA  Basic  Boating  courses  to  more  than  2,500  students. 
Volunteers  and  staff  also  taught  55  Commission  Boating 
and  Water  Safety  Awareness  courses  to  more  than  2,400 
students. 
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In  2007,  more  than  10,300  individuals 
successfully  completed  one  of  the  Com- 
mission’s two  long-distance  learning 
courses  and  were  issued  a Boating  Safety 
Education  Certificate. 

The  Bureau  of  Boating  & Education’s 
Water  Rescue  Program  certified  more 
than  1,700  students  through  126  courses. 

The  Commission  has  a trained  volunteer 
instructor  corps  of  154  individuals  who 
provided  more  than  5,000  hours  of  train- 
ing this  past  year. 

In  2007,  the  Commission  also  received 
more  than  850  requests  for  education 
staff  to  present  educational  or  informa- 
tional programs  in  2007.  The  Commis- 
sion provided  a speaker  or  an  instructor 
for  more  than  400  of  these  requests  and  educational  sup- 
port materials  to  the  maiority  of  requests  not  staffed. 

The  Educational  Media  Section  completed  more  than 
345  work  orders  in  2007. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

The  Bureau  of  Eisheries  directs  the  management  and 
protection  of  all  fish,  reptiles,  amphibians  and  certain 
aquatic  invertebrates,  and  threatened  and  endangered/ 
non-game  species  and  their  habitats  in  the  Common- 
wealth that  fall  under  the  agency’s  jurisdiction.  The  Bu- 
reau also  operates  the  agency’s  13  state  fish  hatcheries.  The 
Bureau  consists  of  four  divisions:  Fisheries  Management, 
Fish  Production,  Habitat  Management,  and  Environmen- 
tal Services  as  well  as  the  newly-formed  Three  Rivers  Eco- 
logical Research  Center. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  represents  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor and  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  on  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Fishery  Management  Council,  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission,  the  Instream  Flow  Council,  the 
Mississippi  Interstate  Cooperative  Resource  Association, 
and  the  Fake  Erie  Committee. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  established  the  Three  Riv- 
ers Ecological  Research  Center  as  a new  unit  in  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries.  The  Center  will  develop  a more  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  ecology  and  biology  of  the  large  rivers 
in  Pennsylvania’s  Ohio  River  Watershed  to  benefit  habi- 
tats, species  and  public  resources. 

In  2007  the  Division  of  Fisheries  Management  staff 
conducted  surveys  on  47  rivers,  58  warmwater  streams,  43 
transitional  streams,  and  85  trout  stream  sections,  as  well 
as  36  lakes. 

The  Commission’s  Anadromous  Fish  Restoration  Unit 
hatched,  reared  and  stocked  over  2 million  American  shad 
try  into  the  Susquehanna,  Delaware,  Fehigh  and  Schuylkill 
rivers  and  their  tributaries.  More  than  7.8  million  hickory 
shad  try  were  released  into  one  Susquehanna  and  two  Del- 


aware River  tributaries  in  2007.  Staff 
collected  some  2.35  million  viable 
American  shad  eggs  during  spawning 
operations  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Fish  passage  efforts  continued  at 
the  four  Susquehanna  River  hydro- 
electric dams. 

Gill  net  sampling  for  lake  trout  in 
Fake  Erie  yielded  an  average  capture 
per  unit  effort  of  3.16  lake  trout/stan- 
dard lift.  This  rate  was  nearly  twice  the 
long-term  average  of  1.6  lake  trout/ 
standard  lift. 

From  April  through  October  2007, 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  inter- 
viewed anglers  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  Sunbury  to  the  Holtwood 
Dam,  and  on  the  Juniata  River  from  Port  Royal  to  the 
mouth.  Over  5,500  angler  interviews  were  conducted  on 
the  130  miles  that  comprise  these  river  sections. 

In  2007,  the  Commission  began  its  efforts  to  stock  larger 
trout.  Hatcheries  are  now  rearing  and  stocking  more  than 
3.4  million  rainbow,  brook  and  brown  trout,  each  averag- 
ing 1 1 inches  and  weighing  almost  2/3-pound. 

Other  fish  production  activities  in  2007  included  the 
Aquaculture  Technology  Unit,  with  assistance  from  the 
Water  Quality  Unit  and  hatchery  personnel.  The  Fish 
Health  Unit  continued  to  provide  diagnostic  and  disease 
treatment  services  to  the  state  fish  hatchery  system. 

The  Cooperative  Nursery  Unit  was  relocated  from 
Pleasant  Gap  to  the  Benner  Spring  Research  Station.  Six 
regional  nursery  sponsor  meetings  were  held  in  2007. 
Four  prospective  cooperative  nursery  sites  were  evaluated 
and  34  grant  agreements  were  developed  for  34  coopera- 
tive nursery  sponsors. 

The  Division  of  Environmental  Services  provides  tech- 
nical advice  to  Commission  programs  as  well  as  other 
state  and  federal  regulatory  and  natural  resource  agen- 
cies. Staff  specialists  predict  risks  and  assess  damages  to 
our  Commonwealth’s  rare  species,  aquatic  resources  and 
fishing  and  boating  activities.  The  Division  includes  three 
sections:  The  Watershed  Analysis  Section,  the  Aquatic  Re- 
sources Section,  and  the  Natural  Diversity  Section. 

The  Division  of  Habitat  Management  (DHM)  was  ini- 
tiated in  July  2006  with  the  purpose  of  providing  review 
and  oversight  of  the  Commission’s  habitat  restoration  and 
management,  and  fish  passage  projects.  The  DHM  is  com- 
posed of  the  Lake  Habitat  Section,  Stream  Habitat  Section, 
Fish  Passage  Section,  and  the  Regional  Habitat  Section. 

Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 

The  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  directs  the  enforce- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  certain  water  pollution  laws.  This  work  involved 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Code  enforcement,  public 
outreach,  specialized  boating  safety,  pollution  and  en- 
croachment investigations,  fish  stocking,  and  emergency 
assistance  during  weather- related  incidents. 

In  addition,  waterways  conservation  officers  (WCOs) 
also  provided  conservation  education  programs,  reviewed 
permits  for  mine  drainage  and  stream  encroachments, 
administered  the  Commission’s  special  activities  permits, 
and  participated  in  fish  stocking  operations.  The  Bureau 
also  operated  the  Commission’s  force  of  more  than  190 
deputy  waterways  conservation  officers. 

By  December  18,  2007,  conservation  officers  issued  and 
the  courts  adjudicated  4,372  summary  citations  for  fish- 
ing violations  and  3,422  summary  citations  for  boating 
violations.  Lack  of  personal  flotation  devices  or  improper 
personal  flotation  devices  onboard  boats  continued  to  be 
the  most  common  boating  violations.  Fishing  without  a 
license  and  littering  continued  to  be  the  most  common 
fishing  violations. 

Officers  issued  43,399  warnings  for  fishing  and  boat- 
ing violations  and  118  crimes  code  summary  citations 
that  were  directly  related  to  fishing  and  boating  activities. 
Disorderly  conduct,  underage  drinking,  and  violations  of 
state  parks  regulations  comprised  the  majority  of  these  ci- 
tations. Officers  also  filed  1,936  summary  fish  and  boat 
violation  citations  in  district  courts  in  2007  that  are  await- 
ing final  resolution. 

Eighty-seven  arrests  were  made  in  2007  for  boating 
under  the  influence  (BUI).  Specialized  BUI  enforcement 
details  were  conducted  throughout  the  state  on  waterways 
with  the  highest  recreational  boating  use.  Officers  investi- 
gated several  high-profile  boating  accidents  that  involved 
multiple  fatalities  on  Commonwealth  waters.  Officers  in- 
vestigated a total  of  62  reportable  boating  accidents. 

The  Northwest  Region  conducted  specialized  enforce- 
ment involving  the  migration  of  steelhead  to  the  Lake 
Erie  tributaries  during  the  final  three  months  of  2007  us- 
ing officers  from  all  over  the  Commonwealth.  The  entire 
specialized  enforcement  operation  resulted  in  the  issuance 
of  274  citations  for  violations  and  536  warnings.  Officers 
also  encountered  five  illegal  foreign  nationals  in  violation 
of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  who  were  subsequently  turned 
over  to  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  in  Erie. 

Other  duties  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment in  2007  include  issuing  2,441  special  activities  per- 
mits for  fishing  tournaments  and  regattas,  conducting 
safety  evaluations  on  board  28,874  recreational  boats, 
and  training  issuing  agents  on  the  new  Pennsylvania 
Automated  License  Service  system.  Officers  also  staffed 
Commission  displays  at  more  than  20  outdoor  sports 
shows  and  expos  held  throughout  the  state.  WCOs  at- 
tended and/or  presented  informational  programs  at 
more  than  1,200  public  relations  events  in  2007.  Officers 
also  conducted  290  investigations  involving  pollutions 


or  encroachments  in  or  along  Commonwealth  waters. 
Officers  reviewed  and  provided  comments  on  230  mine 
drainage  applications  and  463  stream  encroachment  per- 
mit applications. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  deputy  force  continued 
to  maintain  its  current  level  of  190.  The  Bureau  ot  Law 
Enforcement  held  a basic  Deputy  Waterways  Conservation 
Officer  Training  Class  in  2007  and  added  16  new  deputies 
to  the  current  force. 

Bureau  of  Engineering  and  Development 

The  newly  named  Bureau  of  Engineering  and  Prop- 
erty Services  directs  the  planning,  survey,  design,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  fishing  and  boating  ta- 
cilities  and  property;  plans  and  designs  site-engineered 
structures  including  roadways,  bridges,  ponds,  raceways, 
impoundments,  wells,  pumps,  fishways,  shoring,  piling, 
docks,  wharfs  and  boat  launch  ramps;  plans  and  designs 
buildings  for  Fish  & Boat  Commission  use;  plans,  designs 
and  inspects  the  construction,  renovation  and  major 
maintenance  of  dams  and  impoundments;  directs  the  ac- 
quisition, leasing  and  management  of  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission-owned or  controlled  property;  and  constructs, 
renovates  and  maintains  buildings,  structures,  utilities, 
dams,  impoundments,  docks,  wharfs,  weirs,  boat  ramps, 
piers,  access  areas,  roads,  parking  areas  and  other  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  facilities. 

In  2007,  the  Bureau’s  Engineering  Section  improved 
hatchery  upgrades  and  provided  administrative  support 
to  develop  the  Underground  Utility  Notification  Policy 
and  a project  tracking  sheet  that  lists  the  Propagation  In- 
frastructure Improvement  Programs,  Growing  Greener  II, 
and  other  major  projects,  budgets  and  schedules. 

The  Engineering  Section  also  completed  geotechni- 
cal testing  and  preliminary  engineering  at  Opossum  Lake 
with  the  assistance  of  the  DEP  Division  of  Dam  Safety  and 
the  Friends  of  Opossum  Lake  Gonservancy.  In  2007,  the 
Bureau  conducted  annual  dam  inspections  for  its  40  high- 
hazard  dams  and  conducted  underwater  dam  inspections 
at  Opossum  Lake,  Mauch  Chunk  Lake,  Meadow  Grounds 
Lake,  High  Point  Lake,  Somerset  Lake,  Kyle  Lake,  Nessmuk 
Lake  and  Golyer  Lake. 

The  Bureau’s  Property  Services  Section  is  responsible 
for  providing  statewide  real  estate  and  surveying  services 
for  the  Gommission.  The  Section  is  comprised  of  the  Real 
Estate  Unit  and  the  Survey  Unit.  The  Section  has  engaged 
in  several  significant  projects. 

In  2007,  the  Bureau’s  Gonstruction  Division  construct- 
ed and  renovated  1 0 access  areas. 

The  five  regional  maintenance  areas  serviced  the  Com- 
mission’s more  than  360  access  areas.  The  maintenance 
staff  also  mowed  more  than  40  dam  breasts  and  performed 
minor  repairs  to  the  embankments  and  related  structures 
in  2007.  C 
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by  Dari  Black 

photos  by  the  author 


Some  anglers  choose  largemouth  bass 
over  trout  in  early  spring.  The  key  is  to 
know  how  and  where. 


Largemouth  Bass  at  Ice-Out 


Many  anglers  believe  that  largemouth  bass  cannot  be  caught 
in  cold  water — basically,  water  temperatures  below  50  de- 
grees. Actually,  even  though  their  metabolism  slows  during 
the  winter,  bass  must  continue  to  feed  occasionally.  Then 
that  little  temperature  push  right  after  ice-out  combined 
with  the  lengthening  photoperiod  (increased  daylight)  sig- 
nals to  bass  that  it’s  time  to  start  taking  in  more  food. 

In  Pennsylvania’s  natural  lakes  and  impoundments 
with  substantial  weeds,  largemouth  bass  apparently  spend 
winter  in  deep  vegetation,  perhaps  in  depths  of  only  8 to 
1 2 feet.  In  shallow  impoundments  that  lack  the  right  kind 
of  weed  growth,  greenies  generally  hover  within  the  con- 
fines of  major  creek  channels,  or  the  main  river  channel  if 
it’s  not  too  deep.  And  in  deep,  steep-sided  impoundments 
like  Raystown  Lake,  largemouths  will  suspend  along  bluffs 
or  steep  banks,  often  in  the  branches  of  laydown  trees  only 
1 0 to  20  feet  down  over  much  deeper  water. 


At  ice-out  an  angler  can  immediately  head  to  the  likely 
wintering  sites  to  begin  fishing,  and  then  follow  the  fish  as 
they  undergo  a mini-migration  to  shallower  water.  Their 
initial  movement  is  to  warmer  water  areas — the  very  same 
sites  that  attract  baitfish.  These  early  spring  migrations 
generally  aren’t  to  bedding  areas  because  the  spawn  is  still 
four  to  six  weeks  away. 

The  distance  from  late-winter  sites  to  early  spring  sites 
varies  considerably  based  on  the  lake’s  environment  and 
major  preyfish.  That  first  movement  of  largemouth  may 
simply  be  from  the  base  of  deep  green  weeds  at  10  feet 
to  the  tops  of  remnant  weeds  in  5 to  6 feet  of  water.  In 
another  situation,  bass  may  move  from  15-foot  depths 
amid  the  submerged  branches  of  a laydown  to  the  base  of 
the  tree  trunk  near  the  shore  in  5 feet  of  water.  In  other 
instances,  bass  may  move  longer  distances  into  canals  or 
backwater  bays. 
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This  movement  occurs  as  the  water  gradually  warms  over 
a period  of  several  weeks  from  around  39  degrees  to  almost 
50  degrees.  You  have  to  figure  out  the  puzzle  based  on  the 
cover  and  baitfish  movement  in  your  particular  lake. 

Largemouth  bass  are  looking  for  a meal  but  for  the  most 
part  they  aren’t  willing  to  chase  baitfish.  Instead,  they’ll 
take  something  that’s  barely  moving  or  simply  hovering. 

There  are  several  lure  presentations  that  typically  work  at 
this  time,  with  a suspending  jerkbait  heading  the  list. 

What's  a suspending  jerkbait? 

Do  not  confuse  a hard-bo 
soft  jerkbait  or  a look-alike 
floating  long-minnow  plug. 

A soft  jerkbait  is  made  of 
soft  plastic,  lacks  any.  type 
of  diving  bill,  is  rigged  on  a 
singfe  wide-gap  hook,  and^ 
sinks  Very  slowly. 

The  sigrtificant  differ- 
ences between  a classic 
floating  minnow  plug  and 
a suspending  jerkbait  are 
obviously  expressed  in  the 
name.  A jerkbait  suspends 
in  the  water  column  in- 
stead of  floating  at  rest,  and 
you  work  a jerkbait  with  a 
jerk-pause  routine  instead 
of  steady  cranking. 

A qualify  suspending  jerkbait  will  suspend  in  cold  water 
properly  right  out  of  the  package.  But  it’s  still  a good  idea 
to  have  some  of  those  lead  foil  stick-on  strips  available  just 
in  case./ 

Why  is  suspension  so  important?  In  40-something  de- 
gree water,  largemouth  bass  are  sluggish.  They  aren’t  pa- 
trolling areas  in  search  of  prey,  and  rarely  attempt  to  pursue 
forage  at  any  distance.  Instead,  at  these  cold  temperatures 
largemouths  snap  up  sluggish  bait  close  at  hand. 

The  early  season  preyfish  may  be  minnows,  shiners, 
shad  or  even  small  sunfish  and  perch — whatever  is  conve- 
nient. To  be  believed  as  prey  by  a bass,  a lure  must  sit  there 
looking  pretty  without  rising  or  sinking. 

A^jerkbait  doesn’t  draw  attention  by  creating  a lot  of 
vibration,  jumping  about  or  moving  fast — all  of  which 
would  likely  frighten  early  spring  bass.  A jerkbait  must 
simply  be  seen.  Reasonably  clear  water  is  required.  If  the 
lake  is  muddy  from  runoff,  a jerkbait  isn’t  a good  choice. 

Fortunately,  most  lakes  exhibit  their  clearest  water  of  the 
season  shortly  after  ice-out. 

The  clearer  the  water,  the  farther  bass  will  rise  to  take 
a suspected  prey.  In  exceptionally  clear  water  impound-  lO^pound  line  be-  Manufacturers  have  achieved  proper 
ments  like  Raystown  Lake,  bass  might  rise  8 to  10  feet  for  a cause  there  is  no  suspension.  There’s  no  need  to  tinker 
jerkbait,  but  they  stop  short  of  taking  one  from  the  surface,  need  to  go  heavier,  with  lures  to  get  them  to  work  properly. 


Two  basic  types  of  suspending  minnow  baits  include  those 
with  short  diving  lips,  designed  to  get  down  between  3 and 
5 feet,  and  longer  “spoonbill”  types,  designed  to  dive  an  ad- 
ditional 2 or  3 feet. 


That’s  why  it’s  important  to  use  a lure  that  will  hover  4 to  6 
feet  below  the  surface. 

Gear 

The  best  jerkbait  colors  for  largemouths  are  ones  that 
represent  springtime  forage.  Shad  and  siK'er  shiner  pat- 
terns are  generally  most  productive.  Golden  shiners  are  an 
important  baitfish  in  many  Pennsylvania  lakes,  so  golden 
hues  also  come  into  play.  In  slightly  dingy  water,  patterns 
that  include  a hint  of  chartreuse  often  get  the  nod.  I’ve 
never  consistently  caught  early  spring  largemouths  with 

vork  so  well  for  smallmouths 
later  in  the  spring. 

I prefer  baits  that  have  a 
body  length  of  3.5  inches  to 
5 inches  (not  counting  the 
diving  lip).  Larger  models 
aren’t  as  productive  in  cold 
water.  Be  sure  the  hooks 
are  extremely  sharp. 

A jerkbait  with  a stan- 
dard lip  is  generally  used 
for  fishing  over  last  sea- 
son’s weedbeds,  in  canals, 
backwater  bays,  tight  to 
shoreline  cover,  over  sec- 
ondary points  and  bluff 
tailing  areas.  You  can  get 
some  of  these  down  to 
around  5 feet  on  8-pound- 
test  line.  But  in  many  lake  environments  you  need  the 
bait  only  at  around  3 feet,  sometimes  even  less  over  shal- 
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er  the  water,  the  longer  the  pause  must  be.  I’ve  seen  those 
hrst  days  after  ice-out  where  you  need  a two-minute  pause 
to  trigger  a strike. 

When  you  do  impart  action  to  the  lure  in  cold  water, 
it  should  he  more  of  a nudge  than  a jerk.  A little  twitch 
of  the  rod  tip  causes  the  lure  to  roll  or  quiver,  yielding  a 
subtle  flash.  Bass  can  detect  this,  and  they’ll  move  in  for 
a closer  look.  The  next  little  nudge  may  be  the  tease  that 
causes  the  bass  to  act. 

The  “strike”  may  be  nothing  more  than  a bass  sucking 
the  bait  into  its  mouth  but  not  moving  off.  You  must  be 
attuned  to  any  minor  jump  in  the  line  or  simply  a heavier 
feeling  on  the  line.  Set  the  hook! 

As  the  water  warms  through  the  40s,  a jerkbait  can  be 
worked  a bit  faster.  However,  there’s  no  surefire  guideline 
for  how  fast  the  cadence  should  be.  Each  angler  experi- 
ments with  routines  that  involve  a little  sideways  pull  of 
the  rod  or  a downward  rod-tip  jerk. 

Perhaps  the  cadence  becomes  pull,  long  pause,  pull, 
long  pause.  Or  maybe  it’s  jerk,  jerk  and  long  pause.  As 
the  water  temperature  continues  to  climb  into  the  50s,  the 
cadence  may  need  to  pick  up  with  sharper,  more  rapid 
movements  and  shorter  pauses. 

Just  don’t  rush  the  retrieve  in  cold  water.  As  in  the  child- 
hood fable,  this  is  an  instance  where  tortoise-like  move- 
ments will  win  over  a quick  jackrabbit  start.  O 


Although  fishing  around  cover,  you  aren’t  putting  the  lure 
right  in  the  cover.  Instead,  you  are  drawing  the  bass  out. 
Thinner-diameter  line  offers  greater  casting  distance  than 
thicker  line  and  allows  better  lure  action. 

1 oo  with  one  of  the  new,  smooth-finish  fluorocarbon 
or  hybrid  fiuorocarbon/polymer  combination  lines  for  its 
reduced  stretch  quality.  Be  careful  not  to  spool  up  with 
an  older-formula  stiff  fluorocarbon  that  can  lead  to  line 
management  issues  with  lightweight  jerkbaits. 

There  are  some  anglers  who  prefer  fishing  jerkbaits  on 
small-diameter  braided  line  with  a clear  monofilament 
leader.  The  sensitivity  of  braided  line  allows  better  strike 
detection.  I tried  it  but  didn’t  like  it  because  braided  line 
wants  to  float,  thereby  reducing  the  jerkbait’s  maximum 
suspension  depth. 

Choosing  a rod  for  jerkbaiting  is  also  a topic  of  differing 
opinions.  Most  anglers  use  a baitcasting  outfit,  but  if  spin- 
ning suits  you  better,  go  for  it. 

One  guide  I know  insists  on  a 5.5-foot  pistol-grip  cast- 
ing rod  for  jerkbaits.  Another  chooses  a 7.5-foot  rod  with 
an  extra  rear  grip.  Neither  of  those  outfits  fits  my  style 
of  jerking. 

Some  anglers  like  a softer  taper  rod  (that  is,  flex  farther 
down  the  rod  blank),  thereby  making  it  more  difficult  for 
a bass  to  throw  the  jerkbait’s  small  hooks.  That  certainly  is 
a good  idea  when  jerkbaiting  for  smallmouths  in  slightly 
warmer  water,  but  it  doesn’t  work  for 
me  early  in  the  season. 

My  most  effective  ice-out  jerkbait  rod 
is  from  a manufacturer  offering  an  ex- 
tremely lightweight  blank  with  a 7-inch 
rear  grip.  The  rod  is  a 6-foot  medium- 
power  (1/4-  to  5/8-ounce  lures)  with 
an  extra-fast  tip  action.  The  extra-fast 
tip  allows  me  to  quiver  the  jerkbait 
with  barely  a nudge  of  the  rod  tip.  And 
when  I want  to  “jerk”  the  bait,  a little 
snap  of  the  wrist  is  all  that’s  needed. 

The  sensitive  high-performance  graph- 
ite blank  transmits  every  encounter  the 
bait  has  with  a bass  regardless  of  how 
light  the  bite. 


Working  the  jerk 

Once  you  have  selected  the  right  equip- 
ment and  know  where  to  fish,  the  actual 
presentation  is  a cinch.  Do  nothing! 

With  a jerkbait  cranked  down  to  a 
particular  depth,  less  movement  is  bet- 
ter than  more  movement.  Stalling  the 
retrieve  becomes  the  retrieve.  Patience 
is  your  greatest  ally. 

How  long  should  you  stall  the  bait? 
Let  the  bass  tell  you.  Generally,  the  cold- 


Some  of  the  best  areas  to  begin 
searching  for  bass  shortly  after 
ice-out  are  shallow-water  sites  that 
warm  quickly. 
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HOW  TO  ENTER: 

Completed  portfolios  must  be  post- 
marked by  March  31  of  each  year. 

Portfolios  must  include: 

□ A completed  entry  form. 

□ Artwork  of  participant's 
state  fish. 

□ One-page  composition  about 
participant's  state  fish,  its  habitat,  behavior 
or  efforts  to  conserve  it.  The  composition  must 
include  the  student's  name  and  address. 

□ Entry  forms  will  not  be  accepted  by  email.  Please 
download  or  print  the  entry  form  at  www.statefishart.com 
and  send  via  regular  mail. 

□ Entry  forms  must  be  completed,  signed  by  a parent  or 
guardian,  and  glued  to  the  back  of  the  original  artwork. 

□ Completed  entries  should  be  mailed  to: 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest 
2700  Freeway  Blvd.  #1000 
Brooklyn  Center,  MN  55430 

RULES  & REGULATIONS: 

• The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  open  to  children  in  grades 
four  through  twelve  attending  public,  private,  or  home- 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Only  one  entry  per  child  will 
be  accepted. 

• Portfolios  will  be  judged  on  the  quality  of  the  artwork. 

• The  artwork  must  call  attention  to  any  officially  desig- 
nated state  fish.  PA's  official  state  fish  is  the  brook  trout. 
The  fish  must  be  depicted  in  its  natural  habitat.  Information 
about  each  state  fish  is  available  at  www.statefishart.com. 

• All  artwork  must  be  the  contestant's  original,  hand-done 
creation.  Photographs  and  computer-generated  artwork  will 
not  be  accepted. 

• All  artwork  must  be  8.5"xll"  and  horizontal,  without  a 
mat,  frame,  cover  sheet,  or  border.  Art  techniques  may 
include  scratchboard,  pointillism,  chalk,  charcoal,  dry  brush, 
watercolor,  crosshatch,  lead,  collage,  linoleum  printing,  or 
crayon.  Please  note:  If  contestants  use  chalk,  charcoal  or 
lead,  they  should  seal  the  artwork  with  an  adhesive. 

• All  artwork  must  not  exceed  1/4-inch  in  total  thickness. 

• No  lettering,  signatures,  or  initials  may  appear  on  the 
front  of  the  design.  Any  artwork  with  such  identifying 
characteristics  will  be  disqualified  and  eliminated  from  the 
competition. 

• Completed  portfolios  must  include  a typed  composition 
or  theme  paper  not  to  exceed  one  page  in  length.  Compo- 
sitions should  relate  specifically  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  state  fish,  its  habitat,  behavior,  or  efforts  to  conserve 
it.  The  composition  must  include  the  student's  name  and 
address. 

The  "Art  of  Conservation"  Stamp  Award 

Each  year  Wildlife  Forever  will  select  one  design  from  all 
the  entries  for  an  interesting,  useful  and  attractive  fish 
stamp.  Criteria  for  selection  of  the  award  follows: 

• All  rules,  regulations  and  deadlines  of  the  State-Fish 
Art  Contest  apply. 


.^ib2008 

,>State-Fish 
A^ContM 


• The  state  fish  should  be 
the  dominant  feature  of  the 
design  and  the  habitat  must 
be  appropriate  for  your  species 
and  state. 

• Designs  may  include 
fishing-related  items. 

• Keep  the  design  simple.  The 
image  will  be  reduced  to  create  a stamp. 
• Color  will  be  given  priority  over  black 

and  white. 

• Do  not  make  the  design  look  like  a stamp.  No  numbers 
or  design  elements  are  allowed. 

PRIZES: 

• All  contestants  will  receive  a certificate  of  participation. 

• Three  winners  from  each  state  will  be  selected  on  May 
1,  one  winner  per  grade  group  (4-6th,  7-9th,  10-12th)  for 
a total  of  150  winners  (50  states  x 3 winners  = 150). 

• All  winning  designs  will  be  displayed  at  the  State-Fish 
Art  Expo  in  the  summer. 

• All  winning  designs  will  be  online  at 

www.statefishart.com. 

• Visit  "Prizes"  at  www.statefishart.com  to  catch  the 
latest  information 


about 

State-Fish  Art  Contest. 


prizes  for  the  Wildlife  Forever 


THE  FINE  PRINT: 

• The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  not  open  to  the  immediate 
relatives  of  Wildlife  Forever  employees  or  participating 
sponsors. 

• It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  inform  Wildlife 
Forever  of  any  change  of  address. 

Wildlife  Forever: 

• Has  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  any  State-Fish  Art 
contestant  without  compensation. 

• Retains  ownership  of  all  artwork  entered  in  the  contest. 
In  order  to  promote  the  Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art 
Contest,  products  such  as  posters,  prints,  T-shirts,  etc.,  may 
be  produced  from  winning  artwork.  Any  money  realized  from 
the  sale  or  licensing  of  the  artwork  will  be  used  to  support 
the  contest,  wildlife  conservation,  and  education  initia- 
tives. The  winning  artists  must  provide  autographs  without 
charge  to  Wildlife  Forever. 

• Will  return  all  other  entries  upon  request  after  August 
31  of  the  contest  year,  if  the  student  provides  a self- 
addressed  10"xl3"  envelope. 

• Reserves  the  right  to  destroy  unclaimed  entries  after 
one  year. 

• Will  not  insure  entries  it  receives  or  be  responsible  for 
loss  or  damage  of  the  entries. 


PA's  State  Fish — Brook  Trout 


WILDLIFE  FOREVER  STATE-FISH 
ART  CONTEST  ENTRY  FORM 


Important  for  Teachers: 

If  part  of  a classroom  project,  please  fill  out  teacher  and  school 
information  before  duplicating  and  distributing  to  students.  Duplicate  and  glue  to  back  of  artwork. 

Entries  addressed  to:  Entry  Deadline:  Must  be  postmarked  by  March  31,  2008 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest  Winner  Announced:  May  1,  2008 

2700  Freeway  Blvd.  #1000 
Brooklyn  Center,  MN  55430 


Grade 

□ 4th  □ 5th  □ gth 

□ 7‘'’  □ S**"  □ 

□ lO**^  □ □ 12‘'' 

Check  one: 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Contestant 

Please  print  or  type 

Home  Address 

Last  Name 

First  Name 

Birthdate 

Street  or  PO  Box 

Telephone 

City 

( ) 

State 

( ) 

Zip 

Art  Entry  Title 

Home 

Parent  Daytime 

Essay  Title 

Fish  Species 

Art  Medium  Used  

School  and  Teacher  Information: 


Teacher's  Name  < ^ 

School  Phone 

Name  of  School  

Street  Address  

City/State/Zip  

I hereby  certify  that  this  is  my  original  work  and  that  it  is  not  a copy  of  published  photographs,  magazines,  book  illustrations,  or  other  materials  protected  by  copyright  laws. 

I understand  that  Wildlife  Forever  and  other  sponsors  are  not  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  to  my  artwork  and/or  composition.  I grant  exclusive  right  to  Wildlife  Forever  and  I 
its  designees  to  utilize  my  artwork  and/or  composition  for  reproduction  and  promotional  purposes  and  to  display  my  art.  Also,  I agree  that  my  artwork  and/or  composition  | 

may  be  used,  altered,  or  published  as  they  see  fit  without  compensation  to  me.  | 

f 

Signature  of  Student  Date I 


Signature  of  Parent,  Guardian  or  Teacher  Date | 

Entry  questions  should  be  directed  to  pconzemius@wildlifeforever.org  or  by  calling  toll-free  1-877-FISHART.  1 

Artwork  must  be  8.5"  x 11"  HORIZONTAL  and  no  more  than  1/4-inch  thick.  Do  not  mat  or  frame.  i 

Do  not  have  lettering  or  borders  on  the  front.  Visit  www.statefishart.com  for  full  list  of  entry  guidelines.  I 
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Cut  along  the  dotted  line  and  mail  today!  Photocopy  this  form  if  you  don't  wish  to  cut  your  magazine. 


E.DUCAT10N: 


AT  rocess  that  (Continues 


by  Jennifer  Bilott 


I am  a science  teacher  by  trade  and  I teach  my  students 
that  you’re  never  too  old  to  learn  new  things.  When  I was 
in  my  “earlier”  30s,  my  younger  brother  of  10  years  began 
teaching  me  the  art  of  fly-fishing.  I have  fished  my  whole 
life  and  loved  every  minute  of  it,  but  I was  never  exposed 
to  fly-fishing.  The  fly  rod,  however,  was  my  brother’s  main 
fishing  choice. 

On  a beautiful  April  morning,  my  brother  called  me  to 
go  fishing.  He  asked  if  I had  a fly  rod.  I did  own  one.  A co- 
worker gave  me  a three-piece  one,  and  I’m  sure  it  was  hid- 
ing somewhere  in  my  house.  So  in  a mad  search,  I found  a 
black,  soft  case  in  my  garage  with  an  inch  of  dust  on  it.  The 
mice  were  curious  about  it  and  tried  to  get  a look  inside. 
I retrieved  the  fly  rod  case  from  the  rafters  and  opened  it 
to  make  sure  it  was  all  there.  I knew  it  was  a fly  rod  by  the 
funny  reel  that  was  attached  to  the  end.  That  was  about 
the  extent  of  my  knowledge  of  fly-fishing  at  the  time.  My 
brother  began  to  ask  me  a series  of  questions  that  involved 
things  like  3-weight  and  4-weight,  which  didn’t  make  sense 
to  me.  He  decided  just  to  pick  me  up  and  see  what  tackle 
I needed.  We  drove  to  the  local  tackle  shop  and  picked  up 
what  I needed.  We  bought  backing,  line  and  a flat,  water- 
proof chart  that  explains  how  to  tie  knots.  This  was  help- 
ful to  me  and  I still  use  it  today. 

Growing  up,  my  brother  had  a desk  in  his  room  with 
a fly-tying  kit  attached  to  it.  I would  venture  in  there  to 
browse  at  all  the  multi-colored  fur  and  feathers.  He  was  12 
years  old  when  he  began  practicing  this  art  form.  He  would 
walk  three  blocks  to  the  local  fly  shop  and  take  classes  on 
how  to  tie  flies.  It  was  fascinating  and  he  became  good  at 
it.  At  the  time,  I thought  he  was  crazy.  Why  would  you  go 
to  such  great  lengths  to  catch  a fish?  Little  did  I know  what 
the  future  would  hold. 


On  this  particular  day,  Jeff  tied  a special  batch  of  flies. 
There  were  dry  flies,  nymphs.  Woolly  Buggers,  and  salmon 
eggs.  The  eggs  were  my  favorite.  I wore  a salmon  egg  fly 
on  my  jacket  as  a fashion  statement,  and  it’s  still  on  my 
vest  today.  Every  time  I put  it  on.  I’m  reminded  of  all  the 
fishing  memories  shared  with  my  brother.  My  fl\’  rod  was 
inferior  to  his  expensive  rod  that  came  in  a fancy  metal 
canister.  He  let  me  start  out  on  my  rod.  He  taught  me  how 
to  cast.  It  was  awkward  at  first.  As  1 was  practicing,  I could 
see  his  casting  with  finesse,  like  a fluttering  butterfly  land- 
ing on  fhe  sfream  to  steal  a drink  of  water.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  already  lost  a few  homemade  flies,  not  to  fish 
but  to  nearby  tree  limbs  hanging  near  my  practice  area. 

After  a few  dozen  tries,  I finally  got  in  the  rhythm.  I was 
getting  better,  but  1 wasn’t  prepared  for  what  was  about 
to  happen.  My  brother  insisted  I use  his  rod.  What?  Was 
this  the  same  person  I shared  parents  with?  I was  scared 
to  death  that  I would  break  his  $500  fly  rod.  I reluctantly 
put  the  rod  in  my  hands  and  started  with  the  motion  he 
had  taught  me.  What  an  amazing  difference.  There  is  no 
comparison  befween  cheap  and  good  equipment.  I guess 
that’s  why  my  father  always  bought  the  best.  You  certainly 
get  what  you  pay  for. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  beating  the  water.  Many 
fish  were  landed,  none  of  which  dangled  from  the  end  of 
my  line.  Even  though  I didn’t  manage  to  hook  a fish,  I 
was  hooked  on  a brand  new  sport.  It  is  a sport  that  has 
provided  me  with  hundreds  of  hours  of  enjoyment.  In 
my  opinion,  it’s  actually  more  of  an  art  form  than  a sport. 
No  matter  how  much  you  learn,  no  matter  how  good  you 
think  you  are,  there  is  always  more  to  learn.  And  I will 
forever  be  a student  of  the  game.O 


Is  fly’‘ fishing  more  art  than  sport?  Either  way,  no  „ 
matter  how  good  you  think  you  are,  there  is  always 
more  to  learn. 
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Commission  Acts  on  Bass  Fishing  Tournaments 


During  its  winter  quarterly  meeting 
in  Harrisburg  in  January,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  & Boat  Commission  took 
action  after  seeking  public  input  to 
prohibit  bass  fishing  tournaments  on 
the  West  Branch,  North  Branch  and 
main  stem  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
that  permit  the  killing  of  black  bass. 
This  prohibition  was  generated  in  re- 
sponse to  angler  concerns  about  orga- 
nized events  that  focus  on  taking  black 
bass,  especially  at  a time  when  agency 
biologists  and  bass  anglers  have  con- 
cerns about  the  relatively  weak  repro- 
duction of  young  smallmoLith  bass 
in  parts  of  the  river  system  in  recent 


years.  The  amendment  does  not  ap- 
ply to  tournament  harvest  of  species 
other  than  black  bass. 

In  a related  action,  the  Commission 
authorized  funding  of  up  to  $200,000 
from  the  Fish  Fund  to  conduct  a study 
of  the  water  quality  of  the  Susquehan- 
na River. 

The  Commission  also: 

• Amended  the  definition  of  Boating 
Safety  Education  Certificates  and  the 
criteria  for  courses  of  instruction  in 
boating  safety  education. 

• Changed  the  upper  limit  of  the  slow, 
no-wake  zone  on  the  Allegheny  River 
from  the  Fort  Wayne  (Norfolk  South- 


ern) Bridge  to  the  9th  Street  Bridge. 

• Approved  the  publication  of  a pro- 
posed wind  power  policy  to  address 
wind  energy  project  development  and 
its  potential  to  significantly  impact 
species  under  the  Commission’s  juris- 
diction and  their  habitats. 

• Approved  a notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making  establishing  a special  regula- 
tion for  Approved  Trout  Waters  Open 
to  Year-Round  Fishing. 

• Approved  a notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  amending  special  regula- 
tions applicable  to  Lake  Erie  tributary 
streams.  The  proposed  regulation 
provides  that  from  12:01  a.m.  on  the 
day  after  Labor  Day  until  the  first  Sat- 
urday after  April  1 1 of  the  following 
year,  these  streams  are  closed  to  fish- 
ing from  10  p.m.  until  5 a.m.  on  the 
following  day  except  for  Walnut  Creek 
north  of  Manchester  Road  Bridge  and 
Elk  Creek  north  of  Route  5. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission: 

• Authorized  the  Executive  Director 
to  allocate  up  to  $100,000  for  the  de- 
commissioning of  the  Big  Spring  State 
Fish  Hatchery,  Cumberland  County. 

• Authorized  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty rights  along  Elk  Creek  in  Girard 
Township,  Erie  County. 

• Authorized  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty rights  along  Tea  Creek  in  Brown 
Township,  Mifflin  County. 

• Approved  grant  funds  for  several 
projects. 

The  complete  meeting  agenda, 
with  additional  background  informa- 
tion on  these  items,  can  be  found  on 
the  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish. 
state.pa.us.  Hold  your  cursor  over 
“About  the  PFBC”  in  the  menu  bar 
and  in  the  drop-down  menu  that  ap- 
pears click  on  “Agendas  & Minutes.” 

The  next  meeting  of  the  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  is  scheduled  for 
April  21-22,  2008,  at  the  Commis- 
sion’s Harrisburg  headquarters. 


Fishin'  from  the  Kitchen 


Trout  Over  an  Open  Fire 

by  Wayne  Phillips 


Freshly  caught  trout  cooked  over 
an  open  fire  are  one  of  fishing’s 
greatest  pleasures. 

Ingredients  for  four  servings: 

4 cleaned  pan-sized  trout 
✓ 1 medium  onion,  thinly  sliced 

1 clove  garlic,  finely  minced 
^ 2 lemons,  thinly  sliced 
^ Salt  and  pepper 
^ 4 Tbsp.  butter 

4 Tbsp.  water,  wine  or  lemon 
juice 

k/  Aluminum  foil 

Procedure 

Spread  1 Tbsp.  of  butter  on  the 
shiny  side  of  a piece  of  aluminum 
foil.  Top  with  onions,  garlic  and  lem- 
on slices.  Season  trout  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Set  trout  on  the  bed  of  vege- 
tables. Add  liquid  and  wrap  the  trout 
tightly  with  the  foil.  Wrap  with  a 
second  piece  of  foil,  again  with  shiny 
side  in.  Place  foil  packet  on  a bed  of 
coals.  After  about  10  to  15  minutes 
the  packet  will  puff  up,  signaling  that 
your  trout  is  ready  to  eat. 


Hints 

Adding  the  liquid  and  butter  pre- 
vents burning  and  assists  in  cooking 
the  fish.  Double  wrapping  the  trout 
also  prevents  burning  and  ensures 
that  the  trout  is  cooked  through. 

Cooking  over  an  open  fire  is  a 
snap  if  you  follow  the  cardinal  rule. 
Just  like  with  a charcoal  barbeque, 
you  must  wait  until  your  fire  con- 
sists of  coals  before  beginning  any 
cooking.  Start  with  a large  fire,  and 
after  it  burns  down  to  coals,  spread 
the  coals  out  to  make  a flat  cook- 
ing surface.  If  your  fire  cools  too 
quickly,  add  more  coals  to  increase 
the  fire’s  heat. 

Corn  roasted  over  the  fire  is  ex- 
cellent served  with  the  trout. 
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In  the  interests  of  public  safety,  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  recently 
drawn  down  Opossum  Lake,  a 59-acre 
Cumberland  County  lake  near  Carl- 
isle. The  lake  was  drawn  down  to  14 
feet  below  normal  pool. 

The  lake  was  temporarily  at  normal 
pool  so  engineers  could  measure  the 
dam’s  water  infiltration  to  determine 
future  repairs. 

The  study  will  help  to  establish  the 
best  course  of  action  for  rehabilitat- 
ing or  replacing  the  earthen  embank- 
ment. A series  of  piezometers,  devic- 
es that  measure  water  pressure,  were 
installed  in  holes  drilled  into  the  dam 
breast.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 


Opossum  Lake  Drawdown 

mer  of  2007,  the  lake’s  water  level 
was  raised  incrementally  with  read- 
ings taken  at  regular  intervals.  Now 
that  sufficient  data  has  been  gathered 
to  help  isolate  the  source! s)  of  water 
infiltrating  the  dam  breast  and  the 
water’s  pathway  through  the  dam, 
the  lake  was  drawn  down  in  the  in- 
terests of  public  safety. 

Engineers  will  use  the  data  from 
the  geotechnical  monitoring  to  for- 
mulate a final  design  and  cost  esti- 
mate for  repairs.  The  current  pre- 
liminary estimate  for  rebuilding  the 
46-year-old  lake  is  about  $3.6  million, 
part  of  a $105  million  statewide  back- 
log of  major  impoundment  upgrades 


needed  on  state-owned  dams  that  the 
Commission  manages. 

To  learn  more  about  Opossum 
Lake,  visit  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  and  enter  this 
address  into  your  browser:  www.fish. 
state. pa.  us/ water/lakes/opossum 
Ik/OOopossum.htm. 

Executive  Director  Acts 
to  Preserve  Fishing 
on  Walnut  Creek 

Fish  & Boat  Commission  Executive 
Director  Dr.  Douglas  Austen,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion, has  ordered  the  immediate  clo- 
sure of  fishing  on  Walnut  Creek  from 
Route  5 north  to  Manchester  Road 
Bridge  between  10  p.m.  and  5 a.m. 

The  Executive  Director  has  found 
this  action  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  conserve  and  preserve  fishing  op- 
portunities in  the  area.  The  action  re- 
flects some  property  owners’  concerns 
about  noise  levels  and  unnecessary 
neighborhood  disturbances  caused 
by  anglers  fishing  Walnut  Creek  from 
10  p.m.  to  5 a.m. 

Before  this  action,  from  the  day  af- 
ter Labor  Day  until  the  opening  day 
of  trout  season  in  April,  all  Lake  Erie 
tributary  streams  were  closed  to  fish- 
ing from  10  p.m.  to  5 a.m.  except  for 
Walnut  Creek  and  Elk  Creek  north  of 
Route  5.  The  Executive  Director’s  ac- 
tion now  prohibits  fishing  on  Walnut 
Creek  from  Route  5 north  to  Man- 
chester Road  Bridge  between  10  p.m. 
and  5 a.m. 

A modified  regulation  of  this  clo- 
sure has  been  posted  and  is  now  fully 
effective  and  enforceable.  The  tem- 
porary modification  will  remain  in 
effect  until  lanuary  1, 2009,  unless  the 
Commission,  by  appropriate  action, 
adopts  a regulation  amendment  that 
includes  this  closure.  The  Commis- 
sion, under  a separate  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  will  seek  public 
comments  on  a permanent  change  to 
the  Commission’s  fishing  regulations. 


Angler's  Notebook  by  Jerry  Bush 


Splitshot  can  be  far  more  critical  to 
a presentation  than  most  anglers 
realize.  Success  is  often  determined 
not  only  by  the  amount  of  weight 
attached  to  the  fishing  line,  but  also 
by  the  splitshot’s  placement.  Moving 
the  shot  several  inches  closer  to  or 
farther  from  the  bait  sometimes  mak< 

When  fishing  for  early  season  trout  with  a fly  rod,  nymphs  almost 
always  outperform  dry  flies.  Stoneflies  and  other  larvae  are  abundant, 
but  the  weather  is  still  too  cool  for  flying  insects  in  most  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Wait  for  visible  hatches  if  you  are  a dry-fly  enthusiast. 

Brightly  colored  in-line  spinnerbaits  are  an  excellent  choice  when  trying 
to  tempt  trout  from  deep,  murky  pools.  The  spinning  blade  creates  a lot 
of  flash  and  emits  vibrations  in  the  water  that  attract  predatory  fish. 

Relieve  the  stress  of  loading  and  unloading  a boat  at  the  public  ramp. 

If  you  find  that  it  often  requires  several  attempts  to  back  up  precisely, 
take  the  rig  to  an  empty  parking  lot  and  practice  for  a half-hour  or  so. 
Maneuver  as  if  you  were  approaching  a ramp  from  the  left  and  the  right. 
The  investment  in  time  will  pay  dividends  later  in  saving  time  and  safe- 
guarding your  rig. 

A tire’s  ability  to  transport  weight  and  tolerate  heat  depends  on  the 
tire’s  air  pressure.  Inspect  tire  pressure  often  on  both  your  trailer  and 
tow  vehicle.  Most  tow  vehicles  perform  best  when  the  rear  tires  are 
inflated  to  the  highest  recommended  pressure.  Proper  inflation  en- 
hances handling,  increases  safety,  prolongs  tire  life,  and  pays  off  at  the 
gas  pump. 
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Settlement  of  Train  Crash  Claims 


The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia announced  in  November  that  it 
has  secured  one  of  the  largest  natu- 
ral resources  damage  settlements  in 
state  history.  Norfolk  Southern  will 
pay  $7.35  million  to  resolve  its  civil 
liability  for  a June  2006  derailment 
in  McKean  County  that  polluted  and 
killed  fish  and  other  aquatic  life  in 
Big  Fill  Run,  Sinnemahoning-Portage 
Creek  and  the  Driftwood  Branch  of 
Sinnemahoning  Creek. 

Norfolk  Southern  will  pay 
$3,675,000  each  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  (DEP).  The 
settlement  agreement  focuses  on 
contamination  of  the  environment 
that  occurred  on  June  30,  2006,  when 
approximately  31  railcars  of  a train 
operated  by  Norfolk  Southern  de- 
railed near  Gardeau,  McKean  County. 
During  the  derailment,  liquid  sodium 
hydroxide  spilled  from  three  railcars 
into  wetlands  and  entered  Big  Pill 
Run,  a tributary  of  the  Sinnemahon- 
ing-Portage Creek  that  flows  through 
McKean  County  and  into  Cameron 
County.  Prom  Big  Pill  Run,  the  spilled 
sodium  hydroxide  traveled  down  Sin- 
nemahoning-Portage Creek,  which 
flows  into  the  Driftwood  Branch  of 
Sinnemahoning  Creek.  This  release 


of  liquid  sodium  hydroxide  contami- 
nated soils,  sediments,  surface  water, 
groundwater,  and  wetlands,  and  killed 
or  damaged  fish  and  other  aquatic  life 
and  terrestrial  plant  and  animal  life. 

Under  a separate  plea  agreement 
with  the  McKean  County  District 
Attorney’s  office,  Norfolk  Southern 
pleaded  no  contest  to  one  violation 
of  section  2504  of  the  Pish  and  Boat 
Code  relating  to  pollution  of  waters. 
The  agreement  expressly  recognizes 
that  the  company  will  pay  $7.35  mil- 
lion to  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  the 
spill  in  the  area  of  the  derailment  and 
that  the  civil  settlement  agreement 
adequately  addresses  and  fully  com- 
pensates for  the  environmental  harm 
and  damage  that  occurred. 

A portion  of  the  settlement — 
$93,000 — will  be  used  to  repay  the 
Commission  for  costs  incurred  investi- 
gating and  responding  to  the  accident. 

The  remaining  share  of  the  settle- 
ment will  be  deposited  into  an  inter- 
est-bearing restricted-revenue  account 
that  can  be  used  only  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  projects 
that  benefit  recreational  fishing  and 
boating  and  the  aquatic  resources  of 
Cameron,  McKean,  Elk  and  Potter 
counties.  Before  funding  projects  in 
the  watershed  affected  by  the  derail- 


ment are  begun,  the  Commission  will 
convene  a stakeholder  group  to  seek 
input  regarding  the  best  ways  to  miti- 
gate impacts  stemming  from  the  so- 
dium hydroxide  spill.  Projects  to  be 
considered  will  include  but  will  not  be 
limited  to  acid  mine  drainage  abate- 
ment; habitat  protection,  enhance- 
ment and  restoration;  the  acquisition 
of  properties  for  public  fishing  and 
access  and  improvements  to  existing 
access  areas;  and  aquatic  inventories. 

The  Commission  already  has  dedi- 
cated, at  a minimum,  $125,000  to  the 
McKean  County  Boondocs  Program, 
a unique  conservation  and  education 
project  that  uses  the  construction  of 
trout  stream  improvement  devices  as 
a means  of  providing  treatment  to  de- 
linquent and  dependent  children. 

“This  settlement  brings  to  end  an- 
other chapter  in  the  saga  of  this  en- 
vironmentally devastating  event.  To 
this  point,  the  story  has  been  a sad 
one — a tale  of  precious  natural  re- 
sources damaged  on  an  unprecedent- 
ed scale.  Now,  with  the  legal  proceed- 
ings drawing  to  a close,  we  can  begin 
to  write  the  next  part  of  the  story: 
The  recovery.  With  time,  dedication 
and  now  fiscal  resources  on  our  side, 
the  Commission  is  eager  to  help  craft 
a happy  ending,”  said  Commission 
Executive  Director  Doug  Austen. 


ANGLER  ARCHIVES 


In  a paintingby  Ron  Jenkins,  the 
March  1968  Pennsylvania  Angler 
cover  depicts  early  spring  sucker 
fishing.  But  check  the  magazine’s 
logo.  The  clean-looking  fishhook 
design  began  with  the  Pebruary 
1968  issue  and  continued  only  for 
seven  issues,  through  the  August 
1968  issue.  Magazines,  includ- 
ing PA  Angler  & Boater,  periodi- 
cally redesign  their  logos  for  many 


reasons.  These  reasons  include 
changing  company  ownership, 
redesigning  the  magazine’s  over- 
all appearance,  and  updating  the 
logo’s  appearance — the  same  rea- 
sons why  store-shelf  product  lo- 
gos and  packaging  designs  change. 
During  the  last  26  years,  Pennsyl- 
vania Anglers  logo,  and  since  1997 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boaters 
logo,  has  changed  five  times. 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Products 

Name  email  (optional) 


Street  Address 


City 


State  Zip 


Wall  Chart  Sets  (17”  x 22”  - Full  Color):  Price  Quantity 

Subtotal 

(a)  Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Coolwater/ 
Warmwater  Fishes,  Migratory  Fishes, 
Miscellaneous  Fishes,  Panfishes, 

Forage  Fishes  (6  posters)  $5.66 

(^  Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders,  Snakes, 

Turtles  (^4  posters)  $3.77 

Educational  Books: 


Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

$9.43 

Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.43 

Collectible  Patches  (fully  embroidered): 

(^  NEW!  2008  Northern  Fence  Lizard 

$4.71 

(F)  NEW!  2008  PLAY  Patch-Muskellunge 

$2.83 

2006  Red-bellied  Turtle 

$4.71 

(^  2006  Wood  Turtle 

$4.71 

(T)  2007  Green  Salamander 

$4.71 

(T)  2007  Northern  Red  Salamander 

$4.71 

(^  2005  PLAY  Patch-Bluegill  (25th  Anniversary) 

$2.83 

(T)  2006  PLAY  Patch-Yellow  Perch 

$2.83 

(M)  2007  PLAY  Patch-Smallmouth  Bass 

$2.83 

^ “I’m  a Pennsylvania  Angler”  Patch 

$2.83 

“I’m  a Pennsylvania  Boater”  Patch 

$2.83 

Other  Products: 

(P)  “Resource  First”  Short  16  oz.  Mug 

$4.71 

(Q)  “Resource  First”  Tall  16  oz.  Mug 

$4.71 

“Go  Fish”  Game  Cards 

$4.71 

(g)  PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

$5.66 

Products/Publications  Total 

Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  Under  $25.00  - Add  $2.00 
Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $25.01  to  $50.00  - Add  $3.00 
Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $50.01  or  more  - Add  $5.00 

Subtotal 

PA  Residents  Add  6%  State  Sales  Tax 

PA  Angler  & Boater  Subscriptions/Renevvals  - Subscribe  Today! 

YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  l6  issues)  SI 2.00 


YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  (18  issues)  S30.00 


For  more  products,  DNEW  □ renewal  Account# 

order  online  at:  FishandBoat.com. 


(ij  renewing) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED  $ 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Section,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000  Use  check  or 
money  order  for  remittance  made  payable  to;  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


MAG08 


PFBC  FREE  PUBLICATIONS 


Please  indicate  the  requested  titles  with  a check  mark.  Single  copies  are  free.  Limit:  6 pamphlets. 

For  multiple  copies  of  the  same  title,  please  call  the  Commission  at  717-705-7835. 

□ Pocket  Guide  Commonwealth  inland  waters.  Big  Bass  Program  regulations 


□ A SmartStart  for  Safe  Paddling 

Safety  Tips  for  Paddlers 

□ Angler  Award  Program 

State  records,  big  fish,  first  fish,  rules  and  application 

□ Basics  of  Water  Pollution 

Types  of  water  pollution,  effects  on  resources 

□ Careers  with  the  PFBC 

Opportunity  descriptions,  civil  service,  non-civil  service 

□ Drinking,  Boating  and  the  Law 

Commonly  asked  questions  with  answers 

□ Fish  Scale  Sketch 

Commission  overview,  mission  and  programs 

□ Fishing  and  Boating  Map 

Accesses  and  amenities,  with  PennDOT  highway  map 

□ Great  Fishing  Needs  Great  Habitat 

Brochure  about  habitat  components 

□ Hazards  on  the  Water 

Recognizing,  avoiding  dangers  to  boaters 

□ I Just  Bought  a Boat,  Now  What  Do  I Do? 

Boat  registration's  frequently  asked  questions 

□ Paddle  Pennsylvania 

Water  trail  listings,  map  and  launch  permit  application 

□ PA  Fishes  Identification  Guide 

Quick  reference  with  illustrations,  depicts  over  90  fish  species 

_l  Personal  Flotation  Devices 

All  about  life  jackets,  life  vests  and  life  preservers 

□ Personal  Watercraft  in  Pennsylvania 

Vital  information  for  owners  and  operators 

J Snakes  in  Pennsylvania  Biology,  identification,  venomous,  non-venomous 


Region  Brochures-Fishing  & Boating  Opportunities  in  PA 

_l  NORTHWEST  Counties:  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest, 
Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren 

□ NORTHCENTRAL  SECTION  1 Counties:  Cameron,  Clearfield, 
Elk,  Jefferson,  McKean 

□ NORTHCENTRAL  SECTION  2 Counties:  Centre,  Clinton, 
Lycoming,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Potter,  Snyder,  Tioga,  Union 

□ NORTHEAST  Counties:  Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia, 
Lawkawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 

Wayne,  Wyoming 

^ SOUTHWEST  Counties:  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver, 

Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington, 

Westmoreland 

□ SOUTHCENTRAL  Counties:  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Lebanon,  Mifflin, 

Perry,  York 

3 SOUTHEAST  Counties: 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 

Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 

Northamption,  Philadelphia, 

Schuylkill 


PA  Water  Trail  Guides 

□ Conodoguinet  Creek  Water  Trail  Guide 

□ NEW!  Juniata  River  Water  Trail  Guide-Upper  Section 

□ NEW!  Juniata  River  Water  Trail  Guide-Lower  Section 

□ Kiski-Conemaugh  River  Water  Trail  Guide 

□ Lehigh  River  Water  Trail  Guide-L/pper  Section 

□ Lehigh  River  Water  Trail  Guide-Low/er  Section 

□ Swatara  Creek  Water  Trail  Guide 


Juniata  River 
Water  Trail 

Lower  Section 


Map  & Guide 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  Educational  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Or  fax  to  Educational  Media  Section  at  717-705-7831. 

Publication  requests  can  be  emailed  with  publication  title(s)  and  complete  shipping  information  to:  ra-beOstate.pa.us. 


photo-Spring  Gearhart 


Fishing  & Boating  Events  Calendar 


March/April  2008 


March  6 - March  9, 2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

PA  Garden  Expo 

PA  Farm  Show  Complex,  Harrisburg,  PA 


March  7-16, 2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Pittsburgh  Home  & Garden  Show 
Pittsburgh  Convention  Center, 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

March  29,  2008,  8 a.m. 

2008  Trout  Season  begins  in 
18  southeastern  counties 

The  counties  included  are  Adams,  Berks, 
Bucks,  Chester,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Del- 
aware, Franklin,  Juniata,  Lancaster,  Leba- 
non, Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Perry,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill  and  York.  To 
locate  the  trout  stocking  nearest  you,  visit 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 

March  29, 2008, 10  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

Family  Fishing  Program 

PPL’s  Brunner  Island  at  the  Fishing  Area 
(warmwater  discharge  area), 

York  Haven,  PA. 

Discover  just  how  much  fun  fishing  can  be 
when  you  do  it  together  at  a Family  Fish- 
ing Program.  Learn  basic  fishing  skills  like 


knot-tying,  rigging  a rod,  casting,  baiting  a 
hook,  and  taking  a fish  off  the  hook.  You 
and  your  family  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
fish.  A fishing  license  is  not  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  a Family  Fishing  Program  and  all 
equipment  Is  provided.  The  “catch”?  Adults 
must  bring  a child  and  children  must  bring 
an  adult.  You'll  learn  and  fish  together. 
For  more  information,  contact  Ryan  Walt, 
717-705-7919. 

April  5,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

Linesville  State  Fish  Hatchery 
Open  House 

Linesville  State  Fish  Hatchery, 

Linesville,  PA 

April  12, 2008,  8:00  a.m. 

Regular  opening  day  of  the 
2008  trout  season 

To  locate  the  trout  stocking  nearest  you, 
visit  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


mnu  of  PBnmTuu 


The  Commission 
offers  sets  of  wall 
charts,  each  of  which 
is  17  inches  by  22 
inches  in  full  color. 
Wall  charts  include 
groups  offish, 
amphibians  and 
reptiles,  beautifully 
illustrated  by  artist 
Tom  Duran.  Wall 
charts  are  mailed 
rolled  to  keep  them 
suitable  for  framing. 


Wall  Chart  Sets  (1 7"  x 22"  - Full  Color): 

Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes  Coolwater/ 
Warmwater  Fishes,  Migratory  Fishes, 
Miscellaneous  Fishes,  Panfishes,  Forage 
Fishes  (6  posters) 

Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders,  Snakes, 
Turtles  (4  posters) 


Quantity  Subtotal 


Subtotal 

Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  Under  $25.00  - Add  $2.00 
Shipping  and  Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $25.01  to  $50.00  - Add  $3.00 
Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $50.01  or  more  - Add  $5.00 

PA  Residents  Add  6%  Sales  Tax 
Total 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Section,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Use  check  or 
money  order  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 

For  more  products,  order  online  at  Fishand6oat.com 


Great  for  education,  decoration  and  gifts! 
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Randall  Riva,  Northern 
Cambria,  used  a scented 
bait  last  April  in  Chest 
Creek,  Clearfield  County,  to 
land  this  11 -pound,  25-inch 
golden  rainbow  trout.  The 
catch  earned  him  a Senior 
Angler  Award. 


This  11-pound,  4-ounce 
brown  trout  grabbed  a 
nightcrawler  last  March 
for  Christopher  Woroniak, 
Newtown.  The  action 
took  place  in  Jordan  Creek, 
Lehigh  County.  The  fish 
was  28.5  inches  long. 


Dan  Valasek,  Butler, 
was  fishing  Deer  Creek, 
Allegheny  County,  with 
a salmon  egg  and  caught 
this  6-pound,  4-ounce 
rainbow  trout.  The 
25-inch  fish  earned  Dan  a 
Senior  Angler  Award. 


Janice  Myer,  Lancaster, 
i-  was  working  a night- 
crawler  last  April  itj 
Chappel  Fork,  McKean 
I County,  when  she  fooled 
I this  15.75-inch  brook 
I trout.  She  caught  the  fish 
I on  4-pound-test  line. 


Action  last  April  on  Stony 
Fork  Creek,  Tioga  County, 
included  Kevin  Root, 
Wellsboro,  catching  this 
6-pound,  7-ounce  brown 
trout.  The  24.5-inch  fish 
grabbed  a redworm  and 
scented  bait. 


Wayde  Sholley,  Myerstown,  used 
a crankbait  in  Tulpehocken 
Creek,  Lebanon  County,  last  April 
and  came  up  with  this  7-pound, 
14.75-ounce  golden  rainbow  trout. 
The  fish  was  24.5  inches  long. 


Michelle  Thomas, 
Johnstown,  fooled  this 
4-pound,  3.5-ounce  pick- 
erel last  March  at  Duman 
Dam,  Cambria  County. 
She  caught  the  fish  on  a 
scented  bait. 


Anthony  Fisher,  Chambersburg, 
caught  this  25.5-inch  steelhead  in 
Elk  Creek,  Erie  County,  last  March. 
The  steelie  took  a pink  salmon  egg. 
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May/June  2008 
^3.00 


Pennsvlvania 


Warmwater  Fishing  & Water  Trails 


National  Safe  Boating  Week:  May  17-23 


fish-for- 
Free  Days! 

May  24 


PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  web  site:  '¥'■ 
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In  a huge  break  from  tradition,  trout  season  opened  last  year  two  weeks  earlier 
in  18  counties  in  southeast  Pennsylvania.  This  was  done  in  recognition  of  the 
earlier  warming  weather  in  that  part  of  the  state.  The  earlier  spring  results 
in  warmer  stream  temperatures  and  a shorter  trout  season.  By  opening  two 
weeks  earlier  we  can  generally  take  advantage  of  this  geographic  feature  and 
provide  people  with  another  two  weeks  of  fishing. 

There  are  several  other  less  frequently  mentioned  reasons  for  the  change. 
First,  anyone  with  kids  in  sports  knows  that  the  coaches  attempt  to  get  their 
team  practices  and  games  going  as  soon  as  possible  once  the  weather  warms, 
and  sometimes  before  it  warms.  Saturdays  become  immediately  busy  once 
soccer,  baseball,  softball  or  lacrosse  start  dominating  the  schedule.  Fishing, 
it  seems,  tends  to  have  a hard  time  finding  a place  on  the  calendar  once  these 
other  sports  take  over  the  schedule. 

The  second  reason  is  the  challenge  of  getting  more  than  1 Vi  million  fish  dis- 
tributed in  a short  period.  We  know  that  if  we  can  shorten  the  time  between 
stocking  fish  and  the  opening  day,  we  get  a better  return  of  fish.  The  shorter 
the  time,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  have  a storm,  cold  spell  or  some  other  weather 
event  that  may  cause  the  fish  to  head  downstream,  often  many  miles,  in  search 
of  a place  to  hide  and  rest. 

By  most  accounts  the  early  opener  has  been  a good  change.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  the  farther  south  and  east  you  travel.  To  assess  impacts,  our  water- 
ways conservation  officers,  deputies,  and  a variety  of  fish  biologists  conducted 
angler  counts  and  an  opinion  survey  on  a wide  variety  of  streams  throughout 
both  the  early  opening  area  (22  stream  sections)  and  the  traditional  opening 
area  (54  stream  sections).  In  all  areas,  the  vast  majority  of  respondents  favored 
the  early  opener. 

Fun  facts  that  came  out  of  this  information  were  that  about  two-thirds  of 
anglers  in  the  early  opening  area  fished  the  waters  that  they  always  fish  on 
opening  day,  and  70  percent  in  the  traditional  opening  area  fished  the  same 
places  that  they  always  fish. 

Sensing  a good  opportunity,  people  in  southwest  Pennsylvania  have  recently 
begun  asking  for  consideration  of  an  early  opener.  The  Commission  recently 
determined  that  it  will  actively  investigate  the  viability  of  an  early  opening  in 
the  seven  southwest  counties  of  Green,  Washington,  Beaver,  Lawrence,  Butler, 
Allegheny  and  Westmoreland.  This  early  opening  would  affect  86  stream  sec- 
tions and  21  lakes,  14  of  which  are  in  the  Early  Season  Trout-Stocked  Waters 
Program.  Comments  on  opening  the  trout  season  early  in  parts  of  southwest 
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Pennsylvania  can  be  submitted  to  www.fish.state.pa.us/ 
regcomments. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  early  southeast  opener  that 
covers  my  home  county,  1 recently  got  home  from  work  at 
a decent  hour  on  a nice  Tuesday  night  just  after  trout  sea- 
son opened  and  asked  my  eight-year-old  son  if  he  wanted 
to  head  to  the  stream.  His  twin  sister  had  some  other  ac- 
tivity, so  it  was  a chance  to  spend  some  father-son  time, 
which  is  relatively  rare.  One  of  my  colleagues  had  sug- 
gested a nice  spot  on  Clarks  Creek,  Dauphin  County,  so  we 
threw  a few  snacks  in  the 
van  (snacks  are  important 
to  an  eight-year-old),  the 
fishing  gear  was  still  load- 
ed from  a cold  opening 
weekend)  and  my  son  and 
I headed  to  the  stream.  I 
wish  I could  impress  you 
with  stories  of  catching 
our  limits,  but  the  fact  is 
that  we  caught  only  one 
beautiful  little  brookie. 

The  real  story  of  the 
trip,  though,  was  made 
obvious  to  me  by  an  email 
exchange  with  outdoor 
writer  Ben  Moyer.  In  one 
of  his  recent  columns  he 
had  written  about  an  out- 
ing with  his  adult  son  and  how  important  that  time  was  for 
both  of  them.  That  really  hit  home,  so  1 wrote  Ben  back 
and  relayed  to  him  my  story  of  fishing  with  my  son  Zach. 
I told  him  how  we  talked  all  the  way  to  the  stream  about 
school,  his  friends,  the  recent  standardized  achievement 
tests  that  they  were  taking  in  third  grade,  and  about  what 
he  wants  to  do  for  his  upcoming  9th  birthday.  Zach  loves 


the  water  and  likes  nothing  more  than  pla\  ing 
around  in  a stream.  So  last  year  I bought  a pair 
of  kid’s  chest  waders  that  he  shares  with  his  sister, 
and  which  are  still  way  too  big.  So  when  he  puts 
them  on  over  his  favorite  camo  hea\y  coat,  he  is 
a small  boy  wrapped  from  foot  to  head  in  n\ion 
and  Realtree.  It’s  a great  picture.  So  we  fished 
and  talked  and  ate  snacks  and  untangled  lines 
and  explored  the  woods.  We  caught  onl\-  the  one 
fish,  but  it  couldn’t  have  been  much  better. 

I know  that  many  of  you  who  read  this  col- 
umn have  stories  about  fishing  with  your  sons 
or  daughters,  or  maybe  with  a niece  or  nephew, 
grandparents  or  other  close  relative.  I'd  love 
to  hear  your  story,  a memory  that  will  always 
be  with  you,  possibly  long  after  one  person  has 
passed  on.  We’ll  share  some  of  them  in  this 
magazine  and  put  others  on  the  web  site,  if  you 
will  allow.  See  the  sidebar  for  contact  information. 

These  are  the  stories  that  fishing  is  all  about.  It’s  the 
time  spent  with  family  and  friends  that  makes  those  mo- 
ments, images  in  our  memories  that  will,  for  some  rea- 
son, find  their  way  back  to  the  active  part  of  our  brain  and 
cause  us  to  pause — to  just  stop  and  reflect  on  that  setting, 
that  stream  or  lake  and  that  young  boy,  casting  to  where  a 
trout  should  be  and  building  a relationship  with  a parent 
that  will  last  a lifetime. 

Contact  Information 

Send  stories  to:  Trout  Opener/Fish- 
ing Stories,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000.  Or  contact  the  Commis- 
sion through  its  web  site,  www.fish. 
state.pa.us.  At  the  bottom  of  the  main 
page,  click  on  “Contact.”  Then  click 
“Comments  to  PFBC.” 

Handwritten  text  is  OK.  Typewritten 
text  is  better.  Emailed  text  is  best  (by 
way  of  the  web  site).  Please  note  that 
the  Commission  does  not  pay  for  these 
stories,  and  that  text  is  edited  to  meet 
Commission  standards  and  needs.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of 
the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 
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In  April,  I’d  bet  that 
more  anglers  are  trout 
fishing  than  there  are 
boaters  plying  our  waters. 

But  May  and  June  seem 
to  propel  both  angling 
and  boating  to  equal  im- 
portance. Favored  by 
warming  air  and  water 
temperatures,  more  an- 
gling boaters  take  to  the 
water  now  in  increasing 
numbers.  In  this  issue  you’ll  find  an  equal  blend  of  angling  and  boating  topics, 
and  varied  information  on  the  wide  assortment  of  species  that  we  seek  during 
May  and  |une. 

Take  trout,  for  example.  On  page  48  read  regular  contributor  Vic  Attardo’s 
detailing  of  Blue-Winged  Olives  in  the  Poconos,  and  on  page  28  read  regular 
contributor  Linda  Steiner’s  ideas  on  how  to  use  bait-fishing  techniques  with  fly- 
fishing gear.  In  his  article  on  page  22,  regular  contributor  Mike  Bleech  shows 
us  how  to  catch  smallmouth  bass  with  fly  tackle,  and  regular  contributor  Chris 
Gorsuch  tells  us  on  page  18  how  to  catch  what  he  calls  “backyard  bass.” 

River  walleyes  a favorite  of  yours?  Most  people  believe  that  late  fall  through 
early  spring  is  the  best  time  for  river  walleyes,  but  now’s  a good  time  for  this  ac- 
tion, too.  Let  regular  contributor  Jeff  Knapp  convince  you  of  that  on  page  35. 
If  panfish  are  more  to  your  tastes,  on  page  40  read  regular  contributor  Deborah 
Weisberg’s  article  on  bluegill  fishing  with  specific  suggestions  on  where  to  find 
the  biggest  ones. 

Check  out  Ryan  Walt’s  article  on  page  24,  in  which  he  describes  the  basics  of 
participating  in  the  sport  that’s  a hybrid  between  archery  and  fishing.  Consider 
also  his  suggestions  on  where  to  go  for  this  action. 

Paddlers  will  want  to  check  page  12,  the  article  on  the  Three  Rivers  Water  Trail. 
In  addition,  on  page  8 review  regular  contributor  Carl  Haensel’s  suggestions  on 
how  to  buy  a kayak  for  your  kind  of  sport.  If  you’re  looking  for  a Pennsylvania 
Sojourn  this  year,  please  turn  to  page  7. 

Finally,  now’s  a good  time  to  go  back  to  those  trout-stocked  lakes  you  fished 
last  month — not  necessarily  for  trout  this  time,  but  for  bass,  an  often  overlooked 
opportunity.  Check  out  Bob  Frye’s  ideas  on  page  16  on  where  to  do  this  in  west- 
ern PA. — Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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First  fish 

I took  my  youngest  son  Colton,  3 
years  old,  fishing  on  opening  day  of 
the  trout  season  last  year.  He  never 
was  fishing  and  was  excited  to  use  his 
Sponge  Bob  fishing  pole  that  he  got 
for  Easter.  We  practiced  casting  in  the 
yard  at  home.  His  older  brother  loved 
to  fish,  but  wanted  to  wait  for  warmer 
weather.  Colton  and  I ventured  to 
Richie  Run  in  Clarion  County.  We 
went  to  a fishing  spot  in  the  stream 
and  sat  on  a big  rock.  1 baited  his  pole 
with  a live  minnow  and  he  cast  it  out, 
only  to  go  about  2 feet.  The  water  was 
shallow  and  there  was  no  current  in 
that  area  in  front  of  the  rock  we  were 
standing  on.  I wanted  to  cast  his  pole 
out  farther,  but  he  insisted  that  was 
good  for  him.  I could  see  some  fish 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hole  where 
it  was  deeper  and  had  current.  So  I 
baited  up  and  was  fishing  for  those 
fish  that  I could  see.  I was  going  to 
hook  one  and  hand  the  pole  to  Colton 
tor  him  to  reel  one  in. 

But  before  I could,  he  lumped  up 
from  sitting  on  the  minnow  bucket 
and  was  yanking  his  fishing  pole  yell- 
ing,“Dad,  I got  one!”“Dad,  1 got  one!” 
1 didn’t  get  excited  because  I could  see 
there  was  no  fish  there,  and  1 thought 
he  had  snagged  the  rock  that  we  were 
standing  on.  Then  all  of  a sudden,  the 
fish  came  to  the  surface  and  lumped 
and  almost  pulled  the  pole  out  of 
Colton’s  hands.  To  my  surprise,  he 
had  a really  nice  fish  on  that  must 
have  been  hiding  under  the  rock  that 
we  were  standing  on.  A friend  of 
mine  was  fishing  nearby  with  his  son 
and  ran  over  and  netted  the  fish  for 


us.  The  fish,  a brown  trout,  measured 
19  inches — not  a bad  fish  for  his  first 
fish  ever! 

Colton  and  his  brother  are  quite 
the  fishermen  and  have  caught  sev- 
eral Allegheny  River  smallmouths 
last  summer.  The  first  day  of  trout 
will  find  us  back  on  top  of  that  rock 
in  hopes  of  a repeat  of  2007. — Paul 
Murray,  Parker,  PA. 

Way  ta’  go,  Paul  and  Colton!  Good 
luck  this  season.  We  love  to  hear  fish- 
ing and  boating  stories  from  readers. 
See  the  contact  information  in  the 
“Backtalk”  sidebar. — Ed. 


Colton  and  his  dad,  Paul,  with  Col- 


ton’s first  fish — a 19-inch  brown  trout. 

Fish-for-Free  Days 

1 think  Fish-for-Free  ( FFF)  Days  are 
an  awesome  opportunity  to  fish  with 
family  and  friends.  Kudos  to  whoever 
came  up  with  the  idea.  I would  like 
to  make  a suggestion  of  having  one 
or  both  days  on  either  Mother’s  Day 
( moms  might  not  like  that)  or  Father’s 
Day. — Emailed  item  (from  one  or  more 
people)  taken  from  the  ”Q&A”  area  of 
the  Commission's  web  site,  www.fish. 
state.pa.us. 


Pennsylvania  has  been  offering 
FFF  Days  since  1984,  making  us  one 
of  the  first  states  to  set  aside  specific 
dates  when  the  usual  fishing  license 
requirements  are  waived.  The  Fish 
and  Boat  Code  (the  set  of  laws  that 
establishes  the  Commission’s  au- 
thority) lets  the  Commission  des- 
ignate up  to  two  days  as  FFF  Days. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  scheduled 
FFF  Days  at  various  times.  FFF  Days 
for  2008  are  Saturday,  May  24,  and 
Sunday,  June  1. 

Backtalk 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
invites  you  to  write  or  email  let- 
ters to  the  editor  if  you  have  an 
idea  on  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  content;  a question  or 
concern  about  the  Commission; 
something  to  say  about  fish  and 
fishing,  or  boats  and  boating;  or 
a helpful  idea  for  anglers  or  boat- 
ers. Please  hold  letters  to  no  more 
than  200  words.  Fetters  must  be 
signed  with  the  writer’s  name  and 
address.  Email  must  be  similarly 
identified.  Fetters  and  email  to 
the  Commission  become  the 
property  of  the  Commission,  and 
they  are  edited  for  clarity  and 
space  considerations. 

Send  a photograph  of  you  and 
your  catch  to  PA&B  for  publica- 
tion consideration  in  the  “Cast 
& Caught”  column.  Please  send 
only  snapshots  and  prints — no 
slides  and  no  pictures  larger  than 
8x10.  Include  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  if  you  want 
your  picture  returned.  Photos 
with  subjects  aboard  boats  will 
be  considered  only  if  subjects  are 
wearing  properly  fitted,  zipped 
and  buckled  life  jackets. 

Address  all  correspondence  to: 
The  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler 
& Boater,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17106-7000;  or  contact 
the  Commission  through  its  web 
site:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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The  picture  comes  easily  to  mind:  A pastoral  woodland 
adorned  by  an  effervescent  stream  that  beckons  you  to  its 
flowing  waters  for  a peaceful  float  on  a warm  summer  af- 
ternoon. You’d  like  to  join  those  paddlers  you’ve  seen  in 
the  brightly  colored  kayaks  and  canoes  bobbing  down  the 
creek,  but  it’s  too  troublesome  to  borrow  your  brother’s 
heavy  aluminum  canoe  and  you  don’t  have  a roof  rack. 
You’re  not  sure  where  you  would  enter  and  exit  the  creek, 
or  whether  it  would  be  safe,  and  besides,  who’s  going  to 
watch  the  kids? 

No  worries!  Now  you  can  take  them  along,  relax  and  en- 
joy yourself.  The  answer  is  called  the  Pennsylvania  River  So- 
journs. Pennsylvania  River  Sojourns  are  a collection  of  trips 
organized  by  local  paddlers  on  a stream  near  you.  Each  so- 
journ features  canoes  or  kayaks  for  rent,  shuttles  to  deliver 
your  boats  and  gear,  bathroom  stops,  meals  and  camarade- 
rie with  others  who  share  your  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors. 
Best  of  all,  there  are  plenty  of  kids  to  keep  yours  company, 
and  there  are  even  educational  programs  to  teach  students, 
young  and  old,  about  the  river  ecosystems  and  history. 

The  sojourns  are  coordinated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Or- 
ganization for  Watersheds  & Rivers  (POWR),  a nonprofit 
corporation  that  promotes  watershed  stewardship. 

I’ve  been  coordinating  the  program  since  October  2006, 
and  I receive  many  questions  about  these  sojourns.  Peo- 
ple wonder  if  they’re  expensive,  but  most  sojourns  have 
daily  fees  of  around  $50.  The  reason  the  sojourns  are  so 
affordable  is  that  they  are  subsidized  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 


(DCNR).  Cindy  Dunn,  DCNR’s  director  of  Recreation 
& Conservation,  who  was  one  of  the  program’s  founders 
in  the  1980s,  says,  “We  support  this  program  because  we 
know  that  people  who  get  out  and  experience  nature  will 
take  good  care  of  it.’’ 

The  sojourn  program  is  also  a favorite  of  the  American 
Canoe  Association,  which  partners  with  POWR  to  make 
sure  that  the  trips  are  safe.  Other  partners  include  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Community  and  Economic 
Development  and  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission. O 

2008  PA  River  Sojourns  Schedule 

Swatara  Creek  Sojourn  - May  3 - 4,  2008 
Alle-Kiski-Connie  Sojourn  - May  15  - 18,  2008 
Kiski-Connie  Sojourn  - june  5 - 8,  2008 
Schuylkill  River  Sojourn  - June  7 - 13,  2008 
Clarion  River  Sojourn  - June  7 - 8,  2008 
Juniata  River  Sojourn  - June  13  - 18,  2008 
Lehigh  River  Sojourn  - June  20  - 25,  2008 
Delaware  River  Sojourn  - lime  22  - 28,  2008 
Susquehanna  River  Sojourn  - June  15  - 21, 2008 
Wyoming  Valley  Riverfest  - lime  21  - 22,  2008 
Lake  Erie  Sojourn  - Dates  TBD 
Ohiopyle  Falls  Festival  - Dates  TBD 
Chartiers  Creek  Sojourn  - Dates  TBD 
Youghigheny  River  Sojourn  - Dates  TBD 

Visit  www.pawatersheds.org  for  list  updates. 
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Picking  a kayak  can  be  a challenge  for  almost  anyone.  If 
it’s  your  first  time,  it’s  even  harder.  With  the  proliferation 
of  manufacturers,  models,  types  and  sizes  in  the  last  few 
years,  this  growing  sport  offers  something  for  )ust  about 
anyone.  The  real  trick  is  to  find  a boat  that  can  accomplish 
what  you  need  it  to  do.  Here  are  some  tips  to  make  the 
process  of  picking  your  boat  enjoyable  and  successful. 

Boat  use 

Fishing  for  10  hours  in  a kayak  is  dehnitely  a different 
pursuit  than  descending  through  heavy  whitewater  on  the 
lower  Youghiogheny  River.  While  many  kayaks  can  do 
some  cross-duty,  picking  one  that  fits  your  style  of  out- 
door recreation  will  make  a big  difference  in  your  enjoy- 
ment of  both  that  particular  craft  and  the  sport.  You  just 
can’t  do  it  all  with  one  boat.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with 
eventually  ending  up  with  more  than  one — or  even  five 
different  boats.  Check  out  the  following  hull  construction 
types,  styles  and  configurations  to  sec  where  you  might 
best  fit  in. 

Hull  construction 

Kayaks  are  made  in  a variety  of  ways  with  several  differ- 
ent materials.  Even  though  the  majority  of  boats  on  the 
market  are  rigid-hulled,  there  are  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages to  other  options.  The  type  of  boat  you  choose 
will  be  directly  influenced  by  its  construction. 

Folding  hull 

Folding  kayaks  are  collapsible  boats  made  of  fabric 
stretched  over  an  aluminum  or  wood  frame.  These  boats 


have  the  advantage  of  easy  storage  and  portability,  and  they 
tend  to  last  longer  than  typical  rigid-hulled  boats.  Their 
initial  price  is  usually  high,  but  their  resale  price  usually 
remains  higher.  They  normally  are  constructed  with  a sea 
hull  or  touring  hull  style. 

Inflatable  hull 

Inflatable  boats  offer  excellent  portability  and  are  easy 
to  store.  They  are  generally  the  least  expensive  kayaking 
option.  Interested  individuals  should  note  that  they  don’t 
track  (paddle  straight)  nearly  as  well  as  rigid-hulled  boats 
on  flat  water,  but  they  can  offer  beginners  an  acceptable 
moving-water  option.  Inflatable-hull  kayaks  are  similar  to 
the  sit-on-top  hull  style  described  below.  One  difference  is 
that  they’re  used  in  some  whitewater  situations. 

Rigid  hull 

Rigid-hulled  kayaks  give  paddlers  the  widest  range  of 
options  and  are  available  in  different  hull  materials.  From 
traditional  cedar  strip  to  polyethylene  plastic  and  fiber- 
glass, there  is  a rigid  hull  material  and  shape  for  almost  ev- 
eryone. Of  the  rigid  models,  a plastic  boat  will  be  the  least 
expensive  as  well  as  the  heaviest.  Plastic  boats  can  take 
lots  of  abuse,  but  once  damaged  they’re  difficult  to  repair. 
Fiberglass  boats  are  more  expensive  than  plastic  models, 
but  they’re  much  lighter.  Fiberglass  is  easier  to  damage, 
but  it’s  also  much  easier  to  repair  at  home.  Composite 
lay-ups  including  Kevlar  and  carbon-fiber  kayaks  are  even 
lighter  than  fiberglass,  but  they’re  more  expensive.  Wood 
boats  are  generally  beautiful,  hand-made  products.  There 
are  kits  on  the  market  for  people  who  would  like  to  as- 
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semble  their  own,  so  prices  vary  considerably.  While  not 
as  durable  as  other  materials,  they’re  relatively  easy  to  re- 
pair and  maintain. 

Hull  styles,  configurations 

• Recreational  kayaks.  The  most  versatile  boats  for  begin- 
ners fall  in  this  category.  Generally  running  from  9 to  13 
feet  in  length,  the  cockpit  areas  are  normally  roomy  and 
spacious.  Boats  in  this  category  are  great  for  exploring 
your  local  lake  or  slow-moving  river.  Boats  in  this  cat- 
egory can  afford  good  angling  opportunities,  but  with  lim- 
ited storage  close  at  hand.  Longer  recreational  kayaks  usu- 
ally offer  hatches  that  can  increase  storage  options.  Don’t 
think  about  running  whitewater  with  them.  Keep  in  mind 
that  wider  recreational  kayaks  will  be  slower  boats. 

• Sea,  or  touring,  kayaks.  Long  and  skinny,  often  with  a 
foot-controlled  rudder  for  steering,  these  boats  offer  great 
tracking  ability  when  paddling  on  open  water.  If  you’re 
considering  camping  from  a kayak,  these  boats  are  the  best 
option,  since  they  generally  have  ample  storage  in  sealed 
bulkheads.  Anglers  should  note  that  although  they  tend  to 
be  snug-fitting  boats,  you  can  still  fish  from  them,  though 
there’s  precious  little  room  to  store  easily  accessible  tackle. 
These  boats  generally  start  at  13  or  14  feet  and  get  longer 
from  there.  If  you’re  headed  to  large,  open  water  like  Lake 
Erie,  Raystown  or  the  large  rivers  like  the  lower  Delaware, 
they  can  be  a good  choice. 


• Whitewater  kayaks.  Prepare  to  mold  your  body  in  a 
new  shape  in  some  of  the  latest  versions  of  these  boats. 
Tight-fitting  is  the  name  of  the  game  here,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  that  when  stepping  into  one  in  a store.  To  get  a 
good  fit,  take  off  your  shoes  first — you  won’t  be  paddling 
these  boats  wearing  stiff  sneakers.  If  you’re  looking  to  get 
into  whitewater  paddling,  try  renting  a boat  first  or  taking 
some  lessons  before  buying.  Pennsyh'ania  has  lots  of  steep 
creeks  and  rivers  with  good  whitewater  on  which  these  6- 
to  10-foot  boats  perform  well. 

• Sit-on-top,  or  ocean,  kayak.  A great  option  for  anglers, 
these  boats  offer  lots  of  flotation  because  of  the  sealed 
hull.  They’re  also  a wonderful  option  if  you’re  a bit  claus- 
trophobic. There  are  many  hull  lay-ups  that  offer  stor- 
age capacities  for  which  you  can  fit  just  about  anything. 
Some  anglers  even  customize  these  boats  with  sonar  and 
GPS  units.  Look  for  them  to  start  at  10  feet  and  get  lon- 
ger. Note  that  the  fully  enclosed  hull  makes  these  boats 


Recreational  kayaks  are  great  to  use  as  fishing  boats. 
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significantly  heavier  than  a 
similar  sized  recreational  kayak. 
In  addition,  most  of  these  hull 
designs  aren’t  usually  a good 
Whitewater  option. 

Kayak  buying  tips 

Ready  to  head  to  the  store?  If 
you’re  wondering  what  to  look 
for  in  a boat  when  you  get  there, 
here’s  a short  list  that  you  can 
take  along  to  help  remind  you 
of  the  important  stuff — not  just 
how  pretty  the  boat  is! 

• Boat  capacity.  Check  the 
weight  ratings  of  the  boats  that  you’re  looking  at.  The 
closer  you  come  to  maxing  out  the  capacity,  the  less  ef- 
ficient a boat  will  paddle.  Remember  to  include  gear  that 
you  will  regularly  bring  along  in  any  weight  figure. 

• Cargo  capacity. 

Whether  you’re  fish- 
ing, taking  photos,  or 
just  out  for  the  day,  it 
all  takes  space.  Ana- 
lyze the  boat  to  see 
where  you’re  going  to 
stow  your  water,  rain 
jacket  and  other  items. 

If  your  boat  can’t  fit 
all  that  you  need,  it 
can  be  a challenge  to 
add  effective  storage. 

Sealed  bulkheads  can 
make  keeping  your 
gear  dry  much  easier. 

• Boat  weight.  As 
soon  as  you  buy  your 


Buying  the  Rest: 

Paddles,  Life  Jackets, 

Spray  Skirts,  More 

After  buying  your  kayak,  there  are  still  many  things 
to  pick  out.  Develop  a relationship  with  the  retailer 
that  you’re  buying  from,  and  look  to  get  a paddle  and 
life  jacket  at  the  same  time.  They  should  be  able  to 
provide  input  to  help  you  get  the  most  appropriate 
gear  that  will  work  with  your  new  boat.  It’s  optimal 
to  try  on  a life  jacket  with  your  kayak,  since  kayak 
seats  often  work  best  with  a life  jacket  with  a back 
cutout  area. 


Fiberglass  kayaks  like  these  are  light — great  for  loading 
onto  your  vehicle’s  roof. 


boat,  you’ll  likely  be  loading  it  onto  the  roof  of  your  vehi- 
cle. If  you’ll  be  doing  this  by  yourself,  consider  the  weight 
of  the  boat.  If  a heavier  boat  is  a must  for  you  and  lifting  is 
a challenge,  consider  creative  (but  expensive)  kayak  load- 
ing devices. 

• Cockpit  area.  Sit  in  the  boat  before  you  buy  it,  even  if  you 
can’t  paddle  it.  Adjust  the  foot  braces  (a  kayak  must-have). 
Make  sure  that  it  fits  you  comfortably.  Note  that  whitewa- 
ter  boats  and  touring  boats  will  have  a much  “snugger”  fit 
than  recreational  boats.  If  you  have  significant  claustro- 
phobic tendencies,  consider  a sit-on-top  kayak. 

• Back  rest.  Sit  in  a boat  that  you’re  serious  about  for  10 
minutes  or  so.  Keep  in  mind  the  length  of  your  average 
kayaking  trip,  likely  1.5  to  4 hours.  Even  if  the  boat  fits 
all  of  your  specifications,  it  must  be  comfortable  to  sit  in 
if  you’re  going  to  use  it.  Some  higher-end  models  from 
different  manufacturers  incorporate  effective  lumbar  sup- 
port or  add-on  back  support. 


A basic  kayak  seat.  Make  sure  any  boat  you  consider  is 
comfortable  to  sit  in. 


. >• 


\ 

A set-on-top  kayak  with 
foot  area. 


Sealed  bulkheads  can  make  keep- 
ing your  gear  dry  much  easier. 
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Go  to  a "demo  day" 

If  you’ve  never  paddled  a specific  style  of  boat  before, 
make  an  effort  to  try  it  out  on  the  water  before  you  buy. 
Lots  of  local  shops  offer  these  types  of  experiences,  and  the 
staff  often  includes  some  of  the  best  people  to  field  your 
boat-buying  questions. 


Shop  around 

A short  Internet  search  will  list  over  100  different  kay- 
ak manufacturers.  With  all  that  variety,  be  sure  to  shop 
around  before  picking  your  boat.  In  the  end,  remember 
that  it’s  a personal  decision  that  will  come  down  to  you.O 


Selected  Kayak  Manufacturers, 
Instruction  in  PA 

Looking  for  more  information?  Check  out  some 
of  these  manufacturers,  outfitters,  instruction  op- 
portunities and  clubs.  loining  a club  can  be  a great 
way  to  get  on-the-water  experience  and  learn  new 
places  to  paddle. 

Kayak  manufacturers 

Current  Designs:  www. cdkayak. com 

Dagger:  www.dagger.com 

Emotion:  www.emotionkayaks.com 

Necky:  www.necky.com 

Old  Town:  www.oldtowncanoe.com/kayaks 

Perception  Kayaks:  www.perceptionkayaks.com 

Wilderness  Systems:  www.wildernesssystems.com 

Kayaking  instruction  in  PA 

DCNR  - State  Parks: 

www.dcnr.state.pa.us/stateparks/calendar/index.aspx 
NE  PA  Kayak  School:  www.kayakschool.com 
Hidden  River  Outfitters: 

www.hiddenriveroutfitters.com/instruction.htm 
Wilderness  Voyageurs: 
www.wilderness-voyageurs.com 
Venture  Outdoors:  www.ventureoutdoors.org 

Paddling  clubs,  organizations 

American  Canoe  Association 

www.americancanoe.org 

Canoe  Club  of  Greater  Harrisburg: 

www.ccghpa.com 

Keystone  Canoe  Club: 

www.keystonecanoeclub.com 

Lehigh  Valley  Canoe  Club:  www.enter.net/~lvcc 

Philadelphia  Canoe  Club:  www.philacanoe.org 

Three  Rivers  Paddling  Club:  www.threerivers.org 
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^hree  Rivers 

Paddling  the  rivers 


With  the  creation  of  the  Three  Rivers  Water  Trail,  resi- 
dents and  visitors  can  get  a new  perspective  on  our  re- 
gion from  the  rural  countryside  to  downtown  Pittsburgh. 
With  the  help  of  this  guide 
you  can  witness  history  in 
the  making  and  embark  on 
a river  adventure  that  gives 
you  a glimpse  of  our  past, 
present  and  future.  Take  a 
moment  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing as  you  prepare  for 
your  journey.  It’s  impor- 
tant to  know  the  waters  on 
which  you  plan  to  boat,  and 
users  must  know  their  own 
capabilities.  The  water  lev- 
els are  controlled  through  a 
series  of  locks  and  dams,  but  always  be  cognizant  of  your 
surroundings  as  well  as  other  private  and  commercial  boat 
trathc.  Float  speed  on  the  Three  Rivers  is  about  2-3  miles 
per  hour  with  leisurely  paddling.  Remember  that  heavy 
rains  and  seasonal  ice  can  signihcantly  affect  the  flow  con- 
ditions. For  your  safety  and  enjoyment,  please  boat  only 
when  water  levels  are  appropriate  for  your  skill  level.  The 
latest  condition  information  can  be  found  at  www.erh. 
noaa.gov/ohrfc. 

Accesses  and  Amenities 

Allegheny  River 

Al,  6th  Street,  Cletiieiite.  Spectacular  urban  access  be- 
neath the  6th  Street  (Clemente)  Bridge,  located  adjacent 
to  the  Three  Rivers  Heritage  Trail.  Also  the  home  of  Kayak 
Pittsburgh. 

A2,  Three  Rivers  Rowing.  Home  turf  to  a world-class 
rowing  facility,  this  site  offers  users  access  to  the  adjacent 
trails  and  Millvale  Riverfront  Park  just  off  ot  Route  28  and 
Grant  Avenue. 

A3,  Lawrencevillc.  Excellent  access  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  40th  Street  Bridge.  Ample  land/water  trailhead 
parking  adjacent  to  the  landing. 

A4,  Millvale  Riverfront  Park.  Great  access  can  be  found 
just  off  the  sunken  barge.  Refreshments,  bike  rentals  and 

For  your  safety  and  enjoyment: 

• Always  wear  a life  jacket. 

" Obtain  proper  instruction  in  boating  skills. 

Know  fishing  and  boating  regulations. 

° Carry  proper  ec]uipment. 


hshing  equipment  available  in  the  adjacent  trailhead  park- 
ing just  off  of  Grant  Avenue  in  the  park. 

A5,  Sharpsbiirg  Riverfront  Park.  Prime  example  of  small 

municipal  planning  with 
big  impacts.  Follow  Main 
Street,  turn  onto  13th  for 
parking,  picnic  facilities 
and  restrooms. 

A6.  O’Hara  Chapel 
Harbor.  Soft  landing  on 
the  shores  of  the  Allegh- 
eny River.  A turf  grass 
ramp  allows  access  to 
Chapel  Harbor  residents 
and  nearby  marina. 

A7.  Verona.  Spacious 
docks  of  Steel  City  Row- 
ing offer  put-in  and  take-out.  Follow  the  paddle  sign 
from  Allegheny  River  Boulevard  to  the  Arch  Street  trail- 
head  facility. 

A8.  Sycamore  Island.  Owned  by  the  Allegheny  Land 
Trust,  this  undeveloped  14-acre  island  hosts  a unique 
floodplain  hardwood  forest,  among  the  most  rare  plant 
community  types  globally. 

A9.  Oaknwnt  Washingtoti  Avenue.  Adjacent  to  the  bus- 
tling central  business  district,  this  site  offers  access  for  both 
motorized  and  non-motorized  craft. 

Monongahela  River 

M 1,  Station  Square.  In  the  heart  of  the  Golden  Triangle, 
this  access  offers  users  their  choice  of  entertainment,  din- 
ing and  unique  shops.  Stow  your  craft  and  take  a ride  on 
the  Monongahela  Incline  for  a bird’s  eye  view. 

M2,  4th  Street.  Former  home  of  River  Rescue,  this  land- 
ing has  ample  room  for  a put-in  and  take-out  as  well  as 
nearby  parking  and  access  to  the  Community  Bike  Pro- 
gram just  off  of  4th  Street  in  the  South  Side. 

M3,  South  Side  Park  1.  Serene  setting  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  this  access  is  designated  for  both  motorized  and 
non-motorized  craft.  The  South  Side  Riverfront  Park, 
located  at  the  end  of  1 8th  Street  off  East  Carson,  offers 
ample  parking  and  access  to  nearby  amenities  and  enter- 
tainment. 

M4,  South  Side  Park  2.  Small,  protected  cove  allows  for 
calm-water  entry  and  exiting.  Park  facilities  include  rest- 
rooms, picnic  tables  and  access  to  trails  and  the  historic 
South  Side.  Stow  your  craft  and  discover  the  South  Side. 

M5,  Nine  Mile  Run.  Rustic  access  at  the  mouth  of  Nine 
Mile  Run.  This  access  offers  excellent  fishing,  trails  and 


Allegheny  River  at  Washington’s  Crossing. 
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views  of  the  waterfront  across  the  river  from  the  spacious 
trailhead  facility. 

M6,  Braddock  at  11th  Street.  Large  access  for  both  mo- 
torized and  non-motorized  craft.  Parking  is  available  along 
1 1th  Street. 

Youghiogheny  River 

Yl,  McKeesport.  Located  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Youghiogheny  River,  this  is  an  excellent  access  for  people 
wishing  to  explore  the  Steel  Valley  Trail,  part  of  the  Great 
Allegheny  Passage,  or  take  a walk  to  the  nearby  amenities 
of  McKeesport. 

Ohio  River 

01,  Heinz  Quay.  Beat  the  traffic  and  paddle  to  the  game. 
Hang  around  and  catch  home  runs  at  the  ballpark.  This 
popular  access  offers  a wide  ar- 
ray of  amenities  including  food 
and  entertainment. 

02,  Westhall  Street.  Trailhead 
parking  is  available  off  of  River 
Avenue  with  access  along  the 
riverfront  just  across  the  trail. 

03,  Sewickley.  The  Sewickley 
Riverfront  Park  offers  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  Ohio  River  and  near- 
by shopping  and  dining. 


Get  involved 

Friends  of  the  Riverfront  is  a 
15-year-old  membership-based 
organization  charged  with  in- 
creasing awareness  and  en- 
gagement with  the  Pittsburgh 
Region’s  rivers  and  riverfronts 
through  activities,  stewardship 
and  expansion  of  water  and 
land  trails.  To  learn  more  about 
our  organization  and  for  mem- 
bership information,  please  call  Monongahela  River  near  Nine  Mile  Run,  Allegheny 
us  at  412.488.0212  or  visit  us  County. 
online  at  www.friendsoftheriv- 
erfront.org. 

Respect  the  privacy  of  others 

Plan  and  make  stops  at  Three  Rivers  Water  Trail  desig- 
nated landings  and  shorelines  open  to  the  public.  Respect 
the  privacy  and  rights  of  landowners  by  obtaining  permis- 
sion before  entering  privately  owned  land. 

Fishing  opportunities 

The  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers  near 
Pittsburgh  offer  a tremendous  variety  of  quality  fishing 
opportunities  throughout  the  year.  Remember,  though, 
that  fishing  success  varies  by  water  conditions  and  year 
class  strength  of  the  various  species  you’re  after. 


Late  fall,  winter  and  early  spring  (November  to  .March) 
is  a prime  time  to  pursue  walleye  and  sauger.  These  two 
species  are  more  active  when  the  water  is  colder.  Concen- 
trate your  fishing  within  a mile  of  the  downstream  side  of 
the  dams  and  at  the  mouths  of  tributaries.  This  is  also  a 
time  of  the  year  for  a chance  at  a trophy-sized  musky,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  Allegheny  River. 

April  to  lune  is  a period  to  target  smallmouth  bass,  white 
bass  and  freshwater  drum  when  the  water  is  cooler.  There 
will  also  be  opportunities  to  catch  a 2-  to  5-pound  hybrid 
striped  bass.  The  summer  months  and  early  fall  bring  the 
best  action  for  channel  catfish,  fiathead  catfish,  carp  and 
smallmouth  buffalo  when  the  water  is  warm. 

Muskies  and  hybrid  striped  bass  are  managed  by  stock- 
ing to  provide  the  fishery.  The 
fishery  for  all  other  species  men- 
tioned are  maintained  by  natu- 
ral reproduction  in  the  rivers. 

Pennsylvania 
boating  regulations 

• One  wearable.  Coast  Guard- 
approved  personal  flotation 
device  (PFD  or  life  jacket)  in 
serviceable  condition  and  of 
the  appropriate  size  is  required 
for  each  person  in  your  boat.  If 
your  boat  is  1 6 feet  or  longer,  one 
throwable  device  (seat  cushion 
or  ring  buoy)  is  required.  Ca- 
noes and  kayaks,  regardless  of 
length,  are  not  required  to  carry 
a throwable  device. 

• Life  jackets  must  be  worn  by  all 
children  1 2 years  old  and  young- 
er on  all  boats  20  feet  or  less  in 
length  while  under  way,  and  on 
all  canoes  and  kayaks.  Others 
are  strongly  encouraged  to  wear 
a PFD  at  all  times  on  the  water. 

• All  boats  must  display  an  anchor  light  (a  white  light  vis- 
ible 360  degrees)  when  at  anchor  between  sunset  and  sun- 
rise. Boats  can  use  a lantern  or  clip-on  battery-powered 
unit  to  meet  this  requirement. 

• All  powered  boats  must  show  running  lights  between 
sunset  and  sunrise.  Between  sunset  and  sunrise,  unpow- 
ered boats  must  carry  a white  light  (visible  360  degrees), 
installed  or  portable,  ready  to  be  displayed  in  time  to  avoid 
a collision. 

• All  motorboats  are  required  to  carry  a sound-producing 
mechanical  device  audible  for  a half-mile.  Athletic  whis- 


tles meet  this  requirement. 
• All  motorboats  must  be 
thev  launch. 


registered,  regardless  of  wher( 
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• Unpowered  boats  (canoes,  kayaks,  rowboats,  rafts)  using 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  access  areas  must 
either  be  registered  OR  display  a valid  launch  permit. 
Launch  permits  can  be  purchased  on  the  web  at  www.fish. 
state.pa.us. 

• Operating  watercraft,  including  canoes,  kayaks  and  rafts, 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs  is  illegal.  The  law 
is  strongly  enforced  for  user  safety.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  boating  regulations,  contact  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Paddling  safety  tips 

• Wear  your  life  jacket.  Some  80  percent  of  all  recreational 
boating  fatalities  happen  to  people  who  are  not  wearing  a 
life  jacket. 

• Expect  to  get  wet.  Even  the  best  paddlers  sometimes  cap- 
size or  swamp  their  boats.  Bring  extra  clothing  in  a water- 
proof bag. 

• Be  prepared  to  swim.  If  the  water  looks  too  hazardous  to 
swim  in,  don’t  go  paddling. 

° If  you  capsize,  hold  on  to  your  boat,  unless  it  presents  a 
life-threatening  situation.  If  floating  in  current,  position 
yourself  on  the  upstream  side  of  the  capsized  boat. 

• Scout  ahead.  Know  the  river.  Avoid  surprises. 

Be  prepared  for  the  weather.  Get  a forecast  before  you  go. 
Sudden  winds  and  rain  are  common  and  can  turn  a pleas- 
ant trip  into  a risky,  unpleasant  venture. 

• Wear  wading  shoes  or  tennis  shoes  with  wool,  polypro- 
pylene, pile  or  neoprene  socks. 

• Never  take  your  boat  over  a low-head  dam. 

• Portage  (carry)  your  boat  around  any  section  of  water 
about  which  you  feel  uncertain. 

• Never  boat  alone.  Boating  safety  increases  with  numbers. 
Keep  painter  lines  (ropes  tied  to  the  bow)  and  any  other 

ropes  coiled  and  secured. 

• Never  tie  a rope  to  yourself  or  to  another  paddler,  espe- 
cially a child. 

• Kneel  to  increase  your  stability  before  entering  rougher 
water,  like  a rapid. 

• If  you  collide  with  an  obstruction,  lean  toward  it.  This 
will  usually  prevent  your  capsizing  or  Hooding  the  boat. 

File  a Iloat  plan  with  a reliable  person,  indicating  where 
you  are  going  and  when  you  will  return.  Remember  to 
contact  the  person  when  you  have  returned  safely. 

Locking  through 

• On  the  downriver  approach,  the  dam  is  difficult  to  see. 
Stay  alert  and  keep  track  of  your  location  (be  visible  and 
cognizant  of  others).  Cross  over  to  the  correct  side  of  the 
river  where  the  lock  is  located  well  before  you  arrive,  and 
hug  the  shoreline.  Keep  an  eye  out  for  the  “DANGER 
DAM”  signs  and  the  white  and  orange  pillar  buoys  (they 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  river  depending  on  time  of  year 
and  river  flow). 


• Let  the  lock  master  know  you  are  there  by  ringing  the 
bell  located  at  the  end  of  the  storm  wall,  calling  them 
on  the  phone  or  VHF  radio  channel  13  or  by  sounding 
one  long  blast  from  a boat  whistle  followed  by  one  short 
blast. 

Additional  Resources 

Emergency  Contacts 

All  areas  dial  91 1 

Pittsburgh  River  Rescue  412.323.7260 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  412.644.5808 

Three  Rivers  Water  Trail  Manager 

Eriends  of  the  Riverfront 
33  Terminal  Way 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219 
412.488.0212 

wvm.friendsoftheriverfront.org 

Tourist  Promotion  Agencies 
Visit  Pittsburgh  412.281.771 1 
www.visitpittsburgh.com 

River  Gauge  & River  Flow  Resources 

National  Weather  Service-river  forecasts  412.262.5290 
www.weather.gov 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

www.erh.noaa.gov/ohrfc/ 

Locks  and  Dams 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  412.395.7500 

www.lrp.usace.army.mil 

Monongahela  River 

Braddock  Lock  and  Dam  #2 

Phone  412.271.1272 

1 1.2  miles  from  the  Point 
Allegheny  River 

Elighland  Park  Lock  and  Dam  #2 
Phone  412.661.2217 

6.2  miles  from  the  Point 
Ohio  River 

Emsworth  Locks  and  Dam 
Phone  412.766.6213 

6.2  miles  from  the  Point 

Outfitters  & Canoe  Liveries 
Kayak  Pittsburgh  412.969.9090 
www.kayakpittsburgh.com 
REl  412.488.9410 
www.rei.com 

Exkursion  Outfitters  412.821.0206 

www.exkursion.com 

Three  Rivers  Rowing  412.231.8772 

vyww.threeriversrowing.org 

Steel  City  Rowing  412.828.5565 

www.steelcityrowing.org 
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• Approach  the  lock  aware  of  the  following  signals:  Red 
means  stand  clear  and  do  not  enter,  yellow  means  ap- 
proach lock  under  full  control  and  green  means  proceed 
to  enter  lock  directly.  The  lock  master  may  also  signal 
via  air  horn:  One  long  blast  means  enter  landward  lock, 
two  long  blasts  mean  enter  riverward  lock,  one  short 
blast  means  leave  landward  lock,  and  two  short  blasts 
mean  leave  riverward  lock. 

• Carry  aboard  at  least  75  feet  of  mooring  line  to  secure 
your  small  craft  safely  to  the  lock  wall.  The  lock  master 
reserves  the  right  to  deny  permission  to  pass  through 
due  to  inadequate  line.  To  proceed,  give  one  end  of 
the  line  to  the  lock  master.  He  will  place  it  around  the 
mooring  hook  above.  Feed  the  rope  through  your  hand 
going  up/down  with  the  water  level  while  holding  the  oth- 
er end  securely. 

• After  being  let  up/down,  wait  for  the  lock  master  to  give 
you  an  OK  before  proceeding.  Leave  at  a slow  and  consis- 
tent speed  staying  close  yet  visible  beside  the  storm  wall. 
Do  not  stop  until  you  are  well  away  from  the  pull  of  the 
dam’s  current  and  other  boat  traffic.  O 


Three  Rivers  Water  Trail  Accesses 

Each  Three  Rivers  Water  Trail  landing  contains  di- 
rectional red  paddle  signs  that  orient  paddlers  from 
both  land  and  water.  Amenities  such  as  ramps,  inter- 
pretive signs  and  canoe/kayak  racks  are  also  a part  of 
each  location.  Remember  to  stow  your  craft  properly 
before  setting  out  on  foot  to  explore  nearby  historic 
sites,  parks,  restaurants  and  cultural  attractions. 
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If  a nearly  6-pound  largemouth  bass  jumps  and  splashes 
on  its  way  to  shore,  but  there’s  no  one  there  to  hear  it,  does 
it  makes  a sound? 

Forget  what  the  philosophers  might  say.  Chris  Tokarsky 
of  Pitcairn  in  Allegheny  County  would  tell  you  that  the 
answer  is  yes. 

Proof  of  that  came  last  summer.  He  was  hshing  Key- 
stone State  Park’s  lake  on  a weekday  afternoon  in  July.  He 
had  the  water  largely  to  himself — he  saw  just  one  other 
fisherman,  a boater — when  he  hooked  a largemouth  bass 
that  stretched  21  inches  and  weighed  5.5  pounds. 

“It  hit  like  a freight  train,”  Tokarsky  said.  “It  almost 
pulled  the  rod  into  the  water.  Then  it  jumped  a couple  of 
times  and  I was  like,  wow.  That’s  when  1 really  wanted  to 
bring  it  in. 

“It  was  a really  healthy  looking  fish,  too,  nice,  fat  and 
green.  It  was  beautiful.” 

If  Tokarsky  had  caught  the  fish  in  April  or  May  he  would 
have  had  plenty  of  company.  The  lake,  like  most  approved 
trout  waters,  is  routinely  ringed  by  hordes  of  fishermen 
when  the  stocking  trucks  are  still  rolling.  By  June,  though, 
fishermen  are  scarce. 

They  don’t  know  what 
they’re  missing.  The  truth 
is  that  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  some  of  the 
best  bass  fishing  to  be  found 
is  in  the  trout-stocked  lakes 
that  get  hammered  in 
spring,  then  largely  forgot- 
ten in  summer. 

“Dunlap  Creek  Lake, 

Keystone  Lake,  Upper  and 
Lower  Twin  Lakes,  just  up 
and  down  the  line,  they’re 
all  good  bass  waters,”  said 
Commission  Area  8 Fisher- 
ies Manager  Rick  Lorson. 


“They’re  all  too  small  to  hold  a bass  boat,  so  your  most 
avid  bass  anglers,  the  tournament  types,  go  other  places. 
The  result  is  that  they’re  all  lightly  fished  for  bass.  They  get 
much  less  pressure  than  they  could  handle,  and  less  than 
they  deserve,  based  on  the  fisheries  they  sustain.” 

Several  southwestern  Pennsylvania  trout  lakes  stand  out 
in  particular. 

Dunlap  Creek  Lake 

Statewide,  Fish  & Boat  Commission  standards  suggest 
that  a lake  is  a “good”  bass  water  if  it  produces  seven  bass 
at  least  12  inches  long  and  two  bass  stretching  at  least  15 
inches  for  every  seven  hours  of  survey  work  by  biologists. 
In  southwest  Pennsylvania,  the  standards  are  a little  high- 
er. There,  a lake  has  to  give  up  18  12-inch  bass  and  six 
15-inchers  in  that  same  time  to  be  a good  bass  lake. 

When  last  surveyed  in  2006, 44-acre  Dunlap  Creek  Lake 
in  Fayette  County  produced  35  bass  12  inches  and  lon- 
ger every  seven  hours,  and  14  bass  15  inches  and  longer 
in  that  same  time.  The  biggest  bass  seen  was  a 20.5-inch, 
5.2-pound  largemouth. 

“I  know  1 was  impressed  with  the  number  of  big  bass 

we  saw,”  said  Gary  Smith, 
the  Commission’s  habi- 
tat biologist  in  southwest 
Pennsylvania. 

“The  majority  of  an- 
glers who  fish  the  lake  fish 
it  for  trout,  and  those  who 
do  catch  bass  get  them 
by  accident,”  added  Scott 
Opfer,  waterways  conser- 
vation officer  in  Fayette 
County.  “But  oh  yeah, 
there  are  some  big  bass  in 
there.  It’s  a good  resource 
that  not  too  many  people 
know  about.” 


The  father-nnd-daughter  team  of  Darryl  and  Mallory  Cecd 
hold  a couple  of  nice  bass  pulled  from  Dunlap  Creek  Lake, 
Fayette  County. 
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Lower  Hereford  Manor  Lake 

Located  on  Doe  Run  in  Beaver  County,  Lower  Hereford 
Manor  Lake  is  another  excellent  bass  lake.  Commission 
Area  1 Fisheries  Manager  Freeman  Johns  surveyed  the 
45-acre  lake  in  May  of  2007.  He  and  his  crews  caught  140 
largemouths  in  80  minutes  of  sampling.  Most  impressive- 
ly, 54  of  those  fish,  or  39  percent,  were  15  inches  or  longer. 
Seventy-one  percent  of  the  fish  were  at  last  12  inches  long. 

“Anglers  who  target  the  lake’s  weed  beds  early  in  the 
morning  or  right  before  sunset  do  really  well,”  Johns  said. 

“I’ve  seen  bass  over  6 pounds  come  out  ol  Lower 
Hereford,”  said  Emmet  Kyler,  the  Commission’s  waterways 
conservation  officer  in  Beaver  County.  “Guys  who  go  up 
there  and  put  in  their  time  seem  to  do  really  well.” 

It  would  pay,  he  added,  to  fish  the  lake’s  lily  pads,  weed 
beds  and  cove,  particularly  from  a boat. 

Keystone  Lake 

Though  it’s  Just  78  acres.  Keystone  Lake  is  the  center- 
piece  of  Keystone  State  Park.  It’s  popular  with  trout  an- 
glers in  spring,  but  come  summer,  it  holds  more  picnickers 
than  serious  fishermen.  That’s  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
bass,  however. 

“Oh,  they’re  in  there,”  said  Amil  Zuzik,  a deputy  water- 
ways conservation  officer  in  Westmoreland  County.  “I’ve 
seen  a lot  of  real  nice,  real  heavy  looking  fish  pulled  out 
of  there  over  all  the  years  I’ve  been  on  the  job,  and  that’s 
30  years. 

“It  just  doesn’t  get  a lot  of  pressure  because  a lot  of  fish- 
ermen associate  it  just  with  trout,  so  as  soon  as  it  gets  a 
little  warm,  they  all  back  off.  But  the  bass  are  there.” 

Lower  Twin  Lake 

Located  near  Greensburg,  the  county  seat  in 
Westmoreland  County  and  its  population  center,  there’s 
always  at  least  a handful  of  people  fishing  here.  But  the 
“crowds”  you’ll  find  once  trout  season  has  ended  are  rela- 
tively minuscule,  despite  a fine  bass  population. 

“You’ll  catch  a lot  of  12-inch  bass  there,  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  bigger  fish  in  there,  too,”  said  Ron  Evancho,  Com- 
mission waterways  conservation  officer  in  that  portion  of 
Westmoreland  County.  “It  was  just  a few  years  ago  when 
someone  caught  one  there  that  went  nearly  10  pounds. 
Bass  season  hadn’t  opened,  so  he  had  to  throw  it  back,  but 
that’s  a huge  fish,  obviously.” 

Upper  Twin  Lake  is  smaller,  but  if  you’re  there,  it’s 
worth  a visit,  too,  Lorson  said,  because  it  also  holds  its 
share  of  bass. 

Brady  Run  Lake 

Located  in  Beaver  County,  Brady  Run  is  small  at  just 
28  acres,  but  it’s  long  been  a very  good  bass  water.  When 
it  was  most  recently  surveyed  in  May  of  2007,  it  gave  up 
largemouth  bass  stretching  from  3.2  inches  to  a healthy 


19.5  inches,  said  Freeman  Johns.  Twenty-eight  percent 
of  the  bass  exceeded  12  inches  and  11  percent  exceeded 
15  inches. 

One  year  earlier,  in  2006,  another  lake  survey,  identi- 
cal in  size  and  scope,  revealed  largemouth  bass  stretching 
from  2.5  inches  to  21.2  inches,  with  36  percent  of  the  fish 
longer  than  12  inches  and  9 percent  longer  than  15. 

“It’s  been  pretty  consistent  that  way  tor  a while,”  said 
Johns.  “It’s  got  some  nice  fish  in  it.” 

Now,  there’s  no  guarantee  that  visiting  any  of  these  lakes 
means  you’ll  hook  a bragging-size  largemouth.  But  they’re 
out  there,  even  the  big  one  Tokarsky  landed. 

“I  let  it  go  so  some  kid  could  catch  it,”  Tokarsky  said. 
“Maybe  that  will  get  them  really  excited  about  fishing.”  O 


Southwest  PA's  Trout  Waters  for 
Largemouths 

1.  Lower  Hereford  Manor  Lake  is  located  in  Beaver 
County,  just  off  Route  288  west  of  Zelienople.  It’s  a 
Commission  lake  in  the  Big-Bass  Program.  Boating  is 
limited  to  electric  motors  and  unpowered  craft  only. 

2.  Brady  Run  Lake  is  just  east  of  Route  60  in  Beaver 
County.  It’s  a county  park  waterway  managed  with 
Big-Bass  regulations.  Boating  is  permitted. 

3.  Dunlap  Creek  Lake  is  located  near  Uniontown,  just 
a few  miles  south  of  Route  40.  It’s  owned  by  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  but  managed  by  Fayette  County 
as  a park.  Boating  is  limited  to  electric  motors  and 
unpowered  craft  only. 

4.  Lower  Twin  Lake  is  a Big-Bass  lake  located  just  off 
Route  30  east  of  Greensburg.  Westmoreland  County 
operates  a boat  concession,  but  no  private  boats  are 
allowed. 

5.  Keystone  Lake,  near  New  Alexandria  off  Route  98 1 , 
is  also  a Big-Bass  water.  Electric  motors  only  are  per- 
mitted. 
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Surely,  backyard  bass  have  turned  many  young  anglers 
to  a lifetime  of  bass  fishing.  It  was  instrumental  in  my 
youth,  and  fishing  for  bass  continues  to  be  a large  part  of 
my  life.  Ponds,  pits,  irrigation  ditches  and  small  lakes  are 
scattered  throughout  the  state.  Opportunities  for  some 
quality  bank  fishing  are  there  for  almost  anyone  to  experi- 
ence. Many  of  these  small  waters  hold  healthy  populations 
of  largemouth  bass. 

In  preparation  for  this  piece,  I set  out  to  find  ponds 
I have  never  fished  before.  My  goal  was  to  put  into  ac- 
tion what  I’ve  learned  over  the  last  several  decades.  In  the 
course  of  a few  weeks,  I visited  three  different  ponds.  Each 
pond  had  a significant  amount  of  weeds  and  lily  pads. 
One  was  almost  covered  with  sur- 
face vegetation  on  one  end.  The 
first  impoundment  was  a natural 
pond  in  a small  public  park,  one 
was  a manmade  farm  pond  that 
you  could  almost  cast  across,  and 
the  other  was  a larger  pond  with 
docks  and  platforms  built  along 
the  shoreline. 

Experienced  anglers  can  easily 
pick  out  structure  and  ambush 
points.  Stumps,  downed  trees  and 
submerged  logs  offer  excellent 
cover  and  are  often  in  plain  sight. 

There  isn’t  an  angler  out  there 
who  would  ignore  these  key  areas. 

As  aquatic  vegetation  grows,  it  creates  cover.  During  the 
summer,  weeds  and  pads  usually  choke  off  the  shorelines. 
A lesson  I learned  a long  time  ago  was  that  anglers  should 
target,  not  avoid,  these  areas.  A large  percentage  of  bass  in 
ponds  and  small  lakes  are  rarely  far  off  the  bank.  The  pads 
and  other  vegetation  offer  cover  for  the  bass  and  home  to 
insects,  frogs,  minnows,  sunfish  and  a host  of  other  forage 
bass  feed  on.  Bass  have  everything  they  need  in  these  areas 
and  they  often  hold  tight.  Even  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the 
water  under  such  densely  shaded  spots  can  be  quite  cool — 
attracting  bass,  not  turning  them  away. 

Varieties  of  lily  pads,  eelgrass  and  other  vegetation  are 
the  most  common  aquatic  plants  in  many  of  these  ponds. 
The  dense  vegetation  seems  almost  impenetrable.  One 
mistake  many  anglers  make  is  focusing  most  ot  their  atten- 
tion out  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  away  from  the  weeds. 


Finding  success  in  the  weeds  is  as  easy  as  using  the  cor- 
rect baits.  When  I was  a kid  in  the  1970s,  the  preferred 
bait  was  a Creme  Worm.  Just  cast  the  6-inch  worm  and 
slowly  drag  it  across  the  top  of  the  pads.  Come  to  an  open- 
ing in  the  water  and  let  it  fall. 

The  evolution  of  bass  fishing  has  created  many  great 
innovations  for  pursuing  bass  in  pads  and  grasses.  Ad- 
vancements in  fishing  line,  rods,  reels  and  lures  have  made 
this  much  easier.  Baitcasting  reels,  super  lines  and  carbon- 
enhanced  graphite  rods  allow  anglers  to  fight  bass  more 
efficiently  in  heavy  cover. 

Chasing  bass  in  this  heavy  cover  requires  stronger  line 
and  rods  with  a bit  more  backbone.  Many  anglers  are  us- 
ing 20-  to  30-pound  super  line 
to  secure  the  bass  in  thick  cover. 
The  thinner  diameter  of  these 
super  lines  allows  for  good  cast- 
ing ability,  but  many  of  us  still  do 
well  with  traditional  mono  in  the 
15-  to  17-pound  range.  Weeds 
and  pads  require  slightly  stronger 
fishing  line. 

When  it  comes  to  selecting 
lures  for  weeds,  there  are  several 
choices.  One  of  the  best  one-two 
punches  for  getting  bass  out  of 
such  cover  is  rigging  one  rod  with 
a buzzbait  and  a second  rod  with 
a weedless  worm  or  soft-plastic 
frog.  Fan-casting  through  grass  and  pads  will  effectively 
cover  more  area.  By  dividing  the  area  into  segments,  an 
angler  can  move  through  an  area  quickly,  locating  active 
fish.  Start  by  casting  parallel  to  the  shoreline.  This  will  al- 
low the  bait  to  remain  in  the  strike  zone  longer.  The  blade 
will  spin  and  push  the  bait  to  the  surface,  and  then  transi- 
tion between  the  open  water  and  across  the  pads.  The  noise 
and  commotion  overhead  will  produce  strikes  through  the 
cover.  The  power  and  acrobatics  of  a largemouth  bass  strik- 
ing a buzzbait  through  pads  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  bass 
moments  on  the  planet.  Even  if  the  bass  doesn’t  hook  up, 
it  has  already  given  away  the  hiding  place.  If  the  strike  does 
come  up  empty,  use  the  second  rod  and  toss  the  weedless 
worm  or  frog  to  the  area  of  the  missed  strike.  Fish  it  slowly 
and  more  deliberately.  In  most  instances,  the  bass  will  un- 
load on  the  new  bait. 


Experienced  anglers  can  easily  pick  out  structure 
and  ambush  points.  Stumps,  downed  trees  and 
submerged  logs  offer  excellent  cover  and  are  often 
in  plain  sight. 
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Pitching  silicon-skirted  bass  jigs  such  as  a jig-n-pig 
into  the  small  opening  in  the  pads  also  works  when  bass 
are  less  aggressive.  There  are  many  pork  and  soft-plastic 
trailers  to  choose  from,  but  a simple  twin-tail  grub  works 
fine.  Jigs  with  a nylon  or  wire  weed  guard  let  the  jig  pass 
through  most  of  the  vegetation.  A longer  rod,  such  as  a 7- 
to  7.5-footer,  will  usually  let  you  dip  the  jig  into  holes  close 
to  the  shoreline.  It  may  sound  odd,  hut  letting  the  jig  sit  or 
shake  in  one  spot  will  often  garner  more  strikes  than  more 
aggressive  presentations.  Pick  the  area  apart  slowly,  hitting 
each  opening  in  the  lily  pads. 

Along  the  weed  edges  near  open  water,  salted  stick 
worms  can  be  a powerful  tool.  Years  ago,  1 stopped  won- 
dering why  these  “do  nothing”  baits  work.  Bass  can’t  seem 
to  resist  them,  no  matter  their  mood,  so  why  argue  with 
success?  They’re  a must  for  any  bass  wrangler.  Rigged  with 
an  offset  worm  hook  or  rigged  wacky  style,  the  bait  does 
a large  percentage  of  the  work.  Cast  and  let  it  sink,  keep 
the  slack  out  of  your  line  and  watch  for  even  the  slightest 
twitch.  The  bait  shimmers  on  its  own,  and  the  lightest  lift 
of  the  rod  tip  provides  plenty  of  action  for  this  bait. 

Generally,  the  more  aggressive  the  bass,  the  more  they’re 
willing  to  travel.  In  these  cases,  a white  or  shad-colored 
fluke  can  be  rigged  weedless  and  fished  in  or  along  side 
patches  of  weeds.  Two  to  three  sharp  snaps  of  the  rod  tip 
will  twitch  the  bait  from  side  to  side.  Then  pause  and  let 
the  bait  fall.  I’ve  seen  aggressive  fish  strike  a soft  fluke 
from  15  to  20  feet  away.  Rigged  weedless,  the  baits  are 


less  likely  to  catch 
in  the  grass. 

Ponds  that  have 
docks,  decks  and 
platforms  often  pro- 
vide more  oppor- 
tunities than  those 
that  don’t  have  such 
structures.  They  of- 
fer more  than  good 
structure  for  bass — 
they  offer  differ- 
ent vantage  points 
for  anglers  not  in  a 
boat.  Standing  out 
on  the  end  of  a dock 
or  platform  and 
casting  toward  the 
bank  may  provide 
a better  presenta- 
tion — something 
that  the  fish  may  see  Along  the  weed  edges  near  open  water,  salted 
as  more  natural.  stick  worms  can  be  a powerful  tool. 

Backyard  bass  opportunities  are  there  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  seek  them  out.  Whether  getting  back  to  basics, 
honing  skills  or  trying  new  baits,  these  smaller  waters  will 
produce  results  on  foot  or  in  a small  boat.O 


When  it  comes  to  selecting  lures  for  weeds,  there  are  several 
choices.  One  of  the  best  one-two  punches  for  getting  bass 
out  of  such  cover  is  rigging  one  rod  with  a buzzbait  and  a 
second  rod  with  a weedless  worm  or  soft-plastic  frog. 
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REFLECTING  ON  THE  WATER 

Paddling  the  Allegheny  River 


by  Ron  Kuhn 

lack  made  it  through  trout  season  with  the  onslaught  of 
live  bait  orders  and  shipping  out  record  numbers  of  his 
handmade  lures.  Summer  seems  to  sneak  up  on  adults 
more  than  it  captures  kids  because  summer  is  several 
months  of  vacation  to  kids.  For  lack,  summer  promised 
some  days  on  the  water,  letting  him  take  in  some  scenery 
along  the  way  while  hshing  from  his  canoe  on  a familiar  or 
not-so-familiar  stream. 

After  some  thought, 
lack  decided  to  head  for 
the  northwest  corner  of 
the  state  to  the  Allegh- 
eny River.  lack  origi- 
nally planned  to  take  his 
wooden  boat  that  he  pur- 
chased back  in  the  fall,  but 
his  buddy  Erik  was  still 
working  on  the  motor, 
lack  double-checked  the 
weather  on  the  Internet  in 
between  packing  the  van 
full  of  life  jackets  and  fish- 
ing rods.  Ffis  water  trail 
map  and  guide  made  it  a 
cinch  to  plan  the  trip — 
years  earlier  lack  and  his 
uncle  had  to  find  places 
to  camp  along  the  way. 

Some  say  the  next  state  re- 
cord musky  is  swinrming 
beneath  the  waters  of  the 
Kinzua  Dam,  and  lack  just  hoped  at  least  to  catch  some 
walleyes  or  rainbows. 

After  all  their  equipment  was  packed,  jack  remembered 
to  grab  a larger  net,  just  in  case  they  caught  anything 
larger  than  normal.  Across  the  Keystone  State  the  Carter 
family  drove,  north  on  Route  322  to  1-80  above  State  Col- 
lege, where  they  headed  west.  As  they  drove  to  the  south 
of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  Jack  told  the  kids  about 
the  hrst  oil  wells  that  were  drilled  in  the  woods  nearby 
years  earlier. 

After  several  shortcuts,  they  were  on  Route  6 heading 
toward  Kinzua  Dam,  where  they  would  begin  their  float 
trip,  lack  decided  to  turn  off  of  Highway  59  to  visit  the  Al- 
legheny National  Fish  Hatchery.  Ethan  awoke  and  looked 
around,  saying,  “What  are  we  doing  here?” 


illustrations  by  the  author 

“We’re  going  to  see  how  they  work  with  Atlantic  salmon 
eggs  and  hopefully  get  to  see  some  lake  trout,”  Jack  replied 
as  he  pulled  into  a parking  space  at  the  visitor  center.  After 
several  hours  of  riding  in  the  van,  everyone  stretched  as 
they  walked  into  the  center.  Once  they  had  seen  everything, 
lack  and  his  family  walked  to  the  far  end  of  the  hatchery 
to  look  at  the  Allegheny  River  that  flowed  by.  “That’s  what 

we’ll  be  floating  on,”  Jack 
said  with  a smile.  “Is  that 
the  river?”  Elbe  asked,  and 
her  dad  nodded. 

Everyone  crawled  back 
into  the  van  and  they 
headed  downstream  to  the 
Big  Bend  Visitors  Center, 
where  they  would  begin 
their  weekend  trip.  A local 
outfitter  would  meet  them 
at  the  end  of  their  trip  on 
Sunday  to  shuttle  them 
back  upstream  from  Tidi- 
oute  to  their  van. 

After  some  fishing  below 
the  dam,  they  decided  to 
begin  the  first  leg  of  their 
trip,  which  would  bring 
them  about  6 miles  down- 
stream to  Crulls  Island 
where  they  would  camp  for 
the  first  night.  That  eve- 
ning, Ethan  fished  from  the 
center  of  the  canoe  as  his  dad  and  mom  paddled  down- 
stream. He  had  caught  several  smallmouth  bass,  but  none 
was  big  enough  for  the  net  that  his  dad  brought  along  at  the 
last  minute,  lust  before  dark,  they  landed  at  Crulls  Island. 
Across  the  river  they  saw  an  old  stone  ice  house,  where  it 
was  set  into  the  bank  of  the  river  hundreds  of  years  before. 
Several  different  terrestrial  hatches  floated  on  the  air  above 
the  river  as  great  blue  herons  fJew  upstream. 

Jack  told  Ethan  and  Elbe  stories  about  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  area  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  how  that 
area  used  to  be  the  frontier. 

As  Jack  prepared  dinner,  Beth  took  the  kids  to  the  edge 
of  the  island  to  try  some  catfishing  with  some  minnows 
they  had  caught.  Jack  sat  by  the  stove  as  the  soup  cooked 
in  the  skillet.  He  thought  about  dugout  canoes  that  passed 
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the  islands  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  After  a while,  Ethan 
pulled  back  on  his  rod  and 
screamed,  “I  have  a big  one 
on!”  His  rod  bent  under  the 
pressure.  Once  the  fish  was 
closer  to  the  bank,  Beth  smiled 
as  she  relayed  to  Jack  that  it  was 
a channel  catfish  that  appeared 
to  be  about  2 feet  long. 

After  dinner  everyone  sat 
around  the  fire  as  Jack  told  sto- 
ries about  the  giant  muskies 
that  eat  catfish  the  size  of  Ethan’s 
catch  for  dinner.  Jack  wanted  to 
start  early  in  the  morning,  so  they 
decided  to  call  it  an  early  night. 

The  next  morning  brought  a slight 
chill  in  the  air  and  some  fog  on  the  riv- 
er. Jack  shook  some  blueberry  pancake 
mix  into  a plastic  container  as  the  pro- 
pane stove  he  brought  along  be- 
gan to  warm  his  skillet.  As  Jack 
sipped  his  coffee,  small  air  bub- 
bles began  to  rise  in  the  first 
pancake  he  poured.  Out  in 
the  river,  a huge  splash 
broke  the  morning’s  si- 
lence. Ethan  turned  to 

see  what  the  disturbance  was  as  a huge  fish  tail  slipped 
back  into  the  water.  Jack  smirked  as  Ethan  grabbed  his 
fishing  rod  to  try  his  best  at  catching  the  musky. 

ElJie  ate  her  pancakes  with  some  blueberry  syrup  as 
Ethan  cast  his  minnow  lure  over  and  over  into  the  area 
where  he  had  last  seen  the  huge  fish.  “Why  don’t  you  come 
back  and  eat  some  pancakes,”  Jack  insisted.  “I’m  not  hun- 
gry,” the  young  musky  hunter  said  as  he  cast  his  line  out 
with  a different  lure  on. 

After  a while  hunger  got  the  best  of  the  young  fisherman. 
Before  they  set  off,  everything  was  packed  into  the  canoe 
and  the  campsite  looked  the  same  as  it  did  when  they  had 
arrived.  That  day  the  family  paddled  downstream  with  the 
National  Eorest  on  their  left.  Ethan  fished  and  managed 
to  land  several  rainbow  trout  and  dozens  of  smallmouths, 
but  no  musky. 

They  paddled  downstream  past  several  islands,  and 
Jack  pointed  out  a bald  eagle  soaring  just  above  one  of 
the  islands.  Several  kayaks  and  canoes  glided  past  as  the 
Carter  family  leisurely  fished  and  paddled.  While  the  kids 
stared  into  the  river,  Beth  explained  that  the  water  that 
they  were  floating  on  would  eventually  end  up  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

for  lunch  they  decided  to  pull  into  a small,  unnamed 
island  to  make  some  sandwiches  and  rest  for  a while.  As 


their  canoe  drifted  onto  the 
sandy  bank,  they  heard  a 
white-tailed  deer  snort  as  it 
darted  through  the  brush. 
Several  turkey  vultures  cir- 
cled overhead  as  they  ate 
their  sandwiches.  “Must  be 
something  dead  over  on  the 
side  of  the  river,”  Elbe  said. 
“Maybe,  but  most  likely  they  are 
just  catching  some  warm  air  cur- 
rents,” Beth  replied. 

Jack  watched  the  many  different 
birds  that  ftew  around  the  island’s 
brush  and  trees.  A kingfisher 
darted  along  the  island’s  edge, 
swooping  lower  between  the 
flapping  of  its  wings. 
After  lunch  they  headed 
south  toward  Tidioute, 
where  they  would  spend 
the  night  at  a hotel.  Beth 
enjoyed  tenting,  but  she  also 
enjoyed  sleeping  in  a comfortable 
bed  without  sand  on  the  sheets. 

When  they  finally  reached  the  end  of  their 
float  trip,  the  outfitter  was  waiting  for  them 
with  a shuttle  van.  Beth  and  the  kids  went  to  the 
hotel  for  showers  and  some  swimming  while  Jack  rode 
back  upstream  to  get  their  van. 

After  a shower  and  some  dinner.  Jack  and  Beth  sat  out 
by  the  pool  as  the  children  swam.  Jack  paged  through  their 
digital  camera  at  the  photos  they  had  taken  along  the  way. 
There  were  no  muskies,  but  there  were  plenty  of  smiles 
in  every  picture.  As  the  sun  set  in  the  west.  Jack  thought 
about  his  wooden  boat  and  about  places  where  he  would 
try  it  out  on  their  next  trip.O 


Water  Trail  Adventures 

Looking  for  a similar  delightful  adventure  on  a 
Pennsylvania  water  trail?  See  the  “Pennsylvania  River 
Sojourns”  article  in  this  issue  on  page  7.  Also  visit  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  for  infor- 
mation on  water  trails. 
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by  Mike  Bleech 


Fly-Fish  i ngfo  r 

Smallmouth  Bass 


It  was  about  1960  when  my 
tishing  mentor  Ray  Bimber 
built  a house  on  the  bank  of 
the  Allegheny  River  across 
from  the  mouth  of  Broken- 
straw  Creek.  Shortly  there- 
after through  a friend  of  Ray 
I inherited  three  bamboo  tly 
rods  in  cases  complete  with 
extra  tip  sections.  My  hrst  ex- 
perience with  one  of  those  tly 
rods  was  down  over  the  bank 
in  the  river  with  a smallmouth 
bass.  I was  hooked  more  sol- 
idly than  the  smallmouth. 

Most  anglers  get  their 
tly-fishing  start  with  trout. 

Smallmouth  bass  are  the  next 
logical  step  for  Pennsylvania 
anglers.  Smallmouth  bass  are  widespread  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  They  can  be  taken  by  the  full  spectrum 
of  tly-hshing  means,  from  dry  Hies  to  streamers,  using  all 
but  the  lightest  tackle  for  stream  trout  tly-fishing.  Most 
of  all  they  are  great  fun,  pound  for  pound  gamier  than  all 
trout  except  perhaps  steelhead. 

While  Pennsylvania  has  some  of  the  top  smallmouth 
bass  waterways  in  the  country,  there  are  many  other  creeks 
and  small  rivers  that  might  be  better  suited  to  tly-hshing 
if  you  are  just  making  that  hrst  step  from  trout  to  small- 
mouth bass.  In  these  places  the  typical  smallmouths  might 
be  about  a foot  long.  Bass  of  this  size  are  terrihc  sport  on  a 
4-weight  to  6-weight  tly  rod.  However,  check  regulations 
caretully  for  waterways  you’re  hshing. 

Each  summer  I try  to  hnd  time  to  pursue  smallmouths 
along  the  creeks  within  reasonable  driving  distance  of  my 
home  in  the  Northwest  Region.  French  Creek,  Broken- 
straw  Creek,  Oil  Creek,  Conewango  Creek,  Tionesta  Creek 
and  Neshannock  Creek  all  have  abundant  populations  of 
bass  if  you  get  into  the  right  areas.  During  spring,  small- 
mouth bass  that  migrate  to  spawn  from  Lake  Erie  provide 
popular  sport  in  Elk  Creek. 

Some  good  bets  for  smallmouth  bass  in  the  Northcen- 
tral  Region  include  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  the  Clarion  River, 
the  Driftwood  Branch,  First  Fork  Sinnemahoning  Creek 
and  Pine  Creek. 


In  the  Northeast  Region 
try  the  Lackawaxen  River 
and  the  Delaware  River. 

There  are  several  spots 
in  the  Southeast  Region. 
Check  out  Little  Cocalico 
Creek,  Brandywine  Creek 
and  its  branches.  Little 
Muddy  Creek,  Manatawney 
Creek,  East  Branch  Octora- 
ro  Creek,  Perkiomen  Creek 
and  Tohickon  Creek. 

Smallmouth  bass  fly- 
fishers  in  the  Southcentral 
Region  have  the  Frankstown 
Branch,  Laurel  Hill  Creek, 
the  Little  Juniata  River,  Yel- 
low Breeches  Creek  and  the 
Youghiogheny  River. 

In  the  Southwest  Region  try  Buffalo  Creek,  Dunkard 
Fork,  Enlow  Fork,  Loyalhanna  Creek  or  Tenmile  Creek. 

In  most  creeks  or  toward  the  heads  of  rivers,  smallmouth 
bass  habitat  overlaps  trout  habitat  right  about  where  water 
temperatures  start  to  get  on  the  warm  side  for  trout  dur- 
ing midsummer.  Creeks  are  generally  getting  larger  then 
where  there  is  prime  trout  water.  The  food  supply  is  of- 
ten richer  than  in  the  better  trout  areas,  a factor  of  higher 
temperatures  and  more  nutrients.  One  very  good  sign  is 
crayfish  shells  along  the  shallows. 

Finding  smallmouth  bass  in  these  creeks  and  rivers  should 
not  be  a great  challenge.  Of  course,  every  serious  smallmouth 
bass  angler  knows  that  these  fish  prefer  rocky  bottom.  Sel- 
dom are  they  found  over  any  other  type  of  bottom. 

In  smaller  creeks  or  toward  the  heads  of  larger  creeks 
and  rivers  look  for  deeper  water  to  find  the  larger  small- 
mouths. They  may  be  in  riffles  or  deeper  pools.  Deeper 
troughs  in  otherwise  shallow  riffles  can  be  hotspots.  The 
tails  of  riffles  and  along  the  lower  edges  of  riffles  are  usu- 
ally hotspots  during  spring. 

In  most  cases  a floating  line  should  be  used.  Leaders 
need  not  be  longer  that  7.5  feet.  During  summer  when 
flows  are  low  and  clear  smallmouths  can  be  very  wary  so 
tippets  should  be  kept  to  about  4-pound-test.  Fluorocar- 
bon leaders  might  help  improve  success.  In  spring  or  fall 
6-pound-test  tippets  should  suffice. 


In  smaller  creeks  or  toward  the  heads  of  larger  creeks  and 
rivers  look  for  deeper  water  to  find  the  larger  smallmouths. 
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If  there  is  a likelihood  of  hooking  smallmouths  weighing 
more  than  3 pounds  then  step  up  a size  stronger  in  tippets 
to  avoid  playing  the  bass  too  long.  Bass  that  are  stressed 
often  will  die  within  three  days  after  being  released,  espe- 
cially during  summer  while  water  temperatures  are  over 
70  degrees. 

A good  selection  of  terminal  tackle  for  smallmouth  bass 
will  include  poppers  and  other  surface  lures,  streamers  and 
large  nymphs.  As  a general  rule  use  more  brightly-colored 
flies  during  spring  and  fall;  in  summer  stick  with  natural 
colors  including  black,  brown  and  dull  green.  Just  as  trout 
anglers  attempt  to  match  the  hatch,  smallmouth  bass  an- 
glers should  usually  use  flies  which  look  like  the  natural 
foods  in  any  particular  waterway. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  summertime  smallmouth 
flies  mimic  hellgrammites  or  crayfish.  Black  or  brown 
Wooly  Buggers  are  excellent  choices.  Virtually  any  of  the 
nymphs  trout  anglers  use  might  be  effective  with  small- 
mouths, although  serious  smallmouth  fly-fishers  tend  to 
use  larger  sizes. 

Streamers  should  match  the  minnows  and  other  small 
fish  wherever  you  are  fishing.  This  often  includes  shiny 
colors  to  imitate  shiners,  chubs  or  other  minnows.  In  the 
Juniata  River  system  duller  streamers  that  look  like  the 
stonecats  (or  madtoms)  which  are  popular  bait  are  good 
choices.  The  Muddler  Minnow  is  a good  smallmouth  bass 
streamer  just  about  anywhere. 

Poppers  are  typically  most  effective  when  the  sun  is 
low  in  the  sky  or  at  night.  They  are  also  generally  better 
in  relatively  slow  currents.  An  effective  drift-fishing  tactic 
is  casting  poppers  toward  shore.  If  you  can  coax  small- 
mouth bass  to  the  surface  you  have  fly-fishing  at  its  finest. 
Nothing  is  more  exciting  that  a smallmouth  busting  a 
surface  lure.  When  hooked  at  the  surface  smallmouths 
often  do  most  of  their  fighting  there,  jumping  often. 

Matching  gear 

While  just  about  any  fly  rod  you  might  use  for  trout  can 
be  used  for  smallmouth  bass,  many  fly-fishers  prefer  to 
match  their  gear  to  the  type  of  fishing  they  do  to  maximize 
efficiency.  For  suggestions  on  the  perfect  fly  rods  to  use 
for  smallmouth  bass  on  our  rivers  and  creeks,  I consulted 
fly-fishing  expert  Jim  Simonelli. 

The  most  abundant  smallmouth  bass  fishing  is  on  our 
creeks  and  small  rivers.  These  waterways  are  many  and 
tend  to  hold  a lot  of  fish. 

“A  6-weight  is  adequate  because  the  casting  distances 
and  the  size  of  the  fish  you’re  matching  it  to  would  be 
about  right,”  Simonelli  said. 

On  these  creeks  and  smaller  rivers  you  will  seldom  en- 
counter smallmouth  bass  that  weigh  more  than  3 pounds. 
Fish  in  the  10-inch  to  13-inch  class  are  the  norm. 

One  of  the  tricks  to  getting  the  most  from  your  small- 
mouth fishing  is  matching  the  rod  to  fish.  Go  to  larger  riv- 


ers where  the  smallmouths  are  bigger  and  you  might  want 
to  use  a stouter  rod. 

“On  the  Allegheny  River  or  the  Susquehanna  River  1 
would  use  a 7-weight  or  an  8-weight  because  you’re  going 
to  have  a little  more  trouble  with  the  wind,”  Simonelli  said. 
“The  size  of  the  fish  is  going  to  be  greater,  and  the  distance 
you’re  casting  is  going  to  be  farther.” 

In  either  case,  Simonelli  suggested  using  a rod  that  is  9 
feet  long. 

Lake,  river  or  creek,  you  can  use  a fly  rod  virtually  any- 
where smallmouth  bass  are  found.  So  if  fly-fishing  is  your 
favorite  fishing  method,  get  after  them  this  year.O 


Fly-Fishing  Lake  Erie 

Lake  Erie  is  the  best  smallmouth  bass  fishery  on 
Earth.  But  very  few  anglers  look  at  it  as  fly-fishing 
water.  One  of  the  few  who  does  is  Jim  Sharpe,  who 
has  probably  taken  about  as  many  big  smallmouth 
bass  on  a fly  rod  as  anyone.  An  Erie  County  resident 
who  has  been  fly-fishing  exclusively  for  the  past  15 
years,  he  has  taken  it  to  the  next  level,  guiding  fly- 
fishermen  on  the  lake  and  tributaries.  He  gets  about 
70  days  on  the  lake  each  year. 

“We  catch  4-,  5-pound  smallmouths  on  fly  rods 
all  the  time,”  Sharpe  said. 

He  does  this  right  through  summer  even  after 
most  bass  fishermen  have  given  up  on  the  lake. 
The  majority  of  smallmouth  bass  fishing  at  Lake 
Erie  takes  place  during  May  and  June.  He  finds 
them  in  15  feet  to  20  feet  of  water  by  looking  for 
perfect  structure. 

He  suggests  a 9-foot,  8-weight  rig  for  these  big 
smallmouths. 

“Once  in  a while  you  catch  them  on  top-water 
with  poppers,  but  that  isn’t  normal.  Normally  you 
have  to  be  fishing  sinking  line,  either  a good  30-foot 
sink-tip  or  a full  sinking  line  to  get  down  in  the 
structure,”  Sharpe  said. 

“You’re  throwing  some  heavier  flies,  so  you  need  a 
decent  length  rod  to  cast,  and  to  cast  the  heavy  line.” 

He  uses  very  short  leaders,  only  about  4 feet.  The 
butt  section  is  about  2 feet  of  15-pound-test  mono 
with  a tippet  of  10-pound  test.  Longer  leaders  aren’t 
necessary  and  they  make  it  more  difficult  to  get  flies 
to  the  bottom. 

Among  his  favorite  flies  are  Clouser  Minnows, 
red  and  white,  chartreuse  and  white,  and  a fly  of 
his  own  design  that  is  red  and  white  with  white 
rubber  legs. 

A combination  of  the  tactics  used  for  smallmouth 
bass  at  Lake  Erie  and  the  tactics  used  in  rivers  or 
creeks  will  put  you  in  the  game  at  most  of  our  lakes 
that  are  inhabited  by  smallmouths. — MB. 
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Bowfishing  Basics: 


The  only  fish  species  that  can 
be  harvested  by  bow  and  arrow' 
in  Pennsylvania  are  carp  and 
suckers.  These  fish  are  most  eas 
ily  taken  in  May  and  early  June 
when  they  are  spawning. 


hy  Ryan  Walt 


Bowfishing  is  a cross  between  archery  and  fish- 
ing. The  idea  is  to  shoot  a hsh  with  a special 
bowfishing  arrow  that  has  a line  attached  to  it  so  that 
you  can  then  “reel”  the  hsh  in. 

Bowhshing  in  Pennsylvania  is  a relatively  easy  sport 
to  undertake.  The  hrst  and  most  important  thing  you 
will  need  is  a Pennsylvania  hshing  license.  The  license 
entitles  you  to  year-round  opportunities  to  hsh  with  bow 
and  arrow,  and  rod  and  reel. 

The  only  hsh  species  that  can  be  harvested  by  bow  and 
arrow  in  Pennsylvania  are  carp  and  suckers.  These  hsh 
are  most  easily  taken  in  May  and  early  June  when  they  are 
spawning.  You  can  usually  locate  them  by  seeing  them 
splash  and  roll  near  the  water’s  surface. 

Next  to  your  hshing  license  the  next  most  important 
item  of  equipment  is  your  bow.  Bowhshing  bows  don’t 
need  to  be  high-tech.  In  fact,  recurve  bows  are  often  best 
suited  and  preferred  for  the  fast-paced  shooting  that  bow- 
hshing can  offer.  A compound  bow  set  to  40  to  50  pounds 
will  also  work  well.  The  majority  of  your  shots  will  be  less 
than  10  feet,  so  there’s  no  need  for  higher  draw  weights, 
which  will  only  lead  to  a tired  arm. 

If  you  already  have  a normal  hunting  bow,  it  will  work 
just  hne— that’s  what  I use.  Just  keep  in  mind  that  bow- 
hshing can  be  rough  on  equipment,  so  you  may  want  to 
consider  buying  a second  bow  just  for  shooting  hsh.  Ga- 
rage sales  and  hea  markets  are  good  places  to  hnd  old  re- 
curves and  compounds  that  will  work  nicely. 

Once  you  have  your  bow,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is 
your  arrow  rest.  Since  bowhshing  arrows  are  generally 
made  of  heavy  and  durable  hberglass,  they  weigh  a lot 
more  than  traditional  bowhunting  arrows,  so  your  bow 


may  require  a more  solid  rest.  Manufacturers  sell  arrow 
rests  specifically  for  bowfishing  that  are  more  solid  and  last 
longer.  So  far,  I have  gotten  away  with  using  my  original 
arrow  rest  that  came  with  my  hunting  bow  with  no  serious 
visual  damage  or  wear. 

Arrow  tips  are  another  item  of  equipment  that  you  need 
to  consider.  Bowfishing  arrow  tips  are  designed  to  penetrate 
and  hold  the  carp  or  sucker.  The  tips  of  these  arrows  have 
barbs,  so  once  the  arrow  is  in  the  fish,  it  doesn’t  pull  out 
easily.  Manufacturers  make  several  different  types  that  all 
work  well.  Choosing  an  arrow  tip  comes  down  to  personal 
preference.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  tips  are  designed  so  that 
once  you  have  the  fish  landed,  all  you  have  to  do  is  turn  the 
tip  a few  times  and  it  will  release  for  quick,  easy  removal. 

When  bowfishing,  you  will  need  to  have  a reel  that  holds 
and  dispenses  line  when  you  are  shooting  (the  line  is  usu- 
ally connected  directly  to  the  arrow  shaft).  The  reels  that 
you  choose  can  be  anything  from  a large  hoop  that  you 
manually  wrap  line  around  to  a standard  spincast  fish- 
ing reel.  In  my  experience,  I prefer  to  use  a spincast  reel 
spooled  with  20-  to  25-pound-test  fishing  line.  The  adapt- 
ers for  the  reels  attach  directly  to  the  pre-drilled  stabilizer 
hole  on  your  bow’s  riser.  One  thing  to  remember  when  us- 
ing a spincast  reel  is  to  “push  the  button”  before  you  shoot, 
or  the  line  won’t  come  off  the  reel.  In  addition  to  the  basic 
spincast  reel,  manufacturers  also  offer  bowfishing-specific 
reels  that  are  a little  more  expensive  but  that  also  mount 
directly  to  your  bow  and  work  nicely. 

Aiming  and  hitting  something  that’s  under  the  water 
and  usually  moving  is  actually  not  as  tough  as  it  sounds. 
Bowfishing  doesn’t  require  you  to  use  any  sights.  Instinc- 
tive shooting  works  best.  Usually  you  have  to  get  a shot  off 
quickly  and  there’s  no  time  for  aligning  a sight  pin  on  your 
target.  This  may  seem  unusual  and  awkward,  but  you’ll  be 
surprised  at  your  ability  to  shoot  accurately  without  using 
sight  pins. 

The  tricky  part  in  hitting  a carp  under  the  water  is  the 
water’s  refraction.  Usually,  you’ll  be  shooting  about  4 to 
8 inches  under  your  target  to  connect  with  the  shot.  The 
sun’s  glare  on  the  water  will  also  present  problems  for  your 
actually  seeing  the  fish.  I prefer  to  wear  polarized  sun- 
glasses that  cut  down  on  glare  and  allow  me  to  see  much 
better  into  the  water. 

There  are  several  methods  that  can  be  used  to  sneak  up 
on  carp  and  suckers  in  Pennsylvania.  You  are  either  going 
to  use  a boat,  wade  in  the  water,  or  walk  the  shorelines.  No 
one  method  is  better  than  the  other.  It  all  depends  on  how 
you  need  to  get  to  the  fish.  If  you  decided  to  use  a boat, 
flat-bottomed  boats  work  very  well.  A trolling  motor  or 
paddling  is  helpful  for  maneuvering  through  shallows,  and 
using  a trolling  motor  for  trolling  is  quieter  than  an  out- 
board engine,  so  you  won’t  spook  the  carp  or  suckers. 

The  other  methods  include  wading  in  shallow  water  and 
shooting  from  the  shoreline.  When  wading  or  walking  the 


shoreline,  you  can  sometimes  spot  a carp  or  sucker  in  a 
stationary  position,  which  will  let  you  take  a rested  shot. 

One  of  the  best  times  to  bowfish  is  at  night.  You  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  shadows  spooking  the  carp  as  you 
would  during  the  day,  and  with  a spotlight  you  can  usually 
find  the  fish  more  easily.  When  out  at  night,  a good  quality 
spotlight  and/or  fiashlight  is  a must  to  pick  out  the  fish  as 
well  as  for  navigating  the  waters.  Try  to  get  the  brightest 
and  longest-lasting  lights — you  won’t  regret  it. 

As  you  become  more  involved  with  the  sport  of  bowfish- 
ing you  will  find  an  abundance  of  carp  shoots  and  tourna- 
ments throughout  Pennsylvania.  For  example,  last  August, 
the  Iron  Man  Bowfishing  Competition,  sanctioned  by  the 
Bowfishing  Association  of  America,  was  held  at  Curwens- 
ville  Dam  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
You’ll  find  that  in  addition  to  the  bowfishing  tournaments 
across  the  state,  there  are  many  locations  for  recreational 
bowfishing  in  Pennsylvania. 

Whatever  equipment  and  tactics  you  choose,  from  hi- 
tech  bows  to  garage  sale  recurves,  or  boats  with  shooting 
platforms  to  walking  along  the  shoreline,  you’re  going  to 
have  fun  bowfishing  in  Pennsylvania’s  waterways.  O 

Pennsylvania 
Bowfishing  Hotspots 

1.  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  Rivers 

2.  Foster  Joseph  Sayers  Lake,  Centre  County 

3.  Cowanesque  Reservoir,  Tioga  County 

4.  Presque  Isle  Bay,  Erie  County 

5.  Tuscarora  Lake,  Schuylkill  County 

Bowfishing  Safety  Tips 

• Before  traveling  to  a bowfishing  spot,  get  the  weather 
forecast  for  the  area  and  prepare  accordingly. 

• Carry  a cell  phone  or  at  least  a whistle  so  that  you 
can  call  or  sound  for  help  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

• Carry  a first  aid  kit. 

• Don’t  go  alone.  Be  sure  to  let  someone  know  exactly 
where  you  will  be  and  when  you  plan  on  returning. 

• Make  sure  your  equipment  is  in  good  working  con- 
dition. Replace  worn  or  damaged  equipment. 

• If  you’re  bowfishing  from  a boat,  wear  your  life 
jacket.  Inflatable  lifejackets  won’t  interfere  with  your 
shooting. 

• Be  aware  of  the  line  attach- 
ing your  arrow  to  the  reel.  If  it 
tangles,  it  could  lead  to  injury 
or  equipment  failure. 

• Positively  identify  your  tar- 
get and  what  is  beyond  it.  Ar- 
rows can  ricochet  off  the  water 
and  shots  must  be  taken  only 
during  the  most  favorable 
conditions. — RW. 
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photos-fohn  Allen 


The  Blue  Quill 


I’ve  kept  a diary  of  every  fishing  trip 
I’ve  made  in  Pennsylvania  since  1965. 
For  each  trip  I record  the  stream  I 
fished,  the  day,  time,  flies  I’ve  use, 
hatches  I’ve  seen,  water  and  air  tem- 
peratures, and  more.  Those  reports 
represent  observations  on  state  wa- 
ters, and  strongly  suggest  that  the 
one  hatch  that  I’ve  seen  as  much  as  or 
more  than  any  other  is  the  Blue  Quill. 
I have  fished  over  trout  rising  to  that 
hatch  in  April,  late  May  and  early  lune 
and  again  in  fitly,  August  and  Septem- 
ber. Look  for  hatches  of  this  diminu- 
tive dark-gray  mayfly  around  midday 
in  the  spring  and  early  morning  with 
the  summer  hatches. 

rhe  fly  that  matches  the  Blue  Quill 
has  changed  dramatically  in  those  40 
years  of  record-keeping.  More  fly-tiers 
today  prefer  using  less  rigid  wings  so 
that  the  fly  doesn’t  twist  today’s  finer 
leaders.  They  use  hackle  tips  or  poly 
yarn  as  a substitute  for  the  stiff  wings 
of  the  past.  Today’s  Blue  Quill  might 
not  look  exactly  like  the  Blue  Quill  1 
used  more  than  40  years  ago.  Both 
work,  but  some  of  the  newer  materials 
float  the  fly  longer.  I still  opt  for  the 
eyed  peacock  herl,  stripped,  because 
of  its  realistic  appearance,  but  1 now 
use  hen  hackle  or  poly  wings. 

The  Blue  Quill  is  the  perfect  imi- 
tation for  early  season  matching  the 
hatches.  If  you  fish  the  state’s  early 
season  hatches  you  already  know  that 
many  of  these  mayflies  are  predomi- 
nantly gray.  Tie  some  Blue  Quills  in 
larger  sizes.  These  larger  Blue  Quills 
are  great  matches  for  many  of  the 
more  important  spring  hatches. O 

Blue  Quill 

Hook:  Size  14  to  18  dry  fly  hook. 
Thread:  Dark  gray  or  black,  6/0. 

Tail:  Medium-dun  hackle  fibers. 
Body:  Eyed  peacock  hcrl,  stripped. 
Wings:  Dark-gray  hen  hackle  or  gray 
poly  yarn. 

Hackle:  Light  dun. 


Use  an  eraser  and  rub  the  fine 
fibers  off  an  eyed  peacock  quill  and  tie 
in  by  the  tip  ( not  the  butt)  at  the  tail 
Wind  the  stripped  herl  forward.  Re- 
member, you  need  space  for  the  hackle 
at  the  eye,  so  leave  plenty  of  room. 

Add  a drop  of  cement  to  the  body  to 
prevent  it  from  splitting.  Cut  off  the 
excess  herl. 


1 • Tie  in  a piece  of  gray  poly  yarn 
just  behind  the  eye.  Make  it  about  the 
size  of  a wooden  matchstick  for  a size 
14  and  less  than  that  for  a smaller  fly. 
Wind  the  tying  thread  in  front  of  the 
poly  to  make  it  stand  upright.  Divide 
the  poly  by  taking  the  thread  through 
the  middle.  Then  make  a series  of 
figure  eights  to  finish. 


Tie  in  a few  gray  hackle  fibers  for 
the  tail.  Make  the  tail  the  length  of  the 
shank.  Clip  off  the  butts. 


Tie  in  one  long  light-dun  rooster 
hackle  with  the  dull  hackle  side  facing 
forward.  Clip  the  butt  and  wind  first 
behind  the  wing,  about  three  or  four 
turns  behind  the  wing  and  then  two 
times  in  front,  and  tie  in  the  hackle. 
Cut  off  the  hackle  tip,  and  trim  the 
wings  to  size.  They  should  be  the 
length  of  the  shank.  Then  finish  the 
head  with  the  tying  thread,  whip  fin- 
ish and  add  head  cement. 
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Fishing  the  Blue  Quill 

by  Carl  Haensel 


Pennsylvania  trout  streams  host  a large  number  of 
small,  grayish  mayflies  that  hatch  throughout  the  sea- 
son. Although  they  comprise  several  different  species, 
you  don’t  have  to  be  an  entomologist  to  catch  hsh  dur- 
ing a hatch.  However,  to  fish  to  any  hatch  of  small 
mayflies  effectively,  you  have  to  be  prepared. 

Look  for  gray,  over- 
cast days  as  a sign  that 
you  should  be  on  the 
lookout  for  a hatch. 

Before  you  leave 
home,  make  sure  you 
have  some  Blue  Quills 
in  a few  different 
sizes.  Similar  mayfly 
patterns  such  as  Blue- 
Wing  Olives  should 
be  in  your  box  as  well, 
and  maybe  even  a few 
emerger  patterns  in  a 
similar  size. 

When  you  get  to 
the  stream  and  see  a 
hatch,  watch  and  wait.  Get  down  on  your  hands  and 
knees  and  observe  what  the  fish  are  actually  doing.  It’s 
virtually  impossible  to  stand  high  above  them  and  see 
how  they  are  feeding,  plus  it  spooks  the  heck  out  of 
most  trout.  Start  asking  questions.  Are  the  fish  mak- 
ing splashing  rises  chasing  emerging  mayflies?  How 
big  are  the  mayflies?  How  are  they  riding  on  the  water? 
If  you  see  plenty  of  dark  little  “sailboats”  drifting  down 
the  stream,  with  trout  sipping  them  in  one  by  one, 
then  you’re  in  luck.  It’s  a classic  small  mayfly  hatch. 
Once  you’ve  analyzed  the  rising  fish,  catch  a few  of  the 
mayflies  that  they  seem  to  be  feeding  on.  Remember, 
there  can  be  multiple  hatches  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
fish  will  not  always  be  feeding  on  the  largest  or  most 
obvious  insect  that  is  hatching.  If  the  tiny  mayfly  in 
your  hand  looks  similar  to  a Blue  Quill,  tie  one  on  and 
get  ready  to  start  casting. 

As  you  begin  to  fish,  approach  any  trout  feeding  on 
small  mayflies  cautiously.  They  will  not  be  as  aggres- 
sive as  when  they  are  feeding  on  a caddisfly  hatch,  and 
they  can  be  put  down  easily.  Avoid  selecting  a cast- 


ing position  that  is  directly  downstream  of  the  trout 
that  you  are  targeting.  Casting  from  this  position  will 
“line”  the  fish  repeatedly,  and  they  will  stop  feeding. 
Instead,  get  slightly  to  the  side  and  below  the  fish  that 
you  are  targeting.  Remember  to  always  work  the  clos- 
est fish  to  you  first.  You  will  catch  more  fish  this  way, 

and  avoid  spooking 
fish,  too.  If  the  trout 
that  you  are  casting 
to  is  feeding  in  quick 
sequence,  your  cast 
can  be  significantly 
different  than  if  it 
is  feeding  slowly.  A 
trout  feeding  in 
quick  sequence,  such 
as  every  three  or  four 
seconds,  is  swim- 
ming just  under  the 
surface  of  the  water. 
It  can  only  see  ob- 
jects on  the  surface 
that  are  a foot  or  two 
in  front  of  it,  depending  on  its  depth.  If  this  is  the 
case,  cast  so  your  fly  lands  just  a couple  of  feet  up- 
stream of  the  trout,  and  drifts  directly  over  it.  Re- 
member to  sweep  your  rod  downstream  when  the 
fish  takes  to  get  a good  hookset.  If  the  fish  is  rising  in 
a slow  rhythm  and  not  taking  flies  continuously,  that 
means  that  it  is  going  back  to  the  bottom  or  to  a hold- 
ing lie  between  feeding.  To  catch  this  fish,  you  will 
need  a longer  drift,  depending  on  the  depth  of  the 
water  that  the  trout  is  holding  in.  This  is  a key  rule 
of  dry  fly  fishing.  The  deeper  the  water,  the  longer  the 
drift  required.  You  do  not  want  to  cast  directly  above 
the  trout  in  deep  water,  since,  even  if  the  fish  sees  the 
fly,  it  rarely  will  dart  directly  to  the  surface  to  get  it. 
When  fishing  to  trout  rising  to  mayflies,  the  fish  may 
lazily  rise  to  the  surface,  follow  the  mayfly,  and  then 
suck  it  in.  They  may  do  this  with  your  fly,  and  you 
should  plan  the  drift  of  your  fly  before  you  cast.  Keep 
in  mind,  your  first  few  casts  to  any  fish  are  your  best 
shot  at  catching  it.O 


This  rainbow  inhaled  a small  Blue  Quill  as  it  floated  down- 
stream through  a pod  of  rising  trout.  Remember  to  keep  for- 
ceps handy  to  facilitate  hook  removal  of  a deeply  hooked  fish. 
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by  Linda  Steiner 


Want  to  be  a better  fly-fisherman?  Go  back  to  the  basic — 
bait.  You  don’t  have  to  thread  a redworm  on  a dry-fly 
hook  or  roll  cast  a clump  of  salmon  eggs,  but  return  to 
the  techniques  and  tenets 
of  baitfishing,  in  spirit.  Do 
this  and  you’ll  be  a more 
successful  fly  angler. 

All  preconceptions  and 
prejudices  aside,  what  is 
fly-fishing  most  like  in  the 
angling  universe?  It  doesn’t 
resemble  artificial  lure  fish- 
ing. With  few  exceptions, 
flies  aren’t  cast  and  reeled 
in  quickly.  There’s  no 
blade  of  a spinner  to  make 
turn  and  flash,  no  jointed 
body  of  a plug  to  set  wob- 
bling by  a fast  retrieve. 

Fishing  flies  is  like  fishing  fake  bait.  That  is  what  most 
flies  represent,  simulated  natural  foodstuffs  that  entice  fish 
to  feed  or  at  least  strike  as  a predatory  reaction.  Instead  of 
fishing  the  “real  thing,”  such  as  worms,  salmon  eggs,  grubs, 
minnows  and  crayfish,  fly  anglers  imitate  animate  bait 
with  inanimate  creations  of  fur,  feather,  tinsel,  synthetic 
fibers,  yarns  and  other  materials. 

In  its  development  and  practice,  fly-fishing  is  largely 
based  on  the  insect  life  in  and  around  waterways.  The 
“real  thing”  is  mostly  too  small,  lightweight  and  delicate 
to  impale  on  a hook  and  cast  using  spinning  or  baitcasting 
equipment.  Fly-fishing’s  unique  combination  of  a thick, 
heavy  line,  tipped  with  tapering,  narrow-gauge  mono- 
filament (or  equivalent)  allows  something  of  negligible 
weight  to  be  thrown  a distance.  That  “something”  is  usu- 
ally an  ersatz-insect,  fake  bait. 

Because  the  variety  of  artificial  flies  that  can  be  pur- 
chased or  fashioned  is  limitless,  this  aspect  of  fly-fishing 
has  overly  entranced  the  sport’s  practitioners.  Choosing 
or  imagining  and  making  new  flies  are  a lot  of  fun.  But  on 
the  stream,  it’s  an  angler’s  grounding  in  baitfishing  skills, 
or  his  willingness  to  learn  them,  that  can  change  a fly-pat- 
tern dilettante  into  a competent  fish  catcher  who  uses  flies. 


Hook  and  tippet  heresies 

“What’s  she  catching  them  on?”  The  fly  angler  asked  my 
friend.  They  were  fishing  the  prime  spot,  where  a side  run  en- 
tered the  larger  creek.  Plen- 
ty of  trout  were  rising  there. 
I was  some  yards  upstream 
on  a slow-moving  stretch. 
Big  mayflies  were  above  and 
on  the  water,  brown  drakes 
in  spinnerfall,  and  the  trout 
were  slurping  them  up. 

The  problem  was  that  to 
cast  the  big,  wind-resistant 
artificials  that  imitated 
these  mayflies,  the  rule  of 
matching  tippet  to  hook 
size  meant  that  I should 
have  a size  3x  or  4x  tippet. 
The  standard  formula  is  to 
divide  fly  size  by  4 and  add  1 to  get  the  proper  size  tippet  for 
the  fly.  In  the  situation  1 was  in,  that  wouldn’t  work.  1 tried  it, 
but  the  trout  kept  veering  off 

Something  in  my  approach  was  wrong,  and  the  bait  an- 
gler in  me  knew  what  it  was.  My  tippet  was  too  heavy. 
These  trout  were  in  a fished-over  section  of  public  stream, 
along  a road,  and  the  water  was  slow  and  clear.  They  were 
line-shy. 

If  I were  fishing  bait,  in  this  situation  I would  be  us- 
ing an  ultralight  spinning  rod  and  2-pound-test  line.  In- 
stead, I had  a fly  rod  and  a 3X  tippet.  That  3X  tippet 
was  equivalent  to  6-pound  test — way  too  thick  for  per- 
snickety trout!  But  it  was  the  right  one  according  to  the 
hook:tippet  ratio. 

Why  not  commit  heresy?  After  all,  the  formula  is  just  a 
way  for  fly  anglers  to  determine  what  stiffness  of  line  will 
let  them  cast  what  size  of  fly  the  best.  If  it  doesn’t  serve  the 
fishing  situation,  toss  it  out! 

I cut  back  the  leader  and  retied  the  last  couple  of  sec- 
tions, and  added  an  18-  to  20-inch  piece  of  7X  tippet 
material.  This  was  2.5-pound  test,  .004-inch  diameter,  as 
compared  to  the  .008-inch  diameter  of  the  3X.  It  was  half 
as  thick.  But  how  to  cast  the  heavy  fly? 


Fishing  flies  is  like  fishing  fake  bait.  That  is  what  most  flies 
represent,  simulated  natural  foodstuffs  that  entice  fish  to  feed 
or  at  least  strike  as  a predatory  reaction. 
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Ugly  casting  is  OK 

Classic  fly-rod  casting  is  beautiful  to  behold.  At  one  fa- 
vorite stream,  in  a state  park,  the  “fisherman’s  rest”  bench- 
es that  are  set  on  the  bank  above  the  water  are  frequented 
as  much  by  spectators  as  by  anglers.  The  classic  fly-rod 
cast,  high  and  long,  gives  fluid  motion  to  the  line  and  un- 
expected artistry  to  a sport  that’s  based  on  food-getting. 

In  the  traditional  cast,  the  angler’s  body  is  upright  and 
nearly  still,  the  forearm  rocks  in  metronome  tempo,  the 
rod  angle  never  deviates  from  between  10  and  2 on  the 
clock  face  and  always  in  the  same  shallow  plane,  and  the 
fly  line  transcribes  a narrow-waisted  ellipse. 

This  is  the  classic  ideal.  In  the  real  world,  it’s  not  neces- 
sarily, or  even  often,  the  way  to  get  fish. 

When  I was  presented  with  the  problem  of  how  to  get 
that  big  brown  drake  spinner  fly  to  the  fish  on  such  limp 
and  skinny  line,  there  was  only  one  answer.  And  it  came 
from  having  been  a baitfisherman.  I lobbed  it. 

Easy  and  slow,  as  if  it  were  a soft  cheese  ball  that  I didn’t 
want  to  fall  off  before  it  reached  the  water.  I started  the 
fly  behind  me  and  swung  it  sideways  and  onto  the  water 
above  the  feeding  fish.  The  splay-winged  fly  drifted  to 
the  trout,  one  I was  sure  had  refused  the  same  fly  on  the 
heavier  tippet  just  minutes  before.  The  trout  engulfed  the 
fly  with  a slurp  and  a splash. 

I fought  the  trout  carefully  and  patiently,  the  long  fly  rod 
making  besting  a fish  on  such  light  line  easier  than  it  would 


have  been  with  an  ultralight  spinning  rod.  I released  the 
fish  and  dressed  the  fly  with  flotant  while  the  creek  calmed 
down  and  the  other  trout  resumed  feeding.  Then  I caught 
another  and  another  and  another  and  another. 

Which  is  why  the  upstream  angler  asked  that  question. 
It  wasn’t  so  much  my  fly  pattern,  although  something  ap- 
proximating the  center-stage  ma\dly  helped.  It  was  being 
able  to  reach  into  my  fishing  arsenal  and  decide  that  the  best 
strategy  for  this  fly-fishing  situation  was  a baitfishing  one. 

Stealth  fishing 

Fly-fishermen  are  rarely  as  sneaky  as  they  should  be. 
Baitfishermen  aren’t  reluctant  to  stalk  fish  by  crouching 
low  and  sneaking  through  streamside  brush  to  set  up  a cast. 
They’re  ready,  able  and  more  than  willing  to  get  down  on 
hands  and  knees  to  crawl  through  mud  and  weeds,  to  end 
by  peering  over  the  edge  of  the  bank  or  a log  and  flicking 
in  a cast.  They’ll  get  scraped  and  dirty,  and  more  wet  than 
they  had  planned,  to  get  the  fish. 

The  image  of  a fly  angler  in  his  tweeds,  with  his  bamboo 
rod  and  ghillie,  still  haunts  the  21st  century  fly-fisherman. 
That  old-time  figure  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  ram- 
rod straight,  the  lord  of  the  river.  Or  so  he  thought  he  was. 
All  we  have  are  fading  photos.  We  can’t  check  his  creel. 

Sometimes  standing  in  center-flow,  casting  “far  and 
fine”  is  what  works.  But  when  it  doesn’t,  the  fly  angler 
needs  to  assume  a humble  stance,  literally.  Bow  down  to 


Bow  down  to  the  trout.  Grovel  if  you  need  to.  That  is,  lower  your  silhouette  so  the  fish  can’t  see  you.  And  keep  your  casting 
motion  as  low  as  possible.  A fly  rod  and  line  can  be  worked  in  a horizontal  or  canted  plane,  as  well  as  an  overhead  one. 
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When  the  trout  turn  away  again  from  the  “fly  of  the  day,”  try  something 
different.  That  difference  can  be  extreme — snip  off  the  March  Brown 
that  matches  the  hatch  and  tie  on  a black  caddis — or  it  can  be  subtle. 


the  trout.  Grovel  if  you  need  to.  That  is,  lower 
your  silhouette  so  the  fish  can’t  see  you.  And 
keep  your  casting  motion  as  low  as  possible.  A 
fly  rod  and  line  can  be  worked  in  a horizontal  or 
canted  plane,  as  well  as  an  overhead  one. 

Buy  waders.  No  one  can  fish,  either  fly  or  bait, 
effectively  in  hip  boots.  Be  proud  to  have  worn 
the  knees  out.  1 have  been  up  to  my  waist  in  wa- 
ter that  is  less  than  3 feet  deep  more  times  than 
in  deeper  water,  because  I am  on  my  knees  and 
staying  low.  Be  sly.  That’s  a lesson  a bait  angler 
learns  early. 

Change  for  the  sake  of  change 

The  best  baitfishermen  carry  a variety  of  baits  that  ri- 
vals the  number  of  patterns  that  fly  anglers  have  in  their 
boxes.  Live  minnows,  salted  minnows,  salmon  eggs,  jarred 
commercial  baits,  cheese,  grubs,  worms  and  more.  When 
the  catching  slows  on  one  bait,  they  spur  additional  strikes 
simply  by  changing  to  something  else.  Especially  on  pop- 
ular, stocked  trout  streams,  changing  bait  for  the  sake  of 
change  seems  to  work. 

When  the  trout  turn  away  again  from  the  “fly  of  the  day,’’ 
try  something  different.  That  difference  can  be  extreme — 
snip  off  the  March  Brown  that  matches  the  hatch  and  tie 
on  a black  caddis — or  it  can  be  subtle. 

On  one  favorite  water,  the  trout  are  fished  over  regularly 


with  the  local  fly  shop’s  comparadun-style  tie,  during  the 
stream’s  premier  mayfly  hafch.  Eventually  they  turn  away 
from  “anofher  one  of  fhose”  floating  by.  Switching  to  a 
parachute-style  imitation  or  a conventional  tie  of  the  same 
size  and  color  pattern  often  brings  strikes. 

Applying  baitfishing  techniques  to  fly-fishing  will  have 
you  using  ridiculously  light  tippets,  making  sloppy  casts, 
casting  flies  fhaf  don’f  match  the  hatch,  and  moving  along 
the  creek  like  you’re  on  the  “Most  Wanted”  list.  You  might 
raise  a few  eyebrows  among  fellow  fly  anglers  and  even 
hear  a snicker.  But  if  any  of  those  “Compleat  Anglers” 
stoops  to  criticize  you,  just  remind  them — Izaak  Walton 
was  a baitfisherman.O 


Want  to  be  a better  fly-fisherman?  Go  back  to  the 
basic — bait.  You  don’t  have  to  thread  a redworm 
on  a dry-fly  hook  or  roll  cast  a clump  of  salmon 
eggs,  but  return  to  the  techniques  and  tenets  of 
baitfishing,  in  spirit. 
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Best  Fishing  and  Boating  in  PA  State  Parks 


Neshaminy 

hy  Kelly  Houghton  State  Park 


'll  Ji 

If  searching  for  a unique  state  park 
with  countless  activities,  travel  no 
farther  than  Neshaminy  State  Park, 
located  in  lower  Bucks  County.  Sepa- 
rated from  New  Jersey  by  the  Dela- 
ware River,  the  330-acre  state  park  is  a 
perfect  day  use  recreational  area. 

The  state  park  is  relatively  young  in 
relation  to  other  parks  in  the  state,  hav- 
ing been  in  operation  for  only  52  years. 
Neshaminy  State  Park  was  the  former 
estate  of  Robert  Logan.  A descendant 
of  James  Logan,  colonial  secretary  to 
founder  William  Penn,  Mr.  Logan’s 
property  was  a gift  to  the  Common- 
wealth upon  his  death  in  1956. 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


Robert  Logan’s  estate  has  now 
flourished  into  the  gem  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  offering  a variety  of  recre- 
ational opportunities  that  are  exceed- 
ingly popular.  “During  the  summer, 
picnicking  and  swimming  are  our 
most  popular  activities,  and  during 
the  spring,  winter,  and  fall,  trail  use  is 
our  most  popular  activity,”  said  state 
park  Manager  Josh  Swartley. 

Since  Neshaminy  lacks  a beach 
and  swimming  from  shore  isn’t  per- 
mitted, visitors  cool  off  during  the 
summer  months  in  the  park’s  large 
swimming  pool  and  children’s  spray 
pool.  A food  concession,  bathhouse, 
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playground,  and  restrooms  are  all 
located  close  to  the  pools,  which  are 
open  from  the  Memorial  Day  week- 
end to  Labor  Day.  The  swimming  fee 
for  the  pool  is  $7  per  person.  If  with  a 
group  of  15  or  more  during  the  week, 
the  rate  is  $5.00  per  person.  For  ad- 
ditional family  fun,  picnic  shelters  are 
availalile  on  a hrst-come,  hrst-serve 
basis.  Two  pavilions  are  also  avail- 
able and  may  be  reserved  for  a fee. 
The  PlayMasters  Theatre  Workshop, 
on  State  Road,  also  offers  year-round 
entertainment. 

Hikers,  walkers  and  joggers  are  also 
attracted  hy  the  park’s  4 miles  of  trails. 

(article  continued  on  page  34) 
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The  Logan  Walk,  which  was  once  the 
original  drive  to  the  former  Robert 
Logan  Home,  is  a paved,  tree-lined 
trail.  At  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  Logan  Walk,  you  can  pick  up  the 
trailheads  for  the  River  Walk  Trail.  The 
River  Walk’s  outside  loop  is  a shoreline 
adventure,  providing  hikers  with  great 
views  of  the  river,  boating  traffic  and 
tidal  marsh  area.  If  interested  in  dis- 
covering the  park’s  plant  and  animal 
life,  the  inner  loop  is  ideal. 

If  interested  in  a unique  outdoor 
experience,  visit  the  tidal  marsh  and 
estuary.  The  Tidal  Marsh  Natural 
Area  makes  up  71  acres  of  the  state 
park  and  contains  wetlands,  in  ad- 
dition to  unique  plants  and  animals. 
The  park’s  estuary  is  also  a distinctive 
feature.  Even  though  the  Delaware 
River  flows  anofher  1 16  miles  before 
it  meets  the  ocean,  when  the  tide 
comes  in  at  a New  Jersey  beach,  the 
water  also  rises  at  Neshaminy  State 
Park.  Because  tides  affect  this  part  of 
the  river,  it’s  known  as  an  estuary. 

lust  as  the  American  Indians  were 
successful  in  using  fhe  rise  and  fall 
of  tides  to  trap  fish,  anglers  today  are 
continuing  to  find  success  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  Neshaminy  Creek.  The 
most  popular  warmwater  fish  species 
to  cast  a line  for  are  largemouth  bass, 
catfish,  and  panfish,  which  are  catch- 
able  in  any  month. 

During  the  spring  season,  fish- 
ermen regularly  visit  the  park  for 
striped  bass.  The  striped  bass  is  the 
largest  member  of  the  true  bass  fam- 
ily and  can  live  in  both  freshwater  and 
saltwater  environments.  Beginning 
in  the  spring,  striped  bass  may  travel 
up  to  100  miles  inland  to  spawn  and 
feed  predominantly  on  members  of 
the  herring  family  such  as  gizzard 
shad  and  threadfin  shad.  According 
to  Swartley,  live  herring  or  cut  her- 
ring, live  shiners,  and  artificial  lures 
all  work  well  for  bass. 

Concerning  where  to  locate  strip- 
ers, shores,  bays,  and  estuaries  are  its 
most  common  habitats.  At  Neshami- 
ny, striped  bass  are  most  commonly 
caught  along  the  jetty  at  the  marina 
and  at  the  mouth  of  Neshaminy  Creek. 


Neshaminy  Creek  separates  the  marina 
from  the  majority  of  the  park’s  acre- 
age and  is  a popular  stretch  of  water  to 
fish.  Striped  bass  are  also  frequently 
caught  along  and  coves  or  slack  water 
areas  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Another  popular  spring  and  early 
summer  fish  is  shad.  Shad  have  re- 
cently made  a considerable  come- 
back and  offer  good  sport  fishing  in 
the  Delaware  River.  Freshwater  fish- 
ing for  American  shad  begins  when 
these  fish  move  from  the  ocean  into 
the  Delaware  River  to  spawn.  Ameri- 
can shad  aren’t  typically  interested 
in  food  when  moving  upriver  to 
spawn.  However,  this  won’t  keep 
them  from  readily  hitting  small  lures 
and  flies.  April,  May,  and  June  are  the 
best  months  to  target  shad  on  the 
Delaware.  Although  a nice-size  fish, 
reaching  up  to  30  inches  in  length, 
most  anglers  prefer  to  smoke  the 
meat  because  of  bones. 

When  the  weather  heats  up,  large- 
mouth  bass  and  catfish  are  the  pop- 
ular summer  species.  Several  bass 
tournaments  are  held  each  summer  at 
the  park  marina.  The  winter  season 
draws  anglers  who  are  fans  of  pan- 
fishing, while  the  fall  presents  oppor- 
tunities for  muskies.  Although  musky 
fishermen  are  sparse,  the  possibility  of 
pulling  in  a musky  still  exists.  “J  have 
heard  stories  of  some  monster  musk- 
ies being  caught  by  the  marina,”  said 
Manager  Swartley. 

The  state  park  also  offers  excite- 
ment for  more  than  just  anglers.  Ca- 
noeing and  kayaking  are  popular  with 
park  visitors  who  prefer  calmer  waters 
and  scenic  views  of  the  shoreline,  tidal 
marsh  areas,  and  estuary.  However,  if 
you  crave  a fast-paced  excursion  and 
boating  is  your  passion,  Neshaminy 
State  JArrk  is  your  answer.  Unlimited 
horsepower  motors,  which  are  permit- 
ted on  park  water  and  on  the  Delaware 
River,  attract  boaters,  water  skiers,  jet 
skiers,  and  other  water  sport  enthusi- 
asts who  love  the  thrill  of  speed. 

The  park’s  boating  popularity  is 
evident  from  its  busy,  370-slip  ma- 
rina. The  marina’s  slips  are  high  in 
demand  and  typically  you  must  put 


your  name  on  a waiting  list  to  get  a 
seasonal  slip.  Transient  slips  may  be 
available  on  a first  come  first  serve 
basis  for  shorter  periods.  Private 
boats  may  be  launched  at  one  of  tJae 
state  park’s  two  launching  areas.  One 
launch  is  located  within  the  protect- 
ed waters  of  the  state  park’s  marina. 
The  other  is  located  on  state  park 
grounds,  adjacent  to  the  marina,  and 
launches  directly  into  the  Delaware 
River.  A daily  launch  ramp  fee  of  $ 1 0 
is  charged.  A yearly  launch  pass  is 
also  available  for  $100.  For  informa- 
tion on  the  marina,  slip  availability  or 
launch  ramp  activity,  call  the  marina 
office  at  215-826-1662. 

The  summer  months  attract  excep- 
tionally large  crowds  of  boaters.  For 
prime  fishing  conditions  on  calmer 
waters,  dedicated  anglers  should  avoid 
summer  weekends  and  typically  find 
greater  success  on  weekdays.  Boat- 
ers should  also  be  aware  of  the  high 
weekend  boating  traffic,  busy  launch- 
es and  parking  space  for  boat  trailers. 
Although  Neshaminy  normally  has 
enough  room  to  accommodate  ev- 
eryone, they  have  had  to  turn  people 
away  on  busy  weekends  in  the  past. 

The  busy  boating  waters  and 
crowded  launch  ramps  indicate  a state 
park  that  is  an  extremely  popular  day 
escape  and  weekend  retreat.  “Our  av- 
erage yearly  attendance  over  the  last 
10  years  is  486,386,”  said  Manager 
Swartley.  Perhaps  the  large  attendance 
numbers  are  a result  of  the  state  park 
being  only  a 22-minute  drive  from 
Philadelphia  and  an  hour  and  a half 
drive  from  New  York  City.  Or  perhaps 
crowds  visit  for  the  notable  boating, 
fishing,  hiking,  and  family  activities. 
Regardless  of  your  reason,  you  cer- 
tainly don’t  want  to  miss  the  unique, 
outdoor  experience  that  Neshaminy 
State  Park  has  waiting  for  you. 

Neshaminy  State  Park  itself  can  be 
easily  reached  from  the  PA  132  (Street 
Road)  Exit  off  Interstate  95.  For  ad- 
ditional information  on  Nashaminy 
State  Park,  call  the  state  park  office 
at  215-639-4538  or  access  informa- 
tion online  at  www.dcnr.state.pa.us/ 
stateparks.Q 
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For  most  folks,  river  walleye  fishing  is  a cold-weather  affair. 
Without  a doubt,  some  of  the  best  river  walleye  fishing 
takes  place  from  late  fall  through  early  winter,  when  fish 
are  concentrated  in  easy-to-recognize,  slow-current  pools. 
But  does  this  mean  one  should  abandon  the  rivers  for  the 
lakes  when  the  walleye  season  reopens  in  early  May?  I sug- 
gest not.  Adapt  your  tactics  to  reflect  the  changes  in  wall- 
eye behavior  during  the  warm-weather  months  and  you’ll 
continue  to  fare  well  on  rivers. 


by  Jeff  Knapp 

photos  by  the  author 


Adapt  your  tactics  to  reflect  the 
changes  in  walleye  behavior  during 
the  warm-weather  months  and  you’ll 
continue  to  fare  well  on  rivers. 


Late  spring  through  early  fall,  successful  river  walleye 
tactics  take  into  account  the  fact  that  walleyes  use  a variety 
of  habitats.  Here’s  a look  at  four  such  patterns. 

Springtime  tailrace  walleyes 

Unless  river  levels  rise  to  near-flood  levels,  you’ll  always 
hnd  some  walleyes  in  the  tailrace  areas.  And  during  the 
hrst  few  weeks  of  the  new  season,  before  the  mass  of  wall- 
eyes has  completed  its  downriver  exodus,  tailrace  fishing 
can  be  very  good. 

First,  when  hshing  below  any  navigation  dam,  safety 
is  the  primary  consideration.  A restricted  area  exists  be- 
low such  dams,  the  downriver  boundary  that  is  roughly 
marked  by  a line  even  with  the  downriver  end  of  the  ap- 
proach wall  leading  into  the  lock  chamber.  By  this  time  of 
year,  warning  buoys  will  have  been  put  in  place  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  (on  the  navigable  rivers  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania). Observe  safety  precautions  diligently. 

Shorefishing  in  tailrace  areas  is  legal  in  most  places, 
though  access  varies  from  spot  to  spot.  Poor  behavior  by 
the  public  has  closed  access  to  some  spots  that  were  once 
available.  On  several  Allegheny  River  dams,  hshing  plat- 
forms have  been  constructed  at  power  generating  facilities. 
The  same  is  true  on  the  lower  section  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  The  best  way  to  determine  the  status  of  a spot  is  to 
drive  there  and  check  it  out. 

Several  tactics  can  be  fruitful  during  the  spring  in  tail- 
race  areas.  The  physical  layout  of  the  spot  has  a lot  to  do 
with  what’s  productive  and  what’s  not. 

Warm-Weather  River  Walleyes 

When  the  walleye  season  reopens  in  early  May  fol- 
lowing a month-and-a-half  hiatus,  the  hsh  will  have 
recently  completed  spawning.  Water  temperatures 
will  be  in  the  mid-50  degree  range,  and  in  general 
will  be  rising.  While  frigid  water  temperatures  kept 
the  fish  confined  in  slackwater  pools  and  eddies  from 
November  through  the  first  of  April,  that’s  no  longer 
the  case.  Following  the  spawn,  walleyes  disperse  to  a 
variety  of  river  settings. 

On  navigable  rivers,  some  fish  will  remain  in  the 
tailwater  area  below  dams — quality  habitat  that  is 
always  rich  in  food.  Deep  pools  will  still  contain 
walleyes,  but  when  they  are  feeding,  the  fish  tend  to 
relocate  to  faster  water  outside  these  slow-current 
areas.  On  river  sections  like  the  middle  portion  of 
the  Allegheny,  it’s  common  to  find  walleyes  close  to 
some  of  the  fastest  water,  especially  during  the  heat  of 
the  summer.  Riffles  feeding  pools  and  runs  will  hold 
warm-weather  ‘eyes,  provided  there  are  rocks  and 
ledges  for  the  fish  to  hold  behind.  During  the  sum- 
mer I often  find  walleyes  in  faster  water  than  small- 
mouth  bass,  a species  well-known  for  its  attraction  to 
current. — }K. 


A typical  tailrace  features  a shallow  reef  located  a good 
distance  below  the  dam.  The  dam  discharge  scours  the 
river  bottom,  depositing  rocks,  gravel  and  sand  downriver. 
This  reef  is  usually  a safe  distance  below  the  dam.  Feeding 
walleyes  will  relate  to  this  shallow  structure,  holding  along 
its  edges  and  moving  up  on  top. 

Leadhead  jigs  tipped  with  natural  or  soft-bodied  imita- 
tion minnows  excel  when  working  along  the  edges  of  these 
structures.  Minnow-shaped  crankbaits  and  jerkbaits  are 
effective  for  fishing  the  shallow  tops  of  these  humps,  which 
typically  top  out  in  about  3 to  4 feet  of  water. 

Shore  anglers  who  soak  live  minnows  on  bait  rigs  do 
well  the  first  couple  of  weeks  of  the  season.  Spots  that 
feature  a variety  of  quality  characteristics  tend  to  produce 
more  fish  than  places  with  few  physical  characteristics. 
The  area  below  the  Ohio  River’s  Dashields  Dam,  where 
Sewickley  Creek  joins,  is  one  such  good  spot. 

Drifting  midriver  runs 

The  past  few  summers  have  provided  a Jekyll  and  Hyde 
deal  in  terms  of  water  levels.  One  year  rivers  run  bank 
full  and  muddy;  the  next,  drought  conditions  provide 
low,  clear  water.  When  faced  with  the  latter,  drifting  along 
midriver  channels  while  pitching/dragging  a bait  can  be  a 
great  summertime  walleye  ploy. 

In  free-flowing  rivers  like  portions  of  the  Allegheny, 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  miles  of  river  sections  pro- 
vide moderate  current  and  depth,  as  well  as  bottoms  con- 
toured with  rocks  and  ledges.  At  first,  these  spots  might 
seem  a bit  humdrum.  But  once  you’ve  fished  such  a place, 
you  get  a feel  for  its  walleye-holding  potential. 

I like  runs  fed  by  riffle  areas.  Such  places  offer  walleyes 
the  option  of  migrating  up  into  the  faster  water  to  feed.  The 
run  is  the  transition  area  where  the  river  deepens  and  slows. 
Excellent  cover  may  be  on  the  bank — wood,  boulders,  small 
current-deflecting  points — but  when  the  water  is  warm  and 
low,  walleyes  often  vacate  the  banks  for  the  midriver  areas. 

Fishing  these  spots  is  easy.  Simply  let  the  boat  drift  with 
the  current.  Use  the  trolling  motor  to  keep  the  bow  point- 
ed upriver,  and  to  make  course  corrections  as  needed  if  the 
wind  pushes  the  boat  around. 

One  of  the  best  presentations  to  use  during  the  drift  is  a 
4-  to  6-inch  sinking  worm.  I use  a 1/0  offset  worm  hook, 
and  a light  (1/16-  to  1/8-ounce)  bullet  slip  sinker  to  Tex- 
as rig  it.  While  the  worm  will  sink  on  its  own,  the  bullet 
weight  quickens  the  decent  and  gives  you  better  control. 

As  the  boat  drifts  down  the  middle  of  the  river,  make  short 
pitch  casts  to  the  side.  Keeping  a tight  line,  slowly  retrieve 
the  bait,  incorporating  an  occasional  lift  or  twitch.  Don’t  get 
too  erratic.  Walleyes  prefer  baits  that  are  easy  to  track. 

In  deeper  runs,  water  10  feet  or  deeper,  you  can  fish 
the  rig  vertically,  letting  it  bump  on  or  near  the  bottom. 
Walleyes  will  be  able  to  see  the  bait  in  the  clear  water,  and 
they’ll  move  up  for  it. 
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The  benefit  of  this  method  is  that  you  can  fish  for  scat- 
tered walleyes  while  covering  water  efficiently. 

Bridge  pier  river  walleyes 

Western  Pennsylvania  walleye  expert  Keith  Eshbaugh 
plies  the  rivers  of  the  region  12  months  of  the  year.  And 
during  the  summer,  he  often  finds  walleyes  relating  to 
bridge  piers. 

According  to  Eshbaugh,  bridge  piers  funnel  current  and 
baitfish.  Cover  is  often  found  on  these  structures,  too,  as 
branches  become  lodged  during  high-water  events.  And  the 
same  current  that  attracts  baitfish  also  scours  depressions  at 
the  base  of  the  pier,  adding  edges  and  ambush  points. 

Though  Eshbaugh  uses  jigs  much  of  the  time,  when 
fishing  bridge  piers  he’ll  often  rely  on  a drop-shot  rig. 
Drop  shots  place  the  sinker  on  the  bottom  with  the  hook 
located  a foot  or  two  up  the  line.  This  is  an  ideal  setup 
for  presenting  the  bait  up  a bit,  which  is  often  the  case  as 
walleyes  relate  to  the  side  of  the  bridge  pier. 

The  way  Eshbaugh  fishes  a pier  depends  on  its  depths 
and  current  level.  On  piers  in  moderately  shallow  water, 
10  feet  or  less,  he’ll  often  hold  the  boat  off  the  upriver  end 
of  the  pier,  pitch  the  rig  in,  and  allow  it  to  drift  along  the 
structure.  If  the  current  is  too  fast,  or  the  pier  is  in  water 
that’s  too  deep,  he’ll  let  the  boat  drift  with  the  current  as 
the  sinker  ticks  the  bottom. 

Eshbaugh  uses  round  lead  drop-shot  weights  in  the  1/8- 
to  1/4-ounce  range.  His  hook  choice  is  a number  4 octopus- 
style  bait  hook.  WTiile  live  minnows  are  effective  with  this 
rigging,  Eshbaugh  has  experienced  excellent  results  using  a 
3-inch  soft-bodied  biodegradable  minnow  in  black  shad  or 
smelt  patterns.  He  fishes  the  setup  on  10/4  superfine. 


One  of  the  best  presentations  to  use 
during  the  drift  is  a 4-  to  6-inch 
sinking  worm. 


Tailout  river  walleyes 

One  of  the  more  consistent  walleye  producers  during 
the  warm  months  is  the  tailout  area  ot  large  river  pools. 
This  is  the  area  where  the  pool  shallows,  increasing  in  speed 
before  it  dumps  into  the  riffie  and/or  run  below.  With  the 
arrival  of  summer  such  places  often  feature  clumps  of  mil- 
foil and  eelgrass,  providing  additional  cover.  Early  and  late 
in  the  day,  and  during  rainy  or  cloudy  days,  it's  common 
to  catch  river  walleyes  in  a foot  or  two  of  water  from  such 
spots.  And  they  act  like  river  smallies,  fighting  hard  and 
sloshing  around  on  the  surface. 

One  of  the  best  ways  I’ve  found  to  catch  these  fish  is 
to  use  a fluke-style  soft  jerkbait.  Rig  a 5-inch  bait  on  a 
3/0  worm  hook.  Ones  the  incorporate  a fight  cylindrical 
weight  to  the  hook  shank  work  well.  The  weight  acts  as  a 
keel,  toning  down  the  action  of  the  bait. 

Hold  the  boat  above  the  shallow  tailout  zone  and  make 
long  casts  quartering  downriver.  Let  the  bait  swing  down 
with  the  current  as  you  slowly  twitch  it  back  upriver.  Once 
the  bait’s  swing  is  complete,  and  it’s  hanging  straight  down- 
river, let  it  hang  in  the  current  a few  seconds,  which  often 
triggers  a strike.  Then  continue  slowly  twitching  the  bait 
back  to  the  boat.  River  walleyes  like  to  follow  a bait,  so  let  it 
hang  for  a second  or  two  before  pulling  it  out  of  the  water. 
You  need  clear  to  stained  water  for  the  tailout  pattern.  O 
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by  John  Allen 

During  the  summer,  there  are  many  opportunities  when  it 
comes  to  deciding  what  type  of  hsh  to  pursue.  The  rock 
bass  is  an  often  overlooked  hsh  that  will  hit  a lot  of  dif- 
terent  baits  that  might  typically  be  used  for  other  species 
of  hsh.  Rock  bass  are  found  in  signihcant  numbers  in 
many  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers  in  Pennsylvania  and  can  be 
caught  using  a variety  of  methods. 

Rock  bass  are  easily  recognized  by  their  red  eyes,  mottled 
with  dark  brown  on  a lighter  background  body,  and  their 
rather  large  mouths  in  relation  to  their  body.  However, 
many  times  I have  seen  people  mistake  them  for  small- 
mouth  bass,  because  they  seem  to  have  somewhat  similar 
features  in  coloration  and  sometimes  eyes.  Most  times  it 
is  because  the  rock  bass  and  small  mouth  bass  are  found  in 
similar  environments  and  people  just  do  not  take  the  time 
to  know  the  species  that  are  in  the  body  of  water  they  are 
hshing.  The  key  feature  of  a rock  bass  that  differs  from  a 
smallmouth  bass  is  that  they  have  a dark  spot  on  each  scale 
below  their  lateral  line  that  forms  between  eight  and  10 
rows  of  horizontal  lines. 

Tackle 

When  specihcally  targeting  rock  bass,  the  tackle  used 
varies  slightly.  With  spinning  tackle  an  ultralight  or  light 
action  rod  is  typically  best  to  use.  Line  between  41b  and 
6lb  test  is  usually  preferred  for  sensitivity  when  detecting 
light  hits  that  rock  bass  often  provide.  When  selecting  a 
hook  for  live  bait,  normally  you  want  to  pick  a larger  hook 
than  you  might  use  on  that  rod  and  line  combination.  My 
favorite  is  a size  4,  but  anything  between  a size  2 and  a size 
6 should  be  good.  If  you  go  too  small,  the  rock  bass  will 
tend  to  swallow  the  hooks  more  as  they  are  usually  pretty 


fast  at  fully  inhaling  bait.  This  is  why  the  lighter  the  rod 
and  tackle  the  better  it  can  sometimes  be  when  targeting 
these  hsh.  However,  with  artihcial  baits,  you  might  want 
to  stay  with  6lb  test  and  a light  action  rod  due  to  the  size 
of  some  lures  that  are  effective  on  rock  bass. 

Along  with  spin  hshing,  hy  hshing  for  rock  bass  is  be- 
coming more  popular  and  can  provide  a good  bit  of  fun  as 
well.  I’ll  normally  use  either  a 6wt,  since  most  of  the  times 
you’re  hshing  in  the  same  summer  hang  outs  as  largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass.  The  flies  I typically  like  to  use  are 
sunhsh  poppers.  Woolly  Buggers,  and  large  nymphs. 

Balts,  lures 

When  using  live  bait  a variety  of  items  typically  work 
very  well.  Usually  the  best  live  baits  will  include  worms, 
minnows,  crayhsh,  and  hellgrammites.  As  for  artihcial 
lures  there  is  an  even  larger  selection  that  could  be  pro- 
ductive, but  day  in  and  day  out  the  most  productive  lures 
are  inline  spinners,  small  crankbaits,  small  spinnerbaits, 
jigs,  smaller  soft  plastics,  and  smaller  top  water  lures.  Nor- 
mally I’ll  stick  with  smaller  baits  when  hshing  specihcally 
for  rock  bass  so  that  I have  a better  chance  to  catch  more 
of  them.  Although  larger  baits  a lot  of  the  times  catch 
the  larger  hsh.  With  the  size  of  a rock  bass’  mouth,  even 
when  they  are  only  a few  inches,  they  can  take  most  nor- 
mal sized  bass  baits.  However,  this  would  require  you  to 
change  your  rod  and  line  setup  to  something  heavier  that 
will  be  able  to  hsh  the  larger  baits  right. 

Stream,  river  fishing 

During  the  summer  months  rock  bass  will  move  from 
their  usual  lies  in  shallow  eddies,  rock  ledges,  and  near 
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submerged  logs  to  deeper  water  that  offers  the  same  type 
of  cover.  On  warm,  sunny  days  they  will  move  into  the 
shaded  deep  pools  of  the  stream  or  river.  They  return  to 
their  normal  spring  lies  during  the  early  mornings  and 
evenings  to  feed  in  the  shallow  riffles  or  in  the  upper  por- 
tions of  pools  where  current  carries  in  food.  They  will 
continue  these  same  patterns  throughout  the  summer  in 
normal  flows. 

When  fishing  for  rock  bass,  it  can  be  advantageous  to 
approach  a pool  from  behind  it  if  possible.  Usually  you 
want  to  cast  the  bait  or  lure  into  the  upstream  end  of  a 
pool  or  eddy.  Then  reel  slowly  across  the  current  using 
a stop  and  go  retrieve  while  feeling  for  strikes.  On  days 
when  the  water  is  clear  you  will  sometimes  see  quick  flash- 
es from  fast-striking  fish.  During  the  retrieve 
erratic  movement  from  the  bait  can  of- 
ten entice  fish  that  are  interested 
in  striking. 

Another  productive 
way  is  to  use 
either  a canoe 
or  kayak  and  go 
from  pool  to  pool 
in  search  of  the  best 
spots.  Rock  bass  are  rela- 
tively hard  to  spook  in  water  that 
is  not  clear.  Taking  the  watercraft  over 
the  hole  first  should  not  completely  mess 
up  the  pool,  but  if  there  is  a way  you  can  avoid  the  area 
where  the  fish  will  most  likely 
be,  then  it  would  be  highly  ad- 
visable to  take  this  approach. 


or  humps  with  sand  or  gravel  bottoms.  They  also  tend  to 
hold  around  submerged  weed  lines  where  they  are  often 
intermixed  with  sunfish. 

I find  that  using  slow-moving  baits  around  rocky  reefs 
is  very  productive  as  the  rock  bass  will  hang  in  the  rock 
crevices  and  attack  the  bait  as  it  goes  by.  Like  when  stream 
or  river  fishing  erratic  movements  from  the  bait  can  entice 
strikes  from  fish  that  might  be  hesitant. 

This  fast  action  makes  them  relatively  easy  targets  for 
young  or  inexperienced  anglers  to  catch.  Also,  they  have 
a nice  flakey  meat  that  can  make  them  quite  appetizing 
when  cooked  in  your  favorite  deep  fry  batter  or  breading. 
So  the  next  time  you’re  having  a slow  day  fishing,  whether 
it  be  for  bass  or  sunfish,  try  to  find  one  of  the  areas  men- 
tioned in  a stream,  river,  or  lake  and  give 
rock  bass  fishing  a try.  I’m  sure  you  won’t 
be  disappointed. O 


Rock  bass  are  often 
called  “red  eyes”  for 
obvious  reasons. 


illustration-Ted  Walke 


Lakes 

Rock  bass  tend  to  inhabit 
lakes  with  clear  water  and 
moderate  vegetation.  Lakes 
with  a lot  of  vegetation  tend 
to  have  rather  poor  numbers 
of  them,  if  any  at  all.  Lakes 
can  be  a pretty  productive 
way  to  target  rock  bass  in  the 
summer  months.  However, 
do  not  expect  to  find  them 
in  groups,  because  they  will 
be  much  more  scattered  than 
they  were  in  the  spring  or 
how  you  would  find  them  in 
a stream  or  river.  Usually  they 
can  be  found  around  struc- 
ture that  is  between  10  and  20 
feet.  Usually  the  best  struc- 
ture to  look  for  in  the  sum- 
mer is  rocky  reefs  and  points 
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by  Deborah  Weisberg 

Ask  most  anglers  how  they  first  got  hooked  on  fishing  and 
chances  are  they’ll  tell  you  they  first  caught  bluegills.  Their 
gem-like  coloring,  bountiful  numbers,  and  willingness 
to  do  battle  make  them — pound-for-pound — a coveted 
catch,  especially  for  anglers  with  entry-level  skills.  Find- 
ing trophy  ‘gills,  though,  is  no  pint-size  challenge.  “It  takes 
a little  more  finesse  to  attract  big  bull  bluegills,”  says  Bob 
Lorantas,  who  leads  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Warm- 
water  Unit.  “Once  they  get  fished  over,  they  get  finicky 
pretty  quickly.” 

Although  bluegills  can  be  targeted  any  time  of  year, 
springtime  offers  a distinct  advantage  because  they  typi- 
cally are  found  in  colonies  near  shore.  “The  month  of  May 
is  prime  time  for  bluegills,”  Lorantas  says.  “That’s  when 
you’ll  see  them  in  the  littoral  zones — where  light  pen- 
etrates to  the  bottom  of  a lake — preparing  to  spawn.” 

The  reproductive  ritual  is  triggered  by  warming  wa- 
ter— typically  65  to  70  degrees — and  lengthening  periods 
of  daylight,  although  it  can  occur  intermittently  over  a 
prolonged  period  if  a cold  snap  or  other  disturbance  in- 
terrupts the  process,  Lorantas  says.  “Depending  on  con- 
ditions, a bluegill  spawn  can  go  from  May  through  lune 
and  even  into  luly.”  High-water  areas  over  softer  substrate, 
such  as  sand  or  decomposing  leaf  litter,  near  underwater 
plant  beds  or  other  structure  create  ideal  spawning  habitat, 
he  says.  “Bluegills  relate  best  to  vertical  structure  where 
they  can  pick  crustaceans  off  the  stalks  of  plants  and  find 
cover  from  predators.” 

As  colonial  nesters,  bluegills  dwell  in  groups  that  can 
range  from  a few  dozen  to  several  hundred,  in  a “strength- 
in-numbers”  effort  to  minimize  predation.  Like  large- 
mouth  bass — which  are  members  of  the  same  sunfish 
family — the  biggest  male  bluegills  move  in  first  to  excavate 
and  guard  the  nests,  Lorantas  says.  “Prime  areas  tend  to 
be  the  center  of  the  colony.  Smaller,  peripheral  males  are 
more  likely  to  encounter  predators  first.” 

“Bluegills  have  perfected  the  art  of  nipping  at  angler  of- 
ferings and  chasing  them  away  and  not  consuming  them, 
although  they  probably  wouldn’t  turn  down  the  chance 
for  an  easy  meal,”  Lorson  says.  “Bluegills  tend  either  to 
chase  or  attack  whatever  comes  near  the  colonies.” 

While  the  expectation  of  any  fishery  is  that  enough  big 
fish  will  escape  anglers’  prowess,  panfish  enhancement 
regulations  are  designed  to  ensure  that  the  number  of 
bluegills  above  7 inches  remains  robust  at  select  waters, 
according  to  Commission  Area  8 Fisheries  Manager  Rick 
Lorson.  “Cross  Creek  Lake  in  Washington  County  is  an 
excellent  example  of  a lake  that  has  far  exceeded  numbers 
under  the  panfish  enhancement  guidelines.  It’s  one  of  the 
best  bluegill  fisheries  in  the  region.” 

Although  small  bluegills  may  move  off  shore  just  after 
the  fry  stage,  they  typically  return  to  the  shallows  again. 


PA's  Best  Bluegill  Lakes 

These  lakes  are  listed  in  order  of  bluegill  density,  based 
on  a 10-year  average  offish  & Boat  Commission  trap- 
net  surveys. 

Large  Reservoirs,  Lakes 

Lake  Arthur  (Butler  County) 

Lake  Wilhelm  (Mercer  County) 

Tamarack  Lake  (Crawford  County) 

Glendale  Lake  (Cambria  County) 

Chester-Octoraro  Reservoir  (Lancaster  County) 
Conneaut  Lake  (Crawford  County) 

Marsh  Creek  Lake  (Chester  County) 

Lake  Ontelaunee  (Berks  County) 

Green  Lane  Reservoir  (Montgomery  County) 

Presque  Isle  Bay  (Erie  County) 

Medium-Sized  Reservoirs,  Lakes 

Edinboro  Lake  (Erie  County) 

Howells  Run  Dam  (Cambria  County) 

Rose  Valley  Lake  (Lycoming  County) 

Lake  Winola  (Wyoming  County) 

Glades  Wildlife  Management  Lake  (Butler  County) 
Lily  Lake  (Luzerne  County) 

Loyalhanna  Lake  (Westmoreland  County) 

Keystone  Lake  (Westmoreland  County) 

Leaser  Lake  (Lehigh  County) 

Lackawanna  Lake  (Lackawanna  County) 

Small  Reservoirs,  Lakes 

Lake  Warren  Dam  (Bucks  County) 

Northmoreland  Lake  (Westmoreland  County) 

Acme  Lake  (Westmoreland  County) 

Mammoth  Dam  (Westmoreland  County) 

Hidden  Lake  (Monroe  County) 

Lower  Twin  Lake  (Westmoreland  County) 

Kaercher  Creek  Dam  (Berks  County) 

Upper  Twin  Lake  (Westmoreland  County) 

Koenigs  Creek  Dam  (Schuylkill  County) 

Duman  Dam  (Cambria  County) 

Panfish  Enhancement  Waters 

Hinkston  Run  Reservoir,  Wilmore  Dam  (Cambria 
County) 

Colyer  Lake,  Sayers  Lake  (Centre  County) 

Chambers  Lake  (Chester  County) 

Leaser  Lake  (Lehigh  County) 

Lake  Chillisquaque  (Montour  County) 

Upper  Promised  Land  Lake,  Lower  Promised  Land 
Lake  (Pike  County) 

Quemahoning  Reservoir  (Somerset  County) 

Cross  Creek  Lake  (Washington  County) 
Northmoreland  Lake  (Westmoreland  County) 

Check  the  current  PA  Fishing  Summary  for  more  de- 
tails on  Panfish  Enhancement  regulations. 
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whereas  larger  ‘gills  tend  to  venture  to  deeper  water  in 
summer,  because  they  have  fewer  predators  to  tear,  Lorson 
says.  “They’ll  still  seek  structure,  like  a natural  break  in  the 
current  or  deeper  weed  beds,  if  they  can  hnd  it.  They  don’t 
have  to  feed  as  often  as  smaller  bluegills  and  will  forage 
on  larger  food  items,  although  you  can  catch  quality  and 
even  trophy-sized  bluegills  on  small  minnows.  I’ve  done  it 
myself  many  times.” 

While  open-water  bluegills  also  tend  to  school,  for  an- 
glers seeking  steady  action,  the  near-shore  water  of  farm 
ponds  and  shallow-sided  lakes  in  spring  is  hard  to  beat. 

“Once  you  hnd  them,  you’ll  catch  them  on  every  cast,” 
says  eastern  PA  bait  shop  proprietor  Josh  Roeder.  “I  usu- 
ally get  them  sight  hshing.  One  of  my  best  days  was  hshing 
for  bluegills  on  a size  3 floating  crankbait  in  rainbow  trout 
pattern.  Even  hand-size  bluegills  will  hit  smaller  lures.” 

“But  I’ve  done  just  as  well  on  a piece 
of  ‘crawler.  I’ll  flick  a piece  of  worm 
out  to  see  who  takes  it.  They’re  not 
picky.  They’re  one  of  the  easiest  species 
to  catch.  In  fact,  I caught  one  on  a vio- 
let once,  when  I ran  out  of  bait.” 

Western  PA  outfitter  Ron  Anderson 
agrees.  “When  other  fish  aren’t  co- 
operating, you  can  rig  up  a spoon  on 
4-pound  test  and  an  ultralight  rod  and 
jump  on  a bed  of  bluegills.  I’ve  caught 
100  in  a matter  of  hours,  although  you 
have  to  seek  out  the  bigger  ones,”  he 
says.  “They  tend  to  school  in  similar 
sizes;  the  smaller  ones  tend  to  be  closer 
to  shore,  and  the  bigger  ones  farther 
out.”  Anderson  fishes  Lake  Arthur,  one 
of  pa’s  best  bluegill  waterways. 

A minnow  on  a size  12  hook  or  a 
waxworm,  redworm  or  maggot  on  a 
size  10  hook  fished  under  a bobber  is 
the  classic  bluegill  presentation,  but  An- 
derson says  the  best  way  to  keep  small 
bluegills  at  bay  is  to  fish  a 1 /6-ounce 
spoon.  “That’s  usually  a little  too  much 
for  small  fish  to  handle,”  he  says,  “but 
it’s  just  right  for  6-  to  8-inch  fish.” 

Fly-fishing  guide  Ray  Travis  wades 
Presque  Isle  Bay  for  bluegills  in  spring, 
especially  when  he  fishes  with  his 
young  sons,  rigging  up  9-foot,  6-weight 
fly  rods,  4-  to  6-weight  line  and  small 
poppers  or  sinking  rubber-legged  flies 
(sizes  14  or  12) — somefimes  in  fan- 
dem.  “We’ll  put  a popper  on  top  and 
the  little  rubber-legged  fly  underneath. 

When  the  bite  is  on,  we’ll  get  doubles 
all  the  same  time.  It’s  pretty  simple  and 
a lot  of  fun.” 


“If  fish  aren’t  coming  to  the  top.  I’ll  put  on  a rubber  leg 
fly  and  one  of  those  pinch-on  strike  indicators  and  slowly 
strip  my  line  and  watch  the  indicator,”  he  says.  “This  is 
a good  presentation  when  weeds  are  up,  since  it  controls 
how  far  down  your  fly  will  go.” 

Even  when  he  is  targeting  largemouth  bass  in  the  bay, 
Travis  says,  bluegills  often  hit  as  a bonus,  since  the  two 
related  species  share  similar  habitat.  “You’ll  find  them 
in  clean-bottomed  sanciy  areas,  tucked  into  the  edges  of 
the  weeds,  or  in  pockets  of  plant  beds,  even  before  the 
plants  are  fully  grown,”  he  says.  “I’ve  caught  hand- sized 
bluegills  when  I’m  fishing  large  streamers,  like  a Clouser 
Minnow.  If  they’re  big  enough  to  take  a Clouser,  they  can 
put  a hard  bend  in  the  rod.  And  the  size  of  the  fly  keeps 
the  little  guys  off  the  hook.”tiy 


A minnow  on  a size  12  hook  or  a waxworm,  redworm  or  maggot  on  a size  10 
hook  fished  under  a bobber  is  the  classic  bluegill  presentation. 
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Mention  the  word  Shenango  in  Pennsylvania  fishing  circles 
and  it’s  Shenango  Lake  that  generates  the  buzz.  Few  fisher- 
men think  about  the  Shenango  River  except  as  the  conduit 
of  water  flow  from  Pymatuning  Lake  to  Shenango  Lake. 

With  so  many  other  angling  opportunities  in  the  region, 
this  little  river  is  an  overlooked  fishery  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania. That  wasn’t  always  the  case.  Before  manmade 
reservoirs  flooded  the  valley,  there  was  only  the  river. 

River  of  yesteryear 

The  Shenango  was  the  river  of  my  father.  As  a youngster 
living  in  Sharpsville  during  the  1920s  and  early  1930s,  he 
learned  to  swim  in  the  river  at  Sandy  Beach  and  caught  his 
first  smallmouth  bass  on  a long  cane  pole  using  a soft-shell 
crayfish  as  bait.  During  his  teens,  the  Shenango  was  a cor- 
ridor of  adventure  for  him.  In  his  well-used  canvas  canoe, 
he  paddled  and  fished  from  one  campsite  to  another  on 
the  free-flowing  river,  cooking  over  an  open  fire  and  sleep- 
ing wrapped  in  a wool  blanket  under  a makeshift  lean-to. 

Decades  later,  I followed  his  paddle  strokes  on  the  river. 
I caught  my  first  20-inch  smallmouth  bass — on  a soft-shell 
craw — near  Fruits  Mills  Bridge.  The  river  provided  my 
first  redhorse  sucker,  mirror  carp  and  musky.  Initially  in 
a 12-foot  johnboat  and  later  in  an  aluminum  canoe,  I ex- 
plored the  Shenango  just  as  my  father  had  done.  I watched 
campfire  embers  grow  dim  in  some  of  the  same  river  edge 
campsites. 

In  2002,  with  my  84-year-old  father  in  declining  health, 
his  one  request  was  a canoe  trip  down  the  Shenango.  With 
assistance  from  one  of  his  step-grandchildren,  the  three  of 
us  canoed  the  eight  miles  from  the  Kidds  Mills  Covered 
Bridge  to  the  backwaters  of  Shenango  Reservoir  at  Big 
Bend.  The  trip  allowed  Dad  to  relive  the  Huck  Finn  ad- 
ventures of  youth  on  his  final  river  journey. 


by  Dari  Black 
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The  Shenango  today 

That  canoe  float  also  stirred  my  memories  of  the  river, 
leading  me  to  revisit  some  of  my  favorite  fishing  haunts 
there  over  the  next  few  years. 

One  fishing  hotspot  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  river — 
the  tailwaters  of  Pymatuning  Lake.  The  mile-long  stretch 
downstream  of  the  dam  provides  an  excellent  walleye  fish- 
ery during  the  coldwater  period.  Walleyes  apparently  mi- 
grate upriver  during  the  winter  for  a spring  spawn.  Start- 
ing in  late  October  and  continuing  until  walleye  season 
closes  in  mid-March,  anglers  work  the  river  by  casting  jigs 
or  still-fishing  live  chubs  on  3-way  river  rigs.  Periods  of 
moderate  high  flow  generally  provide  better  fishing. 

It  was  at  the  Pymatuning  tailrace  in  the  1970s  where  I met 
Ed  Gray,  a dedicated  angler  and  professional  photographer. 
1 observed  him  setup  a photograph  with  an  angler  who  had 
caught  a 10-pound  walleye — a shot  that  would  eventually 
grace  the  cover  of  Pennsylvania  Angler.  It  was  Gray’s  coach- 
ing in  photography  over  the  next  few  years  that  helped  point 
me  in  the  direction  of  outdoor  communication. 

The  7-mile  river  section  between  Pymatuning  Dam  and 
Greenville  can  be  difficult  to  access  by  land  because  of  bot- 


tomland terrain  and  property  posting.  A canoe  float  in 
this  stretch  will  be  plagued  with  shallow  riffles,  mud  flats, 
logs  and  strainers.  However,  if  you  are  the  adventurous 
type,  you  can  find  excellent  crappie  fishing  during  May  in 
isolated  holes  with  downed  trees. 

A better  jumping  off  point  for  a river  trip  is  at  Green- 
ville’s Park  & Recreation  Gomplex  near  the  confluence  of 
the  main  branch  and  the  Little  Shenango.  The  added  wa- 
ter flow  makes  for  more  enjoyable  canoeing  or  kayaking. 
However,  during  summer’s  low  flows,  walking  fhe  canoe 
will  still  be  part  of  any  Shenango  float  trip. 

An  alternative  downstream  launch  site  (4  miles  from 
Greenville)  is  at  Kidds  Mills  Govered  Bridge  where  there 
is  public  parking  and  easy  access  to  the  river  for  cartop 
boats.  For  the  next  8 miles,  the  river  weaves  through  se- 
cluded bottomland  amid  thick,  brushy  shorelines  and  a 
forest  canopy. 

You’ll  reach  the  New  Hamburg  Bridge  about  4 miles 
downstream  from  Kidds  Mills  access.  While  boat  take-out 
is  difficult  here,  this  is  an  excellent  site  for  wade  fishermen 
to  access  the  river.  With  lots  of  fish-attracting  eddies  and 
current  cuts  rushing  over  a rocky  bottom  for  several  hun- 
dred yards  downstream,  this  is  one 
of  my  favorite  river  sections. 

Continue  the  float  an  additional 
4 miles  to  the  Big  Bend  Bridge, 
where  a ramp  and  parking  area  are 
visible  on  the  right  bank.  Beyond 
this  take-out  point  you  enter  the 
slack  backwaters  of  Shenango  Lake. 

The  Shenango  River  between 
Greenville  and  Big  Bend  is  char- 
acterized by  a meandering  path, 
sometimes  cutting  deep  into  soft 
soil  areas  and  other  times  rushing 
over  shallow  gravel  bars  or  rock 
outcroppings. 

Smallmouth  bass  are  the  domi- 
nant predator  in  the  faster-moving, 
cobble-bottomed  areas.  While  few 
bass  exceed  14  inches,  these  river 
smallies  are  real  scrappers.  Down- 
sized topwaters,  minnow  plugs 
and  spinners  are  usually  produc- 
tive. During  the  low-water  period 
of  summer,  live  hellgrammites  are 
hard  to  beat  as  bait. 

With  higher  water  in  May  and 
June,  anglers  typically  encounter 
crappies  and  walleyes  in  addi- 
tion to  smallmouths.  And  don’t 
be  surprised  to  find  a largemouth 
bass,  small  musky  or  white  bass  on 
your  line. 


During  May,  an  exciting  fishing  opportunity  exists  in  the  Shenango  River  immedi- 
ately above  Shenango  Lake — a springtime  white  bass  run. 
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As  water  levels  drop  and  temperatures  increase  into 
summer,  gamefish  catches  become  inconsistent.  How- 
ever, anglers  interested  in  catching  bullhead,  catfish  and 
carp  will  continue 
to  succeed.  In  June 
and  early  July,  some 
impressive  catches  of 
flathead  catfish  are 
reported  in  the  deep 
hole  at  Big  Bend. 

The  tailrace  area  be- 
low Shenango  Lake  of- 
fers the  strongest  and 
most  varied  fish  popu- 
lations in  the  Shenan- 
go River,  with  catches 
sustained  through  the 
summer.  In  addition 
to  warmwater  species, 
this  river  section  of  a 
few  miles  is  part  of  the 
Early  Season  Trout-Stocked  Waters  Program. 

“You  never  know  what  you  might  catch  in  the  tailwa- 
ters  section,”  says  Commission  fisheries  biologist  Free- 
man Johns.  “Trout,  smallmouths,  walleyes,  muskies,  hy- 
brid striped  bass,  pike,  and  big  channel  cats — it’s  a really 
mixed  bag.  Our  surveys  up  and  down  the  river  show  that 
the  Shenango  Dam  tailwater  area  has  the  greatest  diver- 
sity of  species. 

“Unfortunately,  farther  downstream  gamefish  popu- 
lations diminish.  One  of  our  samplings  turned  up  sur- 
prisingly nice  adult  smallmouths  from  a rocky  riffle 
area  in  downtown  Sharon,  and  we  get  a few  young-of- 
year  smallies  at  some  of  our  survey  stations  all  the  way 
to  New  Castle.  We  hear  reports  from  anglers  of  adult 
smallmouth  bass  caught  in  isolated  spots  where  habitat 
is  favorable.  But  for  the  most  part,  between  Sharon  and 
New  Castle,  the  Shenango  is  channelized  with  little  firm- 
bottom  habitat.” 

White  Bass  Run 

During  May,  an  exciting  fishing  opportunity  exists  in 
the  Shenango  River  immediately  above  Shenango  Lake — a 
springtime  white  bass  run.  In  the  mid-1970s,  the  spring 
run  had  been  one  of  my  favorite  experiences  on  the  river. 

White  bass  had  been  present  in  Pymatuning  Lake  de- 
cades before  the  construction  of  Shenango  Lake.  WTiile  it’s 
the  nature  of  white  bass  to  migrate  into  flowing  water  to 
spawn,  Pymatuning  Lake  isn’t  fed  by  large  enough  creeks 
to  support  movement  of  white  bass  upstream.  That’s  not 
the  case  at  Shenango  Lake. 

The  start  and  end  of  the  run  may  be  difficult  to  pin- 
point, but  good  numbers  of  white  bass  can  be  found  in  the 
river  below  New  Hamburg  in  early  May  to  mid-May.  The 


fish  move  upstream  from  the  lake  to  where  river  depth, 
current  flow  and  bottom  content  are  suitable  for  spawn- 
ing. During  the  run,  the  fish  are  very  aggressi\  e and  once 

located,  the  action  is 
non-stop. 

Last  spring  Mar- 
ilyn— a white  bass 
fanatic — and  I set 
out  to  see  how  the 
Shenango  run  had 
been  holding  up. 
Although  we  could 
have  walked  in  from 
Hamburg  Road, 
which  parallels  this 
river  section,  we 
opted  for  the  mobil- 
ity of  going  by  boat 
so  that  we  could  fish 
more  territory. 
Launchingat  Clark, 
we  ran  across  the  Shenango  arm  of  the  reservoir  to  the  East 
Stumps.  From  there  it  was  a painstakingly  long,  no-wake 
boat  ride  over  the  flats  and  up  the  flooded  river  channel 
until  we  arrived  a couple  of  miles  above  Big  Bend. 

From  my  river  days,  I had  a particular  spot  in  mind — a 
deep  current  hole  on  an  outside  bend  just  below  a shallow- 
flow  riffle.  When  we  arrived,  the  site  was  already  staked 
out  by  a five-person  family  group  fishing  from  the  bank. 
The  one  youngster  hoisted  a stringer  of  good-size  white 
bass,  stating  they  had  nearh’  40  fish.  W’ell,  \ve  were  in  the 
right  spot! 

Marilyn  and  I set  about  testing  various  jigs  in  down- 
stream drifts  to  locate  a concentration  of  whites.  1 had 
rods  set  up  with  both  hair-bodied  and  plastic-bodied  jigs 
of  various  colors. 

On  this  day,  the  white  bass  seemed  spread  out  on  shal- 
low bars  as  well  as  in  deeper  current  flows,  and  in  current 
breaks  behind  shoreline  deadfalls.  In  other  words,  they 
were  everwhere! 

You  will  enjoy  white  bass  fishing  best  by  using  appro- 
priate tackle.  The  ideal  setup  is  4-pound-test  line  on  a 
light-action  rod  with  1/16-  and  1 /8-ounce  jigs.  W'hile  re- 
trieving a lure  cross-current  may  yield  a few  fish,  drift- 
ing the  jig  just  off  the  bottom  with  the  current  will  be  far 
more  productive. 

Compared  to  other  area  waters,  the  upper  Shenango 
River  may  no  longer  be  a first-class  fishery — but  you  can 
nev'er  be  sure  what  may  be  lurking  in  these  lightly  fished 
waters.  For  the  young  (and  young  at  heart),  the  Shenango 
is  still  a first-class  adventure  with  the  unexpected  waiting 
around  everv  meandering  turn.O 


While  few  bass  exceed  14  inches,  these  river  smallies  are  real  scrappers. 
Downsized  topwaters,  minnow  plugs  and  spinners  are  usually  productive. 
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It  was  a perfect  cast.  The  fly  line  sliced  down  through  the 
air,  unrolling  its  loop,  making  only  the  slightest  ripple 
across  the  water.  The  leader  stretched  out,  then  the  tippet. 
And  the  gray  foam  size  12  spider  settled  onto  the  surface 
tension  with  the  barest  pin-prick  of  a disturbance. 

With  a sucking  pop,  the  water  spurted  up  around  the 
tiny  artihcial  floater,  as  something  snagged  an  apparently 
easy  meal  and  pulled  it  under  the  surface.  The  8-year- 
old  angler  was  a millisecond  late  in  reacting,  or  there  was 
an  inch  or  two  too  much  slack  in  the  line.  The  imitation 
spider  jumped  up  out  of  the  water,  arching  back  toward 
the  angler. 

He  raised  the  rod 
and  then  the  fly  line 
into  another  backcast 
and  snapped  it  all  for- 
ward again.  The  form 
wasn’t  nearly  as  per- 
fected this  time,  but 
the  line  carried  the 
spider  forward  again, 
dropping  it  a few 
inches  from  the  pre- 
vious landing  zone. 

The  hsh,  or  anoth- 
er one  hovering  near 
the  hrst,  sucked  in 
the  hoped-for  mor- 
sel, this  time  allowing 
the  angler  enough 
time  to  set  the  hook 
into  a bony  jaw. 

After  a battle  wor- 
thy of  a much  larger  fish,  enhanced  by  an  inexperienced 
hand  on  the  retrieve,  a plump,  orange-breasted  sunhsh 
was  in  hand  for  a quick  hit  of  admiration  and  then  gentle 
release  back  into  the  water.  It  was  already  past  time  for 
the  next  cast. 


For  fast  action  and  an  almost  kind-hearted  penchant  for 
overlooking  inexperienced,  unpolished,  sometimes  sloppy 
technique,  panfish — sunfish,  rock  bass,  crappies  and  oth- 
ers— just  might  be  the  perfect  medium.  First-timer  rolls  and 
snaps,  with  their  unpracticed  edginess,  can  still  bring  results 
beyond  anything  that  the  classic  fly-fishing  targets — trout — 
would  ever  give  up  for  a beginner  fly-caster’s  efforts. 

Panfish  are  willing  to  take  a taste  of  even  the  most 
crudely  tied  bit  of  foam  or  snip  of  feathers,  with  or  with- 
out some  rubber-band  legs.  Gaudy,  bright  colors,  as  might 
be  preferred  by  newcomers  to  the  art  of  fly-tying,  seem  to 
have  no  off-putting  deterrent  effect  on  the  fish. 

They’re  happy  to 
live  along  the  shores  of 
ponds  and  lakes  near- 
ly naked  of  overhang- 
ing trees  and  shrubs, 
in  park-like  settings 
particularly  free  of 
back-cast-snagging 
obstacles.  They’re 
often  found  in  such 
numbers  that  the  tak- 
ing of  a meal’s  worth 
will  have  no  impact  on 
the  ecosystem  of  the 
pond  or  lake,  and  may 
even  help  to  reduce 
fish-stunting  over- 
abundance in  some 
waterways.  And  be- 
cause they  are  often  so 
eager  to  snatch  up  any 
fly  that’s  offered  to  them,  panfish  can  be  a no-stress  intro- 
duction of  a whole  family  of  fly-fishing  newcomers  to  learn 
together.  Taking  turns  on  the  gear  may  not  be  optimum  in 
much  of  fishing,  but  the  action  is  generally  so  fast  with  pan- 
fish that  there  is  little  time  for  anyone  to  grow  bored. 


Some  top  dry  fly  choices  for  panfish  are  (top  left  to  right)  foam  beetle, 
Gray  Palmer,  Royal  Coachman,  Clouser  Grasshopper,  hair  beetle, 
foam  spider.  Black  Gnat  and  red  ant. 
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After  panfishing,  trout  fishing 
with  fly  tackle  for  a youngster 
can  be  a next  step. 


It  may  not  be  the  classic  fly-fishing 
scenario  that  has  lent  inspiration  to 
the  equivalent  of  an  entire  library  of 
famous  fishing  writers,  but  it’s  a prime 
starting  point  for  a fledgling  angler’s 
stumbling  first  attempts. 

However,  the  weedbeds  and  patches 
of  lily  ponds  that  also  occupy  these 
same  environments  will  also  create 
opportunities  for  some  target  practice 
toward  a growing  precision  in  casting. 

The  small  openings  that  invariably  de- 
velop among  the  floating  greenery  can 
serve  as  targets  for  developing  casting 
abilities,  with  the  added  bonus  of  being 
rich  spots  for  finding  waiting  panfish. 

Downed  trees,  submerged  rock 
piles,  overhanging  brush,  docks  and 
similar  structure  in  and  around  the 
pond  or  lake  all  provide  their  own  spe- 
cial challenges  as  casting  skills  grow. 

Prospecting  the  promising  spots  on 
a waterway,  such  as  in  and  around  the 
weedbeds,  with  scattered  casts  is  gen- 
erally the  most  effective  approach  to 
panfishing,  and  the  changing  target 
landscape  will  help  to  maintain  an  in- 
terest among  young  anglers.  Cast  the  fly  out,  let  it  sit  10 
seconds  or  so,  twitch  it,  strip  it  a few  feet  closer,  let  it  sit  10 
seconds  or  so,  twitch  it,  strip  it  closer,  and  so  on,  until  it’s 
so  close  to  shore  that  a new  cast  is  in  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  those  times  when  the 
panfish  are  rising  to  the  hatch,  providing  valuable  learning 
experience  in  attempting  to  match  the  hatch.  The  reward 
for  an  accurate  match  can  be  non-stop  action  as  various 
members  of  the  school  make  their  play  and  battle  for  their 
spot  in  line  for  the  hook.  And,  of  course,  there  will  come 
those  times  when  the  panfish  won’t  be  interested  in  much 


of  anything  on  the  surface.  Those  are  the  times  when  les- 
sons in  wet  flies,  streamers  and  nymphs  can  begin. 

Gear  for  a beginner  fiy-fisher  can  be  relati\ely  stripped 
down.  Basically,  a 5-  or  6-weight  rod  with  a manual  reel 
stocked  with  basic  floating  line,  3X  leader,  and  a small  as- 
sortment of  size  12  and  14  flies  and  poppers  will  prove 
lethal  for  panfish. 

Although  most  any  dry  fly  will  take  panfish,  some  of 
the  standards  are  the  black  gnat,  red  ant,  foam  ant,  foam 
spider,  foam  beetle,  hair  beetle,  gray  or  brown  palmer, 
and  Coachman.O 
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It  Wiis  nearly  10  a.m.  and  trout  were  rising  in  rapt  pro- 
fusion along  a curved  stretch  of  Brodhead  Creek  below 
Analomink.  Bamboo  rod-builder  John  Hoover  and  our 
Colorado  friend  fishing  nut  Joel  Levy  looked  on  with 
star-struck  eyes  as  olive-bodied  mayflies  glided  down  to 
the  surface  on  a light  breeze.  The  upwing  spinners  were 
quickly  gobbled  by  voracious  trout. 

Levy,  who  has  danced  around  the  Rockies  for  decades, 
asked  for  the  name  of  this  mayfly.  Blue-Winged  Ol- 
ives, I told  him,  Drunella  lata  (recently  reclassified  from 
Ephemerella  cormita). 

Accustomed  to  Blue- Winged  Olives  (BWOs)  of  size  18 
to  22,  Levy  had  never  seen  one  in  the  grand  magnitude  of 
size  14,  and  said  so.  My  friends  were  also  surprised  that 
this  species  was  in  the  air  during  banker’s  hours  and  on 
such  a pretty  May  day.  Eager  to  get  started,  we  climbed 
down  the  bank,  tied  on  some  imitations  1 handed  out 
and  proceeded  to  catch  a cord  of  trout  before  the  show 
was  over  about  noon.  Welcome,  boys,  to  the  BWOs  of 
the  Poconos. 

Avoiding  confusion 

To  waylay  any  confusion,  BWOs  for  this  story  are  of  the 
D.  lata  and  the  Baetis  tricaudatis  species.  All  those  other 
tiny  mayflies  that  are  misidentified  as  BWOs,  even  though 
they  don’t  have  a hint  of  olive  in  their  bodies  or  blue  in 
their  wings,  need  not  apply. 

Things  are  muddied  because  many  fly-fishers  hold  to 
the  concept  that  a Blue-Winged  Olive  is  a mayfly  species 
when  it  really  is  only  a fly  pattern.  Based  on  custom,  we 
call  the  former  E.  coniuta,  coruutella  and  lata  and  the  Baetis 
species.  Blue- Winged  Olives  because  they  can  be  matched 
with  various  sizes  of  the  pattern. 

And  while  there  seems  to  be  incessant  updates  of  iden- 
tification, there  is  no  denying  the  importance  of  BWOs. 
I’ve  encountered  the  larger  lata  and  smaller  Baetis  species 
throughout  the  Poconos  in  streams  and  rivers  such  as  the 
Brodhead,  McMichaels,  Hickory  Run,  Pohopoco  and  To- 
byhanna  creeks  as  well  as  the  West  Branch  Delaware,  upper 
Delaware,  Lehigh,  Lackawanna  and  Lackawaxen  rivers. 

There  is  also  storied  confusion  regarding  the  hatching 
nature  of  mayflies  that  are  imitated  with  BWOs.  The  size 


14  giant  that  I encountered  on  May  31  on  the  Brodhead 
wasn’t  one  of  the  “rainy  day  blues”  that  you  often  hear 
about.  Baetis  BWOs  do  have  the  reputation  of  appearing 
during  cool  spring  showers,  but  the  size  14  D.  lata  appears 
on  warm  spring  days.  Many  veteran  trout  anglers  have 
never  fished  over  the  D.  lata  hatch  and  spinnerfall  because 
it  appears  in  late  morning  when  few  fly-fishermen  are  on 
the  water.  Commonly  I have  converged  on  this  activity 
in  the  Poconos  from  9 a.m.  until  noon,  with  the  spinners 
coming  down  closer  to  lunchtime.  When  I tell  some  fly 
friends  I won’t  be  getting  on  the  water  until  I’ve  enjoyed  a 
late  breakfast  and  read  the  morning  paper,  they  look  at  me 
like  I’m  crazy.  For  their  part  they  started  the  late-spring 
day  at  6 or  6:30  and  considered  the  morning  over  at  9, 
whereupon  they  take  a nap  until  4 or  5 in  the  afternoon 
and  head  back  out  for  the  evening  hatches.  These  folks 
never  experience  the  D.  lata  fun. 

BWOs  of  size  1 8 to  22  are  both  the  rainy  day  blues  and  a 
mayfly  of  very  early  spring  and  fall.  I’ve  encountered  Bae- 
tis tricaudatis  during  snow  squalls  in  the  Poconos  and  on 
misty  spring  days  and  again  later  in  the  summer  and  fall. 

When  a size  18  or  20  BWO  appears  on  the  upper  Dela- 
ware around  Buckingham  on  a cold  May  day,  (in  March 
and  April  elsewhere  in  the  Poconos)  there  can  be  plenty 
of  naturals  on  the  water  but  no  rising  trout.  This  regular 
spring  appearance  of  B.  tricaudatis  (formerly  B.  vagans)- 
usually  ends  about  mid-May  on  the  upper  Delaware,  but 
this  period  can  be  stretched  on  other  Pocono  flows. 


Imitations 

As  for  practicalities,  the  very  best  dun  and  upright 
spinner  pattern  I have  used  for  BWO  lata  was  created  by 
Montgomery  County  tier  Phil  Falato.  Called  the  “Philly-: 
ville  Special,”  Falato  incorporates  two  colors  in  the  body 
in  a standard  hackle-tip  wing  tie.  Butw'^’’‘  ' 

available  BWO  dubbing  blends  the 
and  olive  together,  Falato  uses 
a band  of  light  olive  toward 
the  tail  and  a band  of  golden 
brown  at  the  thorax. 

This  doesn’t  sound  like 
of  an  alteration,  but  the 
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parently  find  the  separation  quite  appealing  for  two  rea- 
sons. When  the  D.  lata  first  emerges,  it’s  a brighter-olive 
color,  which  quickly  darkens,  and  during  egg  laying  the 
female  duns  have  a lighter-olive  color  near  the  tail.  The 
Phillyville  Special’s  lighter  olive  at  the  rear  one-third  of 
the  dubbed  body  intuitively  takes  this  into  account.  I 
have  caught  more  18-plus-inch  West  Branch  f)elaware 
and  main  Delaware  River  browns  and  rainbows  with  the 
Phillyville  than  on  any  single  mayfiy  pattern  I have,  except 
perhaps  Isonychia  patterns.  I work  the  Phillyville  lly  as  a 
search/attractor  pattern  from  dawn  to  dusk,  and  it  slays 
them.  Secret’s  out. 

1 have  also  increased  my  catches  on  Pocono  waters  by  us- 
ing a tandem  BWO  presentation  made  with  flies  tied  with 
CLil  de  canard  (CDC).  The  dual  offering  is  excellent  for 
emerging  BWO  Baetis,  duns  and  spinners.  In  fact,  1 use  the 
tandem  CDC  flies  during  any  dense  BWO  Baetis  activity. 

The  tandem’s  lead  fly  is  the  Cannon’s  Bunny  Dun, 
which  has  a considerable  amount  of  CDC  at  the  head  and 
wing.  The  thorax  of  the  size  20  fly  is  dubbed  olive  fur  and 
the  rear  third  of  the  body  is  made  of  olive/brown  thread 
with  the  wisp  of  a stiff  tail.  The  dropper  pattern  is  a CDC 
emerger — a more  generic  no-hackle  pattern.  This  fly  is 
tied  sparse  with  the  CDC  set  solely  as  a wing,  a brown/ 
olive  dubbed  body  and  head  with  a full  tail  of  either  stiff 
blue  dun  hackle  or  microfibets.  The  length  of  the  compact 
bunch  of  tail  fibers  is  equal  to  1 .5  times  that  of  the  body. 
The  dropper  is  size  22,  one  size  below  the  lead  fly.  Both 
patterns  are  tied  on  straight-eye  hooks. 

The  purpose  of  using  two  flies  is  to  give  the  fish  a look 
at  two  different  patterns,  a dun  or  spinner  and  the  emerg- 
er, at  the  same  time.  If  they  don’t  go  for  one,  they  go  for 
the  other.  In  addition,  two  flies  sepa- 
rated by  12  to  20  inches  of  tippet  put 
the  flies  in  different  spots.  Often  1 find 
that  the  trout  1 thought  1 was  casting  to 
isn’t  the  trout  that  gets  hooked. 

Leaders 

while  the  standard  length  leader  for 
presenting  single  dries  and  emergers 
is  between  9 and  10  feet  long,  1 like  a 
long  12-foot  leader  for  the  BWO  tan- 
dem. Standard  leaders  also  consist  of 
one  type  of  material,  or  possibly  two 
types,  'fhey  may  be  100  percent  mono 
or  100  percent  fluorocarbon  or  mostly 
mono  with  a fluorocarbon  tippet.  The 
12-foot  leader  is  made  from  three  ma- 
terials— dark-brown  leader  material, 
fluorocarbon  material  and  copolymer 
material  and  with  a strike  indicator. 

These  12-footers  have  exact  mea- 
surements of  diameter  and  individual 


lengths.  The  top  of  the  leader  consists  of  36  inches  of  .021 
dark-brown  material,  followed  by  24  inches  of  .019  dark- 
brown  material.  After  the  butt  end  of  the  leader,  there  is 
16  inches  of  .017  copolymer,  12  inch  of  .015,  12  inches  of 
.013  then  12  inches  of  .01 1,  12  inches  of  .009  and  12  inches 
of  .007. 

My  tippet  is  unusually  long  with  40  inches  of  .005  or 
.006  copolymer.  This  is  followed  by  a dropper  tippet  of  1 2 
to  20  inches  fluorocarbon,  either  .005  or  .006,  5X  or  6X. 

1 tie  my  dropper  tippet  to  the  bend  of  the  front  fly.  For 
many  fly  anglers  this  has  become  the  preferred  method  of 
adding  a dropper  to  a lead  fly.  The  knot  of  the  dropper  tip- 
pet sits  on  the  bend  of  the  first  fly  and  offers  no  resistance 
if  a trout  decides  to  take  the  front  fly  as  opposed  to  the 
dropper.  The  bend-tied  dropper  also  causes  fewer  tangles 
than  flies  tied  with  loops  and  dangling  lengths  of  leader. 

Even  though  these  measurements  and  line  sizes  may  seem 
extravagant,  they  produce  a leader  that  casts  and  lays  won- 
derfully, presenting  the  two  flies  with  ease  and  precision. 

Another  key  element  to  the  BWO  tandem  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a strike  indicator  several  feet  above  the  first  fly. 
Because  I’m  often  fishing  thin  water  spots  for  Baetis,  1 
use  a 1-inch  piece  of  hollowed-out  fly  line  rather  than  an 
obtrusive  yarn  indicator.  1 adjust  the  indicator  based  on 
water  depth. 

Mid-May  to  mid-June  is  the  key  period  for  finding  size 
14  or  16  BWOs  of  the  lata  species  on  our  Poconos  waters. 
Earlier  in  the  year  through  mid-May  is  a good  time  to  find 
the  smaller  Baetis  BWOs,  and  again  on  foul-weather  spring 
and  summer  days  and  on  a cool  September  and  October 
outing.  With  all  this  latitude,  BWOs  can  produce  some 
great  trouting  in  the  Poconos  and  elsewhere.  O 


Earlier  in  the  year  through  mid-May  is  a good  time  to  find  the  smaller  Baetis 
BWOs,  and  again  on  foul-weather  spring  and  summer  days  and  on  a cool  Sep- 
tember and  October  outing. 
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by  Jennifer  Bilott 


am  anything  but  environmentally  challenged.  The  out- 
doors runs  deep  in  my  soul.  This  strong  bond  is  one  that 
I now  share  with  my  hus- 
band, Jim.  Our  first  and 
second  dates  involved 
deer  hunting.  We  spent 
our  honeymoon  in  Kenai, 

Alaska,  fishing  for  silver 
salmon  and  halibut. 

Now  we  are  involved 
in  each  other’s  outdoor 
traditions.  He  joins  my 
family  and  me  for  our  first 
day  of  trout  fishing  fol-  ■ -’Vigitj',' 
lies,  and  I join  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  walleye  and  the 
elusive  musky, 
two  fish  that  I haven 
much  luck  with,  but  in 


. 11  u When  we  purchased  it  this  past  summer,  we  started  our  own  Pemt- 

ue  time  t at  wi  c ange.  angling  and  boating  traditions.  This  year  we  plan  to  wear 

I have  set  a goal  to  hook  p^int  ojf  of  that  new  boat  in  waters  all  over  the  Keystone  State. 
and  land  a legal-sized 

musky.  I am  confident  that  1 will  achieve  this  goal  with  my 
husband’s  help.  He  is  an  excellent  guide.  Perhaps  a little 
too  tenacious,  though. 

To  me,  fishing  was  always  a relaxing  day  away  from  life’s 
day-to-day  grind.  To  my  husband,  fishing  isn’t  much  dif- 
ferent from  work.  We  wake  up  at  4 a.m.,  get  on  the  water 
before  daybreak,  and  get  off  the  water  at  dark — no  matter 
what  the  conditions  are — rain,  sleet  or  snow.  My  husband 
brings  little  to  drink,  he  never  stops  to  eat,  and  it’s  just  fish, 
fish,  fish. 

At  first,  I hated  these  trips.  I vividly  remember  one  of 
the  first  “all-dayers.”  At  noon  I put  my  rod  down  to  reach 
for  a sandwich.  After  the  first  trip,  I learned  to  pack  food. 

Immediately  I caught  a glare  from  my  husband  as  if  I just 
knocked  one  of  his  trophy  fish  off  the  wall.  Eventually,  I 
found  out  that  the  harder  we  fished,  the  more  we  caught.  I 
now  find  myself  skipping  lunch  and  staring  at  the  water  as 
if  I were  a Parris  Island  Marine  recruit. 

This  past  July  we  became  the  proud  owners  of  a 16-foot 
powerboat.  It’s  beautiful,  much  different  from  the  boats  I 


grew  up  on.  We  haven’t  yet  named  the  boat.  Jim 
wants  to  name  it  Jenny.  1 might  agree  since  it’s 

a variation  of  my  name, 
as  long  as  he  quits  imi- 
tating Forrest  Gump  ev- 
ery time  he  mutters  it. 

When  we  purchased 
it  this  past  summer,  we 
started  our  own  Penn- 
sylvania angling  and 
boating  traditions.  It 
was  a big  leap  for  us,  but 
it  was  well  worth  the 
plunge.  Our  maiden 
voyage  was  on  a warm, 
sunny  day  in  October. 
It  was  more  like  a warm, 
summer  day  than  a 
typical  brisk  afternoon 
in  autumn.  Two  of  our 
closest  friends  joined  us 
for  this  special  occasion. 
The  excitement  started  to  twerwhelm  me  when  our  boat 
kissed  the  water  for  the  first  time. 

That  was  the  day  I began  my  quest  for  a musky.  We 
started  the  day  by  trolling  for  the  “fish  of  a thousand 
casts,’’  as  my  husband  often  refers  to  it.  With  no  luck,  we 
switched  methods.  However,  the  “thousand  casts”  phrase 
was  etched  in  my  mind.  1 was  actually  counting  the  casts, 
hoping  each  one  would  bring  me  closer  to  my  wish.  That 
night  I was  still  casting  in  my  dreams,  but  now  1 am  closer 
to  1,000  casts  and  on  my  way  to  that  trophy  musky. 

This  year  we  plan  to  wear  the  paint  off  of  that  new  boat 
in  waters  all  over  the  Keystone  State.  Our  tentative  line-up 
consists  of  spring  walleye  at  Pymatuning,  perch  and  pan- 
fish at  Lake  Arthur,  and  largemouth  bass  on  the  Shenango 
Reservoir.  Wherever  the  road  takes  us,  we  will  fish  there. 
No  matter  what  the  weather  brings  or  how  far  we  have  to 
travel,  we  will  lae  continuing  to  create  new  memories  and 
developing  and  deepening  our  own  traditions — with  or 
without  lunch. O 
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2007  Deputy  Waterways 
Conservation  Officers  of  the  Year 


Deputy  waterways  conservation  otficers  (DWCOs),  work- 
ing with  WCOs,  perform  mainly  specialized  law  enforce- 
ment duties  in  protecting,  conserving  and  enhancing  our 
water  resources.  This  work  includes  watercraft  safety  law 
enforcement. 

Deputies  work  long  hours,  often  on  weekends  and  holi- 
days. Even  though  they  receive  a small  allowance  for  some 
expenses,  they  are  otherwise  not  compensated. 


Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Dan  Johnson 
( right)  is  the  Northwest  Region’s  Deputy  of  the  Year.  Pic- 
tured with  DWCO  Johnson  is  Northwest  Region  Manager 
Bob  Nestor. 


Any  officer  may  nominate  a deputy  for  this  recogni- 
tion. Regional  committees  of  employees  in  the  Commis- 
sion bureaus  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Fisheries  review 
the  nominations  and  choose  the  winners.  DWCOs  receive 
plaques  for  these  awards.  The  awards  carry  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  recipients  knowing  that  they  were  selected  by 
their  peers. O 


Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Janet  M.  Colwell 
is  the  Northcentral  Region’s  Deputy  of  the  Year.  Pictured 
with  DWCO  Colwell  is  Northcentral  Region  Manager 
Brian  Burger. 


Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Joe  Ow  (left)  is 
the  Southwest  Region’s  Deputy  of  the  Year.  Pictured  with 
DWCO  Ow  is  Southwest  Region  Manager  Emil  Svetahor. 


Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Tyrone  Stewart 
(right)  is  the  Southcentral  Region’s  Deputy  of  the  Year.  Pic- 
tured with  DWCO  Stewart  is  Southcentral  Region  Manager 
Don  Lauver. 
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photo-DWCO  Dan  O’Connor  plnylo-Northeast  Region  Manager  Sally  Corl 


Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Scott  C.  Siegfried 
is  the  Northeast  Region’s  Deputy  of  the  Year. 


Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Paul  Marchese 
(right)  is  the  Southeast  Region’s  Deputy  of  the  Year.  Pic- 
tured with  DWCO  Marchese  is  Southeast  Region  Manager 
Ray  Bednarchik. 

Becoming  a DWCO 

Deputies  engage  in  this  work  successfully  from  a variety 
of  backgrounds,  and  they  choose  to  be  DWCOs  for  many 
reasons.  All  DWCOs  share  a common  commitment  to  sav- 
ing lives  on  our  waterways  and  to  protecting,  conserving 
and  enhancing  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resources  and  envi- 
ronment. Many  DWCOs  use  their  training  and  experience 
to  move  on  to  other  law  enforcement  occupations. 

Anyone  interested  in  learning  more  about  DWCO  posi- 
tions should  contact  his  or  her  nearest  Commission  regional 
headquarters.  These  headquarters  are  listed  on  the  Com- 


Years  of  Service  Recognition 

During  the  regions’  annual  awards  presentations,  the 
Commission  recognized  the  lollowing  DWCOs  tor  their 
length  of  service. 

Northwest  Region 

5 years:  Brian  C.  Beliveau,  Michael  1.  MeSkimming, 

Jamie  M.  Valencic,  David  A.  Wetsell,  Thomas  C.  Wharry 
10  years:  Mark  J.  Kasiorek,  Mark  D.  Scholtz 
15  years:  Donald  E.  Christy 
20  years:  Michael  J.  Eismont 

Southwest  Region 

10  years:  Thomas  D.  Byrnes 

Northcentral  Region 

5 years:  Ronald  E.  Myers 

10  years:  Janet  M.  Colwell,  William  F.  Rathjen  Jr. 

15  years:  Scott  A.  Hornberger 

Southcentral  Region 

5 years:  David  M.  Maier 
10  years:  Christian  J.  Carman 
15  years:  Alan  L.  Bernard!,  Mark  S.  Briner 
30  years:  Bradley  H.  Criswell 

Northeast  Region 

5 years:  Joseph  E.  Dolan,  Ross  D.  Piazza,  David  S.  Shygelski, 
Scott  C.  Siegfried 
10  years:  Gerald  L.  Cepil 

15  years:  William  J.  Kropa,  Ardell  L.  Loncosky  II 

Southeast  Region 

5 years:  Christopher  T.  Brosey,  Edmund  M.  Portko 
10  years:  Stephen  P.  Barras,  Christopher  J.  D’Ascenzo, 
Richard  A.  Kessler,  Paul  V.  Marchese 
15  years:  John  W.  Hechler,  Richard  J.  Sodouski 
25  years:  Robert  P.  Derstine 
40  years:  Roger  G.  Lauderback 
45  years:  Theodore  A.  Ciesinski 


mission’s  web  site,  www. 
fish.state.pa.us,  and  on 
page  42  of  the  2008  Penn- 
sylvania Fishing  Summary. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
becoming  a fulltime  water- 
ways conservation  officer, 
contact  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission at  717-705-7861,  or 
contact  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  717-783-3053,  www.scsc.state.pa.us. 
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The  "Spot" 

The  day  started  with  multiple  com- 
plaints to  “follow  up”  on  while  con- 
ducting some  hshing  and  boating 
checks  along  the  way.  The  second 
complaint  of  the  day  began  relatively 
benignly,  and  I hoped  it  would  end 
just  the  same.  The  complaint  was  of 
a home  heating  tank  suspended  by 
a rope  floating  on  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek,  a stocked  trout  stream.  I was 
unfamiliar  with  this  remote  section 
of  the  creek,  and  with  some  hesita- 
tion I began  my  trek  into  the  heavy 
underbrush.  About  a half-mile  up- 
stream from  where  I began,  I saw 
what  was  described  in  the  complaint. 
This  particular  section  of  the  Yellow 
Breeches  was  wide  and  slow.  It  was 
the  backwater  of  a partially  breeched 
lowhead  dam. 

The  site  was  named  the  “Spot,” 
complete  with  a sign  and  all  the  adorn- 
ments of  a weekend  getaway — only 
everything  was  in  far  worse  condition. 
The  home  heating  tank  appeared  to 
be  empty  as  it  floated,  tethered  to  an 
overhanging  limb.  I suppose  it  was  a 
swim  platform,  although  1 can  think 
of  at  least  a half-dozen  items  that 
would  have  worked  better  for  that 
purpose.  The  campsite  was  littered 
with  rubbish  that  included  broken- 
down  tents,  parts  of  grills,  old  couch- 
es, fishing  equipment,  fish  carcasses, 
drug  paraphernalia  and  beer  cans. 

I walked  the  perimeter  of  the  site, 
and  in  the  process  I discovered  mari- 
juana plants.  The  young  seedlings 
hadn’t  been  planted.  They  were  still 
in  their  cultivation  containers.  1 
scoured  the  immediate  area  for  more 
plants,  and  because  of  the  illegal  drug 
activity  I had  founci,  I searched  the 
area  most  carefully.  Remote  stream 
corridors  often  provide  all  the  ne- 
cessities for  illegal  plants:  Deep  soil, 
plenty  of  water  and  nondescript 


Through  the  cooperation  of  multiple 
agencies  as  well  as  the  benevolence 
and  hard  work  of  one  landowner,  this 
is  one  section  of  stream  still  available 
to  Pennsylvania  anglers  and  boaters. 

ownership.  I gathered  the  drugs  and 
plants,  and  then  left  the  site  to  confer 
with  a Pennsylvania  State  Police  vice 
unit.  I met  with  the  vice  unit  officer 
and  explained  where,  when  and  how 
I found  the  drugs.  The  officer  said 
they  would  add  the  area  to  their  sum- 
mer fly-over  program,  an  effort  which 
would  pay  dividends. 

With  one  problem  solved,  now 
only  the  removal 
of  the  home  heat- 
ing tank  and  the 
clean-up  of  the 
“Spot”  remained, 
not  an  easy  task 
considering  the 
location  of  the 
rubbish.  I called 
several  agencies 
with  no  commit- 
ment to  remove 
the  waste.  Not 
satisfied,  I went 
to  the  local  town- 
ship and  secured  The  site  was  named 
contact  informa-  the  adornments  of  a 


tion,  listed  on  a 
housing  development  permit,  for  the 
property  owner.  1 called  the  devel- 
oper and  informed  him  of  what  had 
been  found  on  his  property.  He  had 
access  to  machines  and  manpower — 
just  what  was  needed  for  this  job.  He 
agreed  to  remove  the  trash  and  clean 
up  the  creek.  He  was  very  apprecia- 
tive because  he  was  unnerved  by  the 
mess  and  activities  discovered  on  his 
property.  As  a businessman,  he  un- 
derstood the  liability  associated  with 
potential  pollution  and  illegal  activi- 
ties. The  man  was  an  avid  sportsman 
and  pledged  to  keep  his  property 
open  to  fishing  and  boating  activi- 
ties. Satisfied,  I offered  my  sincere 
thanks  and  promised  to  patrol  the 
area  in  the  coming  months  to  stem 
any  possible  reoccurrence. 

The  state  police  vice  unit  discov- 
ered several  more  groves  of  marijuana 
plants  in  the  township  near  and  at  this 
site  later  that  summer.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  multiple  agencies  as 
well  as  the  benevolence  and  hard  work 
of  one  landowner,  this  is  one  section 
of  stream  still  available  to  Pennsylva- 
nia anglers  and  boaters.  O 


the  “Spot,”  complete  with  a sign  and  all 
weekend  getaway. 
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Recap  of  2007  Pennsylvania  Boating  Accident 

I I I Martin 

I I iBBi  III  kBi  Director,  Bureau  of  Boating  and  Access 


In  2007, 10  fatal  recreational  boating 
accidents  resulted  in  10  fatalities  and 
one  missing  boater.  This  number  is 
14  fewer  fatalities  than  the  number 
reported  in  2006  and  fewer  than  the 
last  10-year  average  of  12.5.  Two  of 
the  1 1 victims  were  wearing  personal 
flotation  devices  at  the  time  of  the 
mishaps  that  resulted  in  their  deaths. 

1.  2 Fatalities 

Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  Coun- 
ty, 4/16/07, 8:30  p.m.,  Monday. 

A 21-year-old  angler  and  a 22-year- 
old  angler  lost  their  lives  when  their 
14-foot  open  motorboat  capsized. 
Neither  victim  wore  a PFD.  The  water 
temperature  was  38  degrees;  air  tem- 
perature was  35  degrees  with  winds 
up  to  25  mph.  Sudden  immersion 
into  cold  water  (cold-water  shock) 
was  a factor.  Both  men  could  swim. 

2.  1 Fatality 

Lake  Erie  (Presque  Isle  Bay),  Erie 
County,  4/ 1 8/07, 1 1 :30  a.m.,  Wednes- 
day. 

A 60-year-old  angler  lost  his  life 
when  he  fell  overboard  from  a 14-foot 
open  motorboat.  Two  men  went  hsh- 
ing  and  were  positioned  30  yards  from 
shore  when  they  decided  to  change 
anchors  on  the  boat  to  adjust  for  the 
wind  and  waves.  The  wind  turned  the 
boat  so  that  its  gunnel  was  exposed  to 
the  incoming  wave  action.  The  victim 
attempted  to  hand  the  front  anchor  to 
the  boat  operator  and  fell  overboard, 
causing  the  boat  to  capsize.  The  vic- 
tim could  swim.  PFDs  were  onboard 
but  not  worn.  The  water  temperature 
was  39  degrees,  so  sudden  immersion 
into  cold  water  (cold-water  shock) 
was  a factor. 

3.  1 Fatality 

Raystown  Lake,  Huntingdon  Coun- 
ty, 4/21/07, 5:30  p.m.,  Saturday. 

A 69-year-old  angler  lost  his  life 
when  he  was  ejected  from  an  18-foot 
open  motorboat.  Two  anglers  were 
cruising  on  the  lake  when  a hshing  net 


blew  back  into  the  operator,  causing 
him  to  let  go  of  the  wheel.  The  boat 
immediately  turned  sharply  to  star- 
board and  ejected  both  men.  PFDs 
were  onboard  but  were  not  worn.  Al- 
cohol was  involved.  The  water  tem- 
perature was  47  degrees,  so  sudden 
immersion  into  cold  water  (cold-wa- 
ter shock)  may  have  been  a factor. 

4.  1 Fatality 

Susquehanna  River,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, 4/29/07, 2:30  p.m.,  Sunday. 

A 16-year-old  girl  lost  her  life  when 
the  16-foot  open  motorboat  in  which 
she  was  a passenger  went  over  the  Holt- 
wood  Dam.  The  drop  over  the  dam 
is  60  feet.  The  water  temperature  was 
49  degrees,  so  hypothermia  or  sudden 
immersion  into  cold  water  (cold-water 
shock)  may  have  been  factors. 

5.  1 Fatality 

Lake  Arthur,  Butler  County,  5/19/07, 
2:00  p.m.,  Saturday. 

A 60-year-old  man  lost  his  life 
when  he  fell  overboard  from  his 
21 -foot  sailboat.  Neither  occupant 
was  wearing  a life  jacket,  although 
wearable  Type  II  PFDs  were  onboard. 
The  victim  could  swim  and  had  some 
boating  experience.  The  water  was  62 
degrees,  so  sudden  immersion  into 
cold  water  (cold-water  shock)  may 
have  been  a factor. 

6.  1 Fatality 

Hutchinson  Mine  Pond,  Westmoreland 
County,  6/9/07, 9:15  p.m.,  Saturday. 

A 22-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when 
the  16-foot  canoe  in  which  he  was  a 
passenger  capsized.  Even  though  the 
victim  was  a below-average  swimmer, 
there  were  no  PFDs  onboard.  The 
water  temperature  was  60  degrees, 
so  sudden  immersion  into  cold  water 
(cold-water  shock)  may  have  been  a 
factor.  Alcohol  was  also  a factor. 

7.  1 Fatality 

Youghiogheny  River,  Somerset 
County,  6/16/07, 2:25  p.m.,  Saturday. 


A 63-year-old  man  lost  his  life 
when  he  fell  overboard  from  a 10-foot 
rented  inflatable  raft.  There  were  four 
people  on  board.  It  lodged  on  a rock 
and  the  victim  fell  out.  The  victim 
was  wearing  a PFD.  Cold-water  shock 
was  a factor  because  the  water  was 
only  52  degrees. 

8.  1 Fatality 

Allegheny  Reservoir,  Warren  Coun- 
ty, 8/17/07, 7:00  p.m.,  Friday. 

A 56-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when 
he  apparently  fell  overboard  from  a 
19-foot  open  motorboat.  There  are 
no  known  witnesses.  The  lake  was 
rough  with  whitecaps  on  the  day  of 
the  accident.  PFDs  were  onboard  but 
not  worn.  The  victim  was  an  experi- 
enced boater.  Alcohol  was  a factor. 

9.  1 Missing 

Crooked  Creek,  Armstrong  County, 
1 1/27/07,  Unknown,  Tuesday. 

A 45-year-old  man  is  missing  after 
he  paddled  upstream  in  a 16-foot  ca- 
noe to  go  hunting.  The  creek  was  rain- 
swollen  and  full  of  debris.  There  were 
wind  gusts  of  15  to  25  miles  per  hour. 
The  following  day  the  missing  boater’s 
canoe  and  equipment  were  recovered 
in  a strainer.  The  missing  boater  was 
a very  experienced  paddler.  The  water 
temperature  was  40  degrees,  so  sud- 
den immersion  into  cold  water  (cold- 
water  shock)  was  a probable  factor. 

10.  1 Fatality 

Pond,  Beaver  County,  12/29/07,  5:35 
p.m.,  Saturday. 

A 23-year-old  man  lost  his  life 
when  the  15-foot  canoe  from  which 
he  was  goose  hunting  capsized.  He 
fired  two  shots  at  geese,  which  ap- 
parently caused  him  to  capsize.  The 
water  temperature  was  34  degrees,  so 
sudden  immersion  into  cold  water 
(cold-water  shock)  was  a factor.  Alco- 
hol may  also  have  been  a lactor.  The 
victim  was  a poor  swimmer  and  an 
inexperienced  boater  without  formal 
instruction  in  boating  safety.  O 


CURRENTS 


New  License  Transaction  Fee 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  announced  in  Febru- 
ary that  Governor  Edward  G.  Rendell 
had  signed  House  Bill  1 109  into  law 
(Act  2 of  2008),  resulting  in  a small 
license  transaction  fee  for  anglers  ef- 
fective immediately. 

I'he  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
are  {ointly  developing  a new  electron- 
ic license  delivery  system  known  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Automated  Licens- 
ing Service  ( PALS)  system.  The  PALS 
system  eliminated  the  need  for  paper- 
based  hshing  licenses  for  the  2008 
fishing  year,  which  began  December 


1 , 2007.  PALS  is  managed  by  a private 
firm  and  the  Commission  is  charged  a 
$.70  electronic  processing  fee  for  each 
transaction  made  through  the  system. 

Act  2 of  2008  allows  the  Commis- 
sion to  recover  up  to  $1.00  in  elec- 
tronic license  fees  for  each  transac- 
tion from  the  license  buyer.  This 
means  each  license  and  permit  cur- 
rently purchased  through  PALS  will 
cost  $.70  each.  The  electronic  pro- 
cessing fee  will  cost  the  average  li- 
cense buyer  $1.40  to  purchase  a fish- 
ing license  and  permit,  making  it  one 
of  the  lowest  transaction  fees  of  its 
kind  in  the  country. 


This  new  legislation  also  addresses 
replacement  licenses  and  permits.  Be- 
fore the  law  passed,  the  Commission’s 
fishing  licenses  and  permits  were  indi- 
vidually priced  at  an  average  replace- 
ment cost  of  $14.25.  PALS  now  allows 
the  Commission  to  combine  the  pur- 
chase of  a license  and  all  previously 
purchased  permits  into  one  replace- 
ment license  for  the  low  cost  of  $6.70. 

The  law  also  expands  the  blackout 
period  when  One- Day  Tourist  and 
One-Day  Resident  licenses  are  not 
valid.  One-Day  Tourist  and  One-Day 
Resident  Licenses  are  not  valid  for 
fishing  from  March  15  to  April  30  of 
any  year.  One-Day  Tourist  or  One- 
Day  Resident  licenses  issued  to  be 
used  on  March  14  expire  at  1 1 :59  p.m. 
on  March  14,  regardless  of  what  time 
the  license  begins. 


Regional  Reports 

When  you  visit  the  Commis- 
sion’s web  site,  www.fish.state. 
pa.us,  be  sure  to  click  on  the  “Re- 
gional Reports”  pages,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  main  page.  There  you 
will  find  a wealth  of  information 
from  around  the  state,  including 
fishing  and  boating  reports,  the 
weekly  Erie  report  and  biologist 
field  reports.  Ac]uatic  resources 
program  specialists  compile  the 
fishing  and  boating  reports  with 
input  from  waterways  conserva- 
tion officers.  The  Erie  report,  com- 
piled by  waterways  conservation 
officers,  provides  details  on  the 
steelhead  action,  area  fishing  and 
boating  conditions,  and  events. 
Area  fisheries  managers  provide 
the  biologist  reports,  which  in- 
clude information  on  stream  and 
lake  surveys  from  across  the  state. 
All  of  this  information  can  be 
valuable  in  determining  where  to 
fish  and  boat.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  Commission  web  site’s  main 
page,  click  on  the  state  map  la- 
beled “Regional  Reports.” 


Fishin'  from  the  Kitchen 


Roasted  Walleye  with  Herb  Vinaigrette 

by  Wayne  Phillips 


Served  hot  or  at  room  temperature, 
roasted  walleye  with  basil/lemon 
vinaigrette  over  a bed  of  couscous 
is  hard  to  beat. 

Ingredients  for  four  servings: 

4 skinless,  boneless  walleye  fillets 
t/  1 medium  onion,  sliced 
^ 1 clove  garlic,  minced 
^ 1 lemon,  sliced 
^ 1 lemon  zested,  then  squeezed 
for  juice 

4/  1 /2-cup  basil,  finely  minced 
6 Tbsp.  extra  virgin  olive  oil 
^ 1 Tbsp.  white  balsamic  vinegar 
Salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste 
Couscous  prepared  with  chicken 
stock  and  vegetables 

Procedure 

Massage  a bit  of  extra  virgin  olive 
oil  into  the  walleye  fillets.  Season 
fillets  with  salt  and  white  pepper. 
Scatter  half  of  the  onion,  garlic  and 
sliced  lemon  in  a baking  dish.  Place 
walleye  fillets  on  top.  Scatter  the  rest 
of  the  onion,  garlic  and  lemon  slices 
over  the  fish.  Bake  in  a 350-degree 
oven  until  fish  is  baked  through. 
While  fish  is  baking,  combine  Dijon 
mustard,  white  balsamic  vinegar, 


photo-Waync  PhiUips 

basil,  lemon  juice  and  zest.  While 
whisking  slowly,  add  extra  virgin 
olive  oil.  Season  with  salt  and  white 
pepper  to  taste.  If  vinaigrette  gets 
too  thick,  add  some  white  wine  or 
water  to  thin  it. 

Serve 

Serve  the  walleye  over  a bed  of 
couscous.  Spoon  the  vinaigrette 
over  the  fish  just  before  serving. 
Flavor  the  couscous  with  chicken 
stock,  diced  tomatoes,  minced 
green  onion,  chopped  basil  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice.  You  could 
also  serve  the  fish  over  a green  salad 
that  you  dress  with  the  same  vinai- 
grette you  used  on  the  fish. 

Baking  the  fish  on  a bed  of  onion, 
garlic  and  lemon  slices  adds  wonder- 
ful flavor  to  the  finished  dish.  Warm 
or  at  room  temperature,  this  dish  is 
great  for  a hot  summer’s  day. 
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Commission  Thinks  BIG  in  Pittsburgh 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is 
set  to  receive  $1.35  million  in  federal 
funding  through  the  U.  S.  Fish  & Wild- 
life Service’s  Boating  Infrastructure 
Grant  (BIG)  program.  BIG  provides 
federal  funds  for  projects  designed  to 
accommodate  transient,  recreational 
motorboats  that  are  26  feet  or  longer. 

The  BIG  funds  awarded  to  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  will  be  used  to 
construct  transient  boat  docks  along 
the  South  Shore  Riverfront  Park  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  facility  will  consist  of 
a 525-foot  tie-up  facility  for  transient 
boaters  and  day  dockage  uses  for  up 
to  17  large,  non-trailerable  boats. 


Angler's  Notebook  by  Jerry  Bush 


When  trolling,  getting  the  bait  or  lure  to  pass 
through  the  strike  zone  is  critical.  Experiment 
with  various  techniques  that  wiU  allow  the  bait 
to  move  through  the  water  at  various  depths. 
Some  methods  include  the  attachment  of  vari- 
ous weights,  adjustable  diving  discs,  choosing 
between  monofilament  or  lead-core  line,  and 
something  as  simple  as  changing  trolling  speeds. 

Fishing  rods  and  reels  should  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible  for  children. 
Push-button  spin-cast  reels  mounted  on  short  rods  work  well,  but  even 
they  require  some  coordination.  The  young  angler  still  finds  it  necessary 
to  time  the  release  of  the  button  with  the  casting  motion.  For  even  young- 
er children,  a cane  pole  equipped  with  a line  to  dangle  is  tough  to  beat. 

Prolonged  daylight  hours,  clear  skies,  and  warm  temperatures  will  soon 
cause  many  small,  shallow  lakes  to  become  choked  with  vegetation,  after 
which  they  become  difficult  to  fish.  Fish  them  now,  before  they  are  sub- 
ject to  this  phenomenon. 

Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with  miles  of  Lake  Erie  shoreline,  and  several  in- 
land lakes  of  significant  size.  A float  plan  can  literally  save  lives.  There  are 
few  things  more  frustrating  to  would-be  rescuers  than  receiving  a call  from 
concerned  family  members  of  missing  boaters,  who  have  no  details  about 
where  the  boat  left  port,  where  it  was  heading,  or  what  time  it  departed. 

Docking  on  windy  days  requires  thought.  Lines  and  boat  fenders  should 
be  attached  to  the  vessel  before  approaching  the  dock.  It  is  best  to  ad- 
vance on  the  upwind  side,  come  to  rest  parallel  to  and  about  2 feet  from 
the  dock,  and  allow  the  wind  to  drift  the  boat  toward  the  platform.  When 
necessary  to  dock  on  the  downwind  side  of  the  platform,  approach  at  a 
20°  to  30°  angle  with  just  enough  speed  to  permit  attachment  of  the  bow 
line.  Turn  the  prop  toward  the  dock  and  shift  into  reverse. 


Permits  for 
Private  Markers, 
Aids  to  Navigation 

It  is  illegal  to  place  floats,  ski 
ramps,  slalom  course  markings, 
aids,  other  markers,  and  other 
floating  objects  on  Pennsylvania 
waters  unless  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  authorizes  their  use 
and  placement. 

In  accordance  with  current 
boating  regulations,  requests  to 
establish  private  markers  or  aids 
to  navigation  on  Commonwealth 
waterways  by  clubs,  individuals, 
state  agencies,  municipalities,  and 
other  groups  must  be  made  in 
writing  on  the  float  permits  Form 
PFBC-277.  Written  requests  must 
be  made  to  the  Commission. 

To  obtain  float  permits  (Form 
PFBC-277),  please  write  to:  Kelly 
Sharp,  Aids-to-Navigation  Co- 
ordinator, P.O.  Box  67000,  Flar- 
risburg,  PA  17106-7000;  or  call 
717-705-7833.  Form  PFBC-277 
can  also  be  downloaded  for 
printing  from  the  Commission’s 
web  site,  vyrww.fish.state.pa.us. 
On  the  main  page’s  left  side, 
hold  your  cursor  over  “Permits 
& Forms,”  and  in  the  drop-down 
menu  click  on  “Boating.” 


“This  is  the  first  time  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  was  successful  in 
securing  federal  funding  of  this  mag- 
nitude through  the  nationally  com- 
petitive part  of  the  BIG  program,” 
Commission  Executive  Director  Dr. 
Douglas  Austen  says.  “It’s  a very  good 
project  for  Pennsylvania’s  boat- 
ing program  that  will  positively 
impact  tourism  and  local  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  for  years.” 

The  BIG  funding  provided  for 
the  South  Shore  Riverfront  Park 
project  is  just  a small  part  of  a 
larger  multi-million  dollar  rede- 


velopment effort  by  the  Urban  Rede- 
velopment Authority  of  Pittsburgh. 

To  learn  more  about  the  BIG  pro- 
gram or  other  boating-related  grant 
programs,  visit  the  Commission's 
web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  and 
click  on  “Grants.” 
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New  SWG  Funding  for  Conservation  Projects 


The  Commission’s  Executive  Di- 
rector Dr.  Douglas  Austen  recently 
announced  a call  for  project  appli- 
cations to  the  State  Wildlife  Grant 
(SWG)  Program.  The  projects 
funded  through  the  grant  program 
will  address  high-priority  con- 
servation needs  for  endangered, 
threatened  and  at-risk  reptile,  am- 
phibian, hsh  and  ac]uatic  inverte- 
brate species  across  Pennsylvania. 

The  federal  dollars  for  this  pro- 
gram are  awarded  to  the  Gommis- 
sion  by  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service  through  the  SWG  Program. 
Pennsylvania  has  yet  to  receive  no- 
tification of  its  2008  apportion- 
ment, so  funding  of  any  projects 
will  depend  on  this  award. 


The  project  applications  are 
due  by  4 p.m.  on  May  5,  2008.  The 
Commission  hopes  to  complete 
project  selections  by  mid-July. 

“We  look  forward  to  working 
with  our  conservation  partners 
across  the  state  to  develop  the  best 
projects  for  long-term  conservation 
benefits  to  the  Commonwealth,” 
Austen  said.  “This  program  pro- 
vides us  with  a great  opportunity 
to  protect  these  animals,  which  are 
important  indicators  of  environ- 
mental health.” 

To  download  a SWG  Program 
application  package,  please  visit 
the  State  Wildlife  Grants  page  on 
the  Commission’s  web  site,  www. 
fish.state.pa.us. 


Raystown  Lake 
Log  Book 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  are  asking  anglers 
who  fish  Raystown  Lake  to  participate 
in  an  angler  log  book  program.  Com- 
mission biologists  will  use  collected 
data  to  gain  a better  understanding  of 
Raystown  Lake’s  fishing  activity. 

You  can  help  by  obtaining  a log  book 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Ranger  Station  at  Raystown  Lake,  the 
Eluntingdon  County  Visitors  Bureau, 
or  participating  bait  dealers.  Down- 
load log  books  from  the  Commis- 
sion’s web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us, 
or  obtain  a form  by  mail:  Raystown 
Lake  Log  Book  Survey,  John  Frederick, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion, 844  Big  Spring  Road,  Newville, 
PA  17241.  Call  (717)  776-3170  or 
email  johfrederi@state.pa.us. 


ANGLER  ARCHIVES 


Pexxsylva.^i.4 


mOOTWAMU  ntN  COMMMMON 


4'he  June  1938  Pennsylvania 
Angler  cover  shows  an  uniden- 
tified young  angler  fishing  the 
Susquehanna  River  from  the  west 


shore,  opposite  Harrisburg.  This 
area  today  is  still  a great  spot  for 
obtaining  scenic  photographs  of 
Harrisburg,  especially  at  night 
(see  the  Sep/Oct  1997  PA&B 
cover).  The  June  1958  cover  was 
photographed  by  Johnny  Nick- 
las.  Nicklas  amassed  a wealth  of 
magnificent  angling  and  boating 
photographs  during  a period  of 
about  1 0 years,  when  he  was  listed 
in  the  magazine  as  “staff  photog- 
rapher.” His  composing  each  shot 
and  the  technical  work  that  went 
in  to  producing  each  print  were 
top-notch.  His  work  documents 
fishing  and  boating  during  the 
1 950s  and  1 960s.  He  shot  most  of 
his  pictures  mainly  in  black  and 
white  because  during  his  tenure. 


the  magazine’s  illustrations  and 
photographs,  except  for  covers, 
were  black  and  white.  Nicklas 
shot  most  of  his  pictures  in  me- 
dium format — each  photograph’s 
negative  was  2.25  inches  square. 
This  work,  of  course,  required 
developing  rolls  of  film  and  then 
printing  each  picture  separately. 
The  process  usually  included 
printing  a “contact  sheet,”  much 
like  today’s  digital  thumbnails, 
so  that  a photographer  could  see 
a small  version  of  each  picture 
on  a roll  of  film  and  cull  the  best 
of  the  batch.  Today,  most  of  the 
negatives  he  produced  are  part  of 
the  J^ennsylvania  State  Archives 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  & 
Museum  Commission. 
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Boaters'  Checklist  for  Safe,  Secure  Waterways 


• Keep  your  distance  from  all  mili- 
tary, cruise-line  and  commercial 
shipping.  Do  not  approach  within 
100  yards,  and  slow  to  minimum 
speed  within  500  yards  of  any  U.S.  Na- 
val vessel,  including  any  U.S.  military 


or  military  supply  vessel.  Violators  of 
this  Naval  Vessel  Protection  Zone  face 
up  to  6 years  in  prison  and  a $250,000 
fine,  not  to  mention  a quick  and  se- 
vere response.  Approaching  certain 
other  commercial  vessels  may  result 
in  an  immediate  boarding. 

• Observe  and  avoid  all  security 
zones.  Avoid  commercial  port  op- 
erations areas,  especially  those  that 
involve  military,  cruise-line  or  petro- 
leum facilities.  Observe  and  avoid 
other  restricted  areas  near  dams,  pow- 
er plants,  etc.  Violators  will  be  per- 
ceived as  a threat,  and  will  face  a quick, 
determined  and  severe  response. 

• Do  not  stop  or  anchor  beneath 
bridges  or  in  the  channel.  If  you  do, 
then  expect  to  be  boarded  by  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

• Keep  a sharp  eye  out  for  anything 
that  looks  peculiar  or  out  of  the  or- 
dinary. Report  all  activities  that  seem 
suspicious  to  the  local  authorities,  the 


Coast  Guard,  or  the  port  or  marina  se- 
curity. Do  not  approach  or  challenge 
those  acting  in  a suspicious  manner. 

• Always  secure  and  lock  your  boat 
when  you  are  not  on  board.  Ob- 
serve this  precaution  when  you  store 
and  move  your  boat,  and  while  you 
are  visiting  marina  restaurants  or  a 
friend’s  dock  and  other  piers. 

• Never  leave  your  boat  accessible 
to  others.  Always  take  the  boat  keys 
with  you. 

• When  storing  your  boat,  make  sure 
it  is  secure  and  that  its  engine  is  dis- 
abled. If  it  is  on  a trailer,  make  the 
trailer  as  immovable  as  possible. 

• Remain  sober  and  alert  when  on 
the  water.  Stay  in  control  of  \'our 
craft  and  respect  the  rights  of  others 
lawfully  enjoying  the  waterways. 

This  uiformation  is  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  and  the  National  Association 
of  State  Boating  Law  Administrators. 


Fish  Species  Feature  Pages 


Want  to  know  more  about  a fish 
species — it’s  biology,  habitat  require- 
ments, best  baits  to  use,  where  to  find 
them  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Commis- 
sion biologists’  reports?  Be  sure  to 
point  your  browser  here:  www.fish. 
state.pa.us/fish  species.htm. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish. 
state.pa.us.  includes  specific  pages 
packed  with  a wealth  of  information 
on  21  species,  including  black  bass, 
rock  bass,  striped  bass,  white  bass, 
bluegills,  channel  catfish,  flathead  cat- 
fish, crappies,  muskies,  white  perch, 
yellow  perch,  chain  pickerel,  northern 
pike,  pumpkinseeds,  redbreast  sun- 
fish,  sauger,  American  shad,  steelhead, 
trout,  and  walleyes/saugeyes. 

For  example,  the  Commission’s 
musky  pages,  called  “Musky,  the  Big- 
gest Fish  You’re  Going  to  Catch  in  PA,” 
includes  listings  of  musky  hotspots 


divided  into  segments  of  large  reser- 
voirs/lakes,  medium  reservoirs/lakes, 
and  large  rivers.  You  can  also  check  a 
complete  list  of  PA  waters  ranked  by 
musky  population  density.  You’ll  find 
items  on  the  Commission’s  manage- 
ment of  muskies, 
including  locations 
of  musky  stock- 
ings; musky  and 
tiger  musky  man- 
agement overview; 
regulations;  spe- 
cies overview  with 
characteristics  of 
identification,  habi- 
tat and  life  history; 
biologists’  reports; 
and  links  to  other 
musky  web  sites. 

Other  sections  in- 
clude articles  from 
PA  Angler  & Boater  Walleye 


on  how  to  catch  muskies  and  details 
of  musky  catches  from  the  Commis- 
sion’s Angler  Award  program.  All  of 
these  materials  can  be  viewed,  printed 
or  downloaded. 
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Fishing  & Boating  Events  Calendar 


May  9,  2008,  5 p.m.  to  9 p.m. 

Family  Fishing  Program,  Codorus  State 
Park  at  the  Classroom  Building,  Hanover, 
PA.  Discover  just  how  much  fun  fishing  can 
be  when  you  do  it  together  at  a Family  Fish- 
ing Program.  Learn  basic  fishing  skills  like 
knot-tying,  rigging  the  rod,  casting,  baiting 
the  hook,  and  taking  a fish  off  the  hook.  You 
and  your  family  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
fish.  A fishing  license  isn't  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  a Family  Fishing  Program  and  all 
equipment  is  provided.  The  “catch?"  Adults 
must  bring  a child  and  children  must  bring 
an  adult.  You’ll  learn  and  fish  together.  For 
more  information,  contact  Wendy  Looker, 
717-637-3454. 

May  17,  2008,  9 a.m.  to  noon 
Family  Fishing  Program,  Shenango  River 
Lake  at  the  Mahaney  Recreation  Area.  Her- 
mitage, PA.  For  more  information,  contact 
Chuck  Brudowsky,  714-962-7746. 

May  17,  2008,  8 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Family  Fishing  Program,  PPL  Riverlands 
at  the  Main  Pavilion,  Berwick,  PA.  For 


more  information,  contact  Michael  Monico, 
570-752-3223. 

May  23, 2008,  6 p.m.  to  dusk 
Family  Fishing  Program,  Gifford  Pinchot 
State  Park  at  the  Conewago  Day  Use 
Area  in  Lewisberry,  PA.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park, 
717-432-5011. 

May  24,  2008 
Fish-for-Free  Day 

Fish-for-Free  Days  allow  anyone  (resident 
or  non-resident)  to  fish  legally  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s most  popular  fish  without  a fishing 
license.  Each  year  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission’s  executive  director  des- 
ignates two  Fish-for-Free  Days.  No  fishing 
license  is  required  to  fish  on  Pennsylvania’s 
waterways  on  these  days.  All  other  fishing 
regulations  still  apply. 

May  31,  2008,  9 a.m.  to  noon 
Family  Fishing  Program,  Nescopeck  State 
Park  at  the  Environmental  Education  Center 
& Lake  Frances  in  Drums,  PA.  For  more 


information,  contact  Nescopeck  State  Park, 
570-403-2006. 

June  1 

Fish-for-Free  Day 

See  May  24,  2008  for  a description. 

June  1,  2008,  9 a.m.  to  noon 
Family  Fishing  Program,  Moraine  State 
Park  in  Portersville,  PA.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Greg  Patterson,  724-368-3612. 

June  14 

Opening  Day  of  Bass  Season 

To  find  out  more,  visit  www.fish.state.pa.us/ 
bass.htm. 

June  28,  2008,  9 a.m.  to  noon 
Family  Fishing  Program,  Tuscarora  State 
Park  in  Barnesville,  PA.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Ryan  Walt,  rwalt@state.pa.us. 

June  28, 2008, 9 a.m.  to  noon 
Family  Fishing  Program,  Hazle  Township 
Community  Park  at  Lake  Irene  in  Harleigh, 
PA.  For  more  information,  contact  Lee  Ann 
Kasha,  570-453-2467. 


Wall  Charts! 


a SAME 


FEHHSTIVASU 


21  SAME  FISHES  of  PEnSTLTAHU 


Name 


email  (optional) 
Address 


State 


$5.66 


3.77 


TEBTIES  of  PEnSTlFAEIA 


The  Commission 
offers  sets  of  wall 
charts,  each  of  which 
is  17  inches  by  22 
inches  in  full  color. 
Wall  charts  include 
groups  offish, 
amphibians  and 
reptiles,  beautifully 
illustrated  by  artist 
Tom  Duran.  Wall 
charts  are  mailed 
rolled  to  keep  them 
suitable  for  framing. 


Wall  Chart  Sets  (17"  X 22" -full  Color); 

Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Coolwater/ 
Warmwater  Fishes,  Migratory  Fishes, 
Miscellaneous  Fishes,  Panfishes,  Forage 
Fishes  (6  posters) 

Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders,  Snakes, 
Turtles  (4  posters) 


Quantity  Subtotal 


Subtotal 

Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  Under  $25.00  - Add  $2.00 
Shipping  and  Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $25.0)  to  $50.00  - Add  $3.00 
Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $50.01  or  more  - Add  $5.00 

PA  Residents  Add  6%  Sales  Tax 
Total 


Please  mail  entire  form  to  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Section,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Use  check  or 
money  order  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 

For  more  products,  order  online  at  FishandBoat.com 


Great  for  education,  decoration  and  giftsl 
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PFBC  FREE  PUBLICATIONS 


Please  indicate  the  requested  titles  with  a check  mark.  Single  copies  are  free.  Limit:  6 pamphlets. 
For  multiple  copies  of  the  same  title,  please  call  the  Commission  at  717-705-7835. 

□ A SmartStart  for  Safe  Paddling  Safety  Tips  for  Paddlers 


□ Angler  Award  Program 

State  records,  big  fish,  first  fish,  rules  and  application 

□ Basics  of  Water  Pollution 

Types  of  water  pollution,  effects  on  resources 

□ Careers  with  the  PFBC 

Opportunity  descriptions,  civil  service,  non-civil  service 

□ Drinking,  Boating  and  the  Law 

Commonly  asked  questions  with  answers 

□ Fish  Scale  Sketch 

Commission  overview,  mission  and  programs 

□ Fishing  and  Boating  Map 

Accesses  and  amenities,  with  PennDOT  highway  map 

□ Great  Fishing  Needs  Great  Habitat 

Brochure  about  habitat  components 

□ Hazards  on  the  Water 

Recognizing,  avoiding  dangers  to  boaters 

□ I Just  Bought  a Boat,  Now  What  Do  I Do? 

Boat  registration's  frequently  asked  questions 

□ PA  Fishes  Identification  Guide 

Quick  reference  with  illustrations,  depicts  over  90  fish  species 

□ Snakes  in  Pennsylvania 

Biology,  identification,  venomous,  non-venomous 

Rsgion  Bfochures-Fishing  & Boating  Opportunities  in  PA 

□ NORTHWEST  Counties:  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest, 
Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren 

□ NORTHCENTRAL  SECTION  1 Counties:  Cameron,  Clearfield, 
Elk,  Jefferson,  McKean 

□ NORTHCENTRAL  SECTION  2 Counties:  Centre,  Clinton, 
Lycoming,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Potter,  Snyder,  Tioga,  Union 

□ NORTHEAST  Counties:  Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia, 
Lawkawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 

Wayne,  Wyoming 

□ SOUTHWEST  Counties:  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver, 

Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington, 

Westmoreland 

□ SOUTHCENTRAL  Counties:  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Lebanon,  Mifflin, 

Perry,  York 

□ SOUTHEAST  Counties: 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 

Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 

Northamption,  Philadelphia, 

Schuylkill 


PA  Water  Trail  Guides 

□ Conodoguinet  Creek  Water  Trail  Guide 

□ Juniata  River  Water  Trail  Guide-Upper  Section 

□ Juniata  River  Water  Trail  Guide-Lower  Section 

□ Kiski-Conemaugh  River  Water  Trail  Guide 

□ Lehigh  River  Water  Trail  Guide-L/pper  Section 

□ Lehigh  River  Water  Trail  Guide-Lower  SecL;on 

□ Swatara  Creek  Water  Trail  Guide 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  Educational  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Or  fax  to  Educational  Media  Section  at  717-705-7831. 

Publication  requests  can  be  emailed  with  publication  title(s)  and  complete  shipping  information  to:  ra-befSstate.oa.us. 
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Penosylvan'* 


Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Products 

Name  email  (optional) 

Street  Address 

City  State  Zip 


YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  (18  issues)  $30.00 


(gpAMB  FISHES  oi  PESHSTIVAHU  ^ PENNSYI,\m^ 
^ A\!PHn!iv\s 

REPIHJiS  _ 


^ flAME’*n8il 


TLES  of  PEHB5TLVAHIA 


Wall  Chart  Sets  (17"  x 22”  - Full  Color): 

Price  Quantity  Subtotal 

@ Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Coolwater/ 
Warmwater  Fishes,  Migratory  Fishes, 
Miscellaneous  Fishes,  Panfishes, 
Forage  Fishes  (6  posters) 

$5.66 

Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders,  Snakes, 

Turtles  (4  posters) 

$3.77 

Educational  Books: 

(C)  Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

$9.43 

(5)  Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.43 

Collectible  Patches  (fully  embroidered): 

(^  NEW!  2008  Northern  Fence  Lizard 

$4.71 

(F)  NEW!  2008  PLAY  Patch-Muskellunge 

$2.83 

(G)  2006  Red-bellied  Turtle 

$4.71 

(In)  2006  Wood  Turtle 

$4.71 

(T)  2007  Green  Salamander 

$4.71 

(T)  2007  Northern  Red  Salamander 

$4.71 

rR)  2005  PLAY  Patch-Blueqill  (25th  Anniversary) 

$2.83 

(V)  2006  PLAY  Patch-Yellow  Perch 

$2.83 

(M)  2007  PLAY  Patch-Smallmouth  Bass 

$2.83 

(^  “I’m  a Pennsylvania  Angler”  Patch 

$2.83 

“I’m  a Pennsylvania  Boater”  Patch 

$2.83 

Other  Products: 

(P)  “Resource  First”  Short  16  oz.  Mug 

$4.71 

(Q)  “Resource  First”  Tall  16  oz.  Mug 

$4.71 

(r)  “Go  Fish”  Game  Cards 

$4.71 

(^  PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

$5.66 

Products/Publications  Total 

Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  Under  $25.00  - Add  $2.00 
Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $25.01  to  $50.00  - Add  $3.00 
Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $50.01  or  more  - Add  $5.00 

Subtotal 

PA  Residents  Add  6%  State  Sales  Tax 

PA  Angler  & Boater  Subscriptions/Renewals  - Subscribe  Today! 


YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  (6  issues) 


$12.00 


For  more  products,  dnew  □ renewal  accou  i# 

order  online  at:  FishandBoat.com. 


(if  renewing) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED  $ 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Section,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000  Use  check  or 
money  order  for  remittance  made  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


MAG08 


Entry  Deadline: 
December  31,  2008 

The  2008  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Photography  Contest  is  intended  to  foster  a greater  ap- 
preciation for  Pennsylvania's  fishing  and  boating,  and 
aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a certificate,  the  limited- 
edition  magazine  75th  anniversary  patches,  and  the  lim- 
ited-edition 2008  nongame  species  patch.  Honorable 
mention  winners  will  receive  a certificate  and  the  limited- 
edition  year  2008  nongame  species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable  mentions  may  appear 
in  a contest  feature  article  in  a future  issue  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  & Boater.  All  entries  may  also  be  used 
elsewhere  in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine's  cover,  in 
Commission  publications,  on  the  Commission's  web 
site,  and  in  Commission  exhibits  and  other  projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  March  2008  through  De- 
cember 2008. 

View  the  results  of  the  2008  contest  by  clicking  the 
contest  link  on  the  Commission  web  site's  main  page, 

at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


RULES 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (those  who  make  less  than  half  their 
annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  on  waterways  with  public  access, 
and  they  must  have  been  taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs,  all  boaters  and  anglers  in  boats  must  be  wearing  properly  fitted, 
buttoned  and  zipped  life  jackets.  It's  encouraged  that  children  on  shore  near  the  water 
should  wear  life  jackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 

3 V2’’x5”,  4”x6”,  5"x7”,  or  8"x10",  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 
transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives  or  digital  files. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location  of  the 
photograph  including  county,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition 
to  a fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Multiple  submissions  are  allowed,  but  participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries 
per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and  use  all 
submissions  for  publishing,  illustration,  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising,  trade, 
exhibits  and  promotion,  and  in  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  without  compensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography  con- 
tests are  not  eligible. 

• All  submissions  become  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
will  not  be  returned. 


Photo  Contest  Entry  Form 


www.fish.state.pa.us 


Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The 
deadline  for  the  Commission's  receiving  entries  is  December  31 , 2008. 

Please  Print  Clearly 

Entrant’s  Name; 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Phone: 

E-mail  (if  available): 

Date: 

Signature: 


Categories  . 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating  j 

(main  focus  on  activity  with  seasonal  backgrounds  I 

(snow,  ice,  fall  leaves,  etc.)  I 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating  ■ 

(emphasis  on  two  or  more  family  members)  , 

□ 3.  Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters  ■ 

(photos  of  anglers  and/or  boaters  less  than  16  | 

years  of  age)  i 

□ 4.  Waterway  Scenics  (Impoundments)  ■ 

(lakes,  ponds  and  reservoirs)  ■ 

□ 5.  Waterway  Scenics  (Flowing  Waters)  | 

(rivers,  streams  and  creeks)  | 

□ 6.  Reptiles,  amphibians,  invertebrates  i 

(animal  closeups  or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the  . 
primary  subject)  • 

I received  this  form  from  (check  one):  * 

□ PA&B  magazine  ■ 

□ the  Commission’s  web  site  I 

□ Photo  dealer  I 

□ Other  (specify) I 

J 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 


Mackenzie  Falter,  age 
6,  landed  this  21-inch 


catfish  last  summer  in  a 
pond  in  northwest  Penn- 
sylvania. She  decided 
that  she  had  enough  of 
fishing  with  a bobber, 
so  she  changed  tactics 
to  bottom  fishing  with  a 
worm  and  came  up  with 
this  catch. 


Julian  Maza,  age  12, 
caught  this  22-inch 
largemouth  bass  in  White 
Oak  Pond,  Wayne  County, 
last  June.  The  bass  hit  a 
crankbait. 


Denise  Fleury  caught  this 
yellow  perch  on  Lake  Erie 
in  August  on  a spinner 
tipped  with  a nightcrawl- 
er.  The  fish  measured 
14.5  inches  long  and 
weighed  1.9  pounds. 


Dave  Riccardino,  Jeannette, 
caught  this  24.5-inch  rainbow 
trout  in  the  Upper  Lake  at 
Twin  Lakes  Park.  It  was  his 
first  fish  of  the  day  at  8:30  a.m. 
opening  day. 


Jeff  Waters  (left)  and  Dave 
Doud  Jr.,  from  Lackawanna 
County,  had  a great  fishing 
outing  on  Twenty  Mile  Creek, 
Erie  County.  They  caught 
these  steelhead  on  fly  rods  us- 
ing  egg  imitations,  leeches  and 
naturals  like  Prince  Nymphs, 
Woolly  Buggers  and  Pheasant 
Tails.  They  released  their  fish 
except  one. 


John  Seely,  Grand  Valley, 
brought  this  walleye 
to  the  Tionesta  State 
Pish  Hatchery  to  be 
weighed  and  measured. 
He  caught  the  fish  last 
December  in  the  Porest 
County  portion  of  the 
Allegheny  River.  The  fish 
measured  31.5  inches 
long  and  weighed  13 
pounds,  7 ounces.  Nice 
catch,  John! 


John  Cieluk  (left),  Woodbridge,  NJ,  caught 


this  36.5-inch  musky  last  October  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  on  a crankbait.  The 
action  took  place  on  John’s  86th  birthday. 
John’s  son-in-law  Ed  Mair  is  also  pictured. 
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Big  Bass  & Boats 


Revenue 

Sources 


by  Douglas  J.  Austen,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Director 
PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 


^JPUESOU^E% 

WFu&ri 

PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 


What  do  sales  tax  money,  real  estate  transfer  fees,  lottery  dollars,  and  General 
Fund  money  all  have  in  common?  They’re  all  used  to  fund  multiple  projects  and 
programs  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  When  it  comes  to  finding  a source 
of  dollars  to  pay  for  all  the  work  that  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  does  on 

reptiles,  amphibians,  water  rescue  and 
other  activities,  we  are  concerned  that 
a source  of  money  is  created  to  address 
these  important  resources  and  activi- 
ties. You  should  be  concerned  as  well. 

Fish  & Boat  Commission  activities 
help  meet  the  recreational  needs  of 
the  nearly  2 million  people  who  fish 
and  boat  in  Pennsylvania  each  year. 
In  2007,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
sold  more  than  843,357  fishing  licens- 
es and  593,547  trout/salmon  and  Lake 
Erie  fishing  permits.  Consequently, 
Timber  rattlesnake,  candidate  species  fishing  has  a tremendous  positive  af- 
fect on  Pennsylvania’s  economy,  generating  an  overall  estimated  annual  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  over  $1.65  billion. 

Pennsylvania’s  diverse  water  resources  include  Lake  Erie,  small  impound- 
ments, large  reservoirs,  rivers,  and  streams.  These  waters  provide  many  recre- 
ational opportunities  for  the  more  than  2.5  million  people  who  boat  in  Penn- 
sylvania each  year.  During  2007,  34 1 ,547  boats  were  registered  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  estimates  that  this  boating  activity  has  a total 
impact  of  $1.7  billion  per  year  for  the  Commonwealth’s  economy. 

However,  none  of  the  additional  money  created  by  these  recreational  ac- 
tivities comes  back  to  the  Fish  & Boat  or  Game  commissions.  A bill  currently 
before  the  state  House  of  Representatives  would  help  to  offset  this  inequity. 

Earlier  this  spring.  Representative  David  Levdansky  ( D-Allegheny)  introduced 
House  Bill  1676,  which  would  allocate  a very  small  percentage  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Sales  and  Use  Tax  to  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. This  would  result  in  about  $5  million  and  $10  million  in  annual  revenue, 
respectively,  tor  each 
commission. 

House  Bill  1676 
was  discussed  in  a 
hearing  recently  of 
the  House  Finance 
Committee,  of  which 
Representative  Lev- 
dansky is  major- 
ity chairman.  Those 
testifying  included 
spokespersons  of 
both  commissions  Bog  turtle,  endangered  species 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and  others. 

Reviewing  how  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  tunded  can  help  in  under- 
standing the  need  for  House  Bill  1676.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  a user- 
funded  agency.  This  means  that  it  receives  no  PA  General  Fund  tax  revenue 
to  support  its  programs.  The  Commission  operates  out  of  two  special  funds: 
The  Fish  Fund  and  the  Boat  Fund.  The  main  Fish  Fund  revenue  sources  are 
fishing  licenses  and  fees  (about  66  percent)  and  federal  kinds  (about  22  per- 
cent) obtained  from  taxes  on  fishing-related  items.  The  Boat  Fund’s  main  rev- 
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Water  rescue  students  in  training  created  and  conducted  by  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission.  Visit  the  Commission’s  water  rescue  pages:  www. 
fish.state.pa.us/boatcrs/waterrescue/OOOindex.htm. 


enue  sources  include  boat  registration  and  titling 
fees,  refunds  of  liquid  fuels  taxes  on  gas  used  by 
motorboats,  and  federal  aid. 

Clearly,  Representative  Levdansky’s  much 
needed  bill  was  a direct  response  to  the  reality 
that  both  commissions  provide  substantial  ser- 
vices to  the  Commonwealth  that  are  far  above 
and  beyond  what  anglers,  hunters,  and  boaters 
should  be  paying  through  their  licenses  and  reg- 
istrations. It’s  also  well  known  that  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, and  boating  bring  immense  sales  tax  revenue 
into  the  bank  accounts  of  the  state  and  local  tax- 
ing entities.  But  none  of  that  money  ever  comes 
back  to  the  commissions.  Despite  this,  we  con- 
tinue to  perform  important  work  on  threatened 
and  endangered  species,  nongame  species,  public 
safety,  emergency  response  and  many  other  duties. 

Unfortunately,  all  good  ideas  seem  to  run  into  oppo- 
sition. In  this  case,  some  of  that  resistance  comes  from 
other  groups  competing  for  the  same  resources  while, 
surprisingly,  pockets 
of  criticism  emanate 
from  within  the  con- 
servation community. 

In  the  political  are- 
na, money  is  power 
and  is  the  measure  of 
success.  When  one 
group  asks  for  more 
money,  it  is  assumed 
that  someone  else  will 
draw  the  short  straw.  Riffteshell,  endangered  species 

In  this  case,  however,  all  that  we  ask  for  is  a fair  share  of  the 
pie,  not  anything  that  shouldn’t  already  be  related  to  fish- 
ing and  hunting  activities.  In  Pennsylvania,  although  esti- 
mates vary  somewhat,  wildlife  recreation  has  been  tagged 
at  supporting  over  56,000  jobs  and  results  in  consumer 
spending  of  more  than  $3  billion  annually.  This  expendi- 
ture brings  in  state  tax  dollars  and  local  tax  revenue,  so  the 
claim  on  these  funds  is  legitimate. 


The  criticism  from  among  the  conservation  groups  is  a 
little  more  troubling.  Some  are  concerned  that  legislators 
would  increase  legislative  influence  and  control  over  the 
agencies  if  this  funding  mechanism  were  approved.  This 
is  the  tainted-money  scenario  and  would,  supposedly, 
put  us  in  collusion  with  the  politicians. 

Furthermore,  anglers,  boaters,  and  hunters  fear  that 
revenue  tied  to  the  General  Fund  would  open  the  door 
to  animal-rights,  anti-hunting  and  anti-fishing  activ- 
ists seeking  representation  on  both  the  Fish  & Boat  and 
Game  commissions.  However,  it  was  noted  during  the 
, hearing  that  most  other  states  still  do  fund  fishing  and 
I hunting  from  general  fund  revenue. 

I In  1921,  the  “Resident  Fishing  License  Law”  was  en- 
i acted,  and  since  then,  the  Gommission  has  been  fund- 
ed through  these  fees.  We  have  been  receiving  boating 
funds  from  the  licensing  of  motorboats  since  1931.  For  a 
long  time,  these  funds  were  mostly  adequate. 

Now,  however,  the  Fish  & Boat  Gommission’s  broad- 
ened responsibilities  for  reptiles,  amphibians,  water  res- 
cue and  other  activities  have  revealed  the  need  for  a more 
stable,  appropriate  long-term  funding  source. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  supports  Rep.  Levdan- 
sky’s bill  and  we  urge  you  to  support  it  by  contacting  your 
local  state  representative  and  senator. 


Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  ice  rescue  training 
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Largemouths  and  Smallmouths 

There  are  four  main  qualities  that  can  help 
anyone  distinguish  between  largemouth 
bass  and  smallmouth  bass.  First,  a 
smallmouths  mouth  extends  only 
to  the  middle  of  the  eye.  A large- 
mouth’s  mouth  extends  beyond  the 

eye.  Second,  a smallmouth’s  dorsal  (back)  Largemouth  Bass 
fin  is  undivided.  A largemouth’s  dor- 
sal fin  appears  separated,  almost  as 
if  it  were  two  separate  fins.  Third, 
smallmouth  bass  are  brownish  to 
bronze.  The  color  of  largemouth 
bass  is  most  often  green.  Fourth,  small- 
mouths have  light,  vertical  bars  on  the  „ „ , , 

. , , , , , , , Smallmouth  bass 

sides.  Largemouth  bass  have  a dark  stripe 

that  runs  horizontal  from  the  gill  to  the  tail. 

With  this  reminder  for  identifying  bass,  this  issue  includes  lots  of  information 
on  catching  these  fish.  Check  regular  contributor  Vic  Attardo’s  article  on  page 
7,  in  which  he  guides  us  to  great  largemouth  bass  fishing  in  Presque  Isle  Bay. 
Next,  read  regular  contributor  Dari  Black’s  explanation  on  page  10  of  how  to 
use  crankbaits  for  summertime  largemouths.  Third,  check  regular  contributor 
Mike  Bleech’s  article  on  page  36  for  the  inside  scoop  on  using  natural  baits  for 
smallmouth  bass.  Fourth,  on  page  43,  Bob  Frye  shows  us  some  great  small- 
mouth bass  fishing  on  the  Youghiogheny  River.  Lastly,  regular  contrihutor  Jeff 
Knapp  explains  the  best  ways  to  fish  for  smallmouths  from  a kayak,  with  ideas 
on  where  to  try  your  luck.  That  article  begins  on  page  19. 

Try  going  after  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  with  a Diamond  Hair  Stream- 
er. Regular  contributor  Charles  R.  Meek  explains  how  to  tie  this  fly  on  page  27, 
and  on  page  28  regular  contrihutor  Carl  Haensel  shows  us  how  to  fish  it. 

Trout  anglers  will  want  to  peruse  regular  contrihutor  Chris  Gorsuch’s  ar- 
ticle on  page  40,  in  which  he  reveals  the  best  ways  to  use  jerkbaits  for  catching 
hig  trout  in  our  larger  rivers  and  streams.  On  page  14,  regular  contributor 
Deborah  Weisberg  conducts  a tour  of  trout  fishing  possibilities  on  Westmo- 
reland County’s  Montour  Run.  Also  read  Ralph  Scherder’s  article  on  page  46 
on  combining  trout  and  smallmouth  bass  action  on  Buffalo  Creek,  Butler  and 
Armstrong  counties. 

For  other  summer  action,  read  the  article  on  page  38  by  Kevin  Phillips  on 
how  he  and  his  three  sons  discovered  bullhead  fishing,  and  how  they  turned  the 
discovery  into  rousing  trips. 

Lastly,  if  you’re  looking  for  a better  way  to  combine  paddling,  biking  and 
fishing,  read  regular  contributor  Linda  Steiner’s  article  on  page  24. — Art 
Michaels,  Editor. 
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Eel  for  breakfast 

In  1940-41 , 1 was  in  third  grade,  and 
my  family  lived  about  80  yards  from 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
one  of  the  American  eel’s  migrating 
routes.  Our  house  faced  a fairly  large 
island  about  300  yards  from  the  river 
bank.  Halfway  between  the  shore  and 
the  island,  our  neighbor  had  a small 
cabin  built  on  pillars.  My  brother  and 
I found  out  the  reason  for  this  strange 
structure  when  our  neighbor  invited 
my  Dad,  my  brother  and  me  to  spend  a 
night  in  the  cabin.  It  had  been  built  to 
trap  eels  during  their  fall  migration. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we  started 
for  the  river.  Going  through  the 
trees  toward  the  river  in  silence  with 
the  dancing  shadows  from  our  light 
marking  our  way,  I don’t  believe  I 
could  have  been  more  excited  than  if 
1 had  been  on  an  African  safari.  The 
sounds  of  the  water  lapping  at  the 
bow  and  the  oars  dipping  in  the  water 
are  etched  in  my  memory.  The  cabin 
had  two  double  bunk  beds  and  a small 
woodstove.  Alongside  the  cabin  was  a 
flat  board  several  feet  wide  with  sides 
attached  extending  to  the  bottom  of 
the  river  at  about  a 45-degree  angle. 
Upriver  from  the  cabin,  rocks  were 
piled  close  to  the  water’s  surface,  ar- 
ranged in  a “V”  shape  many  feet  wide 
at  the  widest  part  with  the  point  of 
the  “V”  leading  into  the  angled  board. 
Below  the  edge  of  the  Hat  board  as  it 
extended  out  of  the  water  was  a large, 
deep  wooden  box  to  capture  any  eels 
that  fell  into  it  as  they  came  down  the 
river  and  wiggled  up  and  over  the  an- 
gled flat  board. 

Our  adventure  would  not  have 
been  complete  without  the  comrade- 


ship of  a small  but  tasty  meal  made 
on  the  cabin  stove.  Following  that 
we  crawled  into  bed.  I don’t  remem- 
ber how  much  sleep  we  got,  but  the 
sounds  of  the  water  going  around  the 
cabin  only  added  to  the  suspense. 

Whatever  peaceful  dreams  or 
thoughts  we  had  were  shattered  by 
slam-bang  noises  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  wooden  box.  We  all 
went  outside,  and  slithering  around 
in  the  box  were  several  eels  a couple 
of  feet  in  length.  Our  neighbor  had 
a burlap  bag  and  began  putting  the 
eels  into  it.  He  told  me  to  pick  one  up 
and  put  it  in  the  bag.  The  eels  were 
extremely  slippery,  and  if  he  had  de- 
pended on  me  to  fill  his  bag  he  would 
have  been  disappointed.  I finally  got 
one  in  the  bag  after  he  showed  me 
how  to  shape  the  eel  into  something 
like  and  “S,”  which  I suppose  caused 
their  body  to  work  against  itself. 

We  returned  home  in  the  morning 
with  a good  catch  of  eels.  My  mother 
fried  some  eels  at  breakfast. 

This  is  truly  one  of  God’s  amaz- 
ing creatures  that  can  function  as  a 
juvenile  in  a saltwater  environment 
and  then  mature  in  a freshwater  en- 
vironment only  to  return  without 
hesitation  to  a saltwater  environment 
to  produce  offspring. — Irvin  Gerber, 
Lebanon,  PA. 

Thank  you  for  your  informative 
and  entertaining  letter,  which  de- 
scribed your  first  encounter  with 
American  eels  on  the  Susquehanna 
River.  You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  has  taken  a re- 
newed interest  in  looking  at  ways  to 
increase  the  American  eel  popula- 
tion in  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
its  tributaries.  Some  of  the  biggest 
hurdles  are  finding  effective  ways 
not  only  to  provide  upstream  pas- 
sage of  juvenile  eels  returning  from 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  but  also  to  provide 
safe  passage  for  the  adults  as  they 
migrate  back  to  their  natal  spawning 
grounds. — David  Miko,  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Fisheries  Management. 


Visit  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  for  more  in- 
formation on  the  American  eel.  In 
the  main  page’s  search  area  type 


“eel.”— £d. 


Stephen  Ross,  Altoona,  got  a surprise 
while  attempting  to  real  in  a trout 
he  had  caught  at  Canoe  Lake,  Canoe 
Creek  State  Park.  A 50.5-inch  musky 
grabbed  the  trout  and  swallowed  it. 
After  a one-hour  battle  he  was  able 
to  land  the  musky.  It  weighed  44.4 
pounds.  This  musky  is  the  largest  ever 
recorded  in  Canoe  Creek. 

Backtalk 

Write  or  email  letters  to  the  editor. 
Please  hold  letters  to  no  more  than 
200  words.  Letters  must  be  signed  and 
addressed.  Letters  and  email  become 
the  property  of  the  Commission. 

Address  all  correspondence  to: 
The  Editor,  Pefinsylvanin  Angler  & 
Boater,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17106-7000. 
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Lake  Erie  is  world-class  smallmouth  fishing,  so  good  in  fact 
that  perennially  favored  waters  were  bounced  from  top  10 
lists  when  Erie  was  “discovered”  by  the  angling  press. 

Presque  Isle  Bay  is,  in  my  estimation,  making  a bid  for 
a world-class  list,  but  under  a different  heading:  The  cat- 
egory here  is  largemouth  bass. 

Most  anglers  arriving  on  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  put 
a gitty-up  to  their  boat’s  motor  and  head  into  Lake  Erie 
to  tackle  the  astoundingly  great  smallmouth  bass  fishing. 
But  in  bypassing  Presque  Isle,  they  are  missing  some  great 
largemouth  bass  fishing. 

With  nearly  3,500  acres,  the  bay  is  an  environment 
deceptively  different  from  its  conjoined  cousin.  Dense 
weeds,  a corrugated  floor  and  an  ever-changing  inflow, 
plus  a bountiful  smorgasbord  of  prey,  make  this  excellent 
largemouth  habitat. 

It  has  great  spawning  habitat.  The  creeks  that  flow 
into  the  bay  also  have  good  nesting  places.  It  all  seems  to 
produce  excellent  numbers  of  young  bass.  The  bay  also 
doesn’t  suffer  some  of  the  indignities  of  manmade  lakes,  in 
particular  a fall  turnover.  Conditions  and  winds  have  to  be 
unusually  bad  for  the  bay  to  sustain  a turnover. 

And  there  isn’t  anything  like  Presque  Isle  Bay  in  all  of 
Pennsylvania:  Not  the  scat- 

tered glacial  lakes  of  the  north- 
west, not  the  manmade  im- 
poundments of  the  northern 
or  southern  tier,  and  not  the 
naturally  tannic  water  of  the 
Poconos.  Presque  Isle  has  its 
own  character,  its  own  config- 
uration and  its  own  cadence. 

The  bay’s  largemouth  bass 
are  like  largemouths  every- 
where, to  a degree.  Their  lives 
are  similar:  They  spawn,  they 
nest,  they  grow  and  they  feed. 

Brother,  do  these  largemouths 
feed!  During  a hot  summer,  Presque  Isle  waters  are  cooler 
than  manmade  impoundments.  This  seems  to  keep  the  bass 
hungry,  except  in  terribly  stifling  times. 

If  Commission  catch-rate  reports  don’t  get  your  angling 
blood  hot,  then  you’ve  taken  up  the  wrong  sport. 

However,  these  reports  do  show  one  knock  on  the  bay. 
This  isn’t  the  place  where  you’re  likely  to  catch  bass  over 


that  heavenly  5-pound  weight.  But  if  you’re  looking  for 
solid  2.5-  to  4-pounders,  this  is  the  place  to  go. 

Catching  the  bigmouths 

Largemouth  anglers  know  the  theory:  They  must  find 
structure  to  catch  their  quarry.  In  Presque  Isle  Bay,  the  dic- 
tum is  no  different  but  the  structure  is  often  unique.  The 
“head  of  the  bay”  has  more  vegetation  than  a mile-long 
salad  bar;  it  has  rows  and  rows  of  unusual  humps  that,  if 
they  were  on  land,  might  remind  you  of  mole  tunnels,  if 
moles  dug  in  straight  lines. 

But  to  indicate  how  tricky  these  bass  can  be — if  they 
feel  like  it — they  can  be  in  the  inner  large  bays.  Misery  or 
Thompson,  or  the  long,  twisting  creeks  that  ebb  and  flow 
with  the  wind  tides  of  the  Great  Lakes,  or  they  might  be  tight 
to  back-bay  moorings,  of  which  there  are  plenty,  or  around 
the  jetty  walls  that  brace  the  connections  between  the  creeks 
and  the  main  bay;  and  if  they’re  really  moody,  they  can  be 
along  the  Erie  city  coast,  beside  the  bulwarks  of  a tantalizing 
restaurant  or  around  the  spar  of  the  U.S.  brig  Niagara. 

If  I’m  selecting  a spot  in  July,  I’d  go  right  to  those 
humps,  those  long,  horizontal  humps  that  are  maybe  6 to 
10  feet  wide  and  between  10  and  50  yards  long  that  fall 

away  into  10  or  12  feet  of 
sandy  bottom.  These  humps, 
with  grass  that  comes  within 
a foot  or  so  of  the  surface,  are 
lined  up  like  the  corrugated 
ridges  on  brown  cardboard, 
except  that  they  dip  and  drop 
at  will  into  deeper  water  only 
to  rise  a little  way  off  in  an- 
other ridge  line.  The  back 
half  of  the  bay,  which  locals 
actually  call  the  “head  of  the 
bay,”  is  full  of  these  humps 
and  drops. 

I’ve  effectively  fished  this 
structure  several  ways,  running  deep-twirling  perch-col- 
ored spinnerbaits  along  the  sides,  splashing  bluegill-hued 
topwaters  over  their  peaks.  But  I have  to  hand  it  to  a local 
angler  who  showed  me  perhaps  the  best  method.  On  a 
summer’s  day  I fished  Presque  Isle  with  Brian  Stuyvesant. 
This  was  at  a time  when  the  drop-shot  rig  was  really  catch- 
ing on  in  popularity  and  Stuvwesant  was  a big  proponent 


During  a hot  summer,  Presque  Isle  waters  are  cooler  than 
manmade  impoundments.  This  seems  to  keep  the  bass 
hungry,  except  in  terribly  stifling  times. 


www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Presque  Isle  Bay  is,  in 
my  estimation,  making 
a bid  for  a world-class 
list,  but  under  a different 
heading:  The  category 
here  is  largemouth  bass. 

% 


of  the  technique.  He  was  giving  me  lessons  in  the  drop- 
shot  technique  as  we  started  working  the  humps. 

Drop-shoting  was  born  far  away,  with  tournament  an- 
glers fishing  the  ultra-deep,  ultra-clear  waters  of  the  giant 
western  reservoirs.  But  eastern  hsh- 
ermen  were  quickly  learning  that  it 
translated  to  many  other  situations. 

1 had  successfully  worked  it  around 
bridge  pillars  in  my  southeast  PA 
home  lakes,  yet  this  thick  vegetation 
usage  was  a new  one  on  me. 

On  this  day,  Stuyvesant  was  drift- 
ing with  the  wind  and  the  wind  was 
taking  us  farther  and  farther  back 
into  the  head  of  the  bay.  I had  got- 
ten some  good  bass  on  a black  buzz- 
bait,  but  now  the  sun  was  high  and 
the  topwater  action  turned  chilly. 

Gliding  along  the  humps,  we  lightly 
bounced  the  drop-shot  rigs  hrst  on 
top  of  the  ridges,  then  along  their 
sides,  and  then  at  the  deep  ends  of  individual  lines.  When 
we  hit  this  latter  structure,  we  hit  pay  dirt.  The  bay’s  large- 
mouths  had  chosen  this  time  to  pattern  at  the  base  of  these 
slopes.  In  the  beginning,  we  found  this  out  just  because 
we  were  working  each  hump  hard.  But  after  two  or  three 
good  bass  in  similar  structure,  the  pattern  was  manifest. 
Each  time  we  found  the  deep  water  next  to  the  downwind 
side  of  the  humps,  we  caught  bass.  This  went  on  for  more 
than  two  hours,  and  the  only  thing  that  stopped  us  from 
catching  fish  constantly  was  the  need  to  find  new,  similar 
spots  and  then  set  the  wind-driven  drift. 


Emerging  grass 

I’ve  worked  the  cattail  edges  and  the  fast  flat  fields  of 
emerging  grass.  If  ever  there  was  a place  for  throwing  a 
hollow  frog  or  a floating  worm,  this  is  it.  One  August  eve- 
ning 1 threw  a pink  floater-rigged 
wacky-style  as  far  as  1 could  over 
the  foot-high  stalks.  It  was  a daring 
deal  if  1 say  so  myself,  but  in  short 
order  1 had  a hve-hsh  tournament 
bag  of  18  plus  pounds — very  nice 
if  1 had  been  hshing  a tournament. 
Many  bay  anglers  swear  by  the  tall 
straight  grass  around  the  upper  bay 
on  summer  nights. 

On  another  summer  day  I got 
back  near  the  docks  and  threw  h- 
nesse  worms  on  a quarter-ounce 
jighead.  The  sweat  was  pouring 
down  my  cheeks,  and  glistening 
water  poured  down  the  flanks  of 
a half-dozen  hefty  largemouth  as  1 
raised  them,  then  returned  them,  into  the  bay. 

1 remember  when  Stuyvey  and  1 hshed,  we  didn’t  catch 
any  by  the  end  of  the  canal  where  the  Niagara  is  docked. 
So  when  I went  back  another  time,  1 wanted  to  see  if  it 
would  produce.  It  certainly  did.  With  the  water  coming 
out  of  the  canal  on  a change  in  winds,  the  bass  were  staged 
around  the  outer  corner  waiting  for  food  to  flow  out.  1 
gave  them  food,  food  with  a hook  in  it. 

1 don’t  know  how  else  to  say  it:  Presque  Isle  Bay  is  a 
place  you  gotta  visit.  You  may  just  enjoy  the  best  large- 
mouth  fishing  you’ve  ever  had  in  Pennsylvania. O 


Presque  Isle  Bay  Access 

Visit  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  for  details  on 
Presque  Isle  Bay  access.  On  the  main 
page’s  left  side,  click  on  “County  Guides,” 
and  then  on  the  state  map,  click  on  Erie 
County,  and  then  click  “Interactive 
County  Map.”  Click  on  the  numbered 
blue  circles  for  access  details. 

In  addition,  before  making  the  trip 
to  Erie,  visit  the  Commission’s  “Erie 
Report”  pages.  Enter  this  address  in 
to  your  web  browser:  www.fish.state. 
pa.us/eriewco.htm. 


map-courtesy  of  NOAA 
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Summertime — a time  of  extreme  sun,  extreme  heat  and 
extreme  humidity.  And  let’s  not  forget  that  it’s  time  for 
extreme  cranking  for  largemouth  bass! 

Two  feet  deep  or  20  feet  deep,  where  do  you  look  for 
summer  largemouth  bass  in  a Pennsylvania  reservoir  or 
natural  lake?  Largemouth  bass  are  adaptable  hsh.  Some 
bass  spend  the  summer  near  shallow  cover  dining  on  small 
SLinhsh,  crayfish,  frogs  and  shore  minnows.  Other  large- 
mouths  gather  around  offshore  structure  to  chase  pelagic 
baitfish  schools.  It’s  the  same  species  but  living  in  differ- 
ent neighborhoods  in  the  lake. 

Anglers  realize  that  some  days  the  shallow- water  bank 
bite  will  be  slow.  Other  days  it’s  the  deeper  water  that  yields 
better  catches.  Weather,  wind,  prey  availability,  water  color 
and  a lake’s  specific  habitat  all  enter  into  the  equation.  To 
catch  bass,  be  prepared  to  explore  both  shallow  and  deep 
water,  as  well  as  all  depths  in  between. 


Crankbaits  are  the  best  lures  for  this  kind  of  prospecting. 
Providing  fish-attracting  features  not  found  in  slow-moving 
jigs  and  soft  plastics,  crankbaits  can  trigger  strikes  by  flash, 
strong  vibration,  realistic  prey  appearance,  and  deflection 
(the  erratic  movement  of  the  lure  hitting  an  object). 

But  speed  and  depth  control  also  make  crankbaits  so 
effective.  Retrieve  speeds,  as  determined  by  the  angler, 
range  from  lightning-fast  to  a slow  snooze.  And  even 
though  all  cranks  are  technically  divers,  some  reach  deep, 
some  only  dive  to  mid-depths,  and  others  barely  break 
the  surface. 

Running  depth 

Knowing  a crankbait’s  true  running  depth  lets  you 
match  it  to  the  mission  at  hand.  Although  there  are  excep- 
tions, crankbaits  generally  produce  far  more  bass  when  the 
lure  ticks  the  bottom  or  bumps  into  objects. 


A shallow  deep-diver  with  a squarish  lip 
deflects  snags  better  than  a lure  with  a 
pointed  lip. 


Instead  of  purchasing  crankbaits  randomly, 
it’s  better  to  buy  a group  or  family  of  crank- 
baits from  a single  manufacturer  that  covers 
all  depths.  I 


This  largemouth  bass  grabbed  a crankbait 
designed  to  dive  6 or  7 feet. 
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baitjpward  a rock  piltiu  15  feetof% 
water.  By  keeping  the  line  tight  after 
the  strike,  the  fish 


for  Summer  Largemouths 


Crankbaits  can  be  very  effective  at  quickly  locating  summer  bass  at 
various  depths,  but  it’s  a good  idea  to  have  another  slow-moving 
backup  lure  for  non-aggressive  fish. 


something  about  the  lure’s  dive  path.  The  typi- 
cal crankbait  on  an  average  70-foot  cast  doesn’t 
reach  its  maximum  depth  zone  on  the  return  re- 
trieve until  it’s  covered  almost  halt  the  distance 
to  the  boat.  Then  it  may  be  in  the  optimum  zone 
only  for  15  or  20  feet  before  it  starts  to  climb  to 


Crankbait  families 

Instead  of  randomly  purchasing 
crankbaits  of  different  manufacturers 
and  ending  up  with  a hodge-podge 
of  baits,  anglers  are  best  served  by 
choosing  a particular  brand  that  of- 
fers a “crankbait  family”  of  models 
that  cover  everything  from  shallow  to 
deep.  Becoming  acquainted  with  one 
brand’s  family  of  baits  allows  you  to 
get  a better  feel  for  their  performance 
and  capability. 

For  example,  one  firm  refers  to 
their  crankbait  family  as  “CD”  (con- 
trolled depth)  followed  by  a number 
indicating  achievable  depth.  Another 
designates  them  with  “DT”  (dive  to), 
and  others  simply  list  them  by  a nu- 
merical series.  If  a selected  crankbait 
isn’t  occasionally  bumping  bottom  at 
the  depth  range  you’re  fishing,  move  up  to  the  next  deep- 
er-running model  in  the  series. 

Lipped  divers  can  be  loosely  assigned  to  one  of  four  cat- 
egories determined  by  their  maximum  achievable  running 
depth.  A manufacturer’s  crankbait  family  should  have  a 
model  to  address  each  depth  category. 


A crank  that  reaches  a maximum  depth  of 
only  5 or  6 feet  has  little  value  when  bass  are 
holding  on  the  bottom  in  12  feet  of  water.  The 
opposite  is  also  true:  It’s  impractical  to  cast  a 
12-foot  deep-diver  when  the  water  depth  at  the 
site  you’re  fishing  doesn’t  exceed  6 or  8 feet. 

To  make  an  intelligent  selection,  it’s  helpful  to 
understand  some  dynamics  of  crankbait  design. 
The  position  and  length  of  a lure’s  diving  lip  has 
the  greatest  effect  on  achievable  depth.  A long 
diving  lip  positioned  in  an  almost  straight  line 
with  the  body  will  take  the  bait  deeper  than  a 
shorter  diving  lip  positioned  at  an  angle  low  on 
the  lures’  head. 

The  lip’s  shape  also  has  a role.  Most  deep  div- 
ers have  a broad,  somewhat  rounded  lip  that 
does  a decent  job  of  deflecting  possible  snags. 
Square  or  coffin-shaped  lips,  typically  found  on 
fiat-sided  shallow  to  medium  divers,  are  better 
at  deflecting  snags,  but  not  diving  deep.  Fur- 
thermore, any  crank  with  a pointed  diving  lip  is 
prone  to  snagging  in  wood  and  rock. 

In  trying  to  direct  a crankbait  to  a particu- 
lar depth  zone,  it’s  important  to  understand 


the  surface.  Of  course,  some  cranks  are  designed  to  dive 
quicker  and  stay  down  longer,  a selling  point  typically 
printed  on  the  packaging. 

Most  manufacturers  tend  to  overstate  the  maximum  run- 
ning depth  of  their  baits  a little  bit,  in  part  because  crankbaits 
are  tested  under  ideal  laboratory  conditions  with  lighter  line 
than  most  anglers  use  in  the  field.  As  a rule  of  thumb,  when 
I’m  using  10-pound-test  line,  1 subtract  a few  feet  from  the 
maximum  depth  stated  on  the  package  of  a deep  diver  and 
maybe  subtract  one  foot  from  a medium  diver. 

Keep  in  mind  there  are  also  variables  affecting  run- 
ning depth,  which  are  controlled  by  the  angler.  Properly 
applying  these  protocols  may  enable  you  to  achieve  the 
depth  stated  on  the  package.  These  variables  include  dis- 
tance of  the  cast,  position  of  the  rod  during  retrieve,  and 
line  diameter. 

Other  factors  equal,  a long  cast  allows  a bait  to  achieve 
slightly  greater  depth.  A high  rod  tip  position  during  re- 
trieve decreases  crankbait  running  depth,  while  a low  rod 
angle  increases  a deep  diver’s  depth. 

Adjusting  the  line  diameter  (that  is,  its  pound  test)  can 
have  a surprising  impact  on  the  depth,  too.  Switching 
from  14-pound-test  line  to  8-pound-test  line  can  add  up 
to  3 additional  feet  of  depth  to  some  deep-diving  cranks. 

However,  changing  line  diameter  for 
the  shallowest  running  baits  will  have 
less  impact  on  running  depth. 
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(a)  Wake  Baits.  With  a small  lip  perpendicular  to  the 
body,  these  unique  baits  have  a running  depth  of  less  than 
18  inches.  This  crankbait  style  leaves  a visible  wake  on  the 
surface  during  the  retrieve.  Typically  used  over  the  top  of 
shallow  submerged  wood  and  vegetation,  wake  baits  aren’t 
intended  to  bump  the  bottom. 

(b)  Shallow  Runners.  A maximum  running  depth  of 
about  4 feet. 

(c)  Medium  Divers.  Typically  dives  to  between  4 and  8 
feet. 

(d)  Deep  Divers.  Covers  the  8-  to  14-foot  range. 

(e)  Super  Deep  Divers.  A handful  of  baits  can  reach  be- 
yond 15  feet.  While  some  may  claim  20  feet  or  more,  18 
feet  seems  to  be  the  practical  limit  when  casting. 

Speed  extremes 

Once  you  choose  a crankbait  model  based  on  running 
depth,  lure  speed  becomes  the  crucial  trigger.  Often,  it’s 
fast  speed  that  draws  reaction  strikes  during  the  summer. 
However,  depending  on  the  mood  of  the  bass,  moderate  or 
slow  speeds  can  play  an  equally  important  role. 

A fast-paced  retrieve  covers  water  quickly,  and  usually 
draws  a strike  from  the  most  aggressive  bass  thereby  identi- 
fying the  area  where  bass  are  holding.  “Warp  speed  crank- 
ing” is  how  some  pro  anglers  refer  to  turning  the  handle  as 
fast  as  possible  to  burn  the  bait.  Trying  to  sustain  this  type 
of  retrieve  for  very  long  will  wear  out  most  anglers. 

After  catching  the  more  aggressive  bass,  there  comes  a 
time  to  slow  the  retrieve  to  entice  additional  bites.  Some- 
times this  means  downshifting  to  a crawl  once  the  crank- 
bait is  in  the  bottom  zone. 

Eventually  switching  the  presentation  to  a jig  or  soft 
plastic  is  generally  necessary  to  coax  the  final  bites  from  an 
area.  But  it  was  the  crankbait’s  initial  rapid-retrieve  that 
disclosed  the  exact  location  of  bass  to  begin  with. 

Key  presentation  tool 

In  addition  to  selecting  the  appropriate  hard-body  bait, 
having  the  proper  rod  is  extremely  important.  The  best 
rod  for  crankbaiting  has  a moderate-slow  action,  which 
means  that  most  of  the  blank  bends  when  the  rod  is  loaded 
for  the  cast,  as  well  as  during  the  hookset  and  ensuing  fight. 
Most  anglers  prefer  a casting  outfit  for  cranking  with  line 
ranging  from  15-pound  to  8-pound  test. 

A 6.5-foot  to  7.5-foot  rod  with  flex  in  the  blank  accom- 
plishes three  things:  ( 1 ) It  allows  long  casts  with  bulky 
wind-resistant  cranks;  (2)  upon  detection  of  a strike,  the 
slower  action  prevents  overly  eager  anglers  from  pulling 
the  bait  away  before  the  bass  has  taken  it  securely;  and  (3) 
during  the  fight  to  land  the  bass,  a forgiving  rod  cushions 
a fish’s  runs  and  surges,  thereby  reducing  the  chance  of  the 
bass  ripping  loose  from  the  treble  hook. 

Once  viewed  as  too  stiff  for  cranking,  graphite  material 
nowadays  can  be  engineered  into  a blank  to  create  a mod- 


erate, forgiving  action.  This  creates  a rod  that’s  far  more 
sensitive  than  any  fiberglass  rod,  allowing  the  angler  to  feel 
even  the  lightest  encounter  a crankbait  has  with  an  object 
or  a fish.  Most  major  rod  companies  offer  one  or  more 
models  specifically  for  cranking. 

One  extreme  to  the  other 

Cranking  can  be  undertaken  on  practically  any  im- 
pounded water  in  Pennsylvania.  The  exceptions  are 
lakes  or  ponds  that  feature  emergent  vegetation  or  sur- 
face weed  mats  that  extend  from  shore  to  shore.  Even 
on  this  type  of  water,  there  are  likely  some  openings  that 
may  allow  use  of  specific  crankbaits,  such  as  a wake  bait 
over  submerged  vegetation  or  a shallow  diver  along  an 
open  pocket. 

When  setting  out  to  fish  the  typical  Pennsylvania  reser- 
voir during  the  summer,  I rig  three  or  maybe  four  rods  with 
different  crankbaits.  There  will  be  a shallow  runner  ( likely 
with  a coffin  dive-lip)  for  hitting  shallow  wood  along  the 
shoreline.  On  another  rod  will  be  a medium  diver  that 
will  bump  hard  cover  down  to  about  8 feet  on  points  and 
nearshore  dropoffs.  This  bait  will  also  be  key  for  bridge 
and  causeway  rip-rap  areas.  The  third  one  would  be  a 
deep  diver,  allowing  me  to  contact  wood  cover  in  the  10-  to 
14-foot  range.  If  I expect  to  encounter  submerged  weeds 
with  at  least  a foot  of  water  over  them,  I rig  a fourth  rod 
with  a wake  bait. 

On  a dear-water  natural  lake  or  reservoir  with  massive 
weedbeds  covering  the  shallower  water,  my  selection  will 
be  a little  different.  One  rod  will  definitely  have  a wake 
bait  for  casting  parallel  to  docks  and  fishing  over  weedbeds 
that  do  not  quite  reach  the  surface.  Another  rod  will  have 
a crankbait  that  can  bump  bottom  along  the  outside  edge 
of  the  deep  weeds,  one  that  dives  to  about  10  or  12  feet.  A 
third  rod  will  have  a super  deep-running  crankbait  that 
can  be  fired  over  rock  outcroppings  or  hard-bottom  rises  a 
little  ways  off  the  deep  weed  edge.  That  crank  would  need 
to  bump  bottom  at  16  feet. 

When  you  consider  lure  color,  choose  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent color  patterns  and  alternate  between  them.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  I usually  start  out  with  a pearl-gray  shad 
or  a golden  shiner  pattern  because  these  are  universally 
representative  of  preyfish.  My  fallback  color  for  stained 
water  is  a faded-chartreuse  shad  pattern,  not  one  that’s 
too  bright  or  gaudy.  In  some  dear-water  lakes,  a perch, 
bluegill  or  baby  bass  pattern  pays  off.  However,  for  un- 
usually dingy  water,  I try  crankbaits  with  high-contrast 
color  patterns  with  black  plus  strong  red,  orange  or 
bright  chartreuse.  O 


illustration-  Ted  Walke 
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MONTOUR 


lim  Sicilia  of  McKees  Rocks  began  fishing  Montour  Run 
three  years  ago  because  it  offers  good  trout  angling  near 
his  suburban  Pittsburgh  home.  Since  then,  it  has  become 
his  family’s  opening  day  destination.  “I  love  it!”  said  Sicil- 
ia, as  he  released  an  1 1-inch  rainbow  trout  from  his  hook. 
“The  sportsmen’s  club  has  done  a great  job  fixing  up  the 
stream.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  stocks  it.  It’s  full 
of  nice  riflles  and  pools.  It’s  fantastic.” 

Sicilia  had  plenty  of  company  on  the  Ohio  River  tribu- 
tary this  spring,  when  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  dou- 
bled the  stocked  section’s  length  to  almost  3 miles.  “Mon- 
tour Run  has  performed  so  well  as  a metro  fishery,  we 
decided  to  extend  our  stockings,”  said  Commission  Area 
8 Fisheries  Manager  Rick  Lorson.  “We  even  considered 
making  a Delayed- Harvest  section,  but  decided  against  it, 
at  least  for  now.  That’s  not  to  say  we  won’t  revisit  the  idea 
in  the  future.” 

It’s  a testament  to  how  far  Montour  Run  has  come  in  the 
last  20  years,  trom  what  one  angler  described  as  an  open 
sewer  to  a viable  urban  fishery.  “It  didn’t  happen  over- 
night,” said  Mike  Karkalla,  a board  member  of  the  Forest 
Grove  Sportsmen’s  Association,  which  has  been  pivotal  in 
the  run’s  transformation.  “We  were  told  it  would  never 
hold  trout,  and  we  proved  everyone  wrong.  We  have  a 
dedicated  bunch  of  members.” 

Interest  in  the  run  first  surfaced  with  the  creation 
of  the  Montour  Trail,  which  parallels  the  stream  and  is 
hugely  popular  with  bicyclists  and  joggers.  “In  the  early 
days,  people  could  smell  stuff  in  the  stream,”  said  Stan 
Sattinger  of  the  Montour  Run  Watershed  Association, 
which  has  spearheaded  mine  drainage  remediation  on 
tour  tributaries.  “They  saw  white  milky  stuff  that  looked 


like  soap  suds  but  was  actually  aluminum  compounds 
from  the  mines.” 

Although  the  run  also  suffers  bank  erosion  common 
to  streams  near  urban  sprawl,  its  closeness  to  Greater 
Pittsburgh  International  Airport  created  a unique  envi- 
ronmental woe:  It  was  awash  in  antifreeze  used  to  treat 
planes  and  runways.  “Between  the  mine  drainage  and  the 
runoft,  it  was  a double  whammy  that  severely  impacted 
aquatic  life,”  Lorson  said.  “When  we  first  met  with  Forest 
Grove  in  1991,  we  told  them  the  stream  wasn’t  fit  for  us 
to  consider  stocking  because  native  riverine  fishes  weren’t 
surviving  there.” 

Forest  Grove  and  the  watershed  association  began  work- 
ing with  a team  of  private  and  public  partners  invested  in 
nursing  the  stream  back  to  life. 

Under  orders  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection,  the  Allegheny  County  Airport  Au- 
thority switched  from  toxic  antifreeze  to  environmentally 
friendly  agents.  It  also  installed  deicing  pads  that  collect 
up  to  65  percent  of  the  runoff.  The  goal  is  to  reduce  the 
load  by  90  to  99  percent  by  2010,  according  to  the  airport 
authority’s  Kevin  Gurchak.  “We’re  looking  at  building  our 
own  treatment  facility.” 

Mine  drainage  has  been  significantly  reduced,  too.  More 
than  $1  million  in  Growing  Greener  and  federal  funds  have 
paid  for  the  installation  of  passive  treatment  ponds  and 
some  wetlands  on  feeder  streams  that  collectively  filter  50 
tons  of  acid  and  metals  each  year.  The  newest,  a remedia- 
tion facility  on  North  Fork  Montour  Run,  was  dedicated 
in  June  2008. 

Ten  years  ago.  Forest  Grove  demonstrated  the  run’s  en- 
vironmental progress  by  purchasing  and  stocking  trout. 
“We  used  that  as  some  of  our  in-stream  survival  informa- 
tion for  deciding  to  do  our  own  stocking,”  said  Lorson.  In 
2003,  the  Commission  added  Montour  Run  to  its  list  of 
Approved  Trout  Waters.  “We  knew  it  would  be  a winner, 
and  it  has  been  a winner,”  said  Lorson,  who  has  scheduled 
angler  counts  for  next  spring. 

But  work  on  Montour  Run  is  far  from  finished.  Mine 
drainage  and  airport  runoff  will  always  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. And  while  bank  stabilizations  have  been  per- 
formed over  the  years,  the  most  ambitious  erosion  control 
plan  will  be  implemented  with  the  Commission  next  sum- 
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men  Commission  regional  habitat  biologist  Gary  Smith 
is  providing  technical  assistance  on  the  project  that  vcill 
involve  anchoring  600  feet  of  stream  bank  with  log  vanes. 

“We’ll  entrench  logs  five  feet  into  the  bank,  and  then 
cover  them  with  rock,”  he  said.  “Water  will  flow  over  the 
logs  at  a 90-degree  angle,  so  it’s  redirected  to  the  center  of 
the  channel.  That  takes  pressure  off  the  banks  and  increas- 
es water  velocity.  It  also  has  a scouring  effect,  which  creates 
deeper  holes  and  provides  really  excellent  cover  for  hsh.” 

Controlling  sedimentation  helps  keep  water  from  heat- 
ing, and  preserves  macroinvertebrate  life  in  the  stream 
bed.  Smith  said. 

Timber  for  the  project  may  be  harvested  from  Forest 
Grove  property.  The  sportsmen,  who  maintain  a club- 
house on  the  stream,  purchased  225  acres  of  riparian  land 
in  recent  years  to  protect  the  run  from  development.  Al- 
though they’re  a rod  and  gun  club,  members  are  proud  of 
their  resource-first  agenda. 

“I’m  not  a hunter.  I joined  mainly  for  the  conservation 
efforts  these  guys  make,”  said  Dino  Ciabattoni,  who  fished 
opening  day  with  a group  of  friends.  “You  see  the  develop- 
ment all  around  you  and  the  pride  these  guys  take  in  ac- 


quiring land.  It’s  brought  all  kinds  of  species  to  the  area. . . 
woodpeckers,  bluebirds,  kingfishers,  blue  herons.” 

The  preservation  of  natural  resources  lays  the  ground- 
work for  the  next  generation,  Ciabbatoni  said.  “When  you 
help  the  environment — when  you  get  people  excited  about 
the  fishery — they  say,  I want  this,  I want  it  for  my  kids.” 
One  of  the  stream’s  biggest  boosters  is  lohn  Bodner,  an 
Erie-based  guide.  He  became  fascinated  with  the  stream 
more  than  20  years  ago  when  he  moved  to  Coraopolis 
and  watched  saugers  swim  among  garbage  strewn  near 
the  mouth.  He  never  misses  an  opening  day  on  Montour 
Run,  and  organizes  a club  stocking  to  augment  the  Com- 
mission’s pre-season  allotment.  “We  do  it  so  people  will 
get  excited  about  having  a great  trophy  fishery  close  to 
home,”  Bodner  said.  “There  are  still  some  water  quality 
issues,  and  we’re  worried  about  development  and  siltation 
warming  up  the  stream.  But  we’ve  really  come  full  circle, 
from  working  on  a lot  of  issues  with  the  airport  to  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  stockings,  to  getting  donations  from 
people  to  add  trophy  trout.  Access  is  outstanding.” 

“Where  else  can  you  find  a fishery  like  this,  so  close  to 
2.5  million  people?”  O 


Yellow  Breeches  Creek 
Water  Trail 


Map  & Guide 


The  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek 
originates  on 
South  Mountain, 
in  Michaux  State  For- 
est, Cumberlanci  County,  near 
Walnut  Bottona.  From  there  the  Yellow  Breeches  flows 
through  the  limestone-rich  Cumberland  Valley  and  joins 
the  Susquehanna  River  near  New  Cumberland. 

The  mainstem  ot  the  Yellow  Breeches  is  some  49  miles 
long  and  drains  219  square  miles  of  forested  areas,  farm- 
land and  suburbs.  Most  of  the  developed  land  is  currently 
congregated  in  the  lower  watershed,  with  forested  areas  in 
the  headwaters  and  on  the  hilltops.  Agriculture  dominates 
the  fertile  valley  areas,  lending  a pastoral  setting  to  the 
middle  reach  of  the  stream.  In  1992,  the  Yellow  Breeches 
was  designated  a “Pennsylvania  Scenic  River.”  The  por- 
tion of  the  mainstem  encompassed  by  this  water  trail  is 
characterized  mainly  by  long,  shady  pools  with  occasional 
dams  and  riffle  areas. 

This  article  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  full  pub- 
lication, currently  in  production.  For  more  information 
on  water  trails,  visit  the  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish. 
state.pa.us. 

Access 

The  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  Water  Trail  Map  & Guide 
provides  boating  and  recreation  information  for  some  13 


miles  of  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek.  This  guide  outlines 
three  float  trips:  Trip  A - Lower  stretch  (-1.8  miles).  Trip 
B - Middle  stretch  ( -9.6  miles)  and  Trip  C - Upper  stretch 
(-1.5  miles).  The  guide  is  divided  into  three  trips  because 
of  the  existence  of  several  hazardous  dams  and  the  lack  of 
approved  access  and/or  portage.  Camping  is  prohibited  at 
all  access  points  with  the  exception  of  Lower  Allen  Com- 
munity Park  (B4).  Trail  use  is  limited  to  daylight  hours. 

Trip  A Fishing  Opportunities 

This  section  is  small  and  about  20  feet  wide  in  most 
areas.  The  water  temperatures  tend  to  stay  cool  most  of 
the  year,  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  stream,  except  for 
downstream,  where  springs  empty  cold  water  from  Boiling 
Springs  Lake  into  the  Yellow  Breeches.  The  water  is  char- 
acterized by  little  rapids  and  pools.  The  Yellow  Breeches  is 
world-renowned  for  its  exceptional  trout  fishing. 

Trip  B Fishing  Opportunities 

Small  rapids,  pools  and  smooth  water  characterize  this 
section.  Upstream  of  this  section  is  where  feeder  streams 
add  cold  water  and  flow  that  benefit  the  fish  species  in 
the  stream,  such  as  trout,  smallmouth  bass  and  rock  bass. 
The  stream  is  narrow  in  some  areas  and  then  wiciens  in 
others  places  because  of  the  small  feeder  streams.  Mayfly 
hatches  include  the  white  fly  that  occurs  in  late  summer. 
Baits  that  work  well  include  minnows,  waxworms  and 
nightcrawlers. 
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Trip  C Fishing 
Opportunities 

This  section  offers  water  that’s  over- 
looked by  many  anglers.  Throughout 
this  section  there  are  fewer  anglers 
than  on  any  other  stretch.  There  will 
also  be  fewer  fish  than  in  the  more 
productive  upstream  sections.  In 
addition  to  trout,  anglers  will  also 
find  fish  species  like  rock  bass,  lar- 
gemouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass  and 
brown  bullheads. 
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TRIP  A 

A1  - South  Middleton  Township  Park.  This  40-acre 
park,  located  on  Park  Drive,  is  owned  by  South  Middle- 
ton  Township.  The  site  provides  creek  access  for  boating 
and  fishing  with  ample  parking.  Other  amenities  at  this 
park  include  nature  trails,  picnicking,  restrooms,  benches, 
baseball/softball,  soccer,  tennis,  basketball,  volleyball  and 
playground  equipment. 

Wittlinger  Nature  Preserve.  The  Donald  L.  Wittlinger 
Nature  Preserve  is  a 50-acre  nature  preserve  owned  by 
South  Middleton  Township  that  features  creek  access,  op- 
portunities for  nature  exploration  and  hiking  trails. 

A2  - Boiling  Springs.  TAKE-OUT  ONLY.  Boiling  Springs 
is  the  end  point  of  Trip  A.  All  boaters  should  exit  the 
creek  on  the  left  before  the  stone  bridge  near  the  swim- 
ming pool.  Parking  is  available  behind  the  Boiling  Springs 
swimming  pool  at  Race  Street.  Additional  parking  is  avail- 
able at  Children’s  Lake  (Front  Street)  and  the  Historic  Iron 
Works  Park  (Bucher  Hill  Road). 


TRIP  B 

B1  - Messiah  College.  Messiah  College  is  a privately 
owned  educational  facility  in  Grantham.  The  public  may 
access  the  creek  at  the  historic  covered  bridge  on  campus. 
Parking  is  available  at  Starry  Field. 

B2  - Simpson  Park.  Simpson  Park  is  a 20-acre  park  owned 
by  Upper  Allen  Township  and  located  on  Route  1 14  near 
Bowmansdale.  The  park  features  creek  access,  walking 
trails,  picnic  facilities,  grills  and  restrooms. 

B3  - McCormick  Park.  McCormick  Park  is  a linear  park 
owned  by  Upper  Allen  Township  on  McCormick  Road. 
The  site  provides  creek  access  for  fishing,  canoeing  and 
tubing.  Informal  parking  is  available  along  the  road. 

B4  - Lower  Allen  Community  Park.  Lower  Allen  Commu- 
nity Park  is  a 110-acre  park  owned  by  Lower  Allen  Town- 
ship. This  facility  is  located  at  4075  Lisburn  Road.  The  park 
provides  creek  access  for  boating  and  fishing  with  ample 
parking  and  restrooms.  The  park  also  features  nature  trails, 
biking  trails,  picnic  tables/pavilions,  baseball/softball,  soc- 


cer, basketball,  tennis,  playground  equipment,  volleyball 
and  a driving  range.  Camping  is  available  by  reservation. 
B5  - Liberty  Forge.  Liberty  Forge  is  a resort  located  at 
3804  Lisburn  Road  in  Lower  Allen  Township  that  features 
an  18-hole  public  golf  course,  lighted  golf  practice  range, 
miniature  golf  course,  fly  and  pond  fishing,  river  trips, 
and  a nationally  registered  arboretum.  The  public  may 
access  the  creek  for  boating  and  fishing  at  the  bridge  at 
Old  Forge  Road. 

B6  - Yellow  Breeches  Park.  Yellow  Breeches  Park  is  the  end 
point  of  Trip  B.  The  site,  located  on  Sheepford  Road,  is  a 
14-acre  undeveloped  park  owned  by  Lower  Allen  Town- 
ship. The  park  provides  creek  access  for  boating  and  fish- 
ing. Informal  parking  is  available  along  the  road. 


TRIP  C 


Cl  - Creekwood  Park.  Creekwood  Park  is  a 1 2-acre  unde- 
veloped park  owned  by  Lower  Allen  Township.  The  site 
is  located  at  the  terminus  of  Creekwood  Drive.  The  loca- 
tion provides  creek  access  for  boating  and  fishing,  limited 
parking  and  several  picnic  tables. 

C2  - Lower  Allen  Township  Authority.  The  Lower  Al- 
len Township  Authority  on  Limekiln  Road  permits  public 
creek  access  for  fishing  and  boating  opportunities.  En- 
trance to  the  facility  is  via  Beacon  Hill  Boulevard.  Limited 
roadside  parking  is  available  along  the  driveway,  outside 
the  facility  fence. 

Beacon  Hill.  EMERGENCY  TAKE-OUT.  Beacon  Hill  is  a 
7-acre  undeveloped  park  owned  by  Lower  Allen  Township. 
The  site  is  located  on  Beacon  Hill  Road.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  facilities,  the  site  should  be  used  only  as  an  emer- 
gency take-out  point.  Access  is  available  on  a walk-in  basis 
only  and  parking  is  this  location  is  limited  to  the  street. 

C3  - New  Cumberland  Borough  Park  & DAM.  TAKE 
OUT  ONLY.  New  Cumberland  Borough  Park  is  the  end 
point  of  Trip  C.  Do  not  attempt  to  navigate  over  the  dam! 
All  boaters  should  exit  the  creek  on  the  left  immediately 
on  entering  the  park.  This  29-acre  park  is  owned  by  New 
Cumberland  Borough.  The  entrance  to  the  site  is  located 
on  Front  Street.  Amenities  at  the  park  include  creek  access 
for  fishing  and  take-out  only,  baseball/softball,  playground 
equipment,  restrooms,  picnic  tables/pavilions,  benches 
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and  a drinking  fountain.  Camping  and  boat  mooring  are 
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Paddling  safety  tips 

• Wear  your  life  jacket. 

• Even  the  best  paddlers  sometimes  capsize  or  swamp  their 
boats.  Bring  extra  clothing  in  a waterproof  bag. 

• Be  prepared  to  swim,  li  the  water  looks  too  hazardous  to 
swim  in,  don’t  go  paddling. 

® If  you  capsize,  hold  on  to  your  boat,  unless  it  presents  a 
life-threatening  situation.  If  floating  in  current,  position 
yourself  on  the  upstream  side  of  the  capsized  boat. 

• Scout  ahead  whenever  possible.  Avoid  surprises. 

• Be  prepared  for  the  weather. 

• Wear  wading  shoes  or  tennis  shoes  with  wool,  polypro- 
pylene, pile  or  neoprene  socks. 

• Never  take  your  boat  near,  or  go  over,  a low-head  dam. 
Dams  are  drowning  machines  and  are  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach from  upstream  and  downstream. 

• Portage  (carry)  your  boat  around  any  section  of  water 
about  which  you  feel  uncertain. 

• Never  boat  alone. 

• Keep  painter  lines  (ropes  tied  to  the  bow)  and  any  other 
ropes  coiled  and  secured. 

• Never  tie  a rope  to  yourself  or  to  another  paddler,  espe- 
cially a child. 

® Kneel  to  increase  your  stability  before  entering  rougher 
water,  like  a rapid. 

0 It  you  collide  with  an  obstruction,  lean  toward  it.  This 
will  usually  prevent  your  capsizing  or  flooding  the  boat. 

• File  a float  plan  with  a reliable  person,  indicating  where 
you  are  going  and  when  you  will  return. 

Hazards  on  the  water 

Dams:  Water  going  over  a dam  creates  a back  current, 
or  undertow,  that  can  pull  a boat  and  capsize  it. 

Strainers:  Trees  are  typical  strainers  that  can  trap  and 
flood  boats.  Water  flows  through  these  obstructions,  but 
solid  objects  do  not.  Strainers  can  pin  victims  underwater. 


Current:  Never  underestimate  the  power  of  moving 
water.  Boaters  who  are  not  sure  that  their  boat  or  their 
ability  is  up  to  the  prevailing  conditions  should  stay  off 
the  water. 

Cold  water:  Sudden  immersion  in  cold  water  can  lead 
to  cardiac  arrest  or  can  cause  a person  to  inhale  water. 

Hypothermia:  Hypothermia  is  the  lowering  of  the 

body’s  core  temperature.  It  begins  with  shivering,  judg- 
ment then  becomes  clouded  and  unconsciousness  sets  in. 
Death  can  occur  if  hypothermia  is  not  treated. 

Heat  exhaustion/sunburn:  When  it  is  hot,  wear  sun- 
glasses, a hat,  and  lightweight,  light-colored  clothing.  Apply 
sunblock  with  a high  SPF  rating  and  drink  lots  of  fluids. 

EMERGENCY  INFORMATION 

Fire,  Police  & Medical  Assistance 

Emergency  Dial  911 

Non-Emergency  Calls:  Carlisle  Area  (717)  243-4121; 
West  Shore  Area  (717)  238-9676. 

Carlisle  Regional  Medical  Center,  361  Alexander  Spring 
Road,  Carlisle,  PA  (717)  249-1212. 

Seidle  Hospital,  120  South  Filbert  Street,  Mechanics- 
burg,  PA  (717) 782-3131. 

Holy  Spirit  Hospital,  503  North  21st  Street,  Camp  Hill, 
PA  (717) 763-2100. 

Stream  conditions 

The  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  is  designated  a Class  I-II 
stream  on  the  International  Whitewater  Rating  System. 
To  check  water  levels  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  near  Camp 
Hill,  visit  the  USGS  online  for  real-time  data  at  http:// 
waterdata.usgs.gov/pa/nwis/uv?0 1571 500.  You  can  also 
contact  the  Central  PA  Forecast  Office  in  State  College  at 
(814)  234-3861  for  stream  conditions.  Refer  to  station 
#01571500,  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  near  Camp  Hill. 

The  USGS  gauge  height  near  Camp  Hill  should  read 
at  least  1.4  feet  to  navigate  the  stream  successfully.  Flood 
stage  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  near  Camp  Hill  is  7 feet. 
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Your  Way  to  Smallmouth  Bass 

by  Jeff  Knapp  photos  by  the  authc 
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A kayak  angler  can  more  quickly  bypass  the  “dead  water”  than  one  can  on  foot.  It’s  best 
suited  for  those  in-between  waters,  too  small  for  a motorized  boat  yet  not  so  large  that 
an  option  like  a jet  boat  is  more  viable. 


Tackling  Kayak 
Smallmouth  Bass 

The  idea  of  less  is  more  applies  when  setting  up 
your  tackle  for  kayak  smallmouths.  Though  most 
fishing  kayaks  have  some  storage,  it’s  not  necessary  to 
carry  a boatload  of  stuff  to  succeed. 

Carry  a couple  of  light-action  to  medium-light 
action  spinning  outfits,  depending  on  the  size  and 
type  of  lures  you  plan  to  throw.  Many  kayaks  have 
a network  of  bungees  stretched  across  the  bow  that 
can  be  used  to  lash  down  the  extra  rod.  Be  sure  the 
rod  is  secure,  and  use  caution  when  navigating  around 
streamside  brush  and  limbs  that  can  potentially  snap 
a rod  tip. 

For  summertime  smallies,  take  a modest  selection 
of  tube  jigs,  soft-plastic  jerkbaits  (both  fluke  and  sen- 
ko  style),  a few  diving  crankhaits  and  hard  jerkbaits, 
and  a couple  of  spinnerbaits  and  buzzbaits.  Don’t  get 
carried  away  with  colors.  These  fish  don’t  see  much. 
The  basics  will  do. — JK. 


The  smallmouth  bass  fish- 
ing available  on  many  of  our 
state’s  larger  streams  and 
small  rivers  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a largely  un- 
derused resource,  enjoyed  by 
a relative  few.  Among  them 
is  Jeff  Little,  a skilled  angler 
from  neighboring  Maryland 
who  often  plies  the  waters  of 
Pennsylvania.  When  it  comes 
to  kayak  fishing  from  a kayak. 
Little  literally  wrote  the  book, 
having  recently  produced  a 
paperback  on  the  activity. 
Add  to  the  list  Jason  Venesky, 
a successful  angler  from  Arm- 
strong County  who  traverses 
the  state  in  search  of  flowing 
smallmouth  waters.  Wlien  it 
comes  to  the  kayak’s  attributes 
as  a fishing  vehicle,  Venesky 
and  Little  agree. 

“They  can  take  you  to 
places  most  motorized  boats 
can’t  get  to,”  says  Venesky.  “Jn 
many  cases  you  can’t  get  to 
certain  areas  on  foot,  because 
of  issues  like  the  geography, 
such  as  steep  banks.  They 
also  provide  the  ability  to 
approach  water  stealthfully. 
There’s  no  sound  of  metal  scraping  the  bottom.” 

“Stealth  and  access  are  the  two  biggest  factors,”  says 
Little.  “And  access  is  probably  the  bigger  one.  You  can 
be  stealthy  if  you’re  in  a larger  craft,  if  you  know  how  to 
drift  into  place  and  not  disturb  the  area.  You  can  drift 
over  fish  and  still  catch  them,  if  you  don’t  make  sudden 
movements.  But  access  is  another  thing.  You  don’t  need 
a ramp  to  launch  a kayak.  You  can  drag  it  through  the 
woods.  It  can  be  a deal  where  you  hear  running  water  and 
head  for  it.” 

The  typical  smallmouth  bass  creek  in  many  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  tends  to  be  75  to  100  feet  wide  with  a mix- 
ture of  riffles,  runs  and  pools.  Good  habitat  is  often  sepa- 
rated by  lengthy  sections  of  relatively  featureless  water.  A 
kayak  angler  can  more  quickly  bypass  the  “dead  water” 
than  one  can  on  foot.  It’s  best  suited  for  those  in-between 
waters,  too  small  for  a motorized  boat  yet  not  so  large  that 
an  option  like  a jet  boat  is  more  viable. 

“The  way  I approach  fishing  in  general  is  to  take  the 
most  efficient  approach,”  Venesky  says.  “I  love  to  trout 
fish.  And  when  I do,  I fly-fish,  because  I feel  it’s  the  most 
efficient  way  of  doing  it.  The  same  thing  applies  to  my 
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smallmouth  bass  fishing.  You  can  use  a kayak  to  fish  larg- 
er flowing  waters  like  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Allegheny. 
But  it  isn’t  the  most  efficient  way  to  cover  the  water.  But 
put  a small  boat  on  a smaller  flowing  water  and,  in  most 
cases,  it’s  very  efficient.  They  are  wonderful  for  those  wa- 
ters most  folks  would  classify  as  ‘big  creeks.’” 

Naturally,  since  smallmouth  creeks  often  flow  through 
private  land,  gaining  permission  is  a standard  prerequisite. 

“You  can  open  a lot  of  doors  when  you’re  out  there, 
basically  just  by  cleaning  up  after  yourself  and  others,” 
says  Little.  “Like  picking  up  trash  along  the  way,  and  at 
the  put-in  and  take-out  spots.  I’ve  had  locals  come  up  to 
me  and  mention  additional  access  spots,  oftentimes  more 
convenient  ones.” 

It’s  natural  that  the  mention  of  kayaks  conjures  up  im- 
ages of  Whitewater  experts  performing  belly-rolls.  But 
such  craft  have  little  in  common  with  ones  for  less  extreme 
situations,  like  fishing  a comparatively  lazy  smallmouth 
bass  creek.  Models  best  suited  for  fishing  most  often  fall 
into  the  recreational  classification  of  boat,  which  are  wider 
and  feature  a larger  cockpit  than  whitewater  models.  The 
larger  opening  is  great  for  accessing  gear,  and  it  makes  get- 
ting in  and  out  of  the  boat  easier. 

Sit-on-top  versions  have  become  particularly  popular 
with  the  fishing  crowd.  The  occupant  sits  a bit  higher  in 
a sit-on-top  (as  opposed  to  traditional  sit-in),  placing  the 
center  of  gravity  higher.  Often  such  boats  are  slightly  wid- 
er to  compensate  for  this,  stability-wise.  If  a person  opts 
for  a sit-on-top  design,  Little^trongly  suggests  using  the 
thigh  straps  that  link  the  angleAwith  the  boat. 

Like  most  boats,  fishing  kayafe  don’t  come  in  a one-size- 
fits-all.  Different  designs  function  better  in  certain  situa- 
tions. In  general.  Little  says  longer,  more  pointed  boats  are 
best  for  flat  water  or  slow  rivers.  Streams  with  sections  of 
whitewater  call  for  shorter  kayaks  with  more  rounded  hulls, 
which  are  more  maneuverable.  Fishing  kayak  lengths  of  10, 
12  and  14  feet  are  common.  Another  length  consideration, 
says  Little,  is  displacement.  Longer  boats  draft  less  water, 
allowing  them  to  slip  through  skinnier  spots. 


For  summertime  kayak  smallmouth  bass,  take  a modest 
selection  of  lures. 


Kayak  Smallmouth  Possibilities 

With  the  exception  of  the  northcentral  and  north- 
eastern regions  of  the  state,  where  smaller,  colder  trout 
waters  rule,  good  possibilities  exist  across  the  state. 
Here  is  a sampling,  provided  by  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion area  fisheries  managers;  Tionesta  Creek,  lower 
end;  Brokenstraw  Creek,  lower  end;  Clarion  River, 
Halton  to  Piney  Dam;  Shenango  River  and  Buffalo 
Creek,  lower  end;  Ten  Mile  Creek,  lower  end;  Crooked 
Creek,  upstream  from  Hammond  Lake;  Cowanesque 
River;  Chemung  River;  Towanda  Creek;  Tunkhannock 
Creek;  Conodoquinet  Creek,  lower  end  (near  Camp 
Hill);  Swatara  Creek,  lower  end  (near  Middletown); 
Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata,  both  above  and  be- 
low Raystown  Lake;  and  the  Lehigh  River  (between 
Jim  Thorpe  and  Allentown). 

Explore  and  enjoy,  keeping  safety  first.  Be  alert 
for  hazards  such  as  low-head  dams  and  rapids.  And 
of  course,  always  wear  a properly  fitted,  zipped  and 
buckled  life  jacket. — JK. 

“When  shopping  for  a fishing  kayak,  the  wisest  ap- 
proach it  to  try  out  several  models,”  says  Little.  “Call  your 
local  paddle  shop  and  find  out  when  they  are  having  a 
demo  day.  Then  try  out  several  different  boats.  That  will 
give  you  a good  sense  of  what  speed  and  maneuverability 
different  boats  have.” 

Like  anything  new,  proper  training  is  a significant  com- 
ponent to  enjoying  kayak  smallmouth  fishing,  as  opposed 
to  white-knuckling  your  way  through  the  first  few  outings. 
Joining  a more  experienced  kayaker  is  an  advantage.  Little 
suggests  anglers  new  to  kayaking  take  an  entry  level  kayak 
course,  such  as  those  provided  by  the  American  Canoe  As- 
sociation. Learning  how  far  you  can  push  it  until  it  spills 
is  one  of  the  first  steps,  he  says. 

“In  the  classes  I’m  involved  with,  folks  start  paddling 
much  more  aggressively  once  they  understand  where  the 
‘point  of  no  return’  is,  which  is  much  farther  than  people 
realize,”  says  Little. 

Given  the  proper  initial  training,  coupled  with  a few 
on-the-water  forays,  you  can  expect  to  be  boating  kayak 
smallmouth  bass  effectively  in  a relatively  short  time. 

“I  spent  four  or  five  very  tentative  trips  on  both  flat  and 
moving  water,”  Venesky  recalls.  “Then  I took  a one-day 
kayaking  class,  and  that  really  accelerated  the  learning 
curve.  But  on  the  average.  I’d  say  it  takes  five  to  10  trips  to 
get  comfortable.  I’d  suggest  a person  new  to  kayak  fishing 
get  in  those  initial  trips  when  the  weather  and  the  water 
are  warm,  in  situations  where  you  can  safely  test  the  lim- 
its of  your  craft.  If  you  can  join  and  experienced  kayak 
angler,  that’s  very  beneficial  as  well.  You  correctly  learn 
certain  techniques  the  first  time,  minimizing  a situation 
where  you  have  to  break  bad  habits  later  on.”  O 
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REFLECTING  ON  THE  WATER 

Boating  on  Raystown  Lake 


by  Ron  Kuhn 


The  water  spray  danced  off  the  edge  of  the  wooden  boat  as 
it  glided  across  the  lake.  Ethan  held  his  arm  over  the  edge 
as  the  cool  water  hit  his  hand.  Jack  smiled  as  he  steered  his 
new  pride  and  joy  between  the  ridges  of  If.aystown  Lake. 

After  several  months  of  restoring  the  old  boat,  Jack  and 
his  family  were  hnally  able  to  enjoy  its  maiden  voyage. 
There  was  no  confetti  or  champagne  bottles  broken  over 
the  hull,  but  there  were  plenty  of  onlookers  as  Jack  backed 
the  boat  down  the  launch  ramp. 

Bass  season  was  well  underway,  and  bass  boats  were 
everywhere  on  the  main  channel  of  the  lake  near  Seven 
Points.  Ethan  looked  through  his  tackle  box  full  of  bass 
lures,  holding  one  up  that 
resemJ^led  a frog.  After 
about  20  minutes.  Jack 
navigated  toward  one 
of  the  lake  fingers  to  try 
some  fishing.  As  the  boat 
entered  the  no-wake  zone,  the  bluish-green 
bottom  of  the  lake  began  to  appear  as  carp  swam  lazily 
among  the  underwater  plants.  Elbe  and  Ethan  peered  over 
the  edge  of  the  boat  as  it  slowly  drifted  to  a stop. 

“Idow  many  fish  are  in  this  lake?”  Ellie  asked  as  she  tried 
to  count  the  carp,  her  voice  muted  in  the  cove’s  stillness. 

“Let’s  see  if  we  can  catch  them  all.  Then  we’ll  count 
them,”  Beth  answered  with  a grin. 

Ethan  wasted  no  time  as  he  cast  toward  the  shore  with 
a large  white  jig.  A bluegill  followed  the  lure  halfway  to 
the  boat  and  then  dashed  back  to  its  original  spot.  After 
several  casts  Ethan  lowered  his  lure  into  the  water  below 
the  boat  to  jig  it  up  and  down.  Eventually  a large  rock 
bass  grabbed  the  soft  lure  and  headed  toward  shore  until 
Ethan  turned  it  around  with  a swift  pull  of  the  rocJ.  Jack 
unhooked  the  panfish  and  handed  it  to  the  young  fisher- 
man to  release. 

Ellie  ate  half  of  a ham  and  cheese  sandwich  as  her  dad 
looked  over  the  cream  and  powder-blue  anticjue  motor 
that  sat  on  the  transom.  After  some  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  catch  bass,  Ethan  decided  it  was  too  hot  to  catch  them, 
so  he  decided  to  go  swimming.  Jack  watched  as  Beth  and 
the  kids  swam  at  the  edge  of  the  boat.  Ethan  snorkeled 
around  with  his  dive  mask  while  he  looked  for  fish.  El- 
lie and  her  mom  boated  around  in  their  life  jackets  while 
Ethan  floated  motionless  so  he  wouldn’t  scare  the  fish. 

After  about  20  minutes  in  the  water,  the  kids  were 
cooled  off  and  ready  to  eat  lunch.  Jack  took  the  boat  into 
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the  shade  where  they  could  eat  without  the  sun  beating 
down  on  them.  Beth  placed  some  potato  chips  and  maca- 
roni salad  next  to  some  sandwiches  on  a makeshift  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat  as  the  kids  drank  cold  root  beer. 
Jack  watched  the  big  boats  bouncing  across  the  water  in 
the  main  channel  as  waterskiers  veered  back  and  forth  be- 
hind the  boats. 

Ethan  finished  eating  his  lunch  and  began  fishing  again 
toward  the  edge  of  the  lake  where  he  saw  a school  of  blue- 
gills  while  diving.  Jack  checked  the  bottom  of  the  boat  for 
any  signs  of  moisture  while  Ellie  and  Beth  played  cards. 

Another  family  coasted  into  the  cove  on  a large  pontoon 
boat,  and  after  anchoring,  three  kids  jumped  overboard 
to  swim  in  the  cool  water.  Ethan  caught  several 

bluegills  with  some  of  his 


famous  worms,  but  still 
he  had  caught  no  bass. 
“Let’s  try  another 
area  for  bass,  Ethan,” 
Jack  said  as  he  started  the 
old  engine.  Slowly  the  old  boat  began  to  move  out  of  the 
cove’s  shallows  and  began  to  follow  the  coastline.  Ethan 
trolled  a deep-diving  minnow  lure  off  the  starboard  side. 
Ellie  watched  the  ski  boats  bouncing  up  and  down  in  the 
lake’s  main  channel,  while  Beth  put  more  suntan  lotion  on 
her  arms. 

Suddenly  Ethan’s  rod  almost  pulled  him  out  of  the  boat — 
at  first  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  snagged  on  a log,  but  his  drag 
started  to  run  as  Jack  stopped  the  boat.  Ethan  pulled  back 
on  the  rod  and  worked  the  drag  better  than  most  adults 
as  the  fish  lunged  trying  to  shake  loose  the  famous  Carter 
deep-diver.  After  moving  around  the  back  of  the  boat  sev- 
eral times,  Ethan  was  able  to  bring  the  fish  to  the  surface 
where  his  dad  could  net  the  large  smallmouth  bass. 

After  hoisting  the  young  angler’s  catch  into  the  boat, 
they  measured  the  fish  on  the  fish  board  that  Jack  sells  in 
his  catalog.  “Twenty  and  a half  inches,”  Jack  proclaimed,  as 
Ethan  smiled  proudly.  “He’ll  barely  fit  in  the  frying  pan,” 
Jack  said,  as  he  began  to  put  the  fish  into  the  livewell. 

“Let’s  put  him  back,”  Etlian  said  as  he  stared  at  the  large 
bronzeback. 

“OK,”  Jack  said  proudly.  He  lowered  the  fish  into  the 
water  at  the  side  of  the  boat. 

As  the  boat  moved  along  slowly.  Jack  peered  over  the 
side  and  told  the  kids  that  the  Native  Americans  used  to 
live  about  80  feet  down  below  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  El- 
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lie  asked  her  mom  if  he  was  telling  the  truth.  Then  Jack 
began  to  explain  that  the  dam  that  was  built  in  the  1970s 
eventually  inundated  the  land. 

“Idow  did  they  know  there  were  Native  Americans 
there?”  Ethan  asked.  “They  dug  into  the  dirt  under  the 
rock  shelter  and  found  many  bones  and  tools,  and  even 
parts  of  human  skeletons.”  Elbe  slid  next  to  her  mom  when 
she  heard  the  word  “skeleton.”  Jack  went  on  to  explain  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of — the  Native  Americans 
enjoyed  this  river  valley  as  much  as  they  were  enjoying  it 
today,  but  they  had  to  paddle  their  boats  because  motors 
wouldn’t  be  around  for  several  thousand  years. 

Jack  decided  to  head  over  to  one  of  the  small  islands  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake  that  used  to  be  the  top  of  one  of  the 
mountain  ridges.  Several  people  were  jumping  off  of  the 
cliffs  into  the  deep  water,  so  Jack  and  the  family  sat  and 
watched  while  they  fished  the  depths  around  the  island. 
A large  bass  boat  with  two  men  motored  up  to  Jack  and 
his  famiJy.  “Nice  boat,”  the  angler  in  the  front  said  as  he 
surveyed  the  wooden  boat. 

“Thanks,”  Jack  said.  “This  is  the  first  trip  out  with  her,” 
Jack  proudly  claimed.  “Idave  you  guys  had  any  luck?” 
Ethan  asked  as  one  of  the  anglers  pulled  a large  striper 
from  the  live  well.  Ethan  stared  in  amazement.  “How  did 
you  catch  that?”  He  stammered,  his  voice  breaking  a bit. 

“You  have  to  get  up  early  to  catch  one  of  these,”  one 
of  the  men  said.  “We  caught  him  around  3 this  morning 
down  toward  the  dam.” 

After  they  had  exchanged  some  fishing  stories.  Jack 
started  motoring  away  from  the  island.  The  day’s  heat 
lulling  her  toward  drowsiness,  Elbe  took  a nap  on  the 


boat  seat  as  they  slowly  pushed  their  way  upstream  past 
Seven  Points. 

Boats  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  were  on  the  lake.  A large 
racing  boat  caught  Ethan’s  eye  as  it  tlew  past.  Beth  searched 
through  the  cooler  for  some  iced  tea.  “When  do  you  want 
to  eat  dinner?”  she  asked  as  she  looked  at  the  fried  chick- 
en and  potato  salad.  “Let’s  go  a little  farther.  Then  we’ll 
anchor,”  Jack  said  as  he  surveyed  the  shoreline.  Ethan 
watched  the  fishfinder  as  the  boat  moved  along  the  river 
channel.  “There’s  a big  one”  the  young  fisherman  blurted 
out  as  a large  dot  came  across  the  screen. 

Beth  relaxed  and  watched  the  ridges  for  hawks  and  os- 
preys. “Up  there  is  a bald  eagle,”  Beth  said,  pointing  out  the 
large  bird  to  Ethan.  Elbe  was  still  sleeping  on  the  bench. 
Jack  pulled  the  old  boat  toward  shore  in  the  afternoon  sun 
and  dropped  his  anchor  over  the  side.  Beth  set  up  the  table 
and  placed  the  chicken,  potato  salad  and  sliced  cantaloupe 
out  for  everyone  to  eat.  Ethan  ate  a drumstick  as  he  fished 
over  the  side  of  the  boat.  Several  small  bluegills  tugged  at 
his  line.  After  losing  his  worm  several  times  he  decided  to 
call  it  a day. 

Everyone  ate  dinner,  and  as  the  sun  began  to  set,  the 
cool  air  in  the  shade  began  to  spread  out  onto  the  water. 
After  eating  dinner.  Jack  decided  to  head  back  toward  Sny- 
der’s landing  to  load  the  boat  onto  the  trailer  and  head 
home.  On  the  way  back,  Ethan  took  a nap  while  the  old 
boat  acted  like  a cradle,  rocking  gently  back  and  forth.  The 
smell  of  charcoal  grills  wafted  across  the  water  as  families 
at  the  campsites  on  shore  cooked  dinner — at  the  end  of  a 
beautiful  day  on  the  lake.  O 
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Float-Fishing  Trip 


Pennsylvania  has  a multitude  of  great  places  to  paddle, 
in  its  many  flotable  creeks,  rivers  and  lakes.  Nowadays,  it 
also  has  many  great  places  to  pedal.  In  the  last  few  years, 
many  bicycle  trails  have  been  developed  in  the  state,  some 
in  parks  and  forests,  some  in  the  suburbs  and  others  in  cit- 
ies. Not  a few  parallel  waterways.  This  is  the  perfect  set-up 
for  self- shuttling. 

This  should  have  been  self-evident,  because  I am  an 
avid  canoeist,  angler  and  bike  trail  user.  But  not  until  my 
husband  and  I vacationed  in  Pennsylvania’s  northcentral 
mountains  several  summers  ago  did  the  possibility,  actu- 
ally the  necessity,  of  combining  these  activities — bicycling, 
canoeing  and  fishing — occur  to  me. 

That  year  we  loaded  our  vehicle  with  the  canoe,  the 
bikes  and  the  fishing  gear,  and  headed  to  Pennsylvania’s 
Grand  Canyon  area,  along  Pine  Creek  in  Lycoming  and 
Tioga  counties.  We  had  previously  pedaled  parts  of  the 
Pine  Creek  Rail  Trail,  a crushed-stone-surfaced  multi-use 
recreational  path  that  runs  along  the  stream.  The  trail, 
which  tops  a vacated  rail  bed,  had  just  been  completed 
from  Ansonia,  on  Route  6,  west  of  Wellsboro,  south  to 
Jersey  Shore,  ending  just  beyond  Rt.  220.  We  wanted  to 
revisit  sections  we  had  pedaled  before  and  cycle  the  newly 
finished  portions. 


In  the  past,  we  had  occasionally  floated  and  fished  various 
reaches  of  Pine  Creek,  but  the  problem  was  always  getting 
back  upstream  after  the  trip  downriver.  This  meant  relying 
on  other  people  to  shuttle  us  and  our  canoe,  or  vacationing 
with  other  canoeists  who  wanted  to  make  the  trip,  too,  and 
coordinating  the  drop-off  and  pickup  vehicles.  We  couldn’t 
always  count  on  others  being  available  for  shuttling,  so  we 
missed  many  paddling  and  float-fishing  opportunities.  We 
didn’t  have  much  hope  on  this  latest  Pine  Creek  trip  of  us- 
ing the  canoe  for  anything  other  than  fishing  some  of  the 
stream’s  big,  slow  pools,  where  we  could  paddle  about  and 
return  to  the  same  place  we  put  in. 

The  first  two  days  of  our  vacation  were  spent  cycling 
the  length  of  the  bike  trail.  As  we  rolled  along,  we  noticed 
multiple  canoe  accesses  beside  or  easily  reached  from  the 
recreational  path.  A plan  began  to  form.  Bicycles  could  be 
used  to  pedal  upstream  to  the  launch  site,  either  to  start  or 
end  a float  trip.  We  realized  we  could  self-shuttle  a canoe- 
fishing excursion,  and  that  felt  like  freedom. 

Along  Pine  Creek,  much  of  the  adjacent  land  is  in  the 
Tiadaghton  and  Tioga  State  forests,  and  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  (DCNR) 
public  recreation  facilities,  including  the  Pine  Creek  Rail- ' 
Trail,  have  been  and  are  being  developed.  Boat  accesses 
are  at  Big  Meadows  (near  Ansonia),  Blackwell,  Rattlesnake 
Rock,  Gamble  Run,  Slate  Run,  Black  Walnut  Bottom, 
Clark  Farm/Utceter  Station,  Ross  Run  (above  Cammal), 
Hamilton  Bottom  and  White  Tail/Torbet  (just  north  of 
Jersey  Shore). 

While  pedaling,  we  particularly  noted  which  canoe  put- 
ins  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream  as  the  bicycle  trail, 
where  self-shuttling  would  be  simple.  We  also  made  notes 
on  the  pedaling  time  and  mileage  between  boat  accesses  (our 
bikes  are  equipped  with  odometers/speedometers).  The  free 
DCNR  Pine  Creek  Rail  Trail  map  that  we  had  picked  up  in  a 
local  shop  quickly  became  an  essential  reference. 

Biking  the  creekside  trail  let  us  “pre-float”  our  canoe 
trip.  We  scouted  the  river’s  features  as  we  cycled  past,  not- 
ing its  riffles,  fast- water  runs  and  pools.  Pine  Creek  was  al- 
ready at  summer  level,  but  it  looked  like  it  still  had  enough 
water  to  float  through. 

From  the  high  vantage  point  of  the  bike  path,  we  identi- 
fied places  where  we  should  stay  on  the  left  or  right-hand 
side  of  the  river,  to  stay  in  deep  water  and  avoid  scraping 
the  canoe  bottom.  Where  the  creek  split  around  islands, 
we  picked  out  the  channels  that  had  the  fullest  flow.  And 
we  also  noted  what  looked  like  the  best  spots  to  cast  a line. 
We’d  be  covering  about  a dozen  miles  in  the  canoe,  and  we 
couldn’t  cast  to  every  likely  fish-holding  spot. 

Well-prepared  now  with  information,  we  only  needed 
to  pack  for  a day  on  both  the  bikes  and  the  water.  This 
presented  challenges. 
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We  could  canoe  downriver  first,  and  then  pedal  up- 
stream to  get  our  vehicle.  Or  pedal  up  first,  get  the  canoe, 
and  then  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  floating  back  toward  the 
parking  lot.  What  we  carried  in  the  canoe  or  on  the  bikes, 
and  what  we  left  at  the  put-in  or  take-out  site  (stashed 
out  of  sight  or  securely  cabled  and  locked)  depended  on 
whether  we  began  the  excursion  by  cycling  or  pedaling. 
Because  we  wanted  to  fish,  rods,  reels  and  other  angling 
gear  had  to  be  worked  into  the  mix. 

If  we  decided  to  bicycle  upstream  to  start  the  trip,  and 
didn’t  want  to  leave  our  on-the-water  equipment  unat- 
tended, we  could  secure  paddles  and  fishing  rod  cases  to 
the  crossbar  on  the  bikes.  We  could  put  other  canoeing 
and  fishing  gear  into  the  saddlebags,  strap  it  on  the  moun- 
tain bike  rack,  or  load  it  in  a day  pack.  We  could  wear 
our  lightweight  life  vests.  If  we  decided  to  float  first  and 
pedal  the  return,  bicycle  helmets  and  saddlebags  that  held 
cycling  gloves,  spare  tire  tubes,  etc.,  could  be  transported 
downstream  in  the  canoe. 

As  it  turned  out,  we  tried  it  both  ways.  For  the  first  self- 
shuttle outing,  we  stopped  at  Hamilton  Bottom  Canoe  Ac- 
cess and  cabled  our  bicycles  to  a tree.  Then  we  drove  dur 
van  and  canoe  13  miles  upriver  to  the  village  of  Slate  Run, 
to  another  canoe  launch.  Six  hours  and  four  trout  later, 
we  paddled  into  the  lower  access  and  retrieved  the  bikes. 
We  had  remembered  the  key  for  the  cable  lock,  and  now 
locked  the  canoe  in  place.  Hopping  on  the  bikes,  we  cy- 
cled Route  144  for  a mile,  crossed  the  road  bridge  at  Jersey 
Mills  and  got  on  the  traffic-less  rail-trail.  After  an  hour’s 
pedaling,  we  loaded  the  bikes  on  the  waiting  vehicle  and 
drove  downstream  to  pick  up  the  canoe.  It  was  a success- 
ful first  self-shuttle. 

The  following  day,  we  pedaled  first  and  floated  second. 
We  cabled  the  canoe  at  the  Blackwell  access,  drove  the  vehicle 
downriver  about  12  miles  to  Slate  Run,  off-loaded  the  bikes 
and  packed  them  with  the  paddling  and  fishing  gear.  Then 
we  pedaled  the  rail-trail  to  our  waiting  canoe.  We  locked  the 
bikes  to  a tree  and  took  to  the  water.  Toward  sunset,  having 
caught  and  released  several  trout,  including  one  large  rain- 
bow, we  floated  into  the  lower  access  and  put  the  canoe  atop 
our  van.  Finally,  we  drove  upstream  for  the  bicycles. 

We  couldn’t  agree  on  whether  we  liked  paddling  or  ped- 
aling first  best.  We  decided  it  depended  on  how  quickly  we 
wanted  to  get  on  the  water,  or  if  we  wanted  to  do  the  more 
intense  exercise,  bicycling,  while  the  summer  morning  was 
still  cool.  We  agreed  that  Pine  Creek  has  enough  segments 
suitable  for  canoe-fish-bike  self-shuttle  trips  to  occupy  us 
for  summers  to  come. 

Pennsylvania  has  more  than  100  open  rail-trails  and  the 
path  paralleling  Pine  Creek  isn’t  the  only  one  suitable  for 
self-shuttling  a canoe  or  kayak  trip.  For  instance,  in  my 
home  region,  the  northwest,  the  middle  Allegheny  River 
is  bordered  from  Oil  City  to  Emlenton  by  the  Allegheny 
River  and  Samuel  Justus  rail-trails.  Oil  Creek  State  Park,  a 
stocked  trout  stream,  has  a 10-mile  paved  bike  trail,  as  well 


as  canoe  accesses  at  Drake  Well  and  Petroleum  Center. 

Bicycles  can  also  allow  canoeists  and  kayakers  to  travel 
lakes  one  way  and  not  have  to  paddle,  sometimes  against  the 
wind,  back  to  their  original  access  point.  M.K.  Goddard 
State  Park,  in  Mercer  County,  has  a 12 -mile  paved  bicycle 
trail  that  makes  a circuit  of  the  2,800-acre  lake.  Boat  ac- 
cesses are  at  intervals  along  either  shore.  At  Moraine  State 
Park,  in  Butler  County,  a 7-mile  bike  path  on  the  north 
side  of  Lake  Arthur  could  let  paddlers  put  in  at  McDanel’s 
Launch  and  take  out  at  Davis  Hollow  Access,  or  vice  versa. 
Erie  County’s  Presque  Isle  State  Park’s  paved  recreational 
path  could  be  used  for  a self-shuttled  canoe  or  kayak  excur- 
sion on  Presque  Isle  Bay,  when  wave  conditions  allow. 

Is  there  a self- shuttling  possibility  in  your  home  area  or 
favorite  Pennsylvania  vacation  region?  For  example,  for 
the  adventurous  in  the  Poconos,  the  Lehigh  River  from 
White  Haven  to  Jim  Thorpe  is  paralleled  by  a rail-trail.  In 
the  southwest,  the  Youghiogheny  River  is  bordered  from 
Confluence  downstream  to  its  mouth  by  the  Youghiogheny 
River  Trail  (Great  Allegheny  Passage). 

Because  there  isn’t  a guide  currently  available  that  pairs 
paddling  and  pedaling,  you  will  need  to  research  the  op- 
tions on  your  own,  as  we  did,  by  noticing  when  bike  paths 
parallel  the  streams,  rivers  and  lakes  that  you  paddle,  or 
when  flotable  waterways  are  along  the  trails  that  you  cycle. 
Other  research  resources  for  self-shuttle  trips  are  the  Rails- 
to-Trails  Conservancy,  DCNR,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion and  county  tourism  agencies.  O 


Additional  Resources 

Rails-to-Trails  Conservancy 
Northeast  Regional  Office 
2133  Market  St.,  #222 
Camp  Hill,  PA  17011 

www.railtrails.org 

Offers  online  trail  resources.  Publishes  a guidebook 
to  “Pennsylvania’s  Rail-Trails,”  which  can  be  ordered 
from  the  web  site  (discounts  to  members). 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natu- 
ral Resources 
P.O.  Box  8767 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-8767 

www.dcnr.state.pa.us 

Offers  information  on  bicycle  trails  and  water  trails,  as 
well  as  state  park  and  forest  facilities. 


PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
P.O.  Box  67000 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 

www.fish.state.pa.us 

Fishing  and  boating  statewide  maps,  region  guides, 
and  county  maps  with  fishing  accesses  and  amenities, 
and  special  regulation  areas. 
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The  Diamond  Hair  Streamer 


John  Rohmer  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
novative fly-tiers  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  developed  many  productive 
patterns  working  with  new  synthetic 
materials  like  simi  seal  and  diamond 
hair.  John  lives  in  Arizona,  but  his 
flies  work  as  well  in  Pennsylvania  as 
they  do  in  the  Southwest.  One  of 
the  hot  new  flies  he  has  created  is  the 
Diamond  Hair  Streamer,  and  it  works 
equally  well  for  smallmouth  bass  and 
large  brown  trout.  It’s  simple  to  tie 
and  the  completed  pattern  is  a very 
lifelike  imitation  of  a baitfish. 

John  first  tied  the  fly  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  It  has  grown  in  popularity 
from  a local,  to  a regional,  to  a highly 
productive  national  pattern.  He  ties 
the  streamer  on  a size  2 to  2/0  wide- 
gap  saltwater  hook.  You  can  tie  it  on  a 
smaller  hook.  The  eyes  of  this  stream- 
er are  an  important  ingredient  in  the 
lifelike  imitation,  and  John  uses  a set 
of  3D  molded  eyes.  He  fastens  them 
directly  to  the  diamond  hair  with  a 
liberal  dab  of  5-second  fingernail  glue 
(with  an  applicator  brush,  available 
in  drugstores).  Even  though  the  eyes 
look  unstable,  they  will  stay  in  place 
with  the  5-second  glue. 

The  main  component  for  the 
streamer  is  the  wing,  made  of  three 
layers  of  diamond  hair.  For  this  par- 
ticular pattern  John  uses  two  layers  of 
silver  minnow  diamond  hair  and  one 
of  olive  diamond  hair.  The  streamer 
is  tied  with  all  materials  extending 
out  over  the  eye.  They  are  later  pulled 
back  over  the  shank  and  held  down 
with  the  5-second  glue.  For  the  first 
step  in  the  tying  process,  turn  the 
hook  upside  down  in  your  vise.  O 


Diamond  Hair  Streamer 

Hook:  2 to  2/0  wide-gap  saltwater 
hook. 

Thread;  White  6/0. 

Wings:  Three  layers  of  Diamond  Hair, 
two  silver  minnow  and  one  olive. 

Eye:  3D  molded  eye. 


Pull  all  the  hair  fibers  back  over 
the  shank.  All  the  material  is  now 
pointing  back  over  the  bend.  Glue 
them  down.  Do  the  bottom  part  first 
and  glue  it  right  to  the  hook  shank. 
This  procedure  keeps  the  hair  from 
fouling  when  casting. 


1 » Take  diamond  hair  (silver  min- 
now color)  and  pull  out  the  tips  four 
or  five  times  to  align  fibers.  Turn  the 
hook  upside  down  and  attach  the 
tying  thread.  Tie  in  the  hair  with  the 
tips  facing  forward  and  wrap  twice. 


Turn  the  hook  right-side  up. 
Bring  the  thread  back  a bit  and  tie  in 
a small  bunch  of  olive  diamond  hair. 
Let  the  tips  extend  beyond  the  eye. 
Fold  the  hair  over  and  tie  it  in  again. 


• Tie  in  a small  bunch  of  silver 
minnow  diamond  hair.  Fold  over  and 
tie  down  again. 


• Hold  the  material  back  and  coat 
it  with  glue.  Add  the  eyes.  Place  them 
on  either  side  of  the  wings  near  the 
eye  and  directly  on  the  diamond  hair. 
Dab  the  glue  liberally  around  the  eyes 
to  keep  them  in  place. 


5 * Adjust  the  fibers  to  the  shaped 
head  you  want.  Apply  glue  with  a 
brush  applicator  and  tie  off. 
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Your  Fishing  Field  Guide 


Fishing  the  Diamond  Hair  Streamer 


by  Carl  Haensel 

Fishing  across  western  Pennsylvania  a few  years  ago 
I came  across  a gentleman  fishing  for  channel  catfish 
using  small  sunfish.  These 
tiny  fish  that  he  was  using 
for  bait  were  caught  on  a 
lightweight  rod  and  were 
in  the  3-  to  5-inch  range.  I 
was  casting  a small,  nar- 
row streamer  on  the  same 
river,  hoping  to  tempt  a few 
smallmouth  bass  to  bite,  but 
I’d  been  having  no  luck.  As 
I sat  down  to  change  flies, 

I watched  the  man  catch 
about  four  smallmouth  bass 
on  the  sunfish.  Then  the 
light  went  on  in  my  head!  A 
larger-profiled  pattern  that 
imitated  small,  wounded 
sunfish  in  the  slow-moving 
water  would  be  perfect  for 
catching  the  bass,  which  ob- 
viously weren’t  feeding  on 
slimmer,  faster  minnows. 

Diamond  Hair  streamers  have  solved  this  problem. 
They  belong  to  a group  of  modern  streamer  patterns 
that  have  originated  in  the  past  10  years.  They  are  born 
ot  the  many  varieties  of  fine  synthetic  fibers  that  are  on 
the  market.  They  require  a different  fishing  style  than 
“standard”  streamers,  which  tend  to  have  less  wind  re- 
sistance relative  to  the  size  of  the  fly. 

Since  they  can  either  be  unweighted  or  have  lead 
added  for  weight,  you  may  wish  to  have  a variety  of 
them  to  cover  different  situations.  These  flies  also  have 
much  larger  eyes  than  classic  streamers,  which  many 
anglers  consider  key  to  their  success.  Their  bulk  ex- 
hibited when  dry  and  while  casting  quickly  changes 
when  they’re  in  the  water.  The  fine  fibers  pulsate  and 
undulate  as  you  strip  in  the  fly,  and  in  patterns  like 
the  Diamond  Hair  Streamer,  their  movement  gives  off 
much  sparkle  in  the  water  when  the  light  catches  it. 

As  you  may  guess,  casting  these  flies  can  be  a chal- 
lenge in  larger  sizes,  especially  if  they  are  tied  overly 
thick.  More  than  once  on  a windswept  day  I’ve  bounced 
one  oft  of  my  head  or  shoulder  while  casting  for  striped 


bass  on  the  lower  Delaware  River.  The  smallmouth- 
sized versions  cast  a little  easier,  and  trout  versions, 

slightly  smaller,  are  a piece 
of  cake. 

Keep  an  open  casting 
loop  to  avoid  injury.  Fish- 
ing these  streamers  should 
happen  when  the  condi- 
tions are  right.  Observe 
which  types  of  baitfish  are 
in  the  river  or  lake  that 
you  are  fishing.  If  they 
have  a wider  body  profile, 
give  this  streamer  a shot. 
It  shines  in  near-surface 
activity  such  as  when  a 
school  of  shad  is  pushed 
to  the  surface  by  actively 
feeding  fish.  Cast  it  into 
the  fray  and  quickly  strip 
I it  back  to  your  position. 
I If  you  don’t  hook  up  right 
i away,  try  letting  it  sink 
through  the  school  of  bait 
before  beginning  your  retrieve. 

Anglers  may  find  it  worthwhile  to  fish  unweighted 
versions  of  the  Diamond  Hair  Streamer  on  a sink-tip 
or  sinking  line.  The  streamer’s  light  weight  is  very 
effective  at  enticing  fish,  and  the  sinking  aspect  of  the 
line  will  put  it  in  the  right  location. 

You  can  enjoy  excellent  success  with  this  pattern  in 
this  type  of  situation  in  larger  mainstem  rivers  such  as 
the  Susquehanna,  Delaware,  Monongahela,  Allegheny 
and  Ohio  using  this  technique.  Trout  feeding  on  larg- 
er-bodied prey  such  as  shiners  and  fallfish  will  hit  this 
pattern  as  well  on  larger  trout  streams.  Anglers  fishing 
the  upper  Allegheny  River  may  want  to  carry  a few  of 
these  flies  for  their  next  trip.  Look  for  sunfish-colored 
versions  of  this  fly  to  be  particularly  effective  on  lar- 
gemouth  bass  and  smallmouth  bass  in  still  or  slower 
water.  This  fly  excels  when  you  fish  it  as  a wounded 
sunfish,  and  this  way  it  can  trigger  strikes  when  no 
other  fly  can.  Try  retrieving  an  unweighted  version 
with  jerks  and  pauses  to  entice  those  bass  that  you  just 
know  are  out  there  in  your  favorite  pond.O 
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A "Narrow"  Escape 

There  is  sometimes  a fine  line  between 
enjoyable  recreation  on  the  water  and 
fatal  decisions  that  lead  us  to  tragedy. 

The  weather  was  excellent  with 
clear  skies  and  seasonally  cool,  only  75 
degrees.  The  Susquehanna  River’s  wa- 
ter temperatures  reflected  the  weather 
with  water  temperatures  in  the  low 
60s.  The  heavy  rains  of  the  previous 
week  had  the  river  running  higher 
than  normal  and  in  most  places  be- 
tween 6 to  7 feet. 

Deputy  Waterways  Conservation 
Officer  Carl  Books  and  I launched 
our  patrol  boat  at  the  Fort  Hunter 
boat  access  and  headed  upriver  short- 
ly after  1 p.m.  We  were  on  a danger- 
ous section  of  the  river  known  as  the 
“Dauphin  Narrows.”  In  the  Narrows 
the  river’s  volume  is  squeezed  between 
two  mountains,  making  the  water  flow 
faster  and  run  deeper.  Depending  on 
the  river  stage,  this  section  is  poten- 
tially a class  3 rapid  for  a distance  of  a 
half-mile.  Waves,  swirling  pockets  of 
deep  water  15  to  20  feet  deep,  back- 
water, strainers,  sweepers  and  jagged 
rocks  litter  this  section. 

Carl  and  I successfully  traversed 
the  Narrows’  rapids  in  a channel  on 
the  river’s  east  side.  We  continued  to 
work  our  way  upriver  when  we  spot- 
ted something  out  of  the  ordinary. 
The  object  appeared  to  be  a small 
runabout  approximately  a half-mile 


upriver  of  the  Narrows  drifting  par- 
tially submerged.  Carl  skillfully  navi- 
gated our  boat  toward  the  swamped 
craft,  or  at  least  that’s  what  we  thought 
it  was  at  the  time. 

When  we  were  within  50  feet  or  so, 
we  could  see  three  people  huddled  on 
a loosely  made  wooden  raft,  shivering 
and  very  pale.  Their  raft  was  tied  to- 
gether with  whatever  they  could  find. 
They  wore  very  little  clothes  and  had 
no  safety  gear.  The  day’s  temperatures 
had  worn  on  them.  Their  responses 
were  slow  and  uncertain — an  effect  of 
hypothermia. 

The  three  individuals,  two  males 
aged  21  and  19  and  one  female  age 
11,  were  all  family.  The  family  at  first 
declined  assistance  and  said  they  were 
going  to  meet  some  friends  in  Harris- 
burg. As  our  conversation  progressed, 
I could  tell  they  weren’t  familiar  with 
the  area,  and  that  they  were  in  real 
danger  of  never  completing  their  trip. 
The  bundled  logs  they  floated  on 
were  a certain  deathtrap  in  the  rap- 
idly approaching  river  narrows.  Their 
well-intended  trip  was  about  to  turn 
deadly  because  of  poor  preparation. 
Fortunately,  this  wasn’t  their  fate. 

We  pulled  the  three  people  from 
their  makeshift  raft  to  our  patrol  boat 
only  moments  before  entering  the 
rapids,  and  we  gave  them  dry  clothes 
and  blankets.  The  1 1 -year-old,  who 
we  will  call  “Alyssa,”  was  in 
the  worst  condition  although 
she  quickly  improved  once 
she  received  a blanket.  I’m 
certain  we  prevented  a trag- 
edy simply  by  being  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 
I shutter  to  think  what  would 
have  become  of  “Alyssa”  if  we 
had  started  our  patrol  five 
minutes  later.  O 


Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  Narrows 


River  Safety  Tips 

• Wear  your  life  jacket. 

• Expect  to  get  wet.  Even  the  best 
paddlers  sometimes  capsize  or 
swamp  their  boats.  Bring  extra 
clothing  in  a waterproof  bag. 

• Be  prepared  to  swim.  If  the  wa- 
ter looks  too  hazardous  to  swim 
in,  don’t  venture  out. 

• If  you  capsize,  hold  on  to  your 
boat,  unless  it  presents  a life- 
threatening  situation.  If  floating 
in  current,  position  yourself  on 
the  upstream  side  of  the  capsized 
boat. 

• Scout  ahead  whenever  possible. 
Know  the  stream. 

• Be  prepared  for  the  weather. 
Get  a forecast  before  you  go. 

• Wear  wading  shoes  or  tennis 
shoes  with  wool,  polypropylene, 
pile  or  neoprene  socks. 

• Never  take  your  boat  near,  or  go 
over,  a low- head  dam. 

• Portage  (carry)  your  boat 
around  any  waterway  section 

about  which  vou  feel  uncertain. 

/ 

• Never  boat  alone.  Boating  safe- 
ty increases  with  numbers. 

• Keep  painter  lines  (ropes  tied 
to  the  bow)  and  any  other  ropes 
coiled  and  secured. 

• Never  tie  a rope  to  yourself  or  to 
another  boater,  especially  a child. 

• Kneel  in  a canoe  to  increase 
your  stability  before  entering 
rougher  water,  like  a rapid. 

• If  you  collide  with  an  obstruc- 
tion, lean  toward  it.  This  will 
usually  prevent  your  capsizing  or 
flooding  the  boat. 
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Surveillance  tape 

On  Labor  Day  in  2002,  DWCO 
Dunsinger  and  I found  the  Commis- 
sion access  at  Duck  Harbor  in  sham- 
bles. There  were  piles  of  garbage  3 feet 
high.  We  dug  in  looking  for  something 
to  identify  what  appeared  to  be  many 
culprits.  We  found  no  names,  but  we 
did  find  some  unique  items  in  an  out- 
door outfitter  store  bag.  A call  to  the 
store  in  Dickinson  City  provided  use- 
ful information.  At  best  I expected  to 
find  a credit  card  number  and  trace  it 
to  the  owner,  but  the  manager  had  nar- 
rowed the  purchase  to  a specific  time 
and  actually  found  the  purchase  re- 
corded on  the  store’s  surveillance  tape. 
The  tape  was  brought  to  the  DEA  in 
Philadelphia,  and  from  the  video  tape, 
still  photographs  were  created.  The 
individuals  were  indeed  unique. 

As  Labor  Day  in  2003  passed,  we 
had  little  hope  of  a successful  prosecu- 
tion. Winter  came  and  went,  and  1 was 
at  Upper  Woods  Pond  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  2004  trout  season,  more 
than  a year-and-a-hall  since  we  had 
discovered  the  violation.  Anglers  were 
launching  and  retrieving  many  boats. 
Then,  out  of  the  blue,  one  of  the  men 
from  the  video  was  launching  his  boat. 
I said  hello,  recorded  his  registration 
number  and  identified  the  man.  When 
I returned  home,  1 dug  out  one  of  my 
old  notebooks  with  the  information 
from  2002.  1 contacted  the  individual 
and  received  the  customary  initial  de- 
nial. But  when  DWCO  Dunsinger  and 
I showed  him  the  pictures,  his  mem- 
ory became  a bit  clearer.  We  noted  a 
guilty  plea  shortly  after  we  filed  the  lit- 
tering citations. — WCO  Dave  Kaneski, 
Northern  Wayne  County. 


Unexpected  visitor 

On  June  26,  2007,  Area  5 Fisheries 
Management  staff  and  Fisheries  Man- 
agement Division  Chief  Leroy  Young 
were  conducting  a nighttime  electro- 
fishing survey  on  Francis  E.  Walter 
Reservoir  near  White  Haven.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  survey,  an  un- 
expected visitor  made  an  appearance 
while  Commission  staff  was  boating 
from  one  survey  location  to  another  at 
about  2 a.m.  Swimming  in  the  middle 
of  the  Lehigh  River  reservoir  arm  was 
a young  rattlesnake  about  2 feet  long. 
The  swimming  snake  was  interest- 
ing to  watch  as  staff  followed  it  to  the 
Carbon  County  side  of  the  reservoir. 
It  appeared  that  the  rattlesnake  was 
skimming  the  water’s  surface  so  that 
most  of  its  body  was  above  the  surface 
by  arching  its  body,  instead  of  having 
most  of  its  body  below  the  surface,  as 
other  snakes  swim. 

The  rattlesnake  reached  the  shore- 
line and  left  the  water,  and  we  left  it 
to  continue  our  fish  survey.  In  a later 
conversation  with  Chris  Urban,  Com- 
mission Natural  Diversity  Section 
chief,  Chris  said  that  rattlesnakes  are  a 
common  occurrence  in  the  reservoir’s 
surrounding  landscape,  but  to  see  one 
actually  swimming  is  very  rare. — Daryl 
Pierce,  Area  5 Fisheries  Biologist. 

Appreciate  what 
we  have 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  fully 
Pennsylvania’s  beautiful  forests,  lakes 
and  streams  until  you  find  yourself  in  a 
region  of  the  world  that  is  void  of  these 
natural  resources.  Now  that  my  third 
overseas  mission  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Army  National  Guard  has  entered 


its  fifth  month,  I am  homesick  for  the 
hardwood  forests  and  babbling  brooks 
I grew  up  with.  One  of  the  most  heart- 
breaking aspects  is  the  vast  amount  of 
trash  and  rubbish  scattered  needlessly 
throughout  the  desert  countryside. 
Wliile  you  are  out  enjoying  Pennsylva- 
nia’s natural  resources,  please  remem- 
ber not  to  litter  in  our  woods  or  pollute 
our  waterways.  You  just  never  know 
where  a conservation  officer  may  turn 
up!  More  importantly,  you  never  real- 
ly now  what  you  have  until  it’s  gone. — 
WCO  David  Hurst,  Cumberland  and 
Northern  York  Counties.  WCO  Hurst  is 
currently  deployed  in  the  Sinai  Peninsu- 
la near  the  Gaza  Strip  as  a scout  with  the 
104th  Cavalry,  28th  Infantry  Division. 


WCO  David  Hurst,  Sinai  Peninsula 


Read  the  Summary? 

While  patrolling  the  Allegheny  Riv- 
er, I realized  it  had  been  years  since  the 
current  bass  regulations  were  estab- 
lished. I watched  several  anglers  catch 
and  release  smallmouth  bass.  None 
was  creeled.  After  checking  two  boats 
for  safety  equipment,  1 asked  the  an- 
glers if  they  knew  what  the  current  size 
and  creel  limits  were  for  bass.  They 
gave  the  wrong  answer.  When  I gave 
them  the  correct  information,  one 
of  thenr  said,  “Is  that  something  new 
this  year?”  How  long  has  it  been  since 
you  read  the  Pennsylvania  Fishing 
Summary'^ — WCO  Williatn  E.  Martin, 
Warren  County. 
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Best  Fishing  and  Boating  in  PA  State  Parks 


Keystone 

hy  Kelly  Houghton  State  Park 


Keystone  State  Park,  Westmoreland 
County,  is  within  easy  driving  distance 
of  Pittsburgh’s  metropolitan  area. 
Within  the  park’s  rolling  fields  and 
woodlands  is  Keystone  Lake,  a 78-acre 
manmade  impoundment  built  in 
1910  by  the  Keystone  Coal  and  Coke 
Company.  The  1,200-acre  state  park 
features  an  abundance  of  recreational 
activities,  making  it  a great  day  trip 
adventure  and  site  for  family  vacation 
fun.  “The  continuous  draw  for  Key- 
stone is  fishing  and  overnight  accom- 
modations,” says  Keystone  State  Park 
manager  Kristian  Baker. 


Fishing 

Although  Keystone  Lake  offers 
many  activities  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation, fishing  reigns  as  the  lake’s  pre- 
mier sport.  Anglers  travel  to  Keystone 
Lake  to  cast  lines  for  both  warmwater 
and  coldwater  species.  The  lake  in- 
cludes trout  and  a variety  of  warmwa- 
ter fish  like  perch,  bass,  black  crappies, 
muskies,  bullhead  catfish  and  carp. 
Bass,  trout,  and  crappies  are  the  most 
popular  species  of  area  fishermen. 

Keystone  Lake  has  a maximum 
depth  of  27.2  feet  with  a mean  depth 
of  4.5  feet.  Structures  positioned 


throughout  the  lake  result  in  great 
fishing.  “Fish  habitat  has  been  in- 
stalled throughout  the  lake  to  include 
many  natural  features  that  create  great 
fishing,”  says  manager  Baker. 

Great  fishing  can  be  found  at  Key- 
stone year-round.  Ample  amounts  of 
trout  are  caught  in  the  spring,  fall  and 
winter.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
stocks  the  lake  annuallv  with  roimhlv 
11,400  trout.  The  lake  also  receives 
additional  stockings  just  before  the 
opening  day  of  trout  season. 

Bass  fishermen  are  also  success- 
ful on  Keystone  Lake,  even  when  a 


(article  continued  on  page  .^4) 
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broiling  summer  sun  heats  the  lake’s 
water.  Pennsylvania’s  black  bass 
(largemoLiths  and  smallmouths)  can 
tolerate  water  temperatures  over  80 
degrees  and  provide  angling  excite- 
ment even  in  the  later  months  of  sum- 
mer. The  lake  has  plenty  of  aquatic 
vegetation  growth,  shallow  Hats  adja- 
cent to  deep  water  and  good  bass  for- 
age. Keystone  Lake  is  a Big  Bass  Lake 
and  special  regulations  apply. 

Musky  anglers  are  also  drawn  to 
Keystone  Lake  for  its  clear  water  and 
lush,  green  weed  beds  that  extend  out 
well  past  15  feet  in  many  areas.  A sig- 
nihcant  amount  of  broadleaf  cabbage, 
referred  to  as  “musky  weed,”  is  pres- 
ent in  the  lake  and  provides  excellent 
cover  tor  baithsh  and  gamehsh.  The 
lake  is  stocked  with  tiger  muskies  and 
continues  to  produce  its  share  of  fish 
in  the  upper  40-  to  50-inch  range. 

The  dam  breast,  beach  and  boat 
mooring  and  launching  areas  are  the 
only  areas  of  the  lake  where  fishing 
is  prohibited.  Also  take  into  account 
that  the  fishing  quality  of  the  stream 
below  the  dam  can  be  poor  because  of 
acid  mine  drainage. 

Boating 

Keystone  Lake  is  an  electric- 
motors-only  lake.  The  lake’s 
calm  waters  make  it  a favorite 
ot  anglers  as  well  as  those  antici- 
pating enjoying  the  lake’s  seren- 
ity in  a canoe  or  kayak.  Boaters 
can  launch  their  vessels  at  a pub- 
lic ramp  and  mooring  area  near 
the  dam  breast  on  the  northern 
shore.  A second  launch  is  con- 
veniently located  in  Lake  Side 
Campground. 

Forty  mooring  slips  are  avail 
able  as  well  as  12  spaces  on 
canoe  racks.  A few  campsites  along 
the  lake  permit  boat  mooring  along 
the  shore  during  the  term  of  the  visit. 
Other  campers  and  cabin  occupants 
can  stop  at  the  park  office,  and  office 
staft  can  assign  them  a mooring  area, 
it  available,  for  the  term  of  their  stay. 
For  those  who  don’t  own  a boat,  the 
area  near  the  dam  and  an  ADA-acces- 


sible fishing  area  near  the  spillway  are 
popular  shore  locations.  Trout,  bass 
and  crappies  are  commonly  caught  at 
these  locations. 

Other  activities 

Roughly  351,600  people  visit  the 
park  each  year.  Many  visitors  partici- 
pate in  activities  besides  boating  and 
fishing,  which  include  hiking,  camp- 
ing, picnicking,  hunting  and  swim- 
ming. Six  miles  of  trails  are  open 
year-round  with  parking  available 
at  each  trail  head.  Lake  Side  Trail  is 
a 2-mile  loop  around  the  lake  and  is 
excellent  for  bikes  of  all  types.  Four 
other  trails  are  foot-traffic-only  treks 
and  pass  through  landscapes  of  wet- 
lands, meadows,  beaver  ponds  and 
red  and  white  pine  plantations. 

Over  400  picnic  tables  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  serenity  of  the 
park’s  acres  while  two  picnic  pavil- 
ions are  available  for  rent  year-round. 
Many  visitors  also  cool  off  during  the 
summer  at  the  state  park’s  famous 
1,000-foot  turf  and  sand  beach,  lo- 
cated on  the  northern  shore  near  the 
state  park  office.  A food  concession  is 
also  open  at  the  beach  from  Memorial 
Day  through  Labor  Day. 


An  ADA-accessible  fishing  area  near  the  spillway 
is  a popular  location  to  fish  from  shore. 

Although  the  majority  of  state  park 
activities  are  at  their  prime  during  the 
summer.  Keystone  still  draws  visitors 
during  other  seasons.  Although  hunt- 
ing on  the  lake  is  prohibited,  about 
half  of  the  state  park  land  is  open  to 
hunting,  trapping  and  the  training 
of  dogs  during  established  seasons. 
During  the  winter,  cross-country  ski- 


ing and  snowshoeing  become  popu- 
lar activities  along  the  miles  of  trails, 
while  ice  fishermen  and  ice  skaters  are 
attracted  to  the  frozen  lake. 

Lodging 

Keystone  State  Park  offers  a variety 
ot  overnight  lodging  options.  From 
the  first  Friday  of  April  to  October 
31,  the  state  park’s  100  tent  and  trail- 
er sites  are  open  to  the  public.  Lake 
Side  Campground,  with  40  sites,  is 
situated  along  the  lake’s  southern 
shore.  Three  camping  cottages  and 
two  yurts  are  also  available  at  the 
campground.  Both  sleep  five  people 
and  have  electricity.  Hillside  Camp- 
ground, with  60  sites,  is  located  on  a 
more  remote  area  to  the  west  of  the 
lake.  Both  camps  have  modern  bath- 
house facilities,  and  electric  sites  are 
available.  One  yurt  and  one  camping 
cottage  are  ADA-accessible. 

Between  the  two  campgrounds  and 
near  the  dam  breast  are  1 1 modern 
cabins.  The  cabins  sleep  six  people 
in  two  bedrooms.  Each  has  a modern 
bathroom  and  shower,  kitchen  with 
stove,  refrigerator  and  microwave,  and 
an  outside  picnic  table  and  fire  ring 
with  grill.  You  must  bring  your  own 
kitchen,  bath  and  bedding  neces- 
sities. The  cabins  are  available  for 
rent  year-round.  All  lodging  op- 
tions may  be  reserved  by  visiting 
www.visitpaparks.com  or  by  call- 
ing toll-free  888-PA-PARKS. 

When  first  visiting  the  park,  stop 
at  the  James  A.  Kell  Visitor  Center, 
a historic  stone  lodge  contain- 
ing historic  artifacts,  educational 
handouts  and  many  attractive  and 
interactive  displays.  You  can  also 
access  additional  information  lay 
contacting  Keystone  State  Park 
directly  at  724-668-2939,  or  visit  the 
park  online  at  www.dcnr.state.pa.us/ 
stateparks/parks/keystone.aspx. 

Keystone  State  Park  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  intersection  of  Route 
98 1 and  U.S.  Route  22  in  central  West- 
moreland County.  From  Pittsburgh, 
take  U.S.  Route  22  east  to  Route  981 
bv  New  Alexandria.  O 
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by  Marcus  Schneck 


The  Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature 
and  Art  Festival  is  a prime  oppor- 
tunity for  wet-wading  with  the 
family.  Its  full-day  slate  of  sport-, 
wildlife-  and  nature-oriented  pro- 
grams and  displays  focuses  on  in- 
teresting kids  in  various  outdoor 
activities.  It  puts  all  ages  in  the 
mood  for  some  outdoor  adven- 
tures. The  location  is  Millersburg’s 
MYO  Park.  It’s  right  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
with  a sprawling  flats  of  shallow 
water  interspersed  with  the  ridges 
and  pools  that  are  a signature  of 
that  river.  This  location  provides  all  the  components  for 
wet-wading. 

The  event’s  timing,  annually  the  last  Saturday  in  July,  is 
often  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  year,  which  adds  the 
critical  element  of  swelter  that  can  make  wet-wading  even 
more  alluring. 

My  son,  Casey,  had  his  first  experience  in  wet-wading  in 
the  wake  of  the  festival.  Our  fishing  gear  was  in  the  back 
of  the  SUV,  waders  and  PFD  for  each  of  us  included.  But 
with  temperatures  pressing  into  the  90s,  the  sweaty  inte- 
rior of  a pair  of  waders  held  no  attraction. 

“What  about  our  boots?”  Casey  hesitated  as  we  moved 
everything  that  shouldn’t  get  wet  from  our  pockets  to  the 
vehicle.  Our  sneakers  weren’t  as  old  and  worn  out  as  I nor- 
mally like  for  wet  wading,  but  they  weren’t  pricey,  either. 

“Won’t  need  ‘em,”  I smiled  as  we  peeled  down  to  just  our 
shorts,  sneakers,  PFDs  and  dangling  lure  boxes.  “We’re  go- 
ing wet-wading.  C’mon.” 

He  hadn’t  yet  reached  the  age  of  questioning  everything 
I said  or  suggested,  so  Casey  followed  me  to  the  bank  and 
then,  hesitatingly,  moved  slowly  and  carefully  out  across 
the  rocky  flats. 

“Does  it  get  deep  soon?”  he  asked  as  the  water  edged  up 
above  his  waist  and  gradually  to  the  middle  of  his  chest. 
“My  vest  is  getting  wet.” 

“Don’t  worry.  I’m  right  here.  We  don’t  need  to  go  any 
deeper.  Let’s  stop  here  and  fish  a bit. 

“See  that  faster  water  out  there,  where  something  under 
the  surface  pushes  up  a bit.  That’s  an  underwater  ridge. 
On  both  sides  of  it  are  deeper  pools,  where  the  bass  like  to 
lay.  “Cast  upriver  of  that  ridge  and  just  a little  on  this  side 
of  it.  Then  reel  in.” 

Even  at  that  young  age,  Casey  had  a few  years  of  fish- 
ing to  his  credit.  He  dropped  the  small  crayfish  crankbait 


almost  exactly  where  I wanted  him 
to  put  it,  a cast  of  about  25  yards, 
and  began  reeling. 

“Try  it  again,  same  spot,”  1 urged 
as  he  lifted  the  lure  from  the  water 
to  end  his  first  retrieve.  He  made 
another  near-perfect,  on-target 
cast  and  started  the  lure’s  swim 
back  toward  us. 

The  line  snapped  taut  and 
Casey’s  rod  bowed  as  he  reacted  to 
the  strike  of  a smallmouth  bass.  A 
brief  battle,  complete  with  a few 
nice  leaps  by  the  fish,  and  he  was 
lowering  a respectable  10-incher 

back  into  the  river. 

We  don’t  recall  the  number  of  bass  we  connected  with 
that  afternoon  and  evening,  and  we’ve  been  wet-wading 
many  times  since  then,  but  sometimes  around  the  camp- 
fire or  on  some  other  river  somewhere  else,  we  still  re- 
call Casey’s  first  immersion  into  the  exhilarating  world  of 
wet-wading. 

Although  it’s  more  often  practiced  by  adult  male  anglers 
without  families  in  tow,  wet-wading  is  also  a perfect  kids- 
included  adventure.  It’s  a leap  into  the  semi-controllable 
unknown,  a complete  departure  from  the  norm.  There’s 
nothing  everyday  about  it. 

As  with  all  family  fishing,  pay  special  attention  to  the 
special  needs  and  abilities  of  the  youngsters.  Likely  the 
water  level  will  hit  the  brink  of  their  comfort  zone  before  it 
nears  the  same  spot  of  an  adult.  They  often  are  both  surer 
of  their  abilities  and  at  the  same  time  less  accomplished  in 
abilities,  such  as  finding  careful  and  secure  footing  on  the 
rocky  bottom  of  a river  or  stream.  They’re  likely  to  stum- 
ble and  fall  into  the  water,  taking  rod,  reel  and  rest  of  the 
gear  with  them.  It  may  be  best  to  equip  them  accordingly. 
And  their  attention  spans  are  generally  short.  But  that  can 
be  accommodated  with  the  many  other  activities  that  kids 
already  soaked  can  find  in  a river  or  stream. 

However,  selecting  a great  river  or  stream  for  wet-wad- 
ing  isn’t  an  age  consideration.  None  of  us  enjoys  struggling 
our  way  through  an  oozy,  muddy  bottom,  or  picking  our 
way  through  a jungle  of  downed  trees  and  limbs  with  bare 
legs.  Similarly,  waterways  that  have  received  too  much  il- 
legally discarded  junk  aren’t  good  prospects.  Fasy  access 
and  a long,  gradual  descent  over  a rocky  bottom  that  isn’t 
too  slick  make  for  a more  enjoyable  experience. 

And,  don’t  forget  the  waterproof  camera.  Family  wet- 
wading  is  packed  with  special  memories.  O 


Make  sure  young  wet-waders  can  swim,  and 
that  they  don  a lifejacket. 
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by  Mike  Bl^ch 
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Fishing  was  tough.  Granted,  it  was  midsummer,  the  water 
was  low  and  clear,  it  was  midday  and  the  sky  was  deepi  blue 
with  just  a few  cotton-puffball  clouds.  My  brother,  Greg, 
and  1 were  getting  frustrated.  Though  fishing  conditions 
were  far  from  ideal  for  smallmouth  bass,  we  were  on  the 
Juniata  River,  one  of  the  finest  smallmouth  bass  fisheries 
in  the  country.  And  neither  of  us  was  a newcomer  to  the 
sport.  We  had  both  grown  up  on  smallmouth  bass,  and 
on  waters  not  nearly  as  good,  supposedly,  as  the  Juniata. 

We  had  expected  it  to  be  easier.  Neither  of  us  was  well- 
acc'iLiainted  with  the  Juniata.  We  had  come  here  mainly  to 
get  a few  days  break  from  the  tough  summertime  small- 
mouth bass  fishing  on  the  Allegheny  River  and  its  tributar- 
ies back  where  we  call  home.  Idowever,  we  soon  discovered 
that  was  precisely  our  problem.  We  had  neglected  some 
basic  smallmouth  bass  fishing  rules,  that  smallmouths  are 
smallmouths  wherever  you  fish  for  them,  and  that  they 
can  get  fussy,  mighty  fussy,  no  matter  where  you  are. 

No  matter  how  we  persisted,  we  simply  weren’t  going 
to  get  much  smallmouth  action  on  stickbaits.  And  then 
to  remind  me  just  how  dumb  we  had  been,  once  we  got 
back  to  basics,  back  to  using  very  natural  lures,  the  small- 
mouths started  hitting. 

The  naturals  they  wanted  that  day  were  2-inch  black 
grubs  on  1/1 6-ounce  black  jigheads.  That  switch  in  lures 
completely  turned  the  day  around.  Maybe  they  weren’t 
the  biggest  smallmouth  bass  we  had  ever  caught,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  them.  Catch  smallmouth  bass  of  Just  about 
any  size  on  ultralight  tackle  in  moving  water  and  you’re  in 
tor  some  excitement. 


It  is  a plain  and  simple  fact  that  smallmouth  bass  get 
mighty  fussy  during  midsummer  when  the  water  is  clear. 
It  probably  has  something  to  do  with  the  abundance  of 
natural  food  during  summer.  They  can  afford  to  be  fussy. 

Another  factor  was  apparent  that  day  on  the  Juniata, 
that  smaJlmouths  can  be  Jine-shy.  We  had  brought  sev- 
eral rod-and-reel  combos,  each  rigged  differently.  Lines 
on  the  reels  varied  from  4-pound  test  to  8-pound  test.  The 
4-pound  test  clearly  got  the  most  action. 

Bait  fishing  is  the  easiest  way  to  beat  summertime 
smallmouths.  Baiting  hooks  with  crayfish,  hellgrammites, 
stonecats  or  riffle  runners  is  about  the  surest  way  to  con- 
nect. Favorite  smallmouth  baits  vary  from  area  to  area. 

Mid-state  the  stonecat  is  popular.  Probably  the  baits 
that  smallmouth  anglers  along  the  Juniata  River  and  else- 
where in  the  Southcentral  Region  call  stonecats  are  actual- 
ly madtoms.  Both  are  small  members  of  the  catfish  family. 
J haven’t  noticed  their  use  anywhere  else  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  parts  of  the  upper  Midwest  they’re  popular. 

The  riffle  runner,  just  a local  name  for  a type  of  lively 
chub,  is  the  bait  of  choice  along  the  middle  of  the  Allegh- 
eny River.  Probably  there  are  at  least  two  chub  species  that 
anglers  call  riffle  runners.  Like  all  of  these  popular  small- 
mouth bass  baits,  with  the  possible  exception  of  crayfish, 
riffle  runners  are  seldom  found  in  bait  shops.  They’re  usu- 
ally caught  on  hook  and  line  along  the  edges  of  riffles  us- 
ing small  pieces  of  worm  for  bait.  Be  sure  to  pinch  down 
the  hook  barbs  to  minimize  injury  to  the  chubs. 

The  hellgrammite,  which  is  the  nymph  form  of  the  dob- 
son  fly,  is  a favorite  bait  just  about  everywhere  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  but  it’s  not  actually  used  as  commonly  as  it  was  a few 
decades  ago.  When  1 caught  them  as  a kid  growing  up  along 
the  Allegheny  River,  we  caught  them  in  a seine  by  disrupting 
the  bottom  up-current  from  the  net  using  a garden  rake. 

The  crayfish  is  the  stereotypical  smallmouth  bass  bait 
virtually  everywhere  in  smallmouth  range.  And  if  you 
don’t  know  that  soft-shell  crayfish  are  the  favorite  small- 
mouth bass  bait,  then  you’ve  probably  not  been  around 
smallmouths  much.  These  critters  can  be  handpicked  in 
the  shallows  of  just  about  every  river  or  creek  that’s  inhab- 
ited by  smallmouth  bass. 

Even  though  soft-shells  are  highly  favored,  small  hard- 
shell crayfish  might  be  as  effective. 

One  of  my  most  pleasant  childhood  memories  is  fishing 
for  smallmouth  bass  50  years  ago  with  my  fishing  men- 
tor, Ray  Bimber,  in  front  of  his  home  along  the  Allegheny 
River  in  Warren  County.  We  would  catch  soft-shells  and 
then  still-fish  at  night.  Folding  chairs  weren’t  so  common 
then.  We  usually  piled  a few  flat  stones  for  seats  or  made  a 
bench  with  a board  propped  on  flat  stones.  Our  rods  were 
propped  on  forked  sticks — of  course.  Most  of  the  bigger 
smallmouths  I caught  as  a kid  were  taken  this  way. 

Drifting  baits  in  the  current  is  usually  a more  effective 
fishing  tactic  than  still  fishing,  at  least  during  daylight 
hours.  This  gives  more  smallmouths  the  opportunity  to 
see  the  bait  by  covering  more  water. 

Smallmouth  bass  position  themselves  in  creeks  or  riv- 
ers depending  on  the  nature  of  the  water.  In  calmer  water 
they  might  be  just  about  anywhere  as  long  as  the  bottom 
habitat  is  right.  They  prefer  a rocky  bottom.  The  best  is 
a mix  of  rocks  and  boulders  of  different  shapes  and  sizes. 
They’ll  often  use  boulders  as  cover.  Dropoffs,  humps,  rock 
bars  or  shoals  are  especially  attractive. 

In  large  river  pools  and  river  impoundments  they  be- 
have just  as  they  do  in  lakes. 

In  smaller  streams  or  in  swifter  river  sections  small- 
mouth bass  tend  to  relate  primarily  to  the  current.  Cur- 
rent edges  are  often  best.  Deeper  troughs  in  riffles  may 
be  good.  Larger  boulders  or  rockpiles  are  often  hotspots. 
And  logs,  trees  or  stumps  than  ex- 
tend into  water  at  least  3 feet  deep 
are  likely  to  attract  bass. 

Catching  smallmouth  bass  on 
artificial  lures  can  be  more  chal- 
lenging than  using  live  bait  unless 
the  fish  are  in  their  most  aggressive 
feeding  mood.  Odds  are  good  that 
the  best  fishing  times  will  be  very 
early  mornings  or  late  evenings. 

Fishing  can  be  very  good  just  before 
sunrise  and  just  after  sunset.  These 
are  the  best  times  typically  for  us- 
ing surface  lures,  although  certainly 
not  the  only  times  when  they  may 
be  effective. 


Lures  like  these  can  be  very  effective  for 
summertime  smallmouths. 


Surface  lures  are  natural.  Smallmouth  bass  do  look  up 
for  food.  Poppers,  floating  stick  baits  twitched  at  the  sur- 
face and  other  surface  lures  cam  imitate  frogs,  large  insects 
such  as  june  bugs  or  injured  minnows. 

Humid  days  with  heavy  cloud  cover  are  often  very  good 
fishing  days.  Fishing  on  these  days  might  be  good  for  a 
large  part  of  the  days,  but  seldom  all  day  long. 

On  more  typical  summer  days  fishing  usually  gets 
tougher  as  the  sun  gets  higher  in  the  sky;  tougher  but  not 
impossible.  This  is  the  time  that  separates  anglers  who 
make  the  effort  to  hone  their  skills  and  knowledge  from 
the  rest.  If  you  have  paid  attention  to  the  best  live  baits  for 
smallmouth  bass  then  you  should  have  a very  good  notion 
of  what  the  best  artificial  lures  will  be. 

As  the  sun  rises  in  the  sky  smallmouth  bass  typically 
stay  closer  to  the  bottom.  They  relate  closely  to  cover  and 
to  structure.  Accurate  presentation  of  artificial  lures  is  just 
about  as  important  as  which  lures  are  used.  It  is  the  com- 
bination of  accurate  presentation  and  lure  choice  that  will 
lead  to  success. 

Leadhead  jigs  are  hard  to  beat  for  fishing  close  to  the 
bottom.  Note  that  the  need  to  be  close  to  the  bottom  mis- 
leads some  anglers  to  use  jigs  which  are  too  hea\w.  There 
is  a delicate  balance  involved  here.  This  balance  involves 
depth,  current,  jig  weight  and  buoyancy  of  the  jig  body. 
You  need  to  get  close  to  the  bottom,  however  the  jigs  should 
not  appear  unnaturally  heavy.  It  all  likelihood  you  will 
find  that  1/32-ounce,  1/1 6-ounce  or  1/8-ounce  leadheads 
are  appropriate  for  most  situations  in  creeks  or  rivers. 

The  trick  to  fishing  jigs  for  summertime  smallmouth 
bass  is  learning  to  ‘swim’  the  jig  by  lifting  and  lowering  the 
rod  tip  and  varying  the  retrieve  speed.  This  gives  jigs  a 
very  natural  appearance. 

The  shape  of  jig  bodies  is  not  as  important  as  the  col- 
or. Stick  with  black  and  shades  of  brown  and  olive  drab. 
Anglers  tend  to  like  screw-tail  bodies  because  they  can  see 
movement,  but  that  movement  is  not  necessary  for  natural 
appearance.  Natural  movements  may  be  more  subtle. 

Crankbaits  can  be  very  effective  if  the  same  natural  line 
of  thinking  is  applied. 

Stick  baits  are  intended  to  mimic 
minnows.  Use  colors  that  are  as  close 
as  possible  to  minnows  that  are  native 
to  the  specific  water  you  are  fishing. 
These  will  usually  be  brown,  blue  or 
green  in  combination  with  sih'er  or 
gold  with  a white  or  off-white  belh’. 
Gold  and  brown  with  a dirty  white 
belly  seems  to  be  effective  on  many 
Pennsylvania  creeks  or  rivers. 

In  almost  all  cases  deep-diving 
crankbaits  should  be  colored  brown 
to  appear  like  crayfish.  It’s  a natural, 
your  best  philosophy  for  summer 
smallmouth  bass.  O 
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On  a cold  Novem- 
ber morning  in  2002, 
my  two  oldest  boys  and  I went 
to  Allegheny  County’s  North  Park 
Lake  to  take  advantage  of  a recent  stock- 
ing. We  arrived  shortly  before  dawn  only  to 
find  high  and  murky  water.  The  trout  never  did  turn  on, 
but  before  the  sun  was  fully  up,  we  caught  six  bullheads 
between  us.  Our  expectations  didn’t  include  catfish,  but 
we  welcomed  their  cooperation. 

With  all  three  of  my  boys  busy  playing  baseball  the 
following  summer,  getting  the  four  of  us  together  to  fish 
seemed  impossible.  Searching  for  a solution,  my  mind 
drifted  back  to  that  cold  November  morning.  Based  on 
that  experience,  I figured  the  bullhead  fishing  might  be 
fantastic  if  we  tried  “North  Park”  on  a summer  night. 
Also,  taking  my  kids  night-fishing  would  not  disrupt  their 
busy  schedules. 

'fhe  propane  bottles  for  my  new  lantern  never  left  the 
house  on  our  initial  night-fishing  outing.  Nevertheless, 
we  made  good  use  ot  an  open  spot,  flashlights  and  a bright 
moon.  We  steadily  caught  bullheads  during  our  visit  and 
even  tied  into  some  channel  cats.  Bullhead  fishing  has 
since  become  second  nature  to  us  and  a summer  tradition 


we  treasure. 

Bullheads  will  bite  around  the  clock,  but  they  are  es- 
pecially vulnerable  at  night.  A good  bullhead  fishery 
can  provide  periods  of  nonsfop  action  throughout  the 
night.  Typically,  this  action  is  provided  by  8-  to  12-inch- 
ers,  though  it’s  possible  in  Pennsylvania  to  catch  bullheads 
that  exceed  16  inches.  Bullheads  are  panfish,  so  to  me,  a 
lO-incher  is  a respectable  fish. 


Characteristics 

The  bullhead  has  some  remarkable  characteristics. 
With  eight  barbels  (cat-like  whiskers),  a broad,  bony  head, 
small  eyes  and  a big,  flat  mouth  that  sometimes  seems  to 
be  grinning,  a bullhead’s  face  looks  almost  cartoonish. 


by  Kevin  Phillips 

photos  by  the  author 

The  bullhead  has  a tough,  hard  mouth  with  plenty  of  teeth 
at  the  opening.  These  teeth  are  like  coarse  sandpaper.  The 
jaw  is  powerful  and  can  clamp  down  hard  on  such  things 
as  pliers,  hook  disgorgers  or  an  unsuspecting  thumb.  This 
fish  is  notorious  for  its  dorsal  fin  and  pectoral  fins,  which 
all  have  a pointy  spine  that’s  thick  and  rigid.  The  bullhead 
is  scaleless  and  slimy,  so  these  spines  demand  special  atten- 
tion, particularly  at  night. 

According  to  Pennsylvania  Fishes,  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission’s book,  1 3 species  of  catfish  are  known  to  exist  in 
Pennsylvania.  Bullheads  represent  three  of  these  members 
of  the  catfish  family.  They  are  the  brown  bullhead,  black 
bullhead  and  yellow  bullhead. 

Brown  bullheads  are  very  common  in  Pennsylvania.  Yel- 
low bullheads  can  be  caught  throughout  the  state,  but  they 
aren’t  as  plentiful  and  are  a little  less  widespread.  Where 
these  different  bullheads  exist  together,  the  biggest  brown 
bullheads  usually  out-measure  the  biggest  yellows. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  black  bullhead  is  rare  and  known 
to  exist  only  in  the  Ohio  River  Watershed.  It  is  an  endan- 
gered species  in  the  state  and  must  be  released  immediately 
if  caught. 

Opportunistic  feeders 

Bullheads  are  opportunistic  feeders  and  can  be  caught 
on  a fascinating  array  of  baits.  Pieces  of  chicken  liver, 
shrimp,  corn,  slices  of  hotdog  and  cheese  can  all  be  pro- 
ductive, though  they  might  seem  a little  odd.  On  the  more 
natural  side,  nightcrawlers,  garden  worms,  either  live  or 
dead  minnows,  hellgrammites  and  crayfish  or  crayfish  tails 
are  all  proven  baits.  Crayfish,  like  bullheads,  are  creatures 
of  the  night.  Of  the  many  bullheads  I’ve  cleaned  over  the 
years,  more  have  had  crayfish  in  their  systems  than  any 
other  discernible  food  source. 

When  I go  bullhead  fishing,  I always  bring  plenty  of 
chicken  livers.  Taste  and  smell  are  the  primary  senses  bull- 
heads use  to  find  food,  and  chicken  livers  definitely  give  off 
a powerful  aroma.  Chicken  liver  is  soft  and  easily  comes 
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The  best  bullhead  hshing  of  the  night  occurs  as  soon  as 
darkness  falls  or  shortly  thereafter.  It  possible,  I’ll  get  to  a 
spot  an  hour  before  dark  to  be  ready  for  this  opportunity 
and  because  it’s  much  easier  to  get  organized.  Still,  I never 
hesitate  to  arrive  between  sunset  and  dawn.  Bullhead  flur- 
ries can  happen  throughout  the  night,  along  with  enjoy- 
able, steady  action. 

Catching  and  handling  fish,  working  with  terminal 
tackle  and  packing  to  leave  aren’t  easy  undertakings  with- 
out adequate  light.  I recommend  at  least  one  lantern  for 
every  two  anglers  and  a personal  flashlight  or  headlamp 
for  everyone  in  your  night-fishing  party.  Headlamps  are  a 
tremendous  convenience  and  are  fun  to  use. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  is  a good  source  for  finding  bull- 
head fisheries  to  try.  Survey  report  summations  of  many 
Pennsylvania  waterways  can  be  found  on  the  site.  Sum- 
mary reports  often  list  numbers  and  sizes  of  bullheads 
found  in  a survey,  and  some  even  recommend  bullhead 
fishing.  An  intriguing  report  on  Indiana  County’s  Yellow 
Creek  Lake  inspired  a bullhead  outing  1 took  there  last 
year.  The  trip  resulted  in  a 16-inch  bullhead,  which  is  by 
far  my  biggest  ever. 

Bullheads  can  turn  up  anytime,  and  they’ve  salvaged 
more  than  a few  outings  for  me,  but  one  thing  is  certain; 
Night-fishing 
is  the  way  to 
enjoy  this  re- 
source to  the 
fullest.  O 


off  the  hook.  To  compensate,  I garnish  my  hook  with  tour 
small  pieces  of  liver.  If  one  or  two  sail  off  while  casting, 
there  still  will  be  plenty  of  bait  on  the  hook.  Pieces  that 
come  off  turn  out  to  be  chum.  Even  on  initially  slow  nights, 
chicken  liver  usually  draws  in  willing  cats  over  time. 


Tackle 

I enjoy  using  a light-action  rod  with  6-  to  8-pound-test 
line  for  bullheads,  but  an  ultralight  rig  is  also  an  appropri- 
ate choice.  Bullheads  will  put  a bend  in  a rod,  but  they’re 
not  sensational  fighters.  This,  combined  with  the  general 
size  of  Pennsylvania’s  bullhead  population,  makes  light 
gear  well-suited  for  bullhead  fishing. 

It’s  common  for  bullheads  and  channel  catfish  to  share 
and  even  thrive  in  the  same  waterway.  Channel  cats  and 
bullheads  can  be  tempted  by  the  same  baits,  but  channel 
cats  get  considerably  larger  and  fight  more  spiritedly.  If 
catching  a big  cat  is  a possibility.  I’ll  often  use  a medium- 
light  rod  and  at  least  10-pound  test.  Bullheads  will  still 
eagerly  take  bait  that’s  presented  with  heavy  line. 

I start  fishing  for  bullheads  with  two  lines  on  the  bot- 
tom and  with  two  baited  hooks  on  each  line.  Unless  there’s 
a need  to  cast  far  or  if  current  is  a factor,  I use  very  little 
weight.  My  favorite  all-purpose  hook  for  bullheads  is  a 
size  4 baitholder.  If  they  really  start  biting,  I cut  back  to 
one  rod  and  even  one  hook  to  avoid  confusion.  A feeding 
frenzy  is  a good  time  to  try  drifting  bait  slightly  off  the 
bottom  using  a light-up  bobber.  This  is  a fun  technique. 

Bullheads  are  high-percentage  hook  swallowers,  so  1 use 
terminal  tackle  that  cuts  down  on  line-cutting  and  knot- 
tying.  My  terminal  rig  includes  a snap  swivel  and  a snelled 
hook.  When  I fish  with  two  baits,  I use  a leader-line  con- 
nector and  another  snelled  hook.  Snaps,  connectors  and 
snells  help  simplify'  things  when  y'oungsters  are  around. 

The  rod  tip  twitching,  line  slowly  straightening,  a broken 
stick  jiggling  between  two  eyelets  and  line  slowly  going  slack 
are  all  typical  bullhead  bites.  On  the  other  hand,  channel 
cats  often  get  frantic  when  they  bite,  and  may  send  a rod 
airborne  seconds  after  nibbling. 

If  channel  cats  are  a possibility, 
it’s  wise  to  use  a rod  holder. 

I usually  find  bullheads  on 
soft  or  relatively  soft  bottoms  in 
at  least  3 feet  of  water.  Bullheads 
like  weeds,  but  thick  stuff  isn’t 
worth  the  hassle.  On  creeks 
and  rivers,  bullheads  are  best 
targeted  in  slow  sections — 
they  aren’t  current-oriented 
ftsh.  Finding  bullheads  at 
night,  particularly  on  lakes, 
can  be  accomplished  simply 
by  choosing  a convenient 
spot. 
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Trophy-sized  trout  in  Pennsylvania  rivers  is  no  surprise. 
Cold-flowing  rivers  thrive  with  healthy  trout  populations 
that  hold  trout  year  after  year.  What  may  be  surprising  is 
the  time  of  year  that  offers  some  of  the  best  opportunities 
for  catching  these  trophies.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
the  boundary  waters  of  the  upper  Delaware  River  and  full 
extent  of  the  Lehigh  River  are  both  becoming  renowned 
tor  their  trout  fishing.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the  seasons 
that  usually  offer  the  most  angler  activity.  Don’t  ignore 
the  summer  months,  though,  for  good  action. 

With  an  ample  source  of  natural  forage  and  cool,  oxy- 
gen-rich water,  these  trout  thrive  right  through  the  warmer 
months.  From  the  season  opener  through  May,  the  rivers 
are  full  of  anglers  seeking  these  trophy  trout.  In  the  warm- 
water  months  of  summer,  angler  attention  often  fades  and 
the  once  busy  pools  are  for  the  most  part  vacant.  Some 
harvest  reduces  the  trout  population,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  active  trout  to  he  found.  For  years  I focused  primarily 
on  smallmouth  bass  in  these  rivers.  My  affinity  for  small- 
mouth  bass  has  led  to  several  discoveries  with  these  larger 
trout.  One  discovery  is  that  these  hold-over  trout  are  very 
aggressive,  opportunistic  feeders.  They  are  every  bit  as  ag- 
gressive as  bass. 

One  lure  that  performs  well  almost  year-round  is  the 
jerkbait.  Whether  you  know  them  as  stickbaits,  minnow 
baits,  twitch  baits  or  jerkbaits,  bass  and  trout  can’t  seem 
to  resist  them.  I realize  3.5-inch  to  4.5-inch  minnow  baits 
might  seem  to  be  a misfit  for  terrestrial-feeding  trout, 
but  using  these  baits  stands  to  reason.  The  minnow  base 
in  these  rivers  is  the  prominent  forage  for  some  of  these 
larger  trout.  Not  to  get  caught  up  in  an  old  cliche,  but  big 
bait,  big  fish  applies  here.  It  isn’t  always  the  case,  but  it  has 
happened  enough  for  me  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

On  more  than  one  occasion.  I’ve  approached  a popu- 
lar river  stretch  where  other  anglers  are  working  smaller 
artificial  baits.  In  waiting  my  turn.  I’ll  move  in  as  they 
move  farther  downriver.  A few  casts  later  and  I’m  battling 
a trophy-sized  trout  that  ignored  the  previous  offerings. 
This  isn’t  to  discount  the  value  of  smaller  bait  profiles.  It 


just  reinforces  how  effective  minnow  baits  can  be  even  in 
heavily  fished  areas. 

Jerkbaits  come  in  many  styles,  colors  and  sizes.  Each 
type  fits  a specific  angling  situation.  Some  float,  some  sus- 
pend and  others  can  be  counted  down  to  work  in  a vari- 
ety of  depths.  The  bill  size  and  speed  of  retrieve  also  help 
to  control  the  depth.  The  size  and  profile  of  the  bait  will 
match  a specific  baitfish  and  each  brand  has  a slightly  dif- 
ferent action.  Some  have  a tight  wobble  while  others  are 
more  erratic.  Selecting  the  right  lure  for  a section  of  water 
can  make  all  the  difference. 

Smaller-lipped  floating  minnow  baits  work  well  in  shal- 
low water.  They  tend  to  catch  the  bottom  less,  and  when 
paused  they  rise.  A c]uick  jerk  or  turn  of  fhe  reel  handle 
and  they  bounce,  rising  and  darting  like  a wounded  min- 
now. These  floating  lures  work  well  in  swift  current  be- 
cause you  can  see  them  on  the  surface  and  start  to  work 
them  when  they  reach  the  desired  target  area. 

For  depths  of  4 to  8 feet,  the  suspending  baits  work 
well  and  have  been  the  go-to  lure  for  me  on  most  rivers. 
Countdown  lures  also  have  a place,  but  in  most  of  the  ar- 
eas I fish,  current  affects  the  ability  to  allow  the  time  re- 
c]uired  for  the  lure  to  reach  the  required  depth. 

Size  and  color  also  play  a role.  Generally  having  at  least 
two  body  sizes  lets  you  define  the  mood  of  the  fish.  There 
are  times  when  the  trout  are  so  tuned  to  a specific  size  that 
an  angler  must  choose  the  correct  size  to  get  a response. 
Often  in  these  cases,  simply  changing  to  a larger  or  smaller 
jerkbait  will  trigger  a strike. 

The  color  pattern  of  the  lure  seems  to  be  more  for  the 
angler  than  the  fish.  Anglers  can  keep  it  pretty  basic,  but 
most  will  have  a variety  of  choices.  A rule  of  thumb  is 
to  have  a color  pattern  that  matches  the  prey  in  the  flow. 
Lures  wifh  silver  sides  and  a black  back  match  much  of  the 
minnow  forage.  For  a bit  more  flash,  fhose  with  gold  sides 
and  a brighter  belly  work  well. 

The  water  condition  should  also  dictate  which  colors 
you  choose.  In  slightly  stained  water,  brighter  colors  and 
larger  profiles  will  often  be  my  first  selection.  FFowever,  in 
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clear  water,  lures  with  a little  less  flash  may  be  the  first  col- 
ors I choose.  Sunshine  and  cloud  cover  can  also  play  a role, 
and  every  accomplished  angler  will  experiment  day  to  day. 

Dialing  in  on  specific  types  of  water  is  the  key  to  elimi- 
nating non-productive  areas.  Focus  on  areas  with  deep  wa- 
ter near  current.  Trout  relate  to  current  and  water  depth  as 
much  or  more  than  any  fish  1 chase.  Deep  water  in  many 
pools  might  only  be  4 to  6 feet  deep,  but  it  will  have  sig- 
nificant current  nearby.  Water  flow  and  current  speed  can 
also  dictate  where  the  active  fish  will  be  in  a given  pool. 
Fish  will  move  from  the  tail-outs  to  the  headwater  to  find 
the  conditions  that  best  suit  them.  When  feeding,  they’re 
extremely  aggressive. 

The  heavy  flow  in  the  headwater  may  seem  to  be  too 
swift  to  work  minnow  baits  effectively.  Search  these  areas 
for  ambush  points,  some  kind  of  structure  where  the  trout 
can  lie  waiting  for  prey  that  is  sucked  down  through  the 
turbulent  water.  Structure  such  as  a 
slightly  larger  rock  or  small  ledge  may 
be  all  that’s  required  to  create  these 
ambush  points.  Study  the  surface 
and  look  for  areas  that  break  up  the 
nervous  water. 

Undercuts  along  the  bank  and  mid- 
river areas  that  have  shoals  that  lead 
into  swift  deep  water  can  be  worked 
with  the  lure  directly  downstream. 

Instead  of  swinging  the  bait  out  into 
the  current  and  working  it  back,  you 
can  stand  directly  upriver  of  the  target 
area  and  allow  the  current  to  work  the 
bait.  Twitch  it  every  once  in  a while. 

This  can  be  very  effective  because  the 
bait  is  in  the  strike  zone  for  longer 
periods.  This  works  with  many  other 
types  of  lures,  too. 

Down  from  the  headwater  will  of- 
ten be  eddies,  gravel  bars,  humps  and 
small  pools  where  minnow  forage 
will  hold  tight.  Current  seams  near 
the  edges  of  these  areas  can  be  explo- 
sive. While  1 don’t  ignore  deep,  slow- 
moving  pools,  there  are  times  when  I 
focus  on  more  active  water.  Tailouts 
and  push  water  where  one  pool  ends 
and  another  starts  can  also  be  very 
productive  water.  Where  the  cur- 
rent picks  up  speed  and  just  before  it 
pushes  water  over  the  rapids,  there  is  a 
break.  This  break  is  perfect  for  swing- 
ing a jerkbait  into  the  zone.  These  ar- 
eas are  usually  very  visible  by  the  still 
surface  area  that  almost  rises  before 
going  over  the  top  end  of  the  riffle. 


Retrieve  speed  and  twitch  frequency  will  be  a day-to- 
day  discovery.  Allow  the  trout  to  determine  the  length 
of  pause  versus  a steady  retrieve  or  an  erratic  sequence 
of  directional  twitches.  Vary  the  speed  and  try  differ- 
ent things.  Some  days  they  may  want  the  bait  sitting 
almost  still.  Other  times  they  might  want  a high-speed 
retrieval.  Holding  the  rod  tip  low  lets  you  work  the  bait 
and  be  in  the  best  position  for  setting  the  hook.  Longer 
rods  with  a softer  tip  seem  to  be  best  for  fighting  these 
larger  fish. 

Another  key  is  gauge  height  of  the  specific  area  of  the 
river.  Rising  water  turns  fish  on,  whether  this  is  coming 
from  rain  or  dam  releases.  On  both  the  Delaware  and  Le- 
high rivers,  there  are  scheduled  dam  releases  throughout 
the  warmwater  months.  Keying  in  on  this  and  monitoring 
the  gauge  height  and  flow  during  each  outing  will  assist  in 
making  the  most  out  of  your  time  on  the  water.  O 
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by  Jennifer  Bilott 


So  you  think  you  want  to  be  a 
professional  tournament  angler? 

Who  hasn’t  thought  of  quitting 
the  day  job  to  be  a professional 
hshermen  just  like  those  guys  on 
TV?  Well,  I have  a friend,  Dan 
Gray,  who  is  a native  ot  Butler, 

Pennsylvania,  a chiropractor  and 
a professional  bass  tournament 
fisherman.  Dan  is  a five-time 
Federation  Divisional  Qualifier, 
which  means  that  five  times  he 
was  ranked  in  the  top  12  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  In  2006, 
he  was  Pennsylvania’s  B.A.S.S. 

Federation  champion  and  was 
ranked  number  one  in  the  state. 

He  was  sent  by  ESPN  to  Florida 
to  the  national  qualifier  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in  the 
national  tournament.  I have  fished  with  Dan  and  talked  to 
him  about  what  it  is  like,  and  how  much  work  is  involved 
to  prepare  for  tournaments. 

In  talking  with  Dan,  I realized  that  tournament  fish- 
ing is  a lot  more  involved  than  I ever  imagined.  Prepar- 
ing for  tournaments  is  something  Dan  does  year-round. 
First,  during  “tournament  season,”  he  spencis  many  hours 
at  home  doing  his  “homework.”  He  decides  which  tour- 
naments to  fish.  He  studies  lake  maps  of  tournaments 
he  is  entering.  He  buys  any  fishing  licenses  he  may  need. 
He  also  researches  local  fish  patterns,  and  the  local  bait- 
fish  that  are  native  to  those  lakes  and  rivers  to  determine 
which  lure  colors  and  shapes  to  use.  He  explores  the  type 
ot  structure  and  cover  those  areas  hold  and  the  seasonal 
patterns  of  the  fish. 

Remember  that  Dan  isn’t  just  looking  for  any  fish — 
he’s  trying  to  find  tournament-winning  fish.  Also,  dur- 
ing tournament  season,  Dan  must  make  sure  his  boat  is 
in  top  shape  and  ready  to  be  on  the  water  almost  every 
day.  He  checks  the  batteries  and  all  of  the  connections, 
greases  bearings,  secures  life  jackets,  checks  depth  finders 
and  his  GPS  system.  He  needs  to  make  sure  his  boat  has 
the  proper  insurance  and  registration. 

This  is  just  the  beginning.  What  about  the  rods,  reels, 
lures  and  all  the  tackle  involved? 

In  preparing  for  tournaments,  Dan  does  what  is  called 
pre-fishing — practice  fishing.  One  question  Dan  gets  the 
most  is,  “How  do  you  practice  fishing?”  This  is  when  he  gets 
to  spend  time  out  on  the  lake  looking  for  those  seasonal  pat- 
terns of  the  local  fish.  Usually,  he  fishes  with  a lure  with  the 


hook  or  hooks  removed  so  that 
the  fish  aren’t  educated  if  they  hit 
it.  Remember,  he  is  looking  for 
tournament-winning  fish,  but  he 
wants  to  catch  them  during  the 
tournament.  While  he  is  prac- 
ticing, fish  aren’t  hooked  and 
brought  into  the  boat,  but  some- 
times the  fish  rise  to  the  surface 
and  Dan  gets  a peek  at  what’s 
there.  These  bites  and  sightings 
let  him  know  which  areas  might 
I hold  a lot  of  fish. 

= In  the  tournaments  he  fishes, 
I there  are  two  anglers  per  boat. 
I Generally,  circuits  follow  two 
basic  formats.  The  buddy  cir- 
cuit means  that  two  anglers  fish 
as  a team.  The  pro-am  circuit  means  that  there  is  one  pro 
and  one  amateur.  In  this  circuit,  the  pros  compete  against 
each  other  and  so  do  the  amateurs. 

And  what  about  the  costs?  There  are  entry  fees,  gas,  ho- 
tels, food,  buying  a boat,  and  maintenance.  Dan  pays  for 
all  of  this  himself.  Winning  tournaments  and  getting  spon- 
sors helps,  but  that  means  you  must  win.  That’s  pressure. 

What  about  the  off-season?  It  appears  there  never  is  an 
off-season  for  a professional  tournament  angler.  During 
the  winter,  when  the  lakes  are  frozen,  Dan  is  making  his 
own  plastic  baits.  He  actually  pours  the  plastic  into  molds 
himself.  He  spends  time  airbrushing  crankbaits,  inspect- 
ing tackle  and  changing  worn  hooks  on  lures.  Of  course, 
he  also  does  more  “homework”  by  spending  hours  on  the 
Internet  checking  out  what’s  new  and  talking  to  people 
about  fishing.  He  also  visits  local  high  schools  and  leads 
fishing  seminars  for  the  kids.  He  is  doing  his  part  to  spark 
interest  in  a young  person. 

Dan  is  proud  to  represent  Pennsylvania.  “It  is  a great 
place  to  practice,”  he  says.  Dan  says  that  Pennsylvania 
boasts  a diversity  of  fisheries  that  can  prepare  a tourna- 
ment angler  to  fish  anywhere  in  the  country.  There  are 
weedy  lakes  like  Lake  Arthur  and  Wilhelm  with  heavy  veg- 
etation, and  lakes  like  Shenango  and  Kinzua  that  mimic 
the  southern  reservoirs  with  no  vegetation  and  rocky 
points.  The  Three  Rivers  are  current-oriented  with  sparse 
vegetation  and  multiple  locks  to  deal  with.  Pennsylvania 
pretty  much  has  a little  bit  of  everything  a fisherman  needs 
to  prepare  for  tournaments. 

The  next  time  I watch  a professional  fishing  show,  I will 
have  a new  appreciation  for  those  fishermen.  O 


Professional  tournament  angler  Dan  Gray 
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by  Bob  Frye 
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The  Youghiogheny  River  was  one  of  Scott  Loughner’s  first 
outdoor  classrooms,  its  feisty  smallmouth  bass  among  his 
first  teachers.  Early  on,  he  fished  the  river  often  with  his 
father.  Later,  it  became  a favorite  haunt  for  him  and  his 
fishing  buddies.  Later  still,  he  spent  three  or  four  sum- 
mers guiding  fishing  trips  on  the  river.  In  the  years  since, 
he’s  been  on  other  waters,  often  in  the  company  of  top- 
notch  anglers. 

But  he’s  never  forgotten  the  Yough.  It  remains  his  home 
water.  He  still  lives  in  Rilton,  a small  coal-patch  commu- 
nity in  central  Westmoreland  County,  close  enough  to  get 
to  the  river  almost  as  quickly  as  he  can  form  the  thought, 
and  it  gets  a lot  of  his  attention  each  spring,  summer  and 
fall. 

That’s  not  just  because  of  its  nearness,  though.  Once 
heavily  affected  by  acid  mine  drainage  and  other  pollut- 
ants, the  Yough  is  as  healthy  as  it’s  been  in  decades.  Its 
water  now  sustains  minnows,  crayfish,  hellgrammites  and 
stoneflies  abundantly,  and  it  produces  blue  quill  and  trico 
hatches  each  summer. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  if  you  like  to  fish  for  small- 
mouth bass,  the  Yough  is  a wonderful  place  to  spend  your 
time  these  days. 

“The  river’s  come  a long  way  in  30  years,”  Loughner  said. 
“The  habitat  is  all  there,  and  the  fish  are  there,  too.  There’s 
no  doubt  there’s  a great  quantity  of  bass  there. 

“It’s  neat  to  see,  especially  when  the  hatches  are  coming 
off.  The  shiners  and  chubs  will  come  up  to  feed  on  the 
flies,  and  the  smallmouths  will  follow  them,  popping  the 
baitfish  as  they  pop  the  flies.  There  are  just  a lot  of  bass  in 
that  river.” 

There’s  no  doubt  that’s  true,  said  Rick  Lorson,  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission’s  Area  8 Fisheries  Manager.  He  said 
the  section  of  the  river  between  Connellsville  and  its 
mouth  at  McKeesport,  which  flows  past  communities  like 
Whitsett,  Layton,  Smithton,  Rostraver,  West  Newton,  Sut- 
ersville,  Greenock  and  Boston,  to  name  a few,  is  excellent 
smallmouth  water. 

“There’s  pretty  good  habitat  and  the  water  quality  is 
definitely  there.  And  as  you  get  a lot  of  tributaries  com- 
ing into  play,  that  gets  it  into  a more  fertile  category,”  Lor- 
son said. 

Tangible  proof  of  the  river’s  quality  is  the  sheer  num- 
ber of  smallmouth  bass  caught.  Commission  Aquatic  Re- 
sources Program  Specialist  Denny  Tubbs  regularly  floats 
the  river,  casting  soft-plastic  baits  to  its  rocky  shorelines. 
It’s  nothing  to  catch  dozens  of  fish  on  every  trip,  he  said. 


Balts  and  Lures 

The  Yough  River’s  smallmouth  bass  can  be  caught 
on  a variety  of  baits,  live  and  artificial.  When  Darin 
Doll  won  the  Federation  tournament  on  the  Yough, 
he  did  so  by  tossing  buzzbaits,  chatterbaits  and  tubes 
in  the  shallows  around  rocky  shorelines  and  weeds. 
Tubbs  fishes  the  same  habitat  with  soft-plastic  min- 
nows and  worms  and  plastic-tailed  jigs.  Crayfish-pat- 
terned crankbaits  are  good,  too. 

If  you  prefer  live  bait,  crayfish  are  hard  to  beat, 
though  hellgrammites  and  minnows  are  also  effective. 

Scott  Loughner  fishes  flies  exclusively  for  Yough 
smallmouths.  He  uses  three  varieties:  Bottom-bounc- 
ing flies  meant  to  imitate  sculpins,  crayfish  and  dart- 
ers; free-swimming  baitfish  imitations,  like  Clouser 
minnows;  and  popping  bugs  and  topwater  flies.  In 
each  case,  he  starts  out  small,  switching  to  larger  flies 
as  the  season  progresses. — BF. 


Lures  commonly  used  to  catch  smallmouth  bass  on 
the  Yough  include  buzzbaits;  soft-plastics  like  tube 
jigs,  minnow  imitations  and  plastic-tails;  crayfish- 
imitating  crankbaits;  and  flies,  including  poppers, 
minnow-imitators,  and  bottom-bouncers  meant  to 
mimic  crayfish  and  other  bottom-dwellers.  Live  baits 
like  minnows,  crayfish  and  hellgrammites  also  consis- 
tently catch  fish. 
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“This  river,  it’s  just  phe- 
nomenal compared  to  what 
it  used  to  be.  I’ve  seen  a real 
variety  of  hsh  in  the  river, 
hut  the  smallmoLith  fishing 
especially  can  be  fantastic,” 

Tubbs  said. 

Darin  Doll  of  York  is  cer- 
tainly a believer.  Fishing 
the  river  during  the  last  full 
week  of  September  in  2007, 

Doll  won  the  PA  Bass  Feder- 
ation Nation’s  Mid-Atlantic 
Divisional  by  concentrating 
on  the  Yough  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Pittsburgh’s  Three 
Rivers.  While  others  fished 
the  Allegheny,  Mononga- 
hela  and  Ohio,  Doll  limited 
out  each  of  three  days  on  the 
Yough,  the  only  one  of  71 
competitors  to  do  so.  In  all, 
he  weighed  in  20  pounds,  7 
ounces  of  fish. 

“I  was  in  another  tournament  here  a few  years  ago,  fish- 
ing the  main  pool  around  the  city,  and  didn’t  do  anything,” 
Doll  said  on  the  day  of  his  victory.  “This  time  I talked  to 
some  local  anglers  and  did  my  homework  on  the  Yough. 
d'here  are  a lot  of  fish  in  that  river.” 


If  there’s  one  black  mark 
on  the  Yough’s  name,  it’s 
that  it  doesn’t  produce  a lot 
of  big  smallmoLith  bass — 
yet.  While  bass  can  be  su- 
perabundant, the  typical  fish 
probably  runs  between  10 
and  13  inches,  Lorson  said. 

“There  should  be  a lot  of 
them  in  that  range,  along 
with  a lot  more  that  are  a 
little  smaller.  But  there  is 
the  chance  to  get  bigger  fish, 
as  well,”  Lorson  said. 

Past  sampling  efforts  on 
the  river  have  revealed  small- 
mouth  bass  up  to  18  inches 
long,  Lorson  said.  Doll  said 
he  caught  some  as  large  as  4 
pounds  during  practice  ses- 
- sions  on  the  Yough  before 
1 the  Federation  tournament, 
I though  he  couldn’t  get  them 
in  the  contest  itself. 
Loughner,  meanwhile,  has  caught  some  Yough  small- 
lies  even  larger  still.  His  biggest  is  a 23.5-inch  fish  that 
weighed  nearly  6 pounds.  He’s  caught  many  more  as  long 
as  2 1 inches.  He  won’t  say  fish  that  big  are  common — 
like  Lorson,  he  believes  the  Yough’s  identity  right  now  is 
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Derek  Frye  releases  a smallmouth  bass  caught  on  the  Yough  River  near  Whitsett. 


its  sheer  number  of  smallmouths — but  they  are  there  to 
be  had. 

“Eighteen  inches,  to  me,  is  a good  Yough  River  small- 
mouth. I probably  get  20  to  30  fish  like  that  every  year,” 
Loughner  said.  “And  I’m  not  fishing  the  river  every  day. 
I’m  a weekend  warrior  just  like  everyone  else.” 

Locals  know  how  good  the  fishing  can  certainly  be.  They 
float  the  river  in  canoes  and  kayaks  and  run  it  in  jetboats, 
and  fish  it  from  shore,  using  the  Yough  River  bike/hike  trail 
to  gain  access. 

“I  always  see  lots  of  people  along  the  river  and  small- 
mouths, that’s  what  they’re  fishing  for,”  said  Ron  Evancho, 
Westmoreland  County  Waterways  Conservation  Officer. 
“They’re  using  tube  jigs,  rubber  worms,  bait,  whatever. 
And  it  seems  like  they  do  well  at  it.  It’s  definitely  a great 
fishery.” 

And  one  that  figures  to  get  better,  too,  it  seems.  The  river 
has  seen  several  strong  year  classes  of  bass  born  within  the 
past  half-dozen  years.  That  should  lead  to  larger  than  usual 
numbers  of  big  fish  between  2009  and  2012,  Lorson  said. 

“The  river  isn’t  going  to  give  up  really  large  numbers  of 
quality  fish  right  now,  but  it’s  coming.  I really  believe  that. 
It  may  not  be  in  2008,  but  it  will  definitely  be  there  in  the 
future,”  Lorson  said. 

“The  Yough  is  just  a great  place  to  fish,  and  it’s  getting 
better  all  the  time,”  Tubbs  agreed. 


Try  the  Yough  and  you  may  run  into  Loughner.  He’s 
spent  decades  floating  it,  casting  to  the  deep  mid-river 
pools  where  he  most  often  finds  his  biggest  fish.  The  sec- 
tion between  Whitsett  and  Sutersville  is  his  favorite.  He 
has  no  intentions  of  stopping  now,  just  as  the  fishery  is 
poised  to  get  really  good. 

“Live  years  ago,  there  was  no  comparison  between  the 
Yough  and  the  Susquehanna,”  Loughner  said.  “Today,  I 
think  the  Yough  is  a pretty  good  river. 

“Every  chance  I get.  I’m  on  the  river,”  he  said.  “You’ll 
find  me  bopping  around  down  there  somewhere  every 
weekend.”  O 

Youghiogheny  River  Access 

Visit  the  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish. state, 
pa.us,  for  details  on  Youghiogheny  River  access.  On 
the  main  page’s  left  side,  click  on  “County  Guides.” 
Then  on  the  state  map,  click  on  Fayette  and  Somerset 
counties,  and  then  for  each  county  click  “Interactive 
County  Map.”  Click  on  the  numbered  blue  circles  for 
access  details. 

In  addition,  before  making  the  trip,  visit  the  Com- 
mission’s “Regional  Reports”  pages.  On  the  main 
page’s  left  side,  click  on  “Regional  Reports,”  and  then 
on  the  interactive  map  click  on  the  Southwest  Region. 
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Flowing  through  Butler  and 
Armstrong  counties,  Buffalo 
Creek  is  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
lesser-known  streams.  For 
trout,  it  ranks  far  below  Penns 
Creek  and  other  waters  famous 
for  their  fly  hatches.  And  it’s 
nowhere  near  as  recognized 
as  the  Susc]uehanna  River  for 
smallmouth  bass.  Fiowever, 

Buffalo  Creek  is  a surprising 
stream  that  holds  surprising 
numbers  of  fish. 

I have  lived  near  and  fished 
Buffalo  Creek  all  of  my  life. 

I’ve  caught  trout  year-round 
in  the  Delayed-Flarvest  areas  as 
well  as  in  the  open  waters,  and 
I’ve  experienced  tremendous 
smallmouth  fishing  along  isolated  sections,  and  I’ve  even 
landed  many  walleyes  and  catfish  in  the  deep,  slow-mov- 
ing pools  in  the  stream’s  lower  sections. 

What  amazes  me  is  that  most  people  fish  Buffalo  Creek 
only  the  first  month  or  so  of  trout  season,  but  it’s  the  sum- 
mer months  that  offer  the  best  fishing.  Located  less  than 

an  hour’s  drive  from  Pitts- 
burgh, it’s  hard  to  imagine 
that  so  many  fishermen  ne- 
glect this  wonderful  fishery 
just  when  it’s  starting  to  get 
good.  The  key  to  under- 
standing Buffalo  Creek  is  to 
break  the  stream  into  three 
sections:  Upper,  middle 

and  lower. 

Upper  section 

Buffalo  Creek  begins  near 
the  town  of  Chicora,  Butler 
County,  and  flows  almost 
30  miles  before  emptying 
into  the  Allegheny  River 
near  Freeport.  In  its  upper 
reaches,  the  stream  is  typi- 
cal small-water  fishing.  In 


many  places,  the  stream  is  only 
15  to  20  feet  wide  and  its  banks 
are  crowded  with  brush.  For 
this  reason,  I prefer  to  begin 
fishing  near  the  town  of  Ratti- 
gan,  where  the  stream  becomes 
more  “fishable.” 

Admittedly,  the  first  few 
miles  of  fishable  water  aren’t 
pretty,  mainly  because  of  the 
stream’s  mud  bottom.  Don’t 
be  fooled  by  the  stream’s  small 
size,  though.  The  heavy  forest 
canopy  keeps  the  water  cool 
enough  to  support  trout  year- 
round,  and  the  fishing  can  be 
quite  good.  There  are  plenty  of 
deep  pools  and  leftover  trout. 
I get  great  enjoyment  from 
working  my  line  around  the  many  roots  and  fallen  trees 
along  this  section. 

Buffalo  Creek  increases  in  volume  quickly  as  it  flows 
fhrough  Game  Lands  304.  Also,  fhe  muddy  boftom  gradu- 
ally becomes  more  rocky.  Af  one  time  this  water  was  float- 
stocked,  but  that  ceased  a few  years  ago  because  of  its  iso- 
lated nature.  No  roads  parallel  the  stream,  which  makes 
stocking  this  part  difficult. 

Many  fishermen  overlook  this  part  simply  because  it  is 
no  longer  stocked,  but  I have  found  it  to  hold  good  num- 
bers of  fish,  especially  in  late  summer  when  trout  seek 
cooler  water,  as  well  as  in  early  fall  when  the  brown  trout 
begin  to  spawn.  As  summer  progresses,  more  and  more 
trout  begin  working  upstream  into  this  section.  The  Game 
Lands  parking  areas  provide  plenty  of  access  points,  and  it 
is  only  a 10-  or  15-minute  walk  to  the  stream. 

Buffalo  Creek’s  Delayed-Harvesf  area  begins  at  the 
confluence  of  Little  Buffalo  Run  and  extends  3.7  miles 
downstream  to  0.6  miles  above  SR  4035  in  Craigsville. 
To  say  that  I cut  my  teeth  along  this  particular  Delayed- 
Ffarvest  area  would  be  an  understatement.  Throughout 
my  teens  and  early  20s  I practically  lived  there,  fishing  it 
every  evening  after  school  and  on  weekends.  Seldom  was 
I disappointed. 

In  recent  years  the  local  chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  cosmetics  of  the  Delayed-lTar- 


Downstream  of  the  bridge  on  TR  300  (Wilson  Road)  is 
where  I do  most  of  my  summer  trout  and  bass  fishing. 
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vest  area.  Strategic  placement  of  various  stream  improve- 
ment devices  have  helped  turn  shallow  riffles  into  beautiful 
pools  and  deep  runs.  Combined  with  float  stocking,  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Delayed-Harvest  area  has  become  a quality 
trout  fishery  all  summer  long. 

Although  hatches  are  sporadic  on  the  upper  section  of 
Buffalo  Creek,  and  the  whole  stream  in  general,  there  are 
occasional  spurts  of  fly  activity.  Many  of  these  spurts  seem 
to  occur  without  rhyme  or  reason,  at  any  time  of  year,  and 
usually  consist  of  Light  Cahills,  caddis  and  midges.  I’ve 
done  exceptionally  well  using  terrestrials  such  as  Black 
Gnats  and  Crickets,  and  attractor  patterns  such  as  the 
Madam  X.  1 believe  these  imitations  work  so  well  because 
of  the  brushy  stream  banks,  where  insects  constantly  drop 
into  the  water.  Later  in  the  summer,  trout  focus  on  these 
insects  as  a major  food  source. 


Middle  section 

While  the  upper  section  is  primarily  home  to  trout,  the 
middle  section  holds  a strong  population  of  smallmouth 
bass.  Most  of  the  smallmouth  found  in  the  middle  section 
average  relatively  small,  6 inches  to  10  inches,  but  as  the 
stream  continues  its  march  toward  the  Allegheny  River,  the 
bass  get  bigger  and  more  plentiful. 


Along  the  middle  section  of  Buffalo  Creek  you  can  find  other 
surprises,  too — walleye,  sauger  and  catfish. 


Downstream  of  the  bridge  on  TR  300  (Wilson  Road)  is 
where  1 do  most  of  my  summer  trout  and  bass  fishing.  Here 
Buffalo  Creek  takes  on  a noticeable  shift  in  appearance.  The 
valley  widens  and  so  does  the  stream,  reaching  30  to  40  feet 
wide  in  some  places.  The  stream  bottom  is  primarily  rock. 

One  of  my  favorite  day  trips  is  to  take  a friend  and  park 
one  vehicle  near  the  bridge  on  SR  1019' and  drive  around 
and  begin  fishing  at  the  bridge  on  TR  300.  Between  the 
two  bridges  are  some  3.5  miles  of  secluded  fishing,  away 
from  roads  and  people. 

On  a good  day  it’s  not  uncommon  to  find  packs  of  20 
or  so  smallmouths  cruising  the  many  deep  pools  and  flats. 
Some  of  the  biggest  bass  I’ve  caught  in  Buffalo  Creek  have 
come  from  this  particular  section  in  late  summer.  Sev- 
eral of  those  bass  have  measured  well  over  20  inches  and 
weighed  around  4 pounds. 

One  reason  for  good  numbers  of  bass  in  this  section  is 
the  large  quantity  of  crayfish  also  present  in  the  stream. 
The  long,  rocky  flats  provide  perfect  habitat  for  crayfish, 
which  is  why  I wade  in  old  sneakers  as  opposed  to  sandals. 
Getting  one  of  those  little  buggers  caught  in  my  sandals 
can  be  a shocking  experience! 

The  middle  section  of  Buffalo  Greek,  down  to  the  town 
of  Boggsville  and  its  confluence  with  Cornplanter  Run,  is 
marginal  trout  water.  During  cool  summers,  trout  can  be 
caught  at  any  time.  However,  prolonged  periods  of  tem- 
peratures above  90  degrees  tend  to  kill  the  trout  fishing. 
Ironically,  the  warmer  temperatures  seem  to  improve  the 
bass  fishing. 

Along  the  middle  section  of  Buffalo  Creek  you  can  find 
other  surprises,  too — walleye,  sauger  and  catfish.  Almost 
every  deep  pool  contains  one  or  all  of  these  species,  and 
in  decent  numbers.  Most  of  the  walleye  and  sauger  aver- 
age between  12  and  17  inches.  Channel  catfish  reach  19 
to  20  inches,  while  the  bullheads  are  much  smaller. 

Lower  section 

On  the  lower  section,  from  Boggsville  to  Freeport,  any- 
thing goes.  Anyone  fishing  this  section  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  tangle  with  any  number  of  species — largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass,  walleye,  catfish,  freshwater  drum 
and  even  muskies.  Any  species  found  in  the  Allegheny 
River  can  also  be  found  in  this  section  of  Buffalo  Creek. 

Whereas  the  upper  and  middle  sections  can  be  waded 
easily,  proceed  with  caution  while  fishing  the  lower  part 
from  shore.  The  bigger  water  sometimes  produces  tricky 
currents.  This  section  is  much  better  suited  to  float  trips 
in  a small  raft  or  canoe. 

Buffalo  Creek  may  be  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  lesser- 
known  streams,  but  the  fishing  opportunities  are  endless. 
Whether  it’s  for  trout  in  the  upper  section  or  walleye  in 
the  lower  part,  you  can  enjoy  good  fishing  all  summer 
long.  Take  a friend  and  have  a blast.  O 
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2008  PFBC  Photography  Contest 


Entry  Deadline: 
December  31,  2008 


The  2008  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Photography  Contest  is  intended  to  foster  a greater  ap- 
preciation for  Pennsylvania’s  fishing  and  boating,  and 
aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a certificate,  the  limited- 
edition  magazine  75th  anniversary  patches,  and  the  lim- 
ited-edition 2008  nongame  species  patch.  Honorable 
mention  winners  will  receive  a certificate  and  the  limited- 
edition  year  2008  nongame  species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable  mentions  may  appear 
in  a contest  feature  article  in  a future  issue  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  iS  Boater.  All  entries  may  also  be  used 
elsewhere  in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine's  cover,  in 
Commission  publications,  on  the  Commission’s  web 
site,  and  in  Commission  exhibits  and  other  projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  March  2008  through  De- 
cember 2008. 

View  the  results  of  the  2008  contest  by  clicking  the 
contest  link  on  the  Commission  web  site's  main  page, 

at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


RULES 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (those  who  make  less  than  half  their 
annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  on  waterways  with  public  access, 
and  they  must  have  been  taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs,  all  boaters  and  anglers  in  boats  must  be  wearing  properly  fitted, 
buttoned  and  zipped  life  jackets.  It's  encouraged  that  children  on  shore  near  the  water 
should  wear  life  jackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 

3 V2”x5",  4”x6”,  5"x7",  or  8”x10”,  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 
transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives  or  digital  files. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant’s  name,  address,  phone  number,  location  of  the 
photograph  including  county,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition 
to  a fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Multiple  submissions  are  allowed,  but  participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries 
per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and  use  all 
submissions  for  publishing,  illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising,  trade, 
exhibits  and  promotion,  and  in  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  without  compensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography  con- 
tests are  not  eligible. 

• All  submissions  become  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
will  not  be  returned. 
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Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The 
deadline  for  the  Commission’s  receiving  entries  is  December  31 , 2008. 

Please  Print  Clearly 

Entrant’s  Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Phone: 

E-mail  (if  available): 

Date: 

Signature: 


Categories 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

(main  focus  on  activity  with  seasonal  backgrounds 

(snow,  ice,  fall  leaves,  etc.) 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

(emphasis  on  two  or  more  family  members) 

□ 3.  Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters 
(photos  of  anglers  and/or  boaters  less  than  16 
years  of  age) 

□ 4.  Waterway  Scenics  (Impoundments) 

(lakes,  ponds  and  reservoirs) 

□ 5.  Waterway  Scenics  (Flowing  Waters) 

(rivers,  streams  and  creeks) 

□ 6.  Reptiles,  amphibians,  invertebrates 
(animal  closeups  or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the 
primary  subject) 

I received  this  form  from  (check  one): 

□ PA&B  magazine 

□ the  Commission’s  web  site 

□ Photo  dealer 

□ Other  (specify).  


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 
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No  matter  where  you  are  in  Pennsylvania, 
summer  fishing  is  fantastic!  But  knowing  how 
fish  react  to  temperature  and  light  before  you 
wet  your  line  will  help  you  land  more  fish. 

^unrise 

Some  say  the 
first  few  hours  of 
daylight  are  the 
best  time  to  fish. 

The  water  tempera- 
ture is  coolest  then, 
and  the  fish  are 
rested.  This  is  a 
peaceful  time,  with 
ducks  on  the  water, 
herons  feeding  in 
the  shallows,  and 
you  and  your  gear. 

Go  quietly,  though, 
or  you  will  spook  the 

Midday 

Hot!  Hot!  Hot!  The  middle  of  a summer 
day  is  definitely  NOT  a great  time  to  fish.  The 
fish  avoid  the  sun,  hiding  in  sheltered,  shady 
areas  or  in  deep  pools.  If  you  really  want  to 
fish  at  midday,  go  where  the  fish  are.  Try 
areas  of  vegetation,  submerged  tree  roots,  big 
rocks,  dropoffs,  deep  pools,  or  in  the  shade  of 
waterside  trees.  Cloudy  and  rainy  days  will 
give  you  better  results. 


O 
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Evening 
As  the  sun 
sets  and  the 
air  cools,  the 
fish  come  out 
of  hiding. 

The  last  hours 
of  daylight  are 
ripe  for  catching 
more  than  a few 
lunkers.  Evening 
insect  hatches  lure 
hungry  baitfish  and  larger  fish 
out  of  hiding. 
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If  you  can,  night 
time  is  the  right 
time  to  catch  small- 
mouth  bass,  catfish, 
walleyes  and  black 
crappies.  They  are 
actively  feeding  at 
night  and  can  fall 
prey  to  anglers 
after  dark. 

Fishing  is  one  of 
the  best  parts  of 
summer.  By  varying 
where  and  how  you  fish,  you  could  have  fun 
fishing  anytime! 
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jjave  a great  time  on 
the  water  this  summer! 


£)oating  Safety  (Checklist 
Before  you  head  out  in  the  boat  this 
summer,  you'lL  want  to  prepare  for  your  trip. 
Whether  you  will  be  out  for  an  hour  or  all  day, 
follow  these  suggestions  for  a safer  float  trip. 

^ Make  sure  you  have  a wearable  personal 
flotation  device  (PFD,  or  lifejacket)  for  each 
person  on  board.  Kids  12  years  of  age  and 
younger  on  any  boat  20  feet  or  less  in  length 
and  in  all  canoes  and  kayaks  must  WEAR  a PFD. 
^ Check  the  weather  report  and  bring  along 
the  appropriate  gear — including  rain  jacket  or 
sunscreen — or  both!  If  storms  are  coming, 
stay  off  the  water. 

^ Tell  your  parents  or  another  adult  where 
you  are  planning  to  go— AND  write  it  down 
for  them. 

^ Take  drinking  water  and  food  with 
you — taking  a sweatshirt  is  a good  idea,  too. 
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Jigs,  £>uzzbait  and  Plugs! 

Spinnerbaits,  poppers,  plugs,  jigs,  buzz- 
baits  and  spoons?  Which  lure  is  which?  When 
do  you  use  a popper?  Or  a jig?  Let's  try  to 
sort  this  out! 

Artificial  lures  attract  fish  by  their  move- 
ment, color  and/or  look.  Here  are  a few  kinds 
of  lures  and  how  they  work. 

Spoons 

These  shiny  ovals  come  attached  to  a 
single  or  treble  hook.  Spoons  attract  fish  by 
making  a wobbly  motion  when  you  reel  in. 

They  also  flutter  when  they  settle  in  the  water. 

plugs 

These  long,  cigar-shaped  lures  also  make  a 
wobbly  movement  when  retrieved  or  trolled. 
They  look  like 
baitfish  and  can 
be  very  effective 
in  catching  fish. 

Spinners 
Small  spoons 
spin  around  a 
shaft  with  a hook 
attached  to  one 
end  and  the  line 
to  the  other  end. 

Use  them  alone  or 
with  a plastic 
skirt  in  shallow  or 
slow-moving  water.  These  kinds  of  lures  are 
used  within  a few  feet  of  the  surface. 

5oft~plastic  P)aits 

Plastic  worms,  frogs  and  crayfish  are  used 
for  all  kinds  of  fish  because  they  imitate 
natural  baits.  These  lures  are  among  the 
most  widely  used  and  popular  artificial  lures. 
They  really  work! 


Popular  kinds  of  lures  include  (across  the  top)  crankbaits,  (lower  left)  a spoon, 
and  spinners. 


J'gs 

These  lures  have  a weighted  lead  head 
molded  over  the  hook.  You  can  add  a plastic 
skirt,  if  you  like.  Fish  them  with  a quick 
up-and-down  motion.  These  lures  are  used 
mid-water  and  on  the  bottom,  along  the  edges 
of  vegetation  or  through  the  middle — use  a 
plastic  weed-guard  over  the  hook  when  you 
fish  these  lures  in  vegetation. 

P)uzzbait5 

These  specialized  jigs  have  a lead  head 
attached  to  a hook,  often  with  a plastic  or 
silicone  skirt.  A wire  leads  from  the  head  and 
connects  to  a rotating  blade.  These  surface  or 
"topwater"  lures  attract  fish  by  making  noise, 
imitating  live  baitfish.  The  fish  feel  the  vibra- 
tions through  their  lateral  lines.  Retrieve  this 

lure  continuously 
g to  keep  the  blade 
rotating. 

P oppers 

the  front  of 
a popper  has  a 
^ dished  face  that 
spits  water  when 
retrieved,  imitat- 
/ ing  live  prey.  Use 
short,  jerky  move- 
ments with  your 
rod  to  move  pop- 
pers on  the 

surface.  And  between  these  movements  let 
the  lure  lie  still  for  a few  seconds.  . 

This  page  is  only  a brief  look  at  artificial  - 
lures.  Check  out  the  Internet  for  more  infor- 
mation on  colors,  sizes  and  which  lures  work 
for  which  fish.  Or  talk  to  the  people  at  your 
local  tackle  store.  Try  one  of  each  this 
summer  and  find  a new  favorite  lure! 
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P reventing  Non-  f oint 

Source  pollution 

Pennsylvania  waters  are  trashed  by  a sneak: 
Non-point  source  pollution  (NPSP).  NPSP 
comes  from  the  waters  running  off  the  land 
after  rain.  This  runoff  picks  up  pollutants  from 
many  sources,  like  fertilizers,  soil,  manure 
from  farms,  soil  and  silt  from  construction 
sites,  and  oil  and  fertilizers  from  residential 
areas.  Our  yards  and  cities  also  contribute  to 
NPSP.  Check  out  the  illustration  below  for 
possible  problem  areas  around  your  home. 


^ Use  fertilizers  according  to  instructions. 
Don't  over  do  it. 

^ Mow  your  grass  to  a height  of  three  inches 
for  a healthy  lawn. 

^ Plant  trees,  shrubs  and  groundcover  to 
prevent  erosion. 

^ Save  energy  by  turning  off  lights,  TVs  and 
video  games  when  not  in  use. 

'Z  Use  rechargeable  batteries  in  your  games 
and  controllers.  Recycle  regular  batteries. 

Z Join  a local  stream  clean-up  or  watershed 
association.  It's  great  community  service! 


Y ou  Cian  P revent  No^^-P oint 

Source  pollution: 

Z Clean  up  after  your  pets. 

Z Recycle  motor  oil  at  official  collection  sites. 
Z Dispose  of  old  paint  and  household 
chemicals  properly. 

Z Use  lawn  fertilizers  sparingly  or  not  at  all. 


For  more  information  about  NPSP,  check 
out  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Conserva- 
tion Districts  at 

http://pacd.org/resources/nps/goodneighbors. 
htm  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  and 

www.depweb.state.pa.us/watershedmgmt/site 

/default.asp. 


Plant  trees,  shrubs  and 
groundcover  to  prevent  erosion. 


Use  lawn  fertilizers  sparingly 
or  not  at  all.  Use  fertilizers 
according  to  instructions. 


Clean  up  after  your  pets. 


Picica  Life  Jacket! 

Which  personal  flotation  device  is  right  for 
you?  Head  to  a sporting  goods  store  or  a 
marina  to  try  on  these  different  kinds  of  life 
savers.  Wear  your  PFD  in  a boat  and  while 
fishing  deep,  fast  water— or  anytime  you're 
around  the  water.  Use  only  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
approved  lifejackets. 


Life  Jackets 

Life  jackets  (PFDs,  life  jackets,  life 
preservers,  life  vests)  are  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  equipment  on  a boat. 

There  are  five  types  of  PFDs.  Each  one  has 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 


Typel 

Off-shore  life  jacket- 
over  20  pounds  of  buoy- 
ancy, designed  to  turn 
an  unconscious  person 
face-up. 


Type  11 

Near-shore  buoyant 
west-minimum  15.5 
pounds  of  buoyancy, 
designed  to  turn  an 
unconscious  person 
face-up. 


Type  III 

Flotation  aid-minimum 
15.5  pounds  of  buoy- 
ancy, not  designed  to 
turn  an  unconscious 
person  face-up;  more 
comfortable  for  water 
sports. 


VVko  Mas  to  VV^ar  a L'f^  Jacket? 

^ All  children  12  years  of  age  and  younger 
on  all  Commonwealth  waters  must  wear  a 
lifejacket  while  underway  on  any  boat  20 
feet  in  length  or  less  and  on  all  canoes 
and  kayaks.  "Underway"  includes  drifting 
boats. 

>/  Anyone  towed  behind  a boat,  no  matter 
what  activity  or  age,  must  wear  a life 
jacket. 

^ All  personal  watercraft  ("jet  ski")  operators 
and  passengers. 

^ All  sailboarders. 

^ Everyone  boating  on  U.S.  Army  Corp  of 
Engineers  Pittsburgh  District  lakes,  in 
boats  less  than  16  feet  in  length  and  on 
all  canoes  and  kayaks. 


For  more  information  on  PFDs,  go  to 

www.fish.state.pa.us/boatcrs/pfd/brochure.pdf. 


Type  IV 

Throwable  device- 
minimum  16.5  pounds 
of  buoyancy,  designed 
to  be  grasped,  not  worn. 


TypeV 

Special-use  device-mwst 
be  used  in  accordance 
with  any  requirements 
on  the  approval  label. 


Wlnere  in  TA  .5  5)11  r enn? 

Bill  Penn,  mild-mannered  fisherman,  is  in 
reality  a sneaky  super-angler!  When  Bill 
shows  up  along  a waterway,  other  anglers 
flock  to  that  location,  because  Bill  knows  all 
the  great  fishing  spots  in  Pennsylvania! 


We've  deduced  several  clues  as  to  Penn's  | 
location  right  now.  Can  you  put  the  pieces  | 
together  to  figure  out  where  in  Pennsylvania  , 
Bill  Penn  is?  Here's  what  we've  got  so  far:  ’ 

I 

. 

1.  An  SUV  matching  the  description  of  the 
one  owned  by  Penn  was  seen  cruising  through  i 

the  Susquehanna  River  watershed.  ^ 

2.  Bill  is  known  to  love  fly-fishing  ' 

on  limestone  streams. 

3.  Bill's  recent  cell  phone  calls  : 

originated  in  Cumberland  County.  ' 

4.  A character  resembling  Bill  was 

seen  leaving  a fly-fishing  shop  in 
Boiling  Springs.  j 

5.  Bill's  Myspace  page  shows  Bill  in  1 

golden  pants  this  week.  ’ 


Where  in  PA  is  Bill  Penn?  Turn  to 
the  third  page  of  this  PLAY  issue  for 
the  answer. 


£)ig  Water  Match-(Jp 

There's  nothing  like  fishing  on  a lake  for 
summer  fishing  fun.  Unscramble  the  names  of 
six  of  Pennsylvania's  finest  fishing  lakes  and 
reservoirs*  below,  one  in  each  of  the  six  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  regions.  Write  the  answer  on 
the  line  provided.  We've  given  you  some  clues 
to  help  you  identify  these  spots.  The  answers 
appear  on  the  third  page  of  this  PLAY  issue. 

1.  Lake  AAACEKLLNPPUW 


Pike  and  Wayne  counties.  Largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass,  walleye,  striped  bass,  pick- 
erel, rainbow  trout,  brown  trout  and  yellow 
perch.  This  lake  is  managed  by  Pennsylvania 
Power  and  Light  (PPL). 

2.  BELU  AHMRS  Lake 


4.  LakeAHRRTU 


Butler  County.  Largemouth  and  smallmouth 
bass,  muskies,  northern  pike,  walleye  and 
panfish.  Located  in  Moraine  State  Park. 

5.  EEMORSST  Lake 


Somerset  County.  Largemouth  bass,  muskies, 
walleye  and  panfish.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion's Southwest  Regional  Office  is  on  its  shores. 

6.  LakeABGMRRU 


York  County.  Largemouth  and  smallmouth 
bass,  northern  pike  and  panfish.  Part  of 
Codorus  State  Park. 


Berks  County.  Largemouth  and  smallmouth 
bass,  striped  bass  hybrids,  walleye,  tiger 
muskies  and  panfish.  Managed  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 


* Reservoirs:  Lakes  made  by  damming  a river, 
usually  for  producing  electricity,  for  drinking 
water  or  for  recreation.  All  lakes  shown  above 
are  human-made  reservoirs. 


3.  ABCKL  AHMNNNOOS  Lake 


Lake:  Pennsylvania's  natural  lakes  were  made 
by  receding  glaciers,  and  are  found  in  the 
northwestern  and  northeastern  corners  of  the 


Centre  County.  Largemouth  bass,  chain  pick-  Commonwealth.  Most  reservoirs  are  also 
erel  and  panfish.  Located  in  a state  park  with  called  lakes, 
the  same  name. 
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COMMISSION  AWARDS 


Some  grant  funds  are  used  to  promote  safe  watercraft  use. 


Sportfishing,  boating  and  aquatic  resource  educa- 
tion programs  for  today’s  youth  received  a boost  this 
spring  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion’s awarding  educational  grants  totaling  more  than 
$50,000. 

Ten  organizations  will  receive  Sportfishing  and 
Aquatic  Resource  Education  Grants  from  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  to  develop  or  expand  programs  that 
teach  fishing  and  boating  skills  or  educate  participants 
about  waterwiiys  and  the  organisms  that  live  in  them. 

The  Commission  received  1 8 applications  in  this  grant 
cycle  from  sportsmen’s  clubs,  school  districts,  com- 
munity groups  and  county  agencies,  with  funding  re- 
quests exceeding  $90,000. 

“The  Sportfishing  and  Aquatic  Resource  Education 
Grants  Program  expands  on  the  Commission’s  long- 
standing commitment  to  youth  education,”  says  Commis- 
sion Executive  Director  Dr.  Doug  Austen.  “I’m  excited  to 
see  some  of  the  outcomes  of  these  grass  roots  projects,  as 
research  shows  that  well-structured  education  programs 
such  as  these  lead  to  kids  increasing  their  interest  in  fishing 
and  boating,  improving  their  skills,  and  helping  them  build 
a greater  sense  of  aquatic  stewardship  and  outdoor  ethics.” 

The  volume  and  quality  of  applications  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  received  in  three  rounds  of  grant  applications 
exhibit  a clear  demand  for  even  more  of  this  type  of  pro- 
gramming in  Pennsylvania.  Since  June  2006,  the  Commis- 
sion received  125  applications  for  grants  requesting  more 
than  $419,000.  With  the  grants  announced  recently,  more 
than  40  organizations  have  received  more  than  $150,000 
in  funding  through  the  Education  Grant  Program. 

“The  challenge  is  to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to 
re-engage  youth  in  outdoor  activities,”  Austen  says.  “Suc- 
ceeding in  this  effort  is  critical  to  the  future  of  sportfishing 
and  building  a more  environmentally  connected  citizenry.” 

Increased  funding  for  grassroots  initiatives  such  as  this 
grant  program  is  one  ot  the  cornerstones  of  a Fish  & Boat 
Commission  initiative  to  expand  youth-oriented  program- 
ming using  revenue  from  a youth  fishing  license,  blouse 
Bill  1436,  sponsored  by  Representatives  Marc  J.  Gergely 
(Allegheny  Co.)  and  Michael  P.  McGeehan  (Philadelphia 
Co.)  proposes  a low-cost  fishing  license  for  anglers  12  to 
15  years  of  age,  with  the  revenue  used  to  fund  programs 
such  as  the  education  grants.  This  approach  will  let  the 
grant  program  grow  not  only  in  dollars  distributed,  but 


also  in  the  number  of  youth  and  adults  benefiting  from 
new  and  expanding  programs. 

Sport  Fishing  and  Aquatic  Resource 
Education  Grants  2008-2009  Cycle 

1.  Yough  Outdoors  Club  “BEARCATS  Program.”  Esti- 
mate of  audience  to  be  reached:  190.  Recommended  grant 
amount:  $5,000.  This  program  will  provide  unique  edu- 
cational and  recreational  opportunities  that  promote  safe 
watercraft  use,  environmental  stewardship  and  effective 
fishing  experiences  to  those  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
access  to  such  opportunities.  It  will  introduce  participants 
to  the  many  recreational  and  educational  activities  that 
Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resources  have  to  offer  by  providing 
the  means  and  opportunity  to  explore  the  waterways. 

2.  Mount  Lebanon  School  District,  “Fishing,  It’s  a 
LOCK  (Lifetime  Outdoor  Connection  for  Kids)”  Pro- 
gram. Estimate  of  audience  to  be  reached:  130.  Recom- 
mended grant  amount:  $ 5,000.  Mount  Lebanon  School 
District  will  use  grant  funds  to  introduce  students  to  fly- 
fishing. They  will  encourage  the  students  to  make  a life- 
long commitment  to  enjoying  the  outdoors.  The  students 
will  participate  in  hands-on  lessons  and  streamside  field 
experience  to  connect  them  with  fishing  and  the  outdoors. 
The  elementary  school’s  program  will  serve  as  a spring- 
board to  individuals  seeking  a license  to  fish,  opportuni- 
ties to  mentor  and  share  the  sport,  and  connections  with 
outreach  organizations. 
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3.  Forest  Hills  School  District,  “Project  R.l.O.  - Rang- 
ers in  the  Outdoors.”  Estimate  of  audience  to  be  reached: 
340.  Recommended  grant  amount:  $5,000.  Project  R.l.O. 
will  provide  the  youth  of  Forest  Hills  School  District  the 
opportunity  to  become  physically  active  through  non- 
traditional  sporting  activity.  It  will  provide  opportunities 
for  students  to  learn  and  improve  fishing  skills,  give  them 
a better  understanding  of  fish  habitat  and  water  composi- 
tion, and  allow  the  students  to  experience  several  types  of 
fishing  and  decide  which  is  best  for  them. 

4.  Perseus  House  Charter  School  of  Excellence,  “Fish- 

eries and  Aquatic  Science  Teaching  (FAST).”  Estimate 
of  audience  to  be  reached:  125.  Recommended  grant 

amount:  $5,000.  Building  on  the  knowledge  and  interest 
gained  during  previous  fishing  programs,  this  project  will 
increase  student  awareness  of  fisheries  and  aquatic  science 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

5.  Conneaut  School  District,  “Conneaut  Valley  Envi- 
ronmental Class  and  Cluh  Project.”  Estimate  of  audience 
to  be  reached:  340.  Recommended  grant  amount:  $5,000. 
This  program  is  intended  to  offer  students  lifelong  skills 
related  to  fishing  and  boating.  Students  who  enjoy  these 
activities  offered  through  science  and  physical  education 
classes  will  become  better  outdoor  stewards  and  pass  along 
the  information  and  skills  to  family  and  friends  through- 
out their  lives. 

6.  Centre  Regional  Recreation  Authority,  “Warmwater 
Fly-Fishing  Camp  for  Youth.”  Estimate  of  audience  to  be 
reached:  12.  Recommended  grant  amount:  $4,500.  The 
goals  and  objectives  of  this  program  are  for  students  to  learn 
warmwater  fly-tying  and  how  to  select  appropriate  flies  for 
various  warmwater  venues.  They  will  learn  basic  fly-cast- 
ing and  have  mentored  practice  time.  They  will  learn  ba- 
sic warmwater  ecology  plus  identification  of  fish  and  other 
organisms  and  their  habitats.  The 
intended  outcome  is  for  students 
to  gain  a strong  foundation  in  the 
sport  and  skills  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  continue  learning  and  en- 
joying fly-fishing,  and  share  this 
skill  with  family  or  friends. 

7.  Trout  Unlimited  Forbes 
Trail  Chapter,  “FTTU  Youth 
Conservation  and  Fly-Fishing 
Program.”  Estimate  of  audi- 
ence to  be  reached:  20.  Recom- 
mended grant  amount:  $1,950. 

The  Forbes  Trail  Chapter  of  Trout 
Unlimited  intends  to  get  kids  in- 
volved in  and  make  them  knowl- 
edgeable about  coldwater  conser- 
vation and  environmental  issues 


so  that  they  will  be  future  stewards  and  role  models  tor 
such  activities. 

8.  Trout  Unlimited  Tiadaghton  Chapter,  “Women 
on  the  Water.”  Estimate  of  audience  to  be  reached:  36. 
Recommended  grant  amount:  $4,500.  This  program  is 
intended  to  bring  women  into  the  sport  of  fishing  as  edu- 
cated, responsible  and  safe  anglers.  The  inllux  of  temale 
anglers  will  bolster  the  interest  of  sportfishing  in  this  sec- 
tor of  Pennsylvania. 

9.  The  School  District  of  the  City  of  Erie,  “CHAMPS 
(Creating HealthyActive  Members  Planning  to  Succeed).” 

Estimate  of  audience  to  be  reached:  260.  Recommended 
grant  amount:  $5,000.  The  main  goal  of  this  program 
is  to  teach  students  basic  fishing  skills,  water  safety  and 
principles  of  aquatic  resource  management.  The  fishing 
program  will  also  serve  to  motivate  students  in  the  areas  of 
science  and  language  arts,  improving  their  literacy  skills. 
The  pilot  program  has  already  led  to  an  unprecedented 
level  of  parent/family  interest  and  involvement,  on  which 
this  program  hopes  to  expand. 

10.  Pennsylvania  Trout,  Inc.  (PA  Council  of  Trout  Un- 
limited), “Trout  in  the  Classroom.”  Estimate  of  audience 
to  be  reached:  350.  Recommended  grant  amount:  $5,000. 
By  providing  students  with  a general  understanding  of 
stream  ecology  and  coldwater  conservation,  students  will 
learn  about  the  life  cycle  of  fish  and  the  water  quality  re- 
quirements to  sustain  fish.  In  addition,  since  students  will 
be  rearing  fish  from  eggs  to  fry  and  then  releasing  them  into 
a stream,  students  will  take  a general  interest  in  keeping  the 
fishery  healthy.  By  creating  a general  awareness  about  fish- 
ing opportunities,  developing  an  interest  in  it  by  providing 
a better  understanding  of  stream  ecology,  and  giving  the 
students  the  skills  and  knowledge  about  coldwater  species 
will  help  them  continue  their  interest  in  coldwater  conser- 
vation and  angling. 

View  the  list  of  organiza- 
tions receiving  Sportfishing  and 
Aquatic  Resource  Education 
Grants,  the  amounts  awarded 
and  program  descriptions  on 
the  Commissions  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  Visit  the 
Commission’s  web  site  for  more 
information  on  House  Bill  1436 
and  Commission  efforts  to  ex- 
pand youth  education.  Click 
on  “Keep  PA  Fishing:  Investing 
in  Our  Future.”  Later  this  fall, 
the  Commission  will  announce 
when  applications  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  2009-2010  grant 
cycle.  O 


Grant  funding  is  used  to  develop  or  expand 
programs  that  teach  fishing  and  boating  skills  or 
educate  participants  about  waterways. 


www.fish.state.pa.us 
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CURRENTS 


Williams  Run  Makes  2008  "10  Waters  To  Watch"  List 


Williams  Run,  Venango  County, 
has  been  added  to  the  National  Fish 
Habitat  Action  Plan’s  2008  “10  Waters 
to  Watch”  list  for  2008.  Thanks  to  the 
combined  actions  of  concerned  com- 
munity groups,  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, local  watershed  groups.  Native 
American  tribes  and  state  and  federal 
agencies,  these  waters  are  being  im- 
proved by  planting  stream-side  veg- 
etation, removing  structures  blocking 
fish  from  habitat  and  protecting  wa- 
terways from  the  effects  of  industrial 
processes,  agriculture  and  livestock. 


Williams  Run  represents  waterways 
across  the  country,  including  lakes  and 
reservoirs  that  are  improving  through 
the  conservation  efforts  of  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  and  the  National 
Fish  Habitat  Action  Plan — a bold  ini- 
tiative to  reverse  persistent 
declines  in  aquat 
ic  habitat. 

Aquatic  habi- 
tat in  Williams  Run 
has  been  severely  damaged 
since  coal  mining  activities  produced 
acid  mine  drainage  in  the  stream. 


Water  conditions  were  degraded  with 
a very  low  pH,  no  alkalinity,  and  both 
iron  and  aluminum  present.  This 
point-source  pollution  left  the  stream 
uninhabitable  for  brook  trout  and 
other  aquatic  life.  With 


Fishin'  from  the  Kitchen 

Lemon  Largemouth  Bass  Pasta  Salad 

by  Wayne  Phillips 

A lemon-flavored  pasta  salad  is  a big 
hit  with  the  addition  of  largemouth 
bass  dusted  with  turmeric. 


Ingredients  for  four  servings: 

^ Enough  boneless,  skinless  large- 
mouth bass  for  4 
^ 1-2  Tbsp.  turmeric 
i/  8 ounces  cooked  short  pasta  like 
fusilli  or  penne 

^ 1-2  lemons,  zested  and  squeezed 
for  juice 

t/  1 /4-cup  extra  virgin  olive  oil 
1/2-cup  flat-leaf  parsley,  chopped 
^ 1 cup  grape  tomatoes,  cut  in  half 
1 cup  cooked  peas 
1 /2-cup  black  olives,  preferably 
Kalamata  olives 

Salt  and  black  pepper 

Procedure 

Dust  the  largemouth  bass  fillets 
with  turmeric.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Either  bake  or  grill 
the  fillets  until  they  are  cooked 
through.  Once  cool,  cut  them  into 
larger  pieces.  Cook  and  drain  the 
pasta.  While  warm,  toss  the  pasta 
with  lemon  zest  and  juice  and  extra 
virgin  olive  oil.  Add  the  remaining 
ingredients.  Toss  to  mix  all  the  in- 


gredients together  and  then  let  cool. 
Gently  distribute  the  fish  through- 
out the  pasta  salad. 

The  turmeric  adds  great  color  to 
the  fish,  but  not  much  flavor.  Omit 
the  turmeric  if  you  wish.  Feel  free 
to  add  herbs  like  basil  or  dill  to  the 
pasta  salad. 

Serve 

Serve  in  large  pasta  bowls.  You 
can  also  serve  the  pasta  salad  and 
top  with  a larger  piece  of  fish  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  mix  the  fish 
into  the  pasta  salad. 

Pasta  salad  is  usually  served  with 
a mayonnaise-based  dressing.  For 
summer,  why  not  use  lemon  juice 
and  zest  combined  with  a fruity, 
peppery  extra  virgin  olive  oil?  It 
isn’t  essential  to  keep  this  salad 
chilled.  A citrus/oil  dressing  is  per- 
fect for  picnics  or  taking  along  on 
boating  trips. 


binding  provided  through  the  Eastern 
Brook  Trout  Joint  Venture,  the  South 
Sandy  Creek  W^atershed  Association 
is  working  with  a host  of  other  pub- 
lic and  private  partners  to  bring  Wil- 
liams Run  back  to  life.  Construction 
in  2008  of  a passive  limestone  bed  will 
provide  the  necessary  treatment  to 
restore  water  quality  conditions  to  a 
healthy  level  and  allow  aquatic  spe- 
cies, such  as  the  brook  trout,  to  return 
to  Williams  Run. 

This  work  will  provide  excellent 
future  opportunities  for  anglers  on 
public  lands  managed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission. 

Nearby  Williams  Run  tributaries 
are  already  home  to  wild  brook  trout 
populations,  and  restoration  of  the 
Williams  Run  mainstem  will  add  an- 
other 9 miles  of  healthy  stream  habitat. 
Additional  funding  is  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  and  the  Na- 
tional Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation. 
Other  key  partners  include  Mineral 
Township,  Allegheny  Mineral,  Penn- 
sylvania Bureau  of  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation,  PA  Senior  Environmen- 
tal Corps,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  which  provided 
monitoring  and  technical  assistance. 
Construction  began  this  spring  and 
should  be  finished  in  the  fall  of  2008, 
with  immediate  benefits  to  water 
quality  in  Williams  Run. 

For  more  information,  visit  www. 
fishhabitat.org.  Williams  Run  is  in 
southwest  Venango  County,  mainly 
on  State  Game  Lands  39. 
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George  Harvey 


Pennsylvania  angling  legend  George  Harvey 


This  year’s  opening  day  had 
one  major  missing  component 
that  had  been  there  for  over 
eight  decades.  George  Harvey, 
legendary  fly-fishing  instruc- 
tor, was  not  among  those  who 
took  to  the  water.  Harvey,  of 
State  College,  died  March  24  at 
the  age  of  96. 

Anglers  who  don’t  fly-fish 
for  trout  may  not  readily  rec- 
ognize the  name,  but  for  the 
untold  thousands  of  those 
who  he  taught  and  influenced, 
Harvey  was  truly  the  “dean  of 
fly-fishing.’’ 


He  began  the  country’s  first  col- 
lege fly-fishing  class,  at  Penn  State 
in  1934  as  a component  of  the  ath- 
letic department.  The  fly-tying  and 
fly-fishing  classes  he  began  are  still 
taught  at  Penn  State  today.  George 
Harvey  wrote  a pamphlet  published 
initially  by  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission called  Fly  Tying — a Simpli- 
fied Course. 

George  Harvey  had  a positive  im- 
pact on  the  sport  of  fly-fishing  well 
into  the  modern  age.  Even  as  he 
aged,  his  passion  and  search  for  new 
concepts  and  innovations  never  got 
old. — Commissioner  Len  Lichvar. 


Angler's  Notebook  by  Jerry  Bush 


Fishing  from  shore  during  a hot  sum- 
mer day  is  a leisurely  way  to  pass  the 
time.  But  if  you’re  really  interested  in 
catching  more  than  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon  are 

the  most  productive  times  to  wet  a line.  I 

Most  fish  are  turned  off  at  midday  when  f 

the  sun  is  high,  hot  and  unobstructed.  i 

They  are  more  likely  to  feed  during  the  cooler  hours. 

The  simple  redworm  is  probably  responsible  for  putting  more  panfish 
in  the  freezer  than  any  other  two  natural  baits  combined.  Considered  a 
simple  bait  to  devour,  even  fish  that  aren’t  particularly  hungry  are  likely 
to  take  advantage  of  what  must  be  considered  an  easy  snack. 

Most  boats  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  on  the  water  for  a couple  of 
months  by  mid-summer.  Even  though  you  probably  inspected  your  boat 
earlier  in  the  season,  it’s  time  to  examine  it  again  for  wires  that  may  have 
loosened  during  episodes  of  jumping  waves.  Pay  particular  attention  to 
connections  at  the  battery,  and  make  sure  the  battery’s  hold-down  clamps 
are  still  secure. 

Adding  a rod  holder  to  a kayak  is  easy.  Purchase  the  same  flush-mount 
holders  that  many  boat  owners  prefer.  The  economical  rod  supports  are 
manufactured  from  polystyrene  (plastic)  and  most  have  a flange  that 
makes  them  simple  to  mount. 

Frustrated  by  lures  getting  caught  on  mid-summer  submerged  vegeta- 
tion? Learn  how  to  “pick  the  pocket.”  Many  fish  hide  along  weed  edges, 
waiting  to  ambush  unsuspecting  baitfish.  Drop  jigs  into  openings  in 
vegetation  to  take  advantage  of  your  quarry’s  predatory  behavior. 


Online  Weight- 
Length  Estimators 

Want  to  know  how  much  a fish 
weighs  when  you  know  its  length? 
Visit  the  Commission’s  online 
Weight-Length  Estimators!  These 
weight-length  charts  appear  in 
three  parts.  Part  1 includes  blue- 
gills,  pumpkinseed  sunfish,  black 
crappies,  white  crappies,  yellow 
perch,  red-breasted  sunfish  and 
walleyes.  Part  II  includes  mus- 
kellunge  (purebreci  and  tiger), 
northern  pike,  American  shad, 
trout  (brown,  brook  and  rain- 
bow) and  rock  bass.  Part  III  in- 
cludes largemoLith  bass,  small- 
mouth  bass,  striped  bass,  channel 
catfish  and  brown  bullheads. 

Commission  biologists  com- 
piled these  lists  from  statewide 
surveys,  so  the  predicted  weights 
are  statewide  averages. 

Measure  and  release  your  fish 
quickly.  Then  use  the  estimators. 

To  reach  the  Weight-Length 
Estimators,  visit  the  Commis- 
sion’s web  site,  www.fish. state, 
pa.us.  In  the  “search”  box,  en- 
ter the  word  “estimators,”  click 
“Search,”  and  then  select  the  esti- 
mator’s Part  I,  II  or  III. 
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Commission  Recognizes  Many  for  Their  Work 


During  the  Commission’s  quarterly  meeting  in  DuBois  last  April,  Commission 
Executive  Director  Dr.  Doug  Austen  (left)  and  Commission  President  Bill  Sa- 
batose  (right)  presented  Greiner  Awards  to  five  people  who  played  key  roles  in  a 
settlement  agreement  with  Norfolk  Southern  for  a train  derailment  that  spilled 
chemicals  into  Commonwealth  waters.  Award  recipients  included  (from  left) 
WCO  Robert  F.  Mader,  McKean  County  District  Attorney  John  H.  Pavlock,  Com- 
mission Chief  Counsel  Laurie  E.  Shepler,  Commission  biologist  Mark  A.  Hartle 
and  WCO  William  D.  Crisp. 


The  Fennsylviuiia  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  recognized  signihcant 
accomplishments  of  conservationists 
in  Pennsylvania  and  took  action  to 
approve  grants,  regulation  changes, 
and  property  acc]uisitions  affecting 
the  Commonwealth  at  its  c]uarterly 
meeting,  in  April. 

Several  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
staff  and  a McKean  County  partner 
received  Gerald  L.  Greiner  Environ- 
mental Protection  awards  during  the 
meeting  for  their  work  on  the  Nor- 
folk Southern  legal  case  and  settle- 
ment of  more  than  $3.6  million  for 
the  disastrous  environmental  effects 
of  a rail  car  derailment.  The  acci- 
dent spilled  liquid  sodium  hydrox- 
ide into  wetlands.  Big  Fill  Run,  Sin- 
nemahoning- Portage  Creek,  and  the 
Driftwood  Branch  of  Sinnemahon- 
ing  Creek  in  McKean  County,  con- 
taminating soils,  sediments,  surface 
water,  groundwater  and  wetlands.  It 
also  killed  or  injured  fish  and  other 
aquatic  life  and  terrestrial  plant  and 
animal  life. 

The  award  memorial- 
izes Waterways  Conser- 
vation Officer  Gerald  L. 

Greiner,  who  effectively 
enforced  pollution  laws 
that  brought  many  vio- 
lators into  compliance. 

Boating-at-Large 
Commissioner  Steve 
Ketterer  of  Harrisburg 
was  recognized  by  the 
National  Water  Safety 
Congress  for  his  involve- 
ment in  saving  a person 
who  fell  through  the 
ice  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  March  2007. 
Commissioner  Ketterer 
was  recognized  for  this 
heroic  action  at  the  In- 
ternational Boating  and 
Water  Safety  Summit  in 
San  Diego,  in  April. 

The  Commission  ap- 
proved the  Boating  Infra- 


structure Grant  (BIG),  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service, 
for  $1.35  million  to  the  Urban  Rede- 
velopment Authority  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  grant  is  for  construction  of  a 
525-foot  tie-up  facility  for  transient 
boaters  and  day  dockage  uses  for  up 
to  seventeen  26-foot 
or  larger  non-trail- 
erable  boats.  The 
main  purpose  of  the 
project  is  to  provide 
transient  recreational 
boaters  with  access 
to  the  South  Shore 
Riverfront  Park  and 
the  SoLithSide  Works, 
a major  mixed-use 
development,  along 
with  multiple  sites  of 
Pittsburgh’s  scenic, 
cultural  and  historic 
significance. 

The  Commission- 
ers also  approved 
a grant  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Trout,  Inc., 
for  $10,000  per  fis- 
cal year  for  the  next 
three  fiscal  years  to- 
taling $30,000.  The 
money  will  be  used  to 
expand  the  national 


Trout  in  the  Classroom  (TIC)  pro- 
gram in  Pennsylvania.  TIC  provides 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  raise 
trout  from  eggs  (or  fry)  to  fingerlings 
and  then  release  the  fish  in  approved 
trout  waters.  Teachers  use  this  experi- 
ence to  teach  students  about  trout  bi- 
ology, ecology  and  water  quality,  and 
fish  management. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission 
approved: 

• A property  easement  at  Opossum 
Lake  in  Cumberland  County. 

• A land  acquisition  along  Crooked 
Creek  in  Erie  County. 

• Publication  of  a notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  for  the  use  of  long  bows 
and  crossbows  to  take  catfish. 

• Adding  waters  to  the  Class  A Wild 
Trout  Waters  list. 

• Adding  waters  to  the  list  of  Wild 
Trout  Stream  sections. 

• Adjustments  to  the  guidelines  for 
the  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation 
Heritage  Award. 

• A grant  amount  increase  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  and  Wild- 
life Research  Unit. 

• A grant  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  Phase  II  Lehigh  River 
Recreational  Enhancements  Study 
affecting  F.E.  Walter  Dam  and  the  Le- 
high River. 


Boating-at-Large  Com- 
missioner Steve  Ketterer 
was  recognized  by  the 
National  Water  Safety 
Congress  for  his  involve- 
ment in  saving  a person 
who  fell  throtigh  the  ice 
on  the  Susquehanna  River 
in  March  2007.  Com- 
missioner Ketterer  was 
recognized  for  this  heroic 
action  at  the  Interna- 
tional Boating  and  Water 
Safety  Summit  in  San 
Diego,  in  April. 
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ANGLER  ARCHIVES 



The  August  1978  Pennsylva-  the  critter  on  the  opposite  page. 

nia  Angler  cover  features  a large-  Our  “Amphibians  & Reptiles”  se- 

mouth  bass  painted  by  Tom  Du-  ries  throughout  2007,  which  also 

ran  Jr.  Tom  was  a Commission  featured  Tom’s  artwork,  echoed 

employee,  a fine-artist  who  served  this  older  series.  The  original 

with  the  Commission  in  the  1970s  paintings,  nearly  30  in  all,  are 

and  early  1980s.  Most  Pennsylva-  now  displayed  in  Commission 

nians  who  possess  Commission  offices.  Tom  also  illustrated  the 

books,  posters  and  publications  Commission’s  10-poster  series  of 

have  seen  Tom’s  wonderful  art-  fish,  amphibians  and  reptiles,  and 

work.  During  his  time  with  the  he  contributed  other  artwork  and 

Commission,  Tom  deftly  illus-  smaller  pieces  to  Pennsylvania 

trated  a series  called  “Profiles,”  Angler,  other  Commission  publi- 

in  which  we  featured  one  page  of  cations  and  exhibits.  Tom  lives  in 

text  on  a fish,  amphibian  or  rep-  southwest  Pennsylvania, 

tile  and  a full-page  illustration  of 

AUGC  - ‘576 

PENNSYLVANIA  / 

m 1 /(eyst^Mt  Stmtt's 

PFBC  FREE  PUBLICATIONS 


Please  indicate  the  requested  titles  with  a check  mark.  Single  copies  are  free.  Limit:  6 pamphlets. 
For  multiple  copies  of  the  same  title,  please  call  the  Commission  at  717-705-7835. 


□ A SmartStart  for  Safe  Paddling  Safety  Tips  for  Paddters 


Angler  Award  Program 

State  records,  big  fish,  first  fish,  rules  and  application 

Basics  of  Water  Pollution 

Types  of  water  pollution,  effects  on  resources 

Careers  with  the  PFBC 

Opportunity  descriptions,  civil  service,  non-civil  service 

Drinking,  Boating  and  the  Law 

Commonly  asked  questions  with  answers 

Fish  Scale  Sketch 

Commission  overview,  mission  and  programs 

Fishing  and  Boating  Map 

Accesses  and  amenities,  with  PennDOT  highway  map 

Great  Fishing  Needs  Great  Habitat 

Brochure  about  habitat  components 

Hazards  on  the  Water 

Recognizing,  avoiding  dangers  to  boaters 

I Just  Bought  a Boat,  Now  What  Do  I Do? 

Boat  registration's  frequently  asked  questions 

PA  Fishes  Identification  Guide 

Quick  reference  with  illustrations,  depicts  over  90  fish  species 

Snakes  in  Pennsylvania 

Biology,  identification,  venomous,  non-venomous 

Name 

Address 

City  State  ZIP 

PUBS08 


Please  mail  entire  farm  to:  Educational  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Or  fax  to  Educational  Media  Services  at  717-705-7831. 

Publication  requests  can  be  emailed  with  publication  title(s)  and  complete  shipping  information  to:  ra-be(g)state.pa.us. 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Products 

Name  email  (optional)  

Street  Address 


City 


State 


Zip. 


& 


ABE  nSHES  oi  PEnSntAnA 


(Q  PENNSYmMA 
AMHtnavNs 
REPrufs 


Wall  Chart  Sets  (17”  x 22”  - Full  Color): 

Price  Quantity  Subtotal 

(A)  Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Coolwater/ 
Warmwater  Fishes,  Migratory  Fishes, 
Miscellaneous  Fishes,  Panfishes, 
Forage  Fishes  (6  posters) 

$5.66 

Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders,  Snakes, 

Turtles  (4  posters) 

$3.77 

Educational  Books: 

(C)  Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

$9.43 

Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.43 

Collectible  Patches  (fully  embroidered): 

NEW!  2008  Northern  Fence  Lizard 

$4.71 

(F)  NEW!  2008  PLAY  Patch-Muskellunge 

$2.83 

(G)  2006  Red-bellied  Turtle 

$4.71 

(1h)  2006  Wood  Turtle 

$4.71 

(T^  2007  Green  Salamander 

$4.71 

fT)  2007  Northern  Red  Salamander 

$4.71 

(1^  2005  PLAY  Patch-Bluegill  (25th  Anniversary) 

$2  83 

(t)  2006  PLAY  Patch-Yellow  Perch 

$2.83 

2007  PLAY  Patch-Smallmouth  Bass 

$2.83 

(^  “I’m  a Pennsylvania  Angler”  Patch 

$2.83 

(^  “I’m  a Pennsylvania  Boater”  Patch 

$2.83 

Other  Products: 

(P)  “Resource  First”  Short  16  oz.  Mug 

$4.71 

(Q)  “Resource  First”  Tall  16  oz.  Mug 

$4.71 

“Go  Fish”  Game  Cards 

$4.71 

(g)  PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

$5.66 

Products/Publications  Total 

Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  Under  $25.00  - Add  $2.00 
Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $25.01  to  $50.00  - Add  $3.00 
Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $50.01  or  more  - Add  $5.00 

Subtotal 

PA  Residents  Add  6%  State  Sales  Tax 

PA  Angler  & Boater  Subscriptions/Renewals  - Subscribe  Today! 


YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  (6  issues) 


$12.00 


For  more  products, 
order  online  at:  FishandBoat.com. 


YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  (18  issues) 
□ NEW  □ RENEWAL  Account  # 


$30.00 

(if  renewing) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED  $ 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Section,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000  Use  check  or 
money  order  for  remittance  made  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Fishing  & Boating  Events  Calendar 


July/August  2008 


July  15,  2008-6  p.m. 
Boating  Safety  Education 
Course  - America’s  Boat- 
ing Course 

Harveys  Lake,  Harveys 
Lake  American  Legion,  Lu- 
zerne County,  PA. 

$25  Fee.  Pre-registration 
required:  Carol  Bender,  570- 
655-6351. 


R.  B.  Winter  State  Park,  Mifflinburg,  PA. 


July  24,  2008  - 5 p.m.  to 
9:30  p.m. 

Family  Fishing  Program 
Cook  Forest  State  Park, 

Children’s  Only  Fish- 
ing Pond  behind  office, 

Cooksburg,  PA. 

Pre-registration  required:  Dale  Luthringer, 
814-744-8407. 


ing  Lot,  York,  PA. 

Pre-registration  required:  Nixon  County 

Park,  717-428-1961. 


July  26, 2008  - 2 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Family  Fishing  Program 
Ricketts  Glen  State  Park,  Luzerne  Coun- 
ty, PA. 

Pre-registration  required:  Judy  Adamic, 

570-477-7780. 


August  10,  2008  - 2 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Family  Fishing  Program 

Beltzville  State  Park,  EIC  Center,  Lehigh- 

ton,  PA. 

Pre-registration  required:  Park  Office,  610- 
377-0045. 


July  3,  2008  - 8 a.m.  to  noon 
Family  Fishing  Program 
Canoe  Creek  State  Park,  Boat  Rental 
Building,  Hollidaysburg,  PA.  Discover 
just  how  much  fun  fishing  can  be  when  you 
do  it  together  at  a Family  Fishing  Program. 
Learn  basic  fishing  skills  like  knot-tying,  rig- 
ging the  rod,  casting,  baiting  the  hook,  and 
taking  a fish  off  the  hook.  You  and  your  fam- 
ily will  have  the  opportunity  to  fish.  A fish- 
ing license  is  not  required  to  participate  in  a 
Family  Fishing  Program  and  all  equipment 
is  provided.  The  “catch?”  Adults  must  bring 
a child  and  children  must  bring  an  adult. 
You’ll  be  learning  and  fishing  together.  Pre- 
registration required:  Heidi  Boyle,  hboyle@ 
state. pa. us. 


July  10,  2008  - 9 a.m.  to  noon 
Family  Fishing  Program 
Stainbrook  Park,  Meadville,  PA. 

Pre-registration  required:  Brian  Pilarcik, 

814-763-5269. 


Little  Buffalo  State  Park,  Newport,  PA. 


August  2, 2008  - 10  a.m.  to 
1 p.m. 

Family  Fishing  Program 
William  H.  Kain  County 
Park,  Sparten  Road  Park- 


August  28-September  1,  2008 
Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 
Stoneboro  Fair 

Stoneboro  Fairgrounds,  Stoneboro.  PA 


August  16,  2008  - 8 a.m. 

Boating  Safety  Education  Course  - About 

Boating  Safely 

D&S  Marina,  Tullytown,  PA. 

Pre-registration  required:  Doug  Miller,  267- 
981-0962. 


August  16-24,  2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

Crawford  County  Fair 

Crawford  County  Fairgrounds,  Meadville,  PA 


August  23,  2008  - 11  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
Family  Fishing  Program 
Black  Moshannon  State  Park,  Environ- 
mental Learning  Center,  Philipsburg,  PA. 

No  pre-registration  required. 


July  30,  2008  - 8 a.m.  to 
4 p.m. 

Boating  Safety  Education 
Course  - Boating  and  Wa- 
ter Safety  Awareness 
Woodcock  Nature  Cen- 
ter, 21742  German  Road, 
Meadville,  PA. 
Pre-registration  required: 
Brian  Pilarcik,  814-763- 
5269. 


July  13,  2008  - 5 p.m.  to  8 p.m. 

Family  Fishing  Program 

Tamarack  Lake,  Accessible  Fishing  Pier, 

Meadville,  PA. 

Pre-registration  required:  John  Ensworth, 
814-337-6445. 


July  27,  2008  - 1 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Family  Fishing  Program 
Glade  Run  Lake,  Valencia,  PA. 

Pre-registration  required:  Rosemary  Brown, 
724-898-0077. 
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Robert  K.  Ardeno,  Washing- 
ton, used  cut  fillets  to  entice 
this  23-pound  flathead  catfish 
in  the  Washington  County 
portion  of  the  Monongahela 
River  last  May. 


Nicholas  Robinson,  Red  Lion, 
used  a crankbait  last  Au- 
gust to  catch  this  5-pound, 
10-ounce  largeniouth  bass  in 
Muddy  Run  Recreation  Lake, 
Lancaster  County.  The  bass 
measured  22  inches  long. 


Jennifer  Linn  Bartholomew, 
Hermitage,  was  fishing 
Elk  Creek  last  November 
and  landed  this  33-inch, 
10.5-pound  steelhead.  The 
fish  hit  a small  spinner. 


Sierra  Gearhart,  age 
5,  used  a worm  to 
catch  this  17.5-inch 
brook  trout  at  the 
Hunter’s  Valley 
Sportsmen  Club’s 
annual  trout  derby. 


Randy  Sliker,  Edinboro,  used  a 
worm  harness  to  bring  in  this 
8-pound,  10-ounce  walleye  last 
October  from  Lake  Erie.  The 
fish  measured  28  inches  long. 


Gilbert  Hendershot  Jr.,  Eas- 
ton, fished  a nightcrawler  in 
the  Northampton  County  por- 
tion of  the  Lehigh  River  last 
April  and  came  up  with  this 
3-pound,  5-ounce  sucker.Tlie 
fish  was  21.75  inches  long. 


A golden  shiner  was  the  bait 
for  Sharon  Dace,  Sullivan, 
Missouri,  for  bringing  in  this 
6-pound,  1 -ounce  smallmouth 
bass  last  May  from  Lake  Erie. 
The  fish  was  20.5  inches  long. 


Colton  Rottet,  age  9, 
shows  the  15-inch  and 
16-inch  rainbow  trout  he 
caught  last  April  in  Snitz 
Creek,  Lebanon  County. 
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PA  Talks  About 
Trout  Fishing 


by  Douglas  J.  Austen,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Director 
PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 


PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 


Trout  fishermen  are  like  anyone  else  when  talking  about  their  favorite  activity. 
The  conversation  quickly  turns  to  best  experiences  and  thoughts  on  the  issues 
affecting  the  activity.  Trout  anglers  talk  about  where  to  go;  whether  or  not  the 
fishing  regulations  are  working;  recent  hatches;  and  the  best  bait,  flies,  and 
lures.  They  also  discuss  stocking,  in  particular  how  many  or  how  few  trout 
should  be  stocked.  Everyone  likes  to  believe  he  is  an  expert,  and  more  than  a 
few  anglers  are  willing  to  put  their  opinion  out  for  discussion. 

I’ve  been  a part  of  many  of  these  conversations  at  picnics,  parties,  after 
church  services  and  just  about  anywhere  else  when  people  find  out  that  I work 
for  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Being  an  avid  trout  angler  myself  (not  a 
good  trout  fisherman,  I might  add,  but  I try  hard),  I have  my  own  opinions 
and  am  also  willing  to  share  them. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  ratcheted  up  these  informal  conversations  and  asked 
more  than  1 ,500  anglers  throughout  Pennsylvania  to  share  their  thoughts  and 
impressions  about  trout  fishing.  This  conversation  was  conducted  by  Virgin- 
ia-based Responsive  Management — the  nation’s  premiere  company  that  does 
this  work — and  the  findings  are  fascinating.  See  “Featured  Topics”  at  www. 
fishandboat.state.pa.us  for  the  full  report. 

Prior  to  our  July  commission  meeting,  I had  the  privilege  of  spending  an 
evening  bass  fishing  with  Responsive  Management  Executive  Director  Mark 
Duda  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  For  four  hours  while  floating  and  dodging 
rain  storms,  we  talked  trout,  bass  and  the  people  who  fish  for  them. 

What  did  the  survey  tell  us?  Plenty.  In  fact,  there  is  too  much  to  fully  de- 
scribe here,  so  you  are  encouraged  to  read  the  survey  and  develop  your  own 
opinions.  Here  are  some  of  the  key  findings; 

• Trout  anglers  in  Pennsylvania  are  content  with  current  fishing  regulations 
(92%  satisfied). 

• They  are  split  on  the  cost  of  their  license  and  stamp  (49%  say  it’s  the  right 
amount,  and  47%  say  it’s  too  high). 

• A majority  believe  we  need  to  do  more  to  restore  and  protect  the  habitat 
and  water  quality  for  wild  trout.  On  a scale  of  1-10,  wifh  10  being  extremely 
important,  72%  marked  this  program  as  a 9 or  10. 


• Most  have  a positive  opinion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
(74%  rank  us  as  excellent  or  good;  23%  give  us  a rating  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
scale — fair  or  poor). 


Results  from  the  Responsive  Management  Pennsylvania  Trout  Fishing  Survey 
show  that  Pennsylvania  trout  anglers  are  content  with  current  fishing  regulations. 
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A majority  of  trout  anglers  believe  we  need  to  do  more  to  restore  and 
protect  the  habitat  and  water  quality  for  wild  trout. 


• Most  have  mixed  feelings  about  stocking  hatchery  trout 
on  waters  with  a high  abundance  of  wild  trout  (51%  sup- 
port doing  so,  while  41%  oppose  it). 

The  167-page  report  is  bursting  with  good  information. 
It  is  great  fun  to  read  it  and  then  compare  yourself  to  the 
“typical”  angler.  Do  you  fish  more  or  less  than  average? 
What  is  your  preferred  water?  The  Yellow  Breeches  Creek 
in  Cumberland  County  is  number  one.  How  do  you  like 
to  fish  (with  bait,  lures,  or  flies)?  The  ques- 
tions are  almost  endless,  and  we  can  continue 
to  analyze  the  data  in  additional  ways  to  glean 
more  information. 

In  talking  with  Mark  about  how  to  inter- 
pret the  results,  it  was  clear  that  his  extensive 
experience  in  doing  similar  surveys  for  many 
other  states  provides  a unique  perspective.  For 
example,  time  and  again,  he  finds  that  people 
express  frustration  with  license  prices,  but,  al- 
most universally,  the  license  expenditures  make 
up  only  2-3%  of  an  angler’s  total  expenditure 
for  fishing  in  any  given  year.  Ever)l:hing  else  is 
tackle,  travel,  bait,  gas,  food  and  other  expens- 
es. He  also  notes  that  most  anglers  still  don’t 
understand  that  their  licenses  and  the  federal 
money  that  we  get  as  part  of  the  excise  tax  on 
many  sporting  items  (tackle,  guns,  boat  fuel) 
pay  for  the  boat  launches,  habitat  improve- 
ment, fishery  surveys,  stocking  and  other  work 
that  helps  to  create  the  fishing  experience. 


Mark  also  noted  that  his  review  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  sup- 
ports the  anglers’  general  impressions  of  the 
agency  as  a positive  and  proactive  resource 
agency.  The  favorable  rating  of  the  Commis- 
sion (74%)  was  on  par  with  other  well-re- 
garded agencies  nationwide  and  is  far  above 
some  that  are  struggling  with  fav'orable  rat- 
ings in  the  20-30%  range.  Undoubtedly,  we 
have  plenty  of  areas  that  need  continued  at- 
tention (habitat,  access  and  wild  trout),  but 
it  is  good  to  know  that  we’re  at  least  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  This  information  will 
be  used  as  part  of  the  current  efforts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  to 
revise  our  strategic  plan  and  develop  a new 
trout  management  plan.  Our  Resource  First 
philosophy  will  guide  us  in  this  effort  to  craft 
a management  plan  that  utilizes  the  best 
available  fisheries  science  in  concert  with  our  expand- 
ing understanding  of  the  social  and  economic  issues  and 
challenges  that  surround  trout  fishing  and  our  coldwater 
resources. 

Please  take  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  and  trout  anglers  about  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey by  going  to  www.fishandboat.state.pa.us  and  clicking 
on  the  “Chat  with  us”  link. 


Trout  anglers  in  Pennsylvania  are  split  on  the  cost  of  their  license  and 
stamp  (49%  say  it’s  the  right  amount,  and  47%  say  it’s  too  high). 
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Fall  Fishing 


Fall  is  my  favorite  time  of  the 
year  and  reminds  me  of  why  I live 
in  a part  of  the  country  where  I 
can  experience  the  four  seasons 
and  the  recreational  opportuni- 
ties each  offers.  We’re  lucky,  too, 
because  the  Keystone  State  pro- 
vides a variety  of  experiences  for 
anglers,  from  small  streams  to 
vast  rivers,  from  shallow  lakes  to 
the  depths  of  Lake  Erie. 

In  this  issue,  contributor  lohn 
Allen  explores  the  best  ways  to  harvest  trout  in  lakes.  He  explains  why  water 
depth  is  a crucial  factor,  and  offers  tips  on  tackle  and  bait.  It  you  prefer  small- 
mouth  bass,  author  Jeff  Kiiapp  guides  you  on  how  to  have  a successful  river 
outing  when  fall  weather  can  generate  high  flows  and  dirty  water.  Before  you 
can  catch  your  record  hsh,  you  have  to  decide  how  you’re  going  to  catch  it.  Dari 
Black’s  article  on  topwater  baits  and  lures  will  help  you  pick,  or  for  a little  adven- 
ture, check  out  the  article  on  family  bait-gathering. 

Besides  catching  fish,  some  kids  also  like  to  draw  them.  In  this  issue  we  show- 
case the  top  three  entries  from  the  2008  State-Fish  Art  Contest.  In  July,  the  aspir- 
ing artists  had  their  work  displayed  at  Minnesota’s  Mall  of  America.  Our  popu- 
lar PLAY  newsletter  for  kids  is  also  in  this  issue. 

If  you’re  like  me,  the  back  cover  of  our  maga- 
zine is  one  of  tbe  first  pages  I visit  so  I can  see 
where  the  fish  are  biting.  We’d  like  more  of  you 
to  share  your  best  photos  with  us.  Consider  sub- 
mitting your  favorite  photographs  to  our  annual 
photography  contest.  See  the  rules  inside. 

Please  join  me  in  congratulating  Spring  Gear- 
hart on  her  recent,  well-deserved  promotion  to 
Editor  of  Petinsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  She  suc- 
ceeds long-time  editor  Art  Michaels,  who  retired 
in  lune.  Spring  and  I welcome  your  story  and 
photo  ideas.  Spring  can  be  reached  at  sgearhart@ 
state. pa. us. 

Enjoy  the  fall  season,  and  take  care. — Eric 
Levis,  Division  of  Communications  Cl^ief 
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Zach  Bartlett  with  his  26-inch,  8.1 -pound  golden  rainbow  trout 


Tradition  continues 

On  the  second  day  of  trout  season  in 
1987,  Carl  Straiisser,  a resident  of  Co- 
lumbia County,  caught  a huge  brook 
trout  in  Sullivan  County  that  mea- 
sured 20.5  inches.  In  his  lifetime  of 
hshing  adventures,  he  had  never  seen 
a brook  trout  that  large  and  missed 
the  state  record  by  only  a few'  ounces. 
Carl  received  an  Anglers  Aw'ard  from 
the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  a 
full-page  newspaper  article  was  writ- 
ten about  the  catch.  Zachary  Bartlett, 
Carl’s  grandson,  was  too  young  to  fish 
with  his  Pop  Pop,  but  he  heard  many 
of  his  grandfather’s  fishing  stories.  Al- 
though Carl  is  now  deceased,  I believe 


he  was  watching  over  his  grandson  on 
Tuesday,  April  8,  2008. 

After  school,  Zachary  made  a quick 
stop  at  Jordon  Creek  in  Lehigh  Coun- 
ty. Although  his  catches  and  releases 
totaled  more  than  80 
trout  since  the  season 
opener,  Zachary  was  still 
determined  to  spend  ev- 
ery moment  he  had  on 
the  trout  streams.  At 
approximately  5:30  p.m. 
he  landed  a 26-inch,  8. 1 - 
pound  golden  rainbow 
trout  after  a hefty  fight. 
While  he  was  thrilled  to 
have  caught  a big  fish, 
he  indicated  that  he’ll 
never  forget  the  chal- 
lenge of  reeling  in  that 
trout.  He  was  reluc- 
tant to  leave  the  stream 
for  picture-taking  as  he 
“had”  to  stay  and  catch 
more  trout!  He  had  just 
caught  his  first  golden 
rainbow  trout  two  days 
earlier  at  Saucony  Creek 
in  Hellertown,  and  it 
measured  in  at  1 5 inches. 


Thinking  that  was  aonce-in-a-lifetime 
event  for  trout  fishermen,  who  would 
have  thought  that  two  days  later  he 
would  break  his  own  record. 

Zachary  Bartlett,  son  of  Camille 
Strausser  Bartlett  who  was  born  and 
raised  in  Columbia  County,  has  been 
a fisherman  ever  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  hold  a fishing  pole.  His 
mother  started  fishing  at  a very  young 
age  with  her  dad  and  the  family  tra- 
dition continues.  Using  the  “special 
spinner”  has  now  been  a tradition 
over  the  last  three  generations. 

As  a 17-year-old  resident  of  Lehigh 
County,  Zach  is  no  stranger  to  the 
waters  of  Lehigh  County,  Columbia 
County  and  Sullivan  County.  He  has 
always  had  a passion  for  the  outdoors 
and  is  an  avid  fisherman  and  hunter. 
He  has  spent  countless  hours  on  the 
streams,  knows  what  the  trout  like, 
and  can  read  the  water  very  skilltully. 
Last  year  he  caught  a 20.5-inch  rain- 
bow trout  from  Jordon  Creek  as  well. 

After  observing  Zach,  you  would 
never  know  the  statistics  show  a de- 
crease in  the  sport  of  fishing  for  young 
anglers.  He  has  no  time  for  indoor 
activities! — Camille  Strausser  Bartlett. 


Michael  Foose  was  fishing  in  Lost  Creek  in  Juniata 
County,  and  he  caught  this  14-inch  brook  trout. 
When  he  landed  the  fish,  he  noticed  that  it  had  par- 
tially eaten  an  18-inch  garter  snake.  This  aggressive 
fish  hit  a minnow  even  with  the  snake  in  his  mouth! 
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Pennsylvania  State-Record  Fish 


Bass,  Largemouth 

Donald  Shade 

Waynesboro,  PA 

1 1 lb.  3 oz. 

Birch  Run  Reservoir 

Adams  Co. 

1983 

Bass,  Rock 

David  L.  Weber 

Lake  City,  PA 

3 lb.  2 oz 

Elk  Creek 

Erie  Co. 

1971 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

Robert  T.  Steelman 

Havertown,  PA 

8 lb.  8 oz. 

Scotts  Run  Lake 

Berks  Co. 

1 997 

Bass,  Striped  - Landlocked  Lake 

Robert  Price 

Huntingdon,  PA 

53  lb.  12  oz. 

Raystown  Lake 

Huntingdon  Co. 

1994 

Bass,  Striped  - Marine 

Donald  J.  Clark 

Boothwyn,  PA 

53  lb.  1 3 oz. 

Delaware  River 

Delaware  Co. 

1989 

Bass,  White 

Robert  H.  Homstrom 

Meadville,  PA 

3 lb.  16  oz. 

Conneaut  Lake 

Crawford  Co. 

2002 

Bluegill 

Tom  Twincheck 

Blairsville,  PA 

2 lb.  9 oz. 

Keystone  Lake 

Armstrong  Co. 

1983 

Carp 

George  Brown 

Saltillo,  PA 

521b. 

Juniata  River 

Huntingdon  Co. 

1962 

Catfish,  Bullhead 

Eddie  Lasorda 

Exton,  PA 

4 lb.  4 oz. 

Marsh  Creek 

Chester  Co. 

1983 

Catfish,  Channel 

Austin  E.  Roth  III 

Bowmanstown,  PA 

35  lb.  3 oz. 

Lehigh  Canal 

Northampton  Co. 

1991 

Catfish,  Flathead 

James  R.  Shabrach  Jr. 

Boyertown,  PA 

48  lb.  6 oz. 

Blue  Marsh  Spillway 

Berks  Co. 

2006 

Crappie 

Richard  A.  Pino 

Covington,  PA 

4 lb.  3 oz. 

Hammond  Lake 

Tioga  Co. 

2000 

Drum,  Freshwater 

Tim  Rogers 

Finleyville,  PA 

19  lb.  14  oz. 

Monongahela  River 

Washington  Co. 

1994 

Muskellunge 

Lewis  Walker  Jr. 

Meadville,  PA 

54  lb.  3 oz. 

Conneaut  Lake 

Crawford  Co. 

1924 

Perch,  White 

James  Clark 

Philadelphia,  PA 

1 lb.  12  oz. 

Delaware  River 

Chester  Co. 

2008 

Perch,  Yellow 

Keith  Meek 

Macungie,  PA 

2 lb.  9 oz. 

Beltzville  Lake 

Carbon  Co. 

2000 

Pickerel,  Chain 

Dave  Wilson 

Honesdale,  PA 

8 lb.  15  oz. 

Long  Pond 

Wayne  Co. 

2002 

Pike,  Northern 

Carl  J.  Stoltz 

Bedford,  PA 

35  lb. 

Allegheny  Reservoir 

McKean  Co. 

2003 

Salmon,  Atlantic  - 

Landlocked  Lake 

Brian  Keller 

Altoona.  PA 

17  lb.  2 oz. 

Raystown  Lake 

Huntingdon  Co. 

2001 

Salmon,  Chinook 

Gregory  Lasko 

Erie,  PA 

28  lb.  15  oz. 

Lake  Erie 

Erie  Co. 

1990 

Salmon,  Coho 

Jack  Scheirer 

McMurry,  PA 

15  lb.  5 oz. 

Lake  Erie 

Erie  Co. 

1985 

Salmon,  Pink 

Dav  id  A.  Rabalin 

Bethel  Park.  PA 

4 lb.  8 oz. 

Elk  Creek 

Erie  Co. 

1995 

Sauger 

Tim  Waltz 

Williamsport,  PA 

4 lb. 

Susquehanna  River 

Lycoming  Co. 

2001 

Shad,  American  W hite 

Anthony  Mecca 

Peckv  ille,  PA 

9 lb.  9 oz. 

Delaware  River 

Pike  Co. 

1986 

Sucker 

Raymond  Szalewicz 

Titusville,  PA 

12  lb.  14  oz. 

Allegheny  River 

Forest  Co. 

2003 

Trout,  Brook 

Vonada  Ranck 

Watsontown.  PA 

7 lb. 

Fishing  Creek 

Clinton  Co. 

1996 

Trout,  Brown 

Fazle  Buljubasic 

Erie,  PA 

19  lb.  10  oz. 

Walnut  Creek 

Erie  Co. 

2000 

Trout,  Lake 

Tom  lllar  Jr. 

Apollo.  PA 

27  lb.  13  oz. 

Lake  Erie 

Erie  Co. 

1996 

Trout,  Golden  Rainbow 

R.  W.  Hafer 

Greensburg,  PA 

11  lb.  10  oz. 

Lake  Erie 

Erie  Co. 

1986 

Trout,  Rainbow 

Dennis  L.  Clouse 

Bethlehem.  PA 

1 5 lb.  6 oz. 

Jordan  Creek 

Lehigh  Co. 

1986 

Trout,  Steelhead 

Corey  T.  Brown 

Osterburg,  PA 

20  lb.  3 oz. 

Walnut  Creek 

Erie  Co. 

2001 

Walleye 

Mike  Holly 

Bradford.  PA 

1 7 lb.  9 oz. 

Allegheny  Reservoir 

Warren  Co. 

1 980 

Rules  for  State-Record  Fish 

• To  be  considered  a state  record,  the  new  fish  weight  must  exceed  the  current  state- 
record  weight  by  two  ounces  or  more.  Fish  will  be  weighed  to  the  nearest  ounce. 

• Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  the  public  without  charge  or  tee. 
Fish  taken  from  farm  and  private  ponds,  regulated-fishing  lakes,  ponds  or  streams  or 
in  waters  restricted  to  use  by  club  members  or  their  guests  do  not  qualify. 

• Fish  must  be  caught  by  legal  methods  during  legally  open  seasons. 

• Fish  must  be  weighed  on  a certified  scale.  Weighing  must  be  witnessed  by  one 
person,  not  including  the  angler  or  any  companions  accompanying  the  angler  at  the 
time  of  the  catch. 

• Measurements  must  be  made  with  a metal  ruler  or  tape.  Measurements  must  be 
made  by  an  official  measuring  station  or  authorized  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

• Species  identification  must  be  verified  by  a Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
biologist,  waterways  conservation  officer  (WCO)  or  other  authorized  employee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

• A clear  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  is  required.  Fins  should  be  spread  open  to 
the  extent  possible.  The  photograph  should  be  in  color. 

• Application  must  be  received  within  60  days  of  the  catch. 

• Resident  and  non-resident  anglers  can  qualify. 

• Completed  application  must  be  swoni  to  and  properly  notarized. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  investigate  the 
identification,  methods  used  in  catching  and  the  accuracy  of  measuring  and  weighing. 
It  also  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 

• Each  entry  becomes  the  property  of  the  Pennsylv  ania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
including  all  publication  rights.  Photographs  will  not  be  returned. 

• Parental  signature  is  required  for  applicants  under  18  years  of  age. 

Visit  the  Commission's  web  site,  vvvvvv.fish.state.pa.us,  to  dovv  nload  applications  for 
state-record  fish. 


by  Chris  Gorsuch 

Learning  to  read  water  is  a skill  that  is  best  gained  from 
time  on  the  water.  Even  while  it  is  unlikely  that  reading 
this  will  instantly  turn  you  into  an  accomplished  river 
runner,  there  are  guidelines  that  can  help  novice  and  ex- 
perienced boaters  alike.  Over  35  years  ago  my  father  en- 
trusted me  with  a small  tiller  in  a waterway  that  was  no 
more  than  a canal  that  linked  two  lakes.  His  boating  ad- 
vice was  simple:  “Keep  it  somewhere  between  the  banks 
and  you’ll  be  alright.”  Unlike  that  situation,  being  able  to 
translate  the  water’s  surface  is  an  absolute  must  for  any  jet 
drive  operator. 

In  many  instances  there  are  guidelines  that  can  assist 
in  navigating  a new  river.  Although  nothing  is  ever  fool- 
proof, recognizing  and  following  such  guidelines  can  help. 
Running  rocky  water  is  par  for  the  course  on  every  Penn- 
sylvania river  I’ve  run.  In  many  rivers  the  type  of  structure 
changes  every  mile  or  so  and  you  have  to  use  such  guide- 
lines until  you  learn  that  specihc  stretch. 

When  visiting  new  water  or  an  unfamiliar  river  stretch, 
1 recommend  locating  a launch  below  the  new  stretch 
whenever  possible.  Reading  rocky  terrain  is  easier  to  see 
and  navigate  when  running  against  the  current.  There  are 
several  reasons  why.  First,  boat  control  traveling  upriver  is 
more  forgiving.  The  craft  is  able  to  approach  a potential 
problem  area  without  fear  of  the  current  pulling  the  craft 
into  or  over  an  obstruction.  Simply  reduce  throttle  and 
the  current  will  move  the  craft  away  from  the  hazard  to  al- 
low for  a better,  more  considered  view.  Second,  obstacles 
are  usually  in  full  view  because  of  the  line  of  sight  and 
the  way  the  water  spills  alongside  or  over  them.  The  hnal 
reason  is  that  if  a mishap  does  occur,  the  current  will  help 
carry  the  craft  back  to  the  launch  area. 

Most  rivers  have  a natural  channel.  On  long,  straight 
river  stretches,  the  deeper-water  channel  tends  to  run  mid- 
river. Then  as  the  river  bends  and  turns,  the  deepest  water 
tends  to  move  toward  the  outside  edge  of  the  bend.  This 
is  caused  by  the  cutting  power  of  the  river  at  high-water 
stages.  This  tends  to  be  more  consistent  with  small  to  me- 
dium rivers  and  less  true  with  large,  wide  rivers  such  as 
the  mainstem  of  the  Susquehanna.  Structures  such  as  hid- 
den ledges  that  run  both  horizontal  and  vertical  are  tough 
structures  to  navigate  through,  so  extra  caution  is  a must. 


photos  by  the  author 

The  same  river  section  will  often  look  completely  differ- 
ent depending  on  the  origin.  Running  upriver  offers  the 
best  view  of  obstacles,  while  the  downriver  view  usually 
hides  obstacles  well. 

Follow  the“Vs”  when  running  through  ledges  or  through 
a group  of  boulders.  The  cuts  or  open  water  between  ledge 
breaks,  boulders  or  shoals  create  a V as  water  is  diverted 
around  the  obstruction.  From  the  downriver  side  the  top 
of  the  V appears  smooth  with  nervous  wa- 
ter on  the  edges  showing  the  exposed  rocks. 

From  the  upriver  view,  these  cuts  look  com- 
pletely different.  As  water  dams  up  behind 
these  obstacles,  the  water  almost  looks  placid 
and  safe,  but  the  cut,  or  channel,  is  located  by 
the  flow  of  nervous  water  where  the  bottom 
of  the  “V”  marks  the  center  of  the  passage. 

The  rule  of  thumb  is  to  head  for  the  smooth 
water  on  the  way  up  through  the  ledges  and 
avoid  the  smooth,  placid  water  when  coming 
back  down  through  the  ledges.  It’s  the  same 
channel — it  just  looks  completely  different 
from  the  upstream  side. 

Rocks  and  ledges  just  under  the  surface  are 
other  objects  that  boaters  need  to  read  well. 

Hazards  that  make  a boil  on  the  surface  are 
easiest  to  see  when  the  river  flow  is  swift.  In 
the  summer  or  in  low-water  periods,  water 
may  not  show  much  of  any  disturbance  as  it 
passes  over.  A great  deal  of  caution  must  be 
taken.  Also,  realize  that  the  obstacle  or  hazard 
is  always  on  the  upstream  side  of  the  surface 
boil.  Too  many  jetboaters  make  the  mistake  of 
focusing  on  the  boil.  They  can  run  aground 
several  feet  in  front  of  the  disturbance. 

In  rapids  or  long  stretches  of  nervous  wa- 
ter that  are  rated  Class  I and  Class  II,  the  basic 
rule  of  thumb  is  to  head  for  the  smooth  water 
flow  when  navigating  upriver  and  head  for 
the  rough  water  flow  when  navigating  down- 
river. The  water  is  full  of  smaller  Vs,  and  this 
comes  with  practice  and  may  not  seem  obvi- 
ous until  doing  so. 
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Take  one  step  at  a time  with  your  craft.  Build  your  skills 
and  extend  your  range  as  you  go.  Ripping  through  Class 
I or  II  waters  on  your  first  outing  is  a mistake  you  can’t 
afford  to  make. 

Understanding  the  basic  principal  of  hull  lift  will  also 
help  when  running  shallow  water.  Shallow  water  in  a river 
system  is  found  in  a number  of  different  areas.  At  the  end 
of  most  pools  the  river  bottom  slowly  rises  and  the  water 
begins  to  move  more  swiftly.  This  fast-moving  water  car- 
ries away  the  sediment  leaving  a hard,  consistent  bottom 
such  as  gravel,  river  stone  or  cobblestone.  These  areas  are 
usually  gradual  instead  of  sudden  changes  in  water  depth. 
When  you  run  a jet  hull  through  these  areas,  a high  level 
of  pressure  is  produced  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The 
result  is  a lift  in  the  hull  as  the  water  attempts  to  escape 
from  underneath  the  bottom  of  the  craft.  The  hull  skims, 
or  hydroplanes,  on  top  of  the  water,  similar  to  the  action  of 
car  tires  on  a wet  roadway.  As  with  a car  tire,  there’s  a point 
at  which  the  level  of  surface  pressure  decreases,  such  as  a 
deep  puddle,  where  the  tire  will  begin  to  plow  instead  of 


skim  over  the  water.  With  a jet  hull,  as  you  go  from  skinn\- 
to  deep  water,  the  overall  drag  increases  and  the  hull  speed 
drops  slightly.  In  most  crafts  you  can  feel  this  sudden  lift 
as  you  enter  such  shallow  areas. 

A sudden  depth  change  from  deep  to  shallow  water, 
such  as  a rock  ledge  or  boulders  just  a few  inches  below  the 
water’s  surface,  has  claimed  more  jet  units  than  perhaps 
any  other  shallow  structure.  It’s  common  to  run  through 
skinny  water  depths  and  never  touch  bottom,  and  then 
bump  a rock  ledge  that  is  a lull  inch  or  two  deeper  than 
the  riffle  the  craft  just  passed  through.  This  is  caused  by  a 
combination  of  hull  pressure  and  bow  push.  Surface  pres- 
sure decreases  as  the  water  depth  increases.  The  higher  the 
surface  pressure,  the  better  the  hull  lift. 

As  with  anything,  reading  water  and  learning  to  navi- 
gate shallow  rivers  take  time.  Getting  out  on  the  water  and 
studying  the  structures  that  make  up  these  hazards  can 
improve  this  skill.  Wading  and  paddling  these  areas  also 
can  help  you  learn  where  the  deepest  chutes  are.  Remem- 
ber to  slow  down  and  always  wear  your  life  jacket.  O 
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FALL  TROUT  FISHING  IN  LAKES! 


Typically  when  anglers  think  of  fall  trout  fishing,  they 
picture  chasing  native  brook  trout  that  are  as  brilliantly 
colored  as  the  surrounding  leaves.  However,  the  one  as- 
pect of  fall  trout  fishing  that  anglers  sometimes  overlook  is 
fishing  for  trout  in  lakes.  The  opportunities  are  abundant 
and  the  scenery  is  just  as  breathtaking  as  it  would  be  fish- 
ing a stream  in  the  mountains.  To  be  successful,  anglers 
need  to  know  which  opportunities  exist,  where  to  find  the 
trout,  and  what  to  use. 

Opportunities 

rhere’s  great  fall  trout  fishing  in  lakes  throughout  the 
state.  A good  place  to  start  in  your  search  for  the  lakes 
nearest  to  you  is  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  Here  you  will  be  able  to  find  all  the 
lakes  in  the  state  that  receive  fall,  as  well  as  spring,  stock- 
ings. Obviously,  the  best  opportunity  to  find  fish  is  in  one 
of  the  freshly  stocked  lakes,  but  don’t  overlook  lakes  that 
were  stocked  in  the  spring.  Cold  temperatures  in  the  deep- 
est parts  of  lakes  often  let  many  trout  hold  over  through 
the  summer  months,  provided  there  is  an  ample  amount 
of  food. 

Where  to  find  them 

A lot  of  the  time  the  hardest  part  of  targeting  trout  in 
lakes  is  finding  them.  Usually  I start  at  points,  dropoffs, 
and  where  there  is  fiowing  water,  such  as  where  a stream 
enters  the  lake  or  where  the  lake  outllow  is  located.  A 
boat  isn’t  necessary,  but  it  can  be  helpful  in  terms  of  being 


able  to  change  the  depths  along  with  the  ability  to  cover  a 
greater  amount  of  water. 

Depth  is  a crucial  factor  in  targeting  trout  in  lakes. 
The  trout  tend  to  hang  in  the  lower  water  columns  in 
anywhere  from  15  to  30  feet  deep,  depending  on  the  wa- 
ter temperature.  A lot  of  times  in  the  fall  you  will  find 
trout  moving  from  deep  water  to  shallow  water  because 
their  range  is  less  restricted  by  overall  cooler  tempera- 
tures throughout  a waterway.  Nevertheless,  as  winter  ap- 
proaches, you  will  find  the  trout  hanging  in  the  depths 
almost  exclusively. 

The  best  way  to  find  the  fish  in  this  instance  is  to  be  in 
a boat  and  drift  from  deep  to  shallow  in  a zigzag  motion 
down  the  shoreline  until  you  find  fish.  Once  you  find  fish, 
you  will  usually  find  them  schooled  and  the  action  can  be 
quite  productive.  It’s  good  to  have  a depth  finder  with  you 
to  mark  the  depth  at  which  you’re  catching  fish. 

When  fishing  from  shore,  I usually  put  out  two  rods, 
casting  one  farther  than  the  other.  This  serves  the  same 
general  purpose  as  if  you  were  drifting  back  and  forth  in 
a boat.  If  one  area  is  unproductive,  move  to  the  next  area 
that  should  typically  hold  trout.  Usually  for  my  first  time 
fishing  a lake  for  trout,  I like  to  do  one  of  three  things — 
take  a boat,  as  long  as  boats  are  allowed,  obtain  a lake  hy- 
drographic map,  or  talk  with  locals  who  know  the  lake’s 
various  depths  and  contours.  By  doing  this  you  can  elimi- 
nate unproductive  waters  from  your  choices  and  have  a 
better  chance  at  locating  trout.  You  will  also  likely  find 
fish  quicker. 
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by  John  Allen 

photos  by  the  author 


I generally  like  to  fish  with  a size  10  hook  when  fishing 
these  different  baits  because  the  smaller  size  allows  me  to 
hide  the  hook  better.  I also  like  to  add  one  or  two  BB-sized 
splitshot  about  12  to  18  inches  above  the  hook.  This  al- 
lows you  to  get  to  the  bottom  quicker  without  compromis- 
ing sensitivity  when  fishing  from  a boat.  From  shore,  1 like 
to  add  the  absolute  minimum  amount  of  weight  possible 
to  cast  where  the  fish  are  holding.  Remember,  though, 
that  the  more  weight  you  add  when  fishing  from  shore, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  strikes  that  will  go  undetected. 
The  bait  is  going  to  be  lying  flat  on  the  bottom.  The  trout 
has  to  move  the  bait  for  you  to  feel  the  strike.  The  more 
weight  that’s  on  the  line,  the  more  the  trout  is  going  to 
have  to  move  the  bait  for  the  angler  to  detect  the  strike.  So 
less  weight  means  a greater  chance  that  you’ll  see  or  feel 
every  strike. 

Fly-fishing  in  the  fall  on  lakes  can  be  hit  or  miss.  On 
warmer  fall  days,  when  trout  move  into  shallower  water,  1 
like  to  slowly  strip  in  streamers  such  as  Woolly  Buggers  and 
various  minnow  patterns.  I use  a long  rod,  normally  about 
9 feet  long,  and  either  sink-tip  or  full-sink  line  to  keep  the 
fly  near  the  bottom.  There  usually  aren’t  very  many  hatch- 
es on  lakes  in  the  fall  except  the  occasional  midges  coming 
off  on  the  warmer  days,  so  for  the  most  part  the  floating 
line  isn’t  necessary  unless  you  want  to  carry  along  an  extra 
rod  or  spool  for  that  just  in  case. 

There  are  many  fall  trout  fishing  opportunities  avail- 
able in  lakes.  When  you  want  to  try  a different  type  of  fall 

I prefer  using  an  ultralight  spinning  outfit  anywhere  trout  fishing  in  addition  to  the  usual  stream  fishing,  give 
from  about  6 to  7 feet  long.  I like  using  the  longer  rod  when  fall  trout  fishing  in  lakes  a try.O 
in  a boat  to  detect  sensitive  strikes.  However,  if  all  you 
have  is  a shorter  rod,  then  the  best  way  to  detect  strikes 
is  to  cast  straight  down  to  the  bottom  and  reel  up  so 
you  are  right  off  the  bottom.  Then  hold  the  line  in  your 
fingers  and  you  will  be  able  to  detect  strikes  the  same 
way  as  if  you  were  using  a longer,  more  sensitive  rod. 

On  shore,  rod  length  is  not  quite  as  important.  What  is 
important,  however,  is  keeping  the  slack  in  your  line  at 
a minimum  so  your  rod  is  able  pick  up  strikes  better. 

In  terms  of  line  strength,  I generally  use  4-pound 
test,  but  6-pound  test  can  also  be  effective  if  you’re  not 
accustomed  to  using  lighter  lines.  The  key  is  to  keep 
your  tackle  light  and  sensitive  so  you  can  feel  a trout’s 
gentle  strikes. 

For  bait,  there  are  many  options  and  your  selection 
depends  on  how  recent  the  trout  have  been  stocked. 

For  recently  stocked  trout,  paste  baits  in  a variety 
of  colors,  small  trout  jigs  in  various  colors,  spinners 
fished  slowly,  and  spoons  fished  slowly  are  highly  ef- 
fective and  will  account  for  a lot  of  trout.  Baits  that  are 
effective  for  both  freshly  stocked  and  holdover  trout 
are  red  worms,  mealworms,  wax  worms,  maggots  and 
minnows.  As  time  passes  after  stocking,  I usually  steer 

away  from  unnatural  baits  and  stick  to  the  natural  Cold  temperatures  in  the  deepest  parts  of  lakes  often  let  motiy 
baits  that  look  more  like  the  forage  the  trout  teed  on.  trout  hold  over  through  the  summer  months,  provided  there  is 

an  ample  amount  of  food. 


Tackle,  bait 
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FALL  TACTICS  FOR  HIGH-WATER  RIVER 


SMALLMOUTH  BASS 

■ ■ 1 photos  bv  the  author 


During  early  fall,  when  the  likelihood  of  hurricane-driven 
rains  befalls  the  Keystone  State,  the  odds  of  having  to  deal 
with  ott-color  river  water  rises.  Rivers  are  dynamic  en- 
vironments, constantly  changing.  Consistently  success- 
tul  river  smallmouth  anglers  tend  to  be  a versatile  bunch, 
ready  to  roll  with  whatever  punch  nature  throws  at  them. 
Even  subtle  day-to-day  changes  affect  bass  behavior.  More 
radical  events  such  as  signihcantly  higher  flows  and  dirty 
water  have  a more  profound  effect.  Understanding  how 
river  bass  react  to  this  situation,  and  what  hshing  tactics  to 
use,  can  increase  your  odds  for  enjoying  good  river  small- 
mouth bass  hshing  during  this  transitional  period. 

Maxims 

Though  no  two  scenarios  are  exactly  alike,  there  are  sev- 
eral general  ideas  that  apply  to  high,  dirty  water  situations. 

Rapid,  dramatic  change  is  bad.  Rivers  quickly  rise 
when  deluged  with  the  widespread  rain  common  with 
major  fall  weather  systems.  lumps  of  4 to  5 feet  can  occur 
overnight  on  rivers  like  the  Allegheny.  In  such  cases,  it’s 


wise  to  wait  a couple  of  days  for  the  hsh  to  become  accli- 
mated to  the  new  environment.  The  bite  will  pick  up  after 
conditions  stabilize.  Furthermore,  don’t  boat  in  unsafe, 
questionable  conditions. 

If  you  can  be  on  the  river  during  the  initial  stage  of  a less 
dramatic  river  rise,  you  can  have  some  great  action.  The 
rain’s  cooling  effect,  coupled  with  some  stain  to  what  had 
been  clear  conditions,  often  gives  bass  an  activity  boost.  Ex- 
pect hsh  to  move  into  shallow  water  and  be  aggressive. 

When  rivers  rise  from  low  to  normal  flows,  the  general 
movement  is  from  spots  out  in  main  river  areas  to  the  banks 
and  islands,  where  the  hsh  can  escape  the  increased  current. 

Whereas  low,  clear  water  often  calls  for  more  sub- 
tle, hnesse-style  presentations,  louder,  flashier  offering 
are  often  the  way  to  go  when  things  cloud  up. 

Expect  to  deal  with  added  debris.  Higher  flows  always 
wash  wood  into  the  river.  During  the  fall,  when  die  offs  of 
submerged  vegetation  like  eelgrass,  milfoil  and  pondweed 
occur,  this  becomes  a major  part  of  the  mix.  Of  course, 
later  in  the  fall  downed  foliage  is  an  issue. 
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Patterns 

Island  and  grass  pattern.  Islands  are  a major  component 
in  the  diversity  of  river  systems.  During  the  spring,  back- 
channel  areas  often  provide  the  kind  of  protected  habitat 
that  creates  excellent  spawning  areas.  And  during  the  fall 
when  a rise  of  a couple  of  feet  pushes  river  levels  up  into 
the  grass  and  willows  of  such  islands,  numbers  of  bass 
move  into  the  newly  accessible  cover. 

Bass  location  in  rivers  is  always  closely  tied  to  current. 
When  dealing  with  islands,  finding  smallies  often  means 
locating  the  quiet  pockets  where  fish  can  rest  without  ex- 
pending excess  energy.  Shorelines  of  islands  tend  to  have 
faint  irregularities  that  create  such  niches.  Finding  the 
sweet  spots  is  usually  a matter  of  fishing  the  entire  island 
shore.  And  you’ll  want  to  remember  these  spots  for  the 
next  high-water  event. 

Typically  the  upstream  edge  of  an  island  will  feature 
a point  that  tapers  into  the  river.  This  point  deflects  the 
current.  Expect  the  first  quiet  water  to  be  just  below  this 
point.  Start  a drift  by  tucking  into  this  area.  Then  slowly 
proceed  downriver,  pitching  casts  up  to  the  island’s  edge. 
From  a distance  it’s  difficult  to  read  the  current  along  the 
island  edge.  But  when  you  are  fishing  along  it,  the  slow 
pockets  will  be  much  more  apparent.  1 like  to  keep  the 
boat  a short  cast’s  length  from  the  edge.  Pinpoint  casts  are 
important,  because  the  fish  will  often  be  in  very  shallow 
water — a foot  or  less — and  within  a foot  or  two  of  shore. 

Water  temperatures  will  be  in  the  60s  and  falling  through 
the  50s  as  the  fall  season  makes  its  annual  progression. 
Such  water  temperatures,  coupled  with  this  situation,  are 
well-suited  for  soft  stickbaits  and  spinnerbaits. 

My  first  choice  is  usually  a fluke-style  stickbait  in  a hot 
color  such  as  bubblegum  or  chartreuse  (bubblegum  is  of- 
ten a good  pattern  in  clear  water  as  well).  I like  the  stick- 
bait  to  have  lots  of  motion,  so  I start  off  by  nose-hooking  it 
with  either  a size  1 offset  worm  hook  or  a size  2 drop-shot 
hook.  Nose  hooking  the  stickbait  allows  it  to  pendulum, 
giving  it  more  action.  If  the  bass  seem  to  prefer  less  action, 
I rig  it  Tex-posed  with  a number  3/0  light-wire,  wide-gap 
worm  hook. 

A 4-  or  5-inch  Senko-style  stickbait  is  also  a good  choice 
for  pitching  island  shore  edge.  Regardless  of  stickbait  style, 
most  hits  will  happen  within  a few  feet  of  shore.  Don’t 
bother  fishing  the  bait  back  to  the  boat — once  it  hits  the 
faster  water,  wind  it  in  and  recast. 

Spinnerbaits  create  another  top  action  for  working  an 
island  area.  Hot  colors  like  fluorescent  orange,  with  big 
willow  leaf  blades,  score  well  with  smallies  that  are  up  in 
the  grass. 

If  you  can  reach  both  sides  of  an  island,  be  sure  to  fish 
both  of  them.  Often  one  side  or  the  other  will  have  the 
“right  stuff,”  current-wise,  for  that  particular  day. 

Slackwater,  oti-the-bank  smallies.  During  the  summer, 
when  water  temperatures  are  in  the  70s  and  levels  lead  to- 


ward the  low  side,  a large  portion  of  river  smallies  can  be 
found  out  in  mid-river  areas.  They’ll  use  boulders,  chan- 
nel edges  and  rock  ledges  for  cover.  When  the  water  cools 
and  levels  rise,  the  fish  leave  such  areas.  A portion  of  them 
will  find  what  they  are  looking  for  along  main  bank  areas. 

Just  as  island  edges  have  irregularities  that  create  calm 
pockets,  the  same  is  true  along  main  bank  areas.  Some  are 
understated,  others  are  much  more  obvious. 

Rivers  are  comprised  of  a sequence  of  riffles,  runs  and 
pools.  During  the  early  part  of  the  fall,  when  water  tem- 
peratures are  still  warm,  expect  some  bass  still  to  be  relat- 
ing to  riffle  areas  that  held  them  in  the  summer.  Bank-side 
rocks  and  ledges  will  collect  smallies  driven  from  the  riffle 
proper.  As  water  temperatures  drop  into  the  low  60s,  an- 
ticipate finding  more  bass  off  of  the  slow  pools  and  mod- 
erate-current runs. 

Obvious  structure  that  creates  slow  ne.xt-to-the-bank 
current  levels  includes  large  points  and  gravel  bars  that  de- 
flect the  river’s  main  current.  Depending  on  the  specific 
spot,  as  well  as  the 

Keeping  an  Eye 
on  the  River 


river  level,  such 
places  usually  fea- 
ture eddies,  where 
a backwash  occurs 
where  the  current 
runs  up  along 
the  bank.  In  the 
fall  smallies  tend 
to  avoid  the  ac- 
tual eddy  part  of 
this  area,  though 
walleyes,  pike  and 
muskies  often 
stack  in  there.  The 
bass  spot  is  right 
up  on  the  bank, 
where  the  current 
again  begins  flow- 
ing downstream. 

You  will  find 
less  apparent  bank 
spots  in  conjunc- 
tion with  river 
runs.  Small  turns 
in  the  shoreline, 
often  featuring 
rock  and  boulder 
areas,  create  hold- 
ing water  when  the 
water  level  rises. 

An  assortment 
of  presentation 
options  work  well 
for  banks  holding 


Web  sites  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  and  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS) 
make  it  possible  to  keep  abreast 
not  only  of  what’s  happening,  but 
also  of  what’s  in  store  for  your  fa- 
vorite river. 

The  USGS  operates  flow  gaug- 
es on  all  rivers  and  most  major 
streams.  Most  rivers  have  mul- 
tiple gauge  sites.  Visit  http://wa- 
terdata.usgs.gov/ nwis/rt  to  view 
a map  of  such  gauges.  Data  pro- 
vided includes  real-time  flows  in 
both  gauge  height  level  and  flow 
rate  (in  cubic  feet  per  second). 

The  National  Weather  Ser- 
vice uses  USGS  information  on 
its  web  site  www.erh.noaa.gov. 
Scroll  to  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
then  click  on  the  appropriate  link 
for  your  area  under  the  heading 
“Eastern  Region  River  Forecast 
Center.”  From  there  it’s  a simple 
matter  to  navigate  to  the  river(s) 
of  your  interest.  A wealth  of  data 
is  provided,  including  current 
river  level  as  well  as  recent  histo- 
ry. This  site  provides  much  of  the 
same  information  as  the  USGS 
site,  plus  a forecast. — JK. 
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smallies.  My  first  two 
options  are  Senko-style 
soft  stickbaits  and  tube 

jigs- 

When  bass  are  feeding 
down  a tube  jig  is  about 
the  best  offering.  Keep 
the  jighead  on  the  light 
side — 1/8- or  3/ 16-ounce 
to  minimize  hang-ups. 
Two-tone  tubes,  with 
a light-colored  under- 
belly, provide  a contrast 
that  seems  to  make  the 
bait  more  visible  some 
days.  Scented  tubes,  and 
pretty  much  everything 
made  these  days  is  scent- 
ed, likely  helps.  It  also 
pays  to  experiment  with 
spray-on  dyes  that  add 
additional  color  contrast 
and  scent. 


Crankbaits  are  especially  effective  along  lengthy  bank  sections 
adjacent  to  tail-oiit  sections  of  major  river  holes. 


When  bass  are  feeding 
up,  they’ll  often  ignore 
a bottom-bouncing  jig. 
A Senko-style  stickbait 
passing  along  above  them 
will  often  trigger  such 
fish.  While  1 fish  these 
sinking  worms  weight- 
lessly  during  the  sum- 
mer, in  the  cooler  water 
it  pays  to  add  a 1/16-  or 
1/8-ounce  bullet  sinker 
to  hasten  its  descent. 

If  there’s  not  too 
much  floating  grass  in 
the  water,  another  great 
option  is  a diving  crank- 
bait.  I find  crankbaits 
especially  effective  along 
lengthy  bank  sections 
adjacent  to  tail-out  sec- 
tions of  major  river 
holes.  Cast  the  crank- 
bait  next  to  the  shore, 
anticipating  the  strike 
within  the  first  few  feet  of  the  bank.  Patterns  like 
firetiger,  yellow  perch  and  crayfish  are  good  picks 
for  diving  crankbaits. 

Consider  boat  control  in  this  tactic.  Fish  these 
bank  areas  as  the  craft  slips  along  with  the  current. 

Clear,  incoming  creeks.  When  river  levels  rise 
dramatically,  one  of  the  first  places  to  make  con- 
tact after  things  have  settled  down  is  in  and  near 
incoming  creeks.  Such  creeks  clear  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  river  proper. 

At  the  river  mouth  itself,  bass  will  often  relate 
to  the  mud  line  formed  by  the  two  flows.  The 
best  spots  will  feature  a rockbar  downriver  of  the 
creek  mouth,  which  lessens  the  flow  and  provides 
a structure  for  the  bass  to  hold  next  to. 

This  is  a great  spot  to  drag  out  the  anchor.  Spike 
the  boat  a cast’s  length  above  the  rock  bar.  Cast 
crankbaits  or  spinnerbaits  out  toward  the  bar, 
along  the  bar  to  swing  and  flutter  over  the  struc- 
ture as  you  retrieve  them  back  to  the  boat.  Experi- 
ment with  various  anchor  sets  because  each  will 
alter  the  angle  of  the  presentation.  Often  there  is  a 
prime  spot  where  the  angle  is  just  right. 

If  there  is  enough  water  present,  you  can  often 
idle  up  larger  creeks  a short  distance  and  enjoy  the 
much  clearer  water  there.  This  is  a good  option 
when  the  river  proper  looks  like  chocolate  milk.  O 


Understanding  how  river  bass  react  to  day-to-day  changes  in  water 
conditions,  and  what  fishing  tactics  to  use,  can  increase  your  odds 
for  enjoying  good  river  smallmouth  bass  fishing  during  the  early  fall. 
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by  Vic  Attardo 

When  it  comes  to  fall  trout  fishing  in  the  Keystone  State, 
the  trees  are  often  as  important  as  the  trout.  Sycamores, 
maples  and  all  the  other  beautiful  hardwoods  dropping 
leaves  in  the  post-color  season  can  really  gum  up  the  wa- 
ters. Layered  like  paper  mache  in  tailouts,  rocky  riffles 
and  along  shores,  what  was  once  a stunning  seasonal  show 
becomes  an  angler’s  pain  in  the  neck,  even  though  all  that 
organic  material  is  important  in  returning  nutrients  to 
the  system. 

Knowing  that  leaves  can  cause  vegetative  gridlock,  I use 
several  strategies  to  deal  with  the  situation.  Either  I fish 
before  leaf  drop,  wait  until  strong  rains  wash  the  conges- 
tion away,  visit  streams  and  rivers  in  evergreen  country 
where  hardwoods  don’t  dominate,  or  just  get  ticked  off  by 
each  leafy  tassel  on  my  fly.  In  truth,  I do  all  of  the  above, 
and  except  for  that  10-day  to  two-week  period  when  leaves 
are  falling  like  hotdog  wrappers  at  a Phillies  game,  and  it’s 
practically  impossible  to  fish,  I do  what  every  other  late- 
season  trout  angler  must  do — put  up  with  the  conditions. 

In  the  fall,  fly  anglers  deal  with  leaf  drop  because  many 
trout-appealing  insects  are  also  in  the  air.  Caddises  are 
a major  attraction  in  the  season,  as  are  mayflies  such  as 
Slate  Drakes  and  Blue- Winged  Olives  (BWOs).  There  are 
also  good  opportunities  for  terrestrials,  particularly  grass- 
hoppers and  ants,  and  you  can’t  beat  a good  beetle  crash 
after  a steady  rain. 


photos  by  the  author 

Several  streams  and  rivers  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  state 
offer  some,  or  all,  of  these  opportunities  yet  still  give  me  a 
chance  to  avoid  the  worst  of  the  leafy  traffic  jam.  Here  are 
a few  of  my  favorites. 

West  Branch  Delaware  River 

Large  waters  can  be  good  to  fish  after  the  leaves  settle 
because  the  flow  is  a powerful  flush.  Case  in  point  is  the 
West  Branch  Delaware  River  from  the  Pennsylvania  border 
downstream  to  Hancock. 

There’s  no  question  that  the  West  Branch  is  preeminent 
trout  water.  But  in  the  fall  it  has  a major  advantage  over 
the  equally  great  main  stem.  The  West  Branch  is  popu- 
lated mainly  by  brown  trout,  which  tend  to  remain  in  the 
river  all  year  while  the  main  stem’s  strong  rainbow  trout 
population  is  on  the  move.  To  put  it  another  way.  West 
Branch  browns  are  a more  captive  audience  than  the  rain- 
bows, which  migrate  to  and  from  cool  water  or  to  spawn- 
ing tributaries. 

Fall  hatches  on  the  West  Branch  are  also  often  diverse 
and  prolific.  Tricos  last  through  the  middle  of  October  as 
do  Slate  Drakes  {Isonychia  bicolor),  October  caddises  (Py- 
cnosyche)  and  Little  Blue-Winged  Olives  [Accntrella  tur- 
bida  ).  However,  the  great  unknown  mayfly  is  the  “He-Be” 
(now  known  as  Leucroaita  bcbe),  which  starts  in  mid-Iulv 
and  runs  until  mid-October. 
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tnnp-Ph'bi  CIS  Unit 


1.  West  Branch  Delaware  River,  Wayne  County 

2.  Tohyhanna  Creek,  Monroe,  Carbon,  Wayne  counties 

3.  McMichaels  Creek,  Monroe  County 

4.  Hay  Creek,  Berks  County 

If  you  visit  some  By  shops  along  the  river,  you’ll  see 
“Little  Sulphurs”  posted  on  their  update  boards.  However, 
Sulphurs  they  are  not.  Hebe  look  like  sulphurs  but  their 
wings  are  mottled  with  dark-gray  veins,  while  Sulphurs 
and  even  Blue-Winged  Olives,  another  species  Hebes  are 
confused  with,  have  solid-grey  wings.  Be  ready  for  this  size 
1 8 fly  and  you’ll  have  a ball. 

A sizable  chunk  of  the  lower  West  Branch  is  in  the  hands 
of  outhtters,  but  there’s  a long  stretch  downstream  Irom  the 
Pennsylvania  border  that  has  good  access.  State  Game  Land 
(SGL  299)  has  two  parking  areas,  and  once  on  the  river  you 
can  wade  a long  way.  The  Commission’s  Balls  Eddy  and 
Shehawken  accesses  also  put  an  angler  on  good  stretches. 

Tobyhanna  Creek 

Located  in  the  Pocono’s  evergreen  country,  Tobyhanna 
certainly  isn’t  devoid  of  fallen  hardwood  leaves,  but  it  isn’t 
as  bad  as  many  other  streams.  This  mid-size  stream  has 
small  pools  that  I can  work  in  all  but  the  worst  leaf-drop- 
ping time. 

Tobyhanna  Creek  is  both  a stocked  stream  and  a wild 
trout  stream.  In  the  upper  lands  of  SGL  127  you  can  catch 
beautifully  colored  brook  trout  and  browns  that  were 
stream-bred.  Downstream  in  the  special  regulation  sec- 
tion, stocked  trout  vastly  dominate  the  scene.  The  water  is 


typically  thinner  and  narrower  in  the  wild  trout  area  and 
deeper  and  wider  in  the  stocked  zone. 

Tannin  Tobyhanna  Creek  has  some  fall  hatches,  though 
not  heavy,  and  I generally  prefer  to  work  the  wild  section 
with  attractor  dry  flies.  Rarely  have  1 found  the  trout  so 
selective  that  they  would  not  take  a Stimulator  or  Royal 
Wulff  while  they  were  rising  for  something  else.  The  up- 
per area  is  braided  and  very  narrow  and  not  a good  stream 
to  work  high-sticking  a nymph.  However,  it’s  great  up- 
stream dry-lly  water. 

Good  nymphing  water  can  be  found  in  a section  of  the 
stream  that  is  stocked  in  the  fall.  This  stretch  runs  from 
Still  Swamp  Run  downstream  to  the  PPL  bridge  in  SGL 
1 27  and  is  scheduled  for  stocking  in  October.  Several  deep 
bends  make  nymphing  effective. 

Though  posted  signs  are  a major  feature  on  many  Po- 
cono  streams,  access  is  excellent  to  many  miles  of  Toby- 
hanna Creek.  Route  423  between  1-380  and  Route  940 
provide  stream-reaching  trails  from  many  state  game 
lands  parking  areas  along  the  road. 

McMichaels  Creek 

A large  watershed  won’t  only  dump  a lot  of  gluey  leaves 
onto  a stream,  but  it  can  also  scrub  it  free  in  a few  days.  It 
all  depends  on  the  amount  of  rain  the  flow  receives.  If  the 
stream  also  has  good  access,  like  McMichaels  Creek,  I’m 
willing  to  look  it  over  during  the  fall,  hoping  to  find  areas 
that  are  free  of  tassels. 
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I have  only  been  fishing  McMichaels  Creek  in  Monroe 
County  for  a few  seasons,  but  each  time  I have  it’s  been  re- 
warding. A portion  of  McMichaels  is  stocked  in  the  fall,  and 
this  stretch  contains  more  evergreens  than  hardwoods. 

The  fall-stocked  section  starts  at  the  Glenbrook  Road 
bridge  and  continues  downstream  to  the  confluence  with 
Brodhead  Creek,  which  will  also  be  stocked  in  October. 

McMichaels  Creek  is  a low-gradient  stream  averaging 
30  to  45  feet  across.  In  certain  areas  it  contains  large  boul- 
ders that  create  deep,  trout-holding  pools.  After  the  fall 
stocking.  I’ve  seen  black  caddises  and  tan  caddises  as  well 
as  midges  and  some  BWOs.  Black  caddises  are  an  impor- 
tant species  on  this  stream.  Tie  them  with  a black  body 
and  dark-tan  wings  with  a black  shuck. 

Because  this  stream  has  some  width,  I like  to  camou- 
flage myself  against  a tree  bank  and  high-stick  through  the 
runs  using  a size  18  nymph  made  of  thin,  green  wire,  a 
peacock  collar  and  a tungsten  beadhead. 

Access  to  McMichaels  Creek  is  courtesy  of  Stroud  Town- 
ship with  a good  public  park  and  intermittent  road  park- 
ing east  of  the  Glenbrook  golf  course. 


example  is  Hay  Creek  at  Birdsboro  between  Reading  and 
Pottstown.  It  also  helps  if  the  small  stream  is  stocked  in 
the  fall,  as  Hay  Creek  will  be  in  October. 

A few  years  ago,  this  high-gradient  stream  was  hit  hard 
by  flooding.  A powerful  storm  washed  away  bridges,  de- 
molished the  edges  of  rural  roads  and  piled  trees  into  the 
creek’s  nooks  and  crannies.  Somehow  a solid  population 
of  wild  brown  trout  managed  to  survive  in  the  upper  zone 
while  most  of  the  middle  section  became  inaccessible  to  all 
but  anglers  on  foot. 

Commission  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  (WCO) 
John  Sabaitis  showed  me  how  anglers  can  park  at  a gate 
near  Rock  Hollow  Road  and  then  hoof  it  along  a closed 
road  between  the  gate  and  the  quarry  downstream.  He 
pointed  out  how  the  old  road  was  so  severely  damaged 
that  a two-lane  blacktop  became  barely  a one-laner.  Still, 
he  noted,  the  stream  is  fishable  and  full  of  trout,  both  wild 
and  stocked. 

This  middle  section  of  Hay  Creek,  upstream  of  the 
Birdsboro  industrial  zone,  is  mostly  narrow  pocket  water 
often  situated  deep  in  an  imposing  ravine.  Downstream 

from  the  quarry.  Hay  Creek  flat- 
tens out,  but  it’s  still  full  of  cur- 
rent-breaking  rocks,  which  can 
hold  piles  of  fallen  foliage. 

Hay  Creek  has  some  rich  insect 
activity  in  the  fall,  most  notably 
late-season  caddises  and  midges. 
In  addition,  stoneflies  can  rise  on 
warmer  days.  Because  pocket  wa- 
ter abounds  on  the  middle  section 
of  Hay  Creek,  I prefer  to  work 
upstream  with  attractor  dries  in- 
stead of  showing  my  face  along 
this  narrow  water  while  nymph- 
ing.  The  closer  one  gets  to  the 
Birdsboro  quarry,  and  below  it, 
the  more  nymphing  opportuni- 
ties open  up. 

The  fall-stocked  section  of  Hay 
Creek  starts  near  White  Bear  Road 
bridge  and  continues  around  the 
quarry  into  the  municipal  park 
in  Birdsboro. 

To  reach  the  middle  section  of 
Hay  Creek  from  Birdsboro,  take 
Douglas  Street,  which  becomes 
Calico  Street,  and  follow  this  road  to  Rock  Hollow  Road 
near  Scarletts  Mill.  O 

To  avoid  the  worst  of  the  leafy  traffic  jam,  fish  before 
the  leaves  drop,  wait  until  strong  rains  wash  the  leaves 
away,  and  visit  streams  and  rivers  that  are  not  in  areas 
dominated  by  hardwood  trees. 


Hay  Creek 

Small  streams  are  often  better  to  fish  in 
the  fall — particularly  their  upper  stretch- 
es— because  the  narrow  water  doesn’t 
hold  the  number  of  dropped  leaves  that 
a big  stream  seems  to  magnetize.  A good 
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by  Dari  Black 
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Topwater 


A September  day  of  bass  fishing  almost  a quarter  a century 
ago  was  one  I’ll  never  forget.  Bob  Hornstrom  and  I were 
on  Conneaut  Lake,  Crawford  County.  Although  mainly 
green,  a few  trees  were  showing  a hint  of  autumn  color. 
The  sky  was  solid  overcast,  but  air  temperatures  were 
warm.  A gentle  breeze  created  the  slightest  ripple  on  the 
surface.  An  intermittent  mist  fell  on  us,  but  not  enough  to 
bother  putting  on  a rain  suit. 

Several  days  before,  Hornstrom  had  experienced  a 
particularly  good  topwater  bite.  When  he  told  me  about 
the  3-  to  5-pound  lar- 
gemouths  and  small- 
mouths  he’d  caught,  I 
knew  we  had  to  get  back 
out  to  the  lake  as  soon 
as  possible — even  if  it 
meant  playing  hooky 
from  work. 

Bob  and  I knew  the 
weedbed  configurations 
on  928-acre  Conneaut 
like  our  own  backyards. 

Largemouth  bass  were 
blowing  up  on  weedy 
points  that  had  quick 
access  to  deep  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  active 
smallmouths  were  shal- 
lower, running  the  inside 
weedlines  and  the  voids  in  weedbed  flats.  The  sporadic 
vegetation  voids  were  the  result  of  cobble  or  hard-sand 
bottoms.  Acting  as  a freeway,  the  gravel-bottom  channels 
brought  smallies  from  deep  water  beyond  the  weedbeds  to 
the  inside  weedline  where  they  were  feeding  on  recently 
arrived  minnow  schools. 

It  had  already  been  an  incredible  day  of  catching  big 
bass  when  we  finally  arrived  at  a particular  spot  on  Black- 
bird Point.  Although  unable  to  actually  see  the  gravel  al- 
ley that  ran  from  a dropoff  to  the  sandy  flat  between  the 
shoreline  and  the  inside  weedline,  we  knew  exactly  where 
it  was  based  on  previous  triangulation  line-ups. 

“This  is  where  that  BIG  smallmouth  blew  up  on  my 
Spook  two  days  ago,”  Hornstrom  whispered.  “He  complete- 
ly missed  my  bait,  but  I could  not  get  him  to  bite  again.” 

“How  big  did  you  say  it  was?”  I queried,  knowing  well 
his  previous  response. 

“I  didn’t.  I told  you.  I’m  not  saying  how  big  I think  it 
may  have  been  because  no  one  will  believe  me.” 

“Probably  not  much  chance  of  that  fish  being  here  again 
today.  But  maybe  one  of  its  kin  is  handy.  Go  ahead,  take 
the  first  cast.” 

Hornstrom  fired  his  Zara  Spook  straight  down  the  alley. 
He  waited  for  the  ripples  of  the  splashdown  to  stop  and 
then  began  a walking-the-dog  retrieve.  Perhaps  4 feet  into 


the  retrieve,  a whirlpool  opened  up  under  the  Spook.  The 
plug  disappeared.  My  heart  began  beating  rapidly. 

With  nerves  of  steel,  Hornstrom  refrained  from  set- 
ting the  hook  because  he  could  not  feel  weight  on  the  line. 
Suddenly  the  plug  reappeared,  and  Bob  automatically 
kept  snapping  the  rod  tip  to  maintain  the  side-to-side 
walking  retrieve. 

The  Spook  had  proceeded  maybe  3 more  feet  when  a 
large  wake  suddenly  charged  it  from  behind  and  water  ex- 
ploded in  every  direction.  This  time  Hornstrom  obviously 

felt  weight  as  he  swung 
his  6-foot  casting  rod 
upward  in  a hefty  hook- 
set.  The  spray  hadn’t 
settled  when  a massive 
brown  fish  rose  partway 
from  the  water  only  to 
collapse  on  its  side. 

Out  of  the  corner  of 
my  eye,  I looked  to  Bob. 
I read  his  face  as  aston- 
ishment and  sheer  pan- 
ic as  he  held  tight  to  his 
rod.  I attempted  to  say 
something,  but  could 
not  get  the  words  out. 

Seconds  later,  the 
smallmouth  rose  again. 
This  time  more  of  the 
body  made  it  out  of  the  water,  but  the  brown  bass  was  so 
heavy  it  simply  could  not  clear  the  surface.  It  appeared  to 
tail-walk  in  slow  motion,  shaking  its  head  back  and  forth. 
When  it  crashed  back  to  the  surface,  Hornstrom’s  line  went 
slack.  The  plug  lay  on  the  surface. 

We  turned  to  one  another  with  jaws  hanging  low,  and  I 
asked,  “How  big?” 

“Biggest  I’ve  ever  seen,”  sighed  Hornstrom.  “You’re  a 
witness.  I would  guess  easily  over  8 pounds.” 

“Yea,  easily  over  8 pounds.” 

With  that  kind  of  experience,  it’s  easy  to  see  why  I’m 
hooked  on  topwater  fishing  in  the  fall. 

Topwater  today 

Today’s  bass  bait  market  is  strongly  driven  by  lures  used 
successfully  on  the  tournament  scene.  Topwater  baits  are 
rarely  used  any  longer  by  competitive  anglers  for  several 
reasons,  including  lower  ratio  of  hookups  compared  to 
those  of  other  lures  as  well  as  the  timing  of  topwater  bites. 
As  a result,  many  recreational  fishermen  new  to  the  sport 
seem  to  overlook  surface  bait  possibilities. 

That’s  too  bad.  lust  because  the  new  breed  of  tourna- 
ment anglers  don’t  rely  on  topwater  baits  doesn’t  mean 
these  lures  should  be  shunned.  There’s  little  doubt  of  the 
exhilaration  experienced  by  an  angler  when  a bass  rises  to 


Dog-walking  baits  are  among  the  most  effective  for  fall  fishing. 
These  baits  require  practice  to  work  them  properly, 
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the  occasion.  Whether  the  strike  is  a miss  or  solid  hook- 
up, the  excitement  is  still  there. 

With  regard  to  timing,  the  topwater  bite  has  greater 
restrictions  than  many  other  baits.  In  the  spring,  water 
temperatures  need  to  be  close  to  60  degrees  before  bass 
consider  coming  to  the  surface  for  a lure.  Realistically  dur- 
ing the  summer,  the  window  of  opportunity  for  topwater 
fishing  is  early  morning — unless  certain  other  conditions 
fall  into  place.  But  with  the  arrival  of  fall,  that  picture 
changes  dramatically. 

By  September  in  Pennsylvania,  the  water  temperature  is 
beginning  to  cool  noticeably.  Certain  baitfish  species  that 
spent  the  summer  offshore  are  now  moving  to  the  shal- 
lows, with  bass  following  close  behind.  Given  the  presence 
of  preyfish  schools  in  shallow  water  and  a surface  condi- 
tion conducive  to  working  baits,  the  topwater  bite  can  last 
all  day  long. 

Two  Pennsylvania  residents  traveling  the  national  bass 
tournament  tours  always  return  home  in  time  for  the  fall 
topwater  bite.  Dave  Lefebre  of  Union  City,  Erie  County, 
and  Paul  Hirosky  of  Guys  Mills,  Crawford  County,  rarely 
pick  up  a topwater  lure  during  the  tour  events  around  the 
county.  But  come  September 
and  October,  even  into  early  No- 
vember, they  get  giddy  with  the 
opportunity  to  fish  the  surface. 

While  anglers  in  southern 
states  relate  fall’s  improved  fish- 
ing to  gizzard  shad  movement  up 
the  creek  arms,  Lefebre  says  that 
shad  aren’t  the  only  schooling 
baitfish  to  go  shallow  in  north- 
ern waters.  He  points  to  various 
shiner  and  minnow  species  that 
move  shallow.  Small  young-of- 
the-year  yellow  perch  can  also 
be  found  in  the  shallows  at  this 
time,  and  those  are  a prime  tar- 
get of  smallmouth  bass. 

If  the  natural  lake  or  reser- 
voir you  routinely  fish  doesn’t 
have  gizzard  shad,  don’t  be  con- 
cerned. There  are  other  preyfish 
moving  toward  the  banks  to  cre- 
ate a shallow-water  bite.  Top- 
water  baits  kick  into  high  gear 
when  water  temperatures  drop 
to  the  mid-60s  and  last  until  the 
water  temperature  dips  below 
50  degrees. 

Starting  sometime  in  Septem- 
ber on  our  natural  lakes,  prey 
and  predator  numbers  increase 
on  weedy  flats,  inside  weedline 


edges,  around  docks,  shallow  gravel  beds,  and  rocky  out- 
croppings, at  both  inflowing  and  outflowing  creeks.  On 
Pennsylvania’s  small  and  moderate-size  reservoirs,  the 
bait  with  bass  in  pursuit  will  move  up  creek  arms  if  avail- 
able. Otherwise  check  out  submerged  wood  or  rock  cover 
on  shallow  flats  and  in  coves,  plus  bridge  pilings,  riprap 
and  retaining  walls  around  marinas. 

Lures 

There  are  many  topwater  lures  to  choose.  Hirosky  and 
Lefebre,  like  most  hardcore  topwater  aficionados,  use  baits 
that  make  considerable  commotion  on  the  surface.  Big- 
ger, louder  and  splashier  are  their  recommendations  for 
fall  topwater. 

Walking  Baits.  Walking  baits  are  cigar-shaped  plugs. 
If  you  were  to  cast  one  out  and  simply  wind  it  back  in,  it 
would  do  nothing.  Walking  baits  require  the  angler  to  im- 
part the  action  by  rod  manipulation  (see  the  sidebar).  The 
back-and-forth  sashaying  of  the  bait  is  called  “walking  the 
dog,”  and  it’s  one  of  most  effective  bass  triggering  actions 
ever.  The  walking  rhythm  apparently  suggests  to  bass  that 
a preyfish  is  struggling  on  the  surface,  trying  to  swim  one 

way  and  then  the  other. 

The  Zara  Spook  is  the  oldest 
walking  bait,  made  famous  by 
Charlie  Campbell  in  the  early 
days  of  bass  tournaments  in  Mis- 
souri. Lures  with  similar  action 
include  the  Rebel  Jumpin’  Min- 
now, Lucky  Craft  Sammy,  XCali- 
bur  Jimmy  and  RapaJa  Skitter 
Walk.  A 6-foot  baitcasting  outfit 
with  10-  to  15-pound-test  line  is 
recommended.  As  with  all  top- 
water  rods,  the  rod  tip  should 
have  some  flex,  but  it  shouldn’t 
be  too  soft. 

This  lure  style  is  without  ques- 
tion my  favorite,  in  part  because 
I’ve  taken  many  good-size  large- 
mouths  and  smallmouths  with 
one.  But  hooking  and  holding 
fish  on  it  can  be  a challenge. 
Making  sure  the  hooks  are  su- 
per sharp  is  one  step  to  increase 
hookups.  As  with  all  topwater 
lures,  be  sure  to  wait  until  you 
detect  weight  on  the  line  before 
setting  the  hook. 

Another  tip  is  to  include  a 
teaser  just  inches  in  front  of  the 
lure  using  a 3-way  swivel  and 
two  leaders.  One  6-inch  leader 
goes  to  the  teaser  and  a slightly 


A splash  or  spitting  popper  is  another  popular  fall 
topwater,  for  both  largenionth  and  smallmouth. 
While  requiring  a cadence  to  make  it  work  right, 
this  bait  is  not  difficult  to  master. 
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Prop  baits  have  a big  following  in  some  areas.  They  may  be  fished  in 
several  different  ways. 


longer  lead  goes  to  the  walking  bait.  The  teaser 
may  be  a feather  treble  or  a 3-inch  grub  rigged 
on  an  offset  worm  hook.  This  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a very  small  baitfish  trying  to  escape  a 
small  predator.  The  fun  really  begins  when  you 
hook  one  bass  on  the  teaser  and  another  on  the 
main  plug! 

Splash  or  Spitting  Baits.  Some  anglers  may 
call  them  “chuggers.”  But  spitting  or  splash 
baits  offer  a distinctively  different  type  of  ac- 
tion from  older  clunky  chuggers.  Splash  baits 
are  worked  quickly  across  the  surface  so  that 
they  “spit”  or  “splash”  water  forward  from  the 
concave  face.  Lighter  in  weight  than  walking 
baits,  some  anglers  fish  them  on  spinning  tack- 
le. Again  the  objective  is  to  create  the  illusion 
of  a fleeing  baitfish. 

The  spitting  bait  developed  from  modifications  done 
to  discontinued  Pop  Rs  in  the  early  days  of  tournament 
fishing.  When  Zell  Rowland  won  a tournament  with  one, 
Heddon  reintroduced  the  bait  with  the  necessary  modi- 
fications. Today  there  are  many  spitting  poppers  on  the 
market,  including  Storm  Chug  Bug,  Lucky  Craft  G-Splash, 
Rapala  Skitter  Pop  and  XCalibur  Zell  Pop. 

Prop  Baits.  This  is  an  old  design  that  continues  to  catch 
fish  by  imitating  an  injured  preyfish.  Some  lures  have  pro- 
pellers both  front  and  rear,  while  others  have  only  an  aft 
prop.  Propeller  baits  are  easier  to  fish  than  walking  baits 
or  spitting  baits  because  a specific  cadence  isn’t  required. 
It  takes  practice  to  get  the  right  rhythm  down  with  walk- 
ing and  spitting  baits,  but  not  so  with  prop  baits. 

Anglers  tend  to  use  one  of  three  different  tactics:  (1) 
constant  retrieve  with  an  occasional  pause,  (2)  a hard- 
swishing  pull  followed  by  a pause;  or  (3)  short  finesse 
twitches  to  tease  reluctant  bass  into  striking. 

Typical  models  in  this  group  include  the  Smithwick 
Devil’s  Horse,  Rapala  Skitter  Prop,  Heddon  Torpedo  and 
Luhr  lensen  Johnny  Rattl’r. 

Buzzbaits.  Some  may  question  the  inclusion  of  buzz- 
baits  as  a fall  topwater  selection,  but  only  if  you  have  never 
fished  a buzzer  in  the  fall.  Regarded  as  a strong  summer 
bait  presentation,  buzzbaits  draw  even  more  vicious  strikes 
as  the  water  temperature  dips  slightly.  Many  serious  buzz- 
bait  anglers  have  stories  about  catching  bass  on  one  while 
the  year’s  first  snow  is  blowing  about.  The  point  is  simple: 
buzzbaits  aren’t  just  a warm-weather  lure. 

Unlike  the  topwater  baits  mentioned  previously,  hardly 
anyone  had  a clue  what  a buzzer  was  until  Rick  Clunn  won 
a tournament  (in  Indiana,  as  I recall)  with  a locally  made 
buzzbait.  Today,  practically  every  hard  lure  manufacturer 
offers  one  or  more  styles  of  buzzbaits. 

In  selecting  a buzzbait,  make  sure  it  has  a quality,  sharp 
hook,  and  a free-spinning  blade.  I like  a model  with  an 
extended  hook  shank,  therefore  avoiding  the  need  for  a 


stinger  hook  for  short-striking  bass.  Although  the  tech- 
nique always  involves  constant  winding  to  keep  the  blades 
churning,  you  will  have  to  adjust  the  retrieve  speed  until 
the  bass  tell  you  how  they  want  it. 

I’m  particularly  fond  of  buzzbaits  in  the  fall  for  river 
smallmouth  bass.  Until  the  bass  begin  leaving  the  fast 
water  for  winter  holes,  a buzzer  reigns  supreme  for  cover- 
ing territory  and  catching  active  smallmouths.  On  lakes, 
anglers  use  them  for  both  largemouths  and  smallmouths. 
But  beware  fishing  buzzers  on  waters  with  muskies — the 
toothy  critters  love  to  eat  them,  too.O 

Walk-the-Dog  Cadence 

“Left,  right,  left,  right.”  That’s  what  a walking  bait 
should  do.  But  getting  it  to  perform  properly  isn’t  as 
automatic  as  calling  out  the  cadence.  The  art  to  making 
a bait  sashay  on  the  surface  requires  synchronizing  the 
rod  snap  and  reeling. 

A few  anglers  work  it  with  the  rod  tip  high.  I can’t  do 
that.  I keep  the  rod  tip  down,  close  to  the  water.  Begin 
slowly,  with  a downward  snap  of  the  tip  and  an  imme- 
diate return  to  the  start  angle.  This  will  turn  the  bait 
either  right  or  left.  Don’t  have  the  rod  angle  so  low  that 
you  dip  it  in  the  water. 

Then  snap  the  rod  tip  down  and  return  it  again.  The 
bait  will  turn  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  without  any 
noticeable  forward  movement. 

To  make  the  bait  move  forward,  you  need  to  turn  the 
reel  handle  a quarter-turn  to  a half-turn  between  each 
snap — while  still  allowing  enough  slack  in  the  line  to  let 
the  bait  turn  left  and  then  right. 

Now  you  can  experiment  a bit  more  to  find  out  how 
the  bass  want  it.  Slightly  slower,  longer  pulls  (instead 
of  a snap)  make  the  bait  glide  left  and  right.  Shorter, 
rapid-fire  snaps  make  the  bait  turn  quickly  and  throw 
water.  But  don’t  forget  to  turn  the  reel  handle  to  take  up 
the  excess  slack. — DB. 
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by  Marcus  Schneck  photos  by  the  author 


Sure,  your  family  can  pop  by  the  bait  shop  on  the  way 
to  the  lake  or  river.  There’s  even  a bit  of  fun  for  the  kids  in 
those  big  tanks  of  minnows  and  refrigeration  units  packed 
with  a half-dozen  different  types  of  worms  and  grubs.  You 
can  even  get  your  bait  from  one  of  those  truly  amazing  au- 
tomatic bait  dispensers  that  look  surprisingly  like  food  dis- 
pensing machines  in  some  hospital  cafeterias.  Bait  sources 
are  easy  and  not  entirely  without  their  own  mystique. 

However,  nothing  comes  close  to  gathering  your  own 
bait,  right  in  the  backyard,  or  in  a nearby  stream  or  pond, 
as  a family.  Suddenly  you  have  two  family  adventures  in 
place  of  what  would  have  been  just  one  fishing  trek. 

Catching  fish  on  bait  you  personally  collected  can  also 
bring  a more  meaningful  air  to  the  angling  experience  for 
the  kids.  With  some  thought  and  explanation,  it  can  pro- 
vide glimpses  into  the  natural  workings  of  the  food  chain. 

Lessons  in  fishing  regulations  are  also  at  hand.  Many 
species  simply  may  not  be  taken  as  bait,  and  others  may  be 
taken  only  within  limits. 

Nightcrawlers  are  the  first  bait-gathering  experience  for 
many  kids.  Some  rainy  evening,  just  after  dark,  the  fam- 
ily will  head  into  the  backyard,  can  or  cup  in  one  hand, 
flashlight  in  the  other.  The  over-sized  worms  will  be  partly 
exposed  at  surface  holes  to  their  subterranean  tunnels.  A 
quick  grab,  followed  by  some  firm,  but  careful,  upward 
pressure,  will  add  another  crawler  to  the  stash  in  mate- 
rial ranging  from  commercial  worm  medium  to  common 
garden  soil. 

Grubs,  which  look  like  smaller,  shorter,  paler  worms, 
are  another  easy-to-find  backyard  bait.  Nearly  any  old  log 
or  tree  trunk  will  have  some  hiding  in  its  moist,  rotting 
wood.  Tear  it  apart  and  collect  the  grubs. 

Crickets  and  grasshoppers  often  are  the  next  step  in  the 
development  of  a backyard  bait-gatherer.  Both  are  found 
in  nearly  every  backyard,  particularly  backyards  with 
weedy  areas. 

Crickets  generally  are  found  under  flat  objects,  like  cin- 
derblocks  and  boards  that  have  been  lying  on  the  ground 
tor  at  least  a few  weeks,  or  along  the  exterior  edges  of  build- 
ing foundations.  They  are  hoppers,  but  they’re  generally 
slow  and  land  close  enough  to  make  them  easy  targets. 

Grasshoppers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  strong  hoppers 
with  the  ability  to  fly  short  distances.  Butterfly  nets  and 
the  energy  of  youth  are  invaluable  in  chasing  them  down 
where  they  land.  In  addition,  they’re  cold-blooded  critters. 


so  they’re  fairly 
sluggish  in  the 
early  morning, 
as  they  cling  to 
plant  stems. 

Many  large, 
non-stinging, 
non  - biting 
insects  can  be 
used  similarly 
to  grasshoppers  and  crickets,  which  traditionally  are  fished 
as  a surface  bait,  either  impaled  on  the  hook  or  tied  to  it 
with  fine  wire.  Cicadas,  for  example,  aren’t  a steady  source 
year  after  year,  but  they  are  eagerly  anticipated  in  their 
emergence  every  so  many  years  by  the  angling  community. 

Local  streams  and  ponds  add  additional  adventure  to 
the  bait-gathering  experience.  A seine  net,  with  floats 
along  one  edge  and  weights  along  the  opposite  edge,  and 
tied  to  hand-poles  on  the  remaining  two  edges,  is  a won- 
derful device  for  exploring  the  life  in  wadable  waters.  One 
of  the  party  holds  the  extended  net,  weighted-edge  down 
to  close  off  bottom  escapes,  while  the  others  wade  toward 
the  net  through  a few  feet  of  the  stream  or  pond,  kicking 
over  rocks  and  disturbing  the  vegetation. 

The  object  of  the  exercise  is  to  drive  minnows,  crayfish, 
mudbugs  (dragonfly  nymphs),  tadpoles  and  the  like  into 
the  net.  In  moving  water,  the  most  productive  plan  is  for 
those  trying  to  push  the  critters  to  move  downstream  to- 
ward the  outstretched  net. 

While  most  terrestrial  insects  generally  can  be  collected 
without  restriction,  aquatic  critters  have  some  protections 
under  fishing  regulations. 

Consult  the  2008  PA  Fishing  Summary  for  more  details 
on  baitfish  and  fishbait. 

Frogs  and  tadpoles,  except  those  listed  as  threatened, 
endangered  or  with  a zero  possession  limit,  may  also  be 
gathered  and  used  as  bait  July  1 through  October  31  in 
small  numbers.  However,  amphibians  in  general  are  hav- 
ing a very  difficult  time  in  today’s  environmentally  de- 
graded world  and  maybe  we  can  give  the  frogs  and  tad- 
poles a break. 

But  even  without  frogs  and  tadpoles,  which  admittedly 
can  be  a blast  to  catch  and  experience  up  close,  there’s  an 
incredible  adventure  waiting  just  outside  for  the  family 
that  gathers  bait  together.  O 
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inners 


The  Pennsylvania  winners 
of  the  2008  State-Fish  Art 
Contest  are: 

Q Donald  Boiler  ^ 

Grades  4-6 

Q Allis  Polohonki  ^ 

Grades  7-9 


Q Amanda  Jo  Shigle  ^ 

Grades  10-12 

All  the  winners  of  the 
2008  State-Fish  Art  Con- 
test were  featured  in  an 
enormous  art  display  last 
July  at  Minnesota’s  Mall  of 
America,  in  Bloomington, 
during  the  State-Fish  Art 
Expo.  Included  were  the 
works  of  the  three  Penn- 
sylvania winners,  and  an 
awards  ceremony  honored 
all  of  them. 

Wildlife  Forever  is  a 
non-profit  multi-species 
conservation  organization 
dedicated  to  preserving 


America’s  wildlife  heritage. 
Pennsylvania  is  a partner 
agency  in  the  contest. 

The  State-Fish  Art  Con- 
test requires  students  in 
grades  4 through  12  to  de- 
pict any  official  state  fish 
and  provide  an  essay  on 
that  fish’s  characteristics. 


behavior,  habitat  or  efforts 
to  conserve  it.  Pennsylva- 
nia’s official  state  fish  is  the 
brook  trout. 

Contest  rules  and  regu- 
lations appear  in  this  issue 
on  page  25,  and  an  entry 
form  on  page  26.  The  win- 
ning artists’  works  can  be 


viewed  on  the  Commis- 
sion’s web  site,  www.fish. 
state.pa.us.  Winning  art- 
work from  Pennsylvania 
and  from  other  states  can 
be  seen  on  Wildlife  Forev- 
er’s contest  site,  wwn\^state- 
fishart.com.  O 
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HOW  TO  ENTER: 

CompLeted  portfolios  must  be  post- 
marked by  March  31  of  each  year. 

Portfolios  must  include: 

□ A completed  entry  form. 

□ Artwork  of  any  state  fish. 

□ One-page  composition  about 
any  state  fish,  its  habitat,  behavior  or 
efforts  to  conserve  it.  The  composition  must 
include  the  student's  name  and  address. 

□ Entry  forms  are  also  available  by  calling  toll-free  1-877- 
FISHART  (877-347-4278).  Please  allow  two  weeks  by  mail. 
Entry  forms  will  not  be  accepted  by  email.  Please  download 
or  print  the  entry  form  at  www.statefishart.com  and  send 
via  regular  mail. 

□ Entry  forms  must  be  completed,  signed  by  a parent  or 
guardian  and  glued  to  the  back  of  the  original  artwork. 

□ Completed  entries  should  be  mailed  to: 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest 
2700  Freeway  Blvd.  #1000 
Brooklyn  Center,  MN  55430 

RULES  & REGULATIONS: 

• The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  open  to  children  in  grades 
four  through  twelve  attending  public,  private  or  home- 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Only  one  entry  per  child  will 
be  accepted. 

• Portfolios  will  be  judged  on  the  quality  of  the  artwork. 

• The  artwork  must  call  attention  to  any  officially  desig- 
nated state  fish.  PA's  official  state  fish  is  the  brook  trout. 
The  fish  must  be  depicted  in  its  natural  habitat.  Information 
about  each  state  fish  is  available  at  www.statefishart.com. 

• All  artwork  must  be  the  contestant's  original,  hand-done 
creation.  Photographs  and  computer-generated  artwork  will 
not  be  accepted. 

• All  artwork  must  be  8.5"xll"  and  horizontal,  without  a 
mat,  frame,  cover  sheet  or  border.  Art  techniques  may 
include  scratchboard,  pointillism,  chalk,  charcoal,  dry  brush, 
watercolor,  crosshatch,  lead,  collage,  linoleum  printing  or 
crayon.  Please  note:  If  contestants  use  chalk,  charcoal  or 
lead,  they  should  seal  the  artwork  with  an  adhesive. 

• All  artwork  must  not  exceed  1/4-inch  in  total  thickness. 

• No  lettering,  signatures  or  initials  may  appear  on  the 
front  of  the  design.  Any  artwork  with  such  identifying 
characteristics  will  be  disqualified  and  eliminated  from  the 
competition. 

• Completed  portfolios  must  include  a typed  composition 
or  theme  paper  not  to  exceed  one  page  in  length.  Compo- 
sitions should  relate  specifically  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  state  fish,  its  habitat,  behavior  or  efforts  to  conserve  it. 
The  composition  must  include  the  student's  name  and 
address. 

The  "Art  of  Conservation"  Stamp  Award 

Each  year.  Wildlife  Forever  will  select  one  design  from 
all  the  entries  for  an  interesting,  useful  and  attractive  fish 
stamp.  Criteria  for  selection  of  the  award  follows: 

• All  rules,  regulations  and  deadlines  of  the  State-Fish 
Art  Contest  apply. 


• The  state  fish  should  be 
the  dominant  feature  of  the 

design  and  the  habitat  must 
be  appropriate  for  your 
species  and  state. 

• Designs  may  include 
fishing-related  items. 

• Keep  the  design  simple. 
The  image  will  be  reduced  to  create 

a stamp. 

• Color  will  be  given  priority  over  black  and  white. 

• Do  not  make  the  design  look  like  a stamp.  No  numbers 
or  design  elements  are  allowed. 

PRIZES: 

• All  contestants  will  receive  a certificate  of  participation. 

• Three  winners  from  each  state  will  be  selected  on  May 
1 — one  winner  per  grade  group  (4-6th,  7-9th,  10-12th)  for 
a total  of  150  winners  (50  states  x 3 winners  = 150). 

• All  winning  designs  will  be  displayed  at  the  State-Fish 
Art  Expo  in  the  summer. 

• All  winning  designs  will  be  online  at 

www.statefishart.com. 

• Visit  "Prizes"  at  www.statefishart.com  to  catch  the 
latest  information  about  prizes  for  the  Wildlife  Forever 
State-Fish  Art  Contest. 

THE  FINE  PRINT: 

• The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  not  open  to  the  immediate 
relatives  of  Wildlife  Forever  employees  or  participating 
sponsors. 

• It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  inform  Wildlife 
Forever  of  any  change  of  address. 

Wildlife  Forever: 

• Has  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  any  State-Fish  Art 
contestant  without  compensation. 

Retains  ownership  of  all  artwork  entered  in  the  contest. 
In  order  to  promote  the  Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art 
Contest,  products  such  as  posters,  prints,  T-shirts,  etc.,  may 
be  produced  from  winning  artwork.  Any  money  realized  from 
the  sale  or  licensing  of  the  artwork  will  be  used  to  support 
the  contest,  wildlife  conservation  and  education  initia- 
tives. The  winning  artists  must  provide  autographs  without 
charge  to  Wildlife  Forever. 

• Will  return  all  other  entries  upon  request  after  August 
31  of  the  contest  year,  if  the  student  provides  a self- 
addressed  10"xl3"  envelope. 

• Reserves  the  right  to  destroy  unclaimed  entries  after 
one  year. 

• Will  not  insure  entries  it  receives  or  be  responsible  for 
loss  or  damage  of  the  entries. 


PA's  State  Fish  -Brook  Trout 


^ S>2009 

, 

Aircontea/ 


WILDLIFE  FOREVER  STATE-FISH 
ART  CONTEST  ENTRY  FORM 


Important  for  Teachers: 

If  part  of  a classroom  project,  please  fill  out  teacher  and  school 
information  before  duplicating  and  distributing  to  students.  Duplicate  and  glue  to  back  of  artwork. 

Entries  addressed  to:  Entry  Deadline:  Must  be  postmarked  by  March  31,  2009 

Wildlife  Forever,  State-Fish  Art  Contest  Winner  Announced:  Spring  2009 

2700  Freeway  Blvd.  #1000 
Brooklyn  Center,  MN  55430 


Grade 

□ 4/^  □ □ 6*'' 

□ 7^*"  □ 8^*^  □ 9^*^ 

□ 10‘^  □ 11*'^  □ 12‘^ 

Check  one; 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Contestant 

Please  print  or  type 

Home  Address 

Last  Name 

First  Name 

Birthdate 

Street  or  PO  Box 

Telephone 

City 

( ) 

State 

( ) 

Zip 

Art  Entry  Title 

Home 

Parent  Daytime 

Essay  Title 
Fish  Species 
Art  Medium  Used 


School  and  Teacher  Information: 


Teacher's  Name  > ^ 

School  Phone 

Name  of  School  

Street  Address  

City/State/Zip  


I hereby  certify  that  this  is  my  original  work  and  that  it  is  not  a copy  of  published  photographs,  magazines,  book  illustrations  or  other  materials  protected  by  copyright  laws. 
I understand  that  Wildlife  Forever  and  other  sponsors  are  not  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  to  my  artwork  and/or  composition.  I grant  exclusive  right  to  Wildlife  Forever  and 
its  designees  to  utilize  my  artwork  and/or  composition  for  reproduction  and  promotional  purposes  and  to  display  my  art.  Also,  I agree  that  my  artwork  and/or  composition 
may  be  used,  altered  or  published  as  they  see  fit  without  compensation  to  me  . 


Signature  of  Student 


Date 


Signature  of  Parent,  Guardian  or  Teacher  Date 

Entry  questions,  call  toll-free  1-877-FISHART. 

Artwork  must  be  8.5"  x 11"  HORIZONTAL  and  no  more  than  1/4-inch  thick.  Do  not  mat  or  frame. 

Do  not  have  lettering  or  borders  on  the  front.  Visit  www.statefishart.com  for  full  list  of  entry  guidelines. 
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The  Copper  John  is  a productive  and 
easy-to-tie  nymph.  It  sinks  rapidly 
even  without  adding  weight.  First 
made  by  innovative  fly-tier  John  Barr 
of  Boulder,  CO,  the  Copper  John 
has  become  a mainstay  with  fly-tiers 
worldwide.  John  originally  designed 
this  nymph  as  a lead  fly  for  a tandem 
rig.  He  thought  it  would  act  as  an 
attractor-type  pattern,  tempting  trout 
to  follow  the  fly  and  hit  the  point  fly. 
It  has  evolved  into  a dynamite  pattern 
fished  singly  or  in  combination  with 
other  flies. 

Like  any  popular  fly,  the  Copper 
John  has  many  variations.  Many  of 
these  differences  focus  on  the  type  of 
thorax  for  the  fly,  or  whether  or  not  to 
add  weight.  Some  patterns  call  for  a 
Flashabou  covering  over  the  peacock 
thorax.  Others  call  for  several  turns 
of  lead  to  add  weight  to  the  fly.  If  you 
do  this,  make  only  about  three  or  four 
turns  of  .005  or  .010  lead  to  the  body, 
and  shove  it  into  the  wide  opening  of 
the  bead. 

Body  colors  include  copper,  char- 
treuse, red  and  olive.  Use  a small-di- 
ameter copper  wire.  Any  wire  that  has 
too  large  a diameter  will  be  difficult  to 
work  with.  Leave  some  space  between 
the  winds  of  copper. 

Try  5-second  brush-on  nail  glue 
instead  of  30-minute  epoxy.  It’s  more 
convenient  and  dries  quicker.  You  can 
purchase  this  nail  glue  at  your  local 
drug  store.  O 


The  Copper  John 

Hook:  Size  10  to  16  standard-length 
nymph  hook. 

Thread:  Black  6/0  to  8/0. 

Bead:  Gold-plated  brass  1/8-inch 

with  tapered  hole. 

Tail:  Dark-brown  goose  biots. 
Hackle:  Brown  hen  hackle. 

Body:  Small-diameter  copper,  red  or 
chartreuse  wire. 

Thorax:  Fine  gold  Mylar  over  pea- 
cock. 


• Tie  in  the  fine  copper  wire  and 
wind  the  wire  toward  the  eye,  ending 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the 
shank.  I leave  room  between  the  winds. 
Tie  off  and  twist  off  the  excess  wire. 


O*  Tie  in  some  brown  hen  hackle  on 
either  side.  Cut  off  the  hackle  butts 
and  whip  finish. 


1 • Pinch  down  the  barb  and  slide 
the  bead  onto  the  hook.  Optional: 
Make  three  to  five  wraps  of  .005  or 
.010  lead  behind  the  bead  and  slide  the 
wraps  up  the  shank  into  the  large  hole 
in  the  back  of  the  bead.  Secure  the 
back  of  the  lead  wraps  with  the  tying 
thread.  Tie  in  the  dark-brown  goose 
biots  for  the  tail.  Tie  in  on  the  either 
side  at  the  bend,  and  cut  off  the  butts. 


Jt  Tie  in  several  strands  of  Mylar 
where  the  body  ends.  Then  tie  in  a 
peacock  herl  and  wrap  it  several  times 
at  the  thorax.  Cut  off  the  excess  herl. 


Pull  the  Mylar  up  and  over  the 
wound  peacock  herl  and  tie  it  down  in 
front.  Cut  off  the  excess. 


5*  Apply  a generous  amount  of 
30-minute  epoxy  or  5-second  brush-on 
nail  glue  on  top  of  the  thorax  and  let 
it  dry. 
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Fishing  the  Copper  John 

by  Carl  Haensel 


Fishing  a fast  run  on  a Pennsylvania  trout  stream  of- 
fers great  opportunities  to  catch  a dandy  trout.  A 
nymph  that  gets  down  quickly,  offers  some  flash,  and 
does  a good  job  representing  a tasty  food  item  is  just 
the  ticket  to  catch  flsh  in  fast  water.  The  Copper  John 
is  often  just  the  right  fly  in  this  situation. 

Created  by  well-known  fly  designer  John  Barr  of 
CO,  this  fly  not  only  is 
good  in  western  rivers, 
hut  it  has  also  produced 
fish  in  just  about  every 
location  that  it’s  been 
cast.  To  take  advantage 
of  its  advantages,  you 
have  to  fish  it  well.  It 
often  doesn’t  need  any 
additional  weight  get  it 
down  to  the  fish,  which 
can  make  a multiple  fly 
rig  much  easier  to  flsh. 

Fishing  this  fly  in  fast 
water  is  a great  way  to 
start  using  it.  Try  using  it  as  the  lead  fly  in  a two-  or 
three-fly  combination  rig.  The  weight  of  the  fly  will 
help  get  it  down  fast,  and  the  flash  of  this  particular 
pattern  is  more  likely  to  catch  fish  successfully  in  water 
where  the  fish  have  less  time  to  analyze  the  fly. 

This  pattern  is  shaped  like  a large  clinging  mayfly  or 
small  stonefly.  Jts  two  goose  biot  tails  look  just  like  the 
tails  ot  a stonefly.  Anglers  can  tie  or  buy  Copper  Johns 
in  a wide  range  of  colors  that  can  imitate  most  of  the 
hues  of  small  stoneflies  and  mayflies.  Fish  this  pattern 
on  a dead  drift,  and  swing  it  up  at  the  end  of  your  drift, 
as  you  would  fish  other  nymphs.  Even  with  a heavy 
fly  such  as  this,  make  sure  to  use  enough  weight  to  get 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  run.  Nymphs  floating  two 
feet  over  a trout’s  head  in  fast  water  are  rarely  effective. 

This  fly  also  can  be  an  effective  still-water  pattern. 
Try  fishing  it  in  a count-down  method.  Then  use  a 
varied  retrieve  until  you  find  a style  that  starts  to  hook 
fish.  If  you’ve  not  done  it  before,  cast  your  fly  out  and 
count  slowly  until  you  l)egin  your  retrieve.  If  you’re 
successful,  you  can  replicate  the  same  cast  again.  If 
you  don’t  get  anything,  try  a longer  count  to  get  your 
fl  Neper. 


Some  fly  anglers  like  to  use  a sink-tip  fly  line 
with  this  technique  to  keep  the  fly  consistently  at 
a deeper  level  in  the  water.  Different  retrieves  that 
you  can  try  include  a rolled  hand  retrieve,  which  in- 
volves twisting  the  line  around  your  hand  to  create 
a consistent  style,  or  a pull-jerk  retrieve.  I’ve  caught 
many  fish  on  nymphs  using  the  pull-jerk.  After 

your  countdown,  strip 
the  fly  line  in  as  slowly 
as  you  can  bear,  with- 
out snagging  the  fly  on 
the  bottom.  As  your 
stripping  hand  nears 
your  reel,  make  a sharp 
jerk  with  your  wrist 
toward  your  body. 
Then  begin  your  slow 
strip  again.  This  mim- 
ics the  locomotion  of 
many  different  insects. 
If  you  want  to  observe 
an  insect  that  uses  this 
type  of  movement  exclusively,  catch  some  dragonfly 
nymphs.  Place  them  in  water  in  the  bottom  of  a 
bucket  and  watch  them  scoot  along.  Their  “jet  pro- 
pulsion” system  of  movement  is  a great  example  of 
the  kind  of  action  you  want  to  achieve  in  the  pull- 
jerk  retrieve  style. 

Wherever  you  travel,  bring  a few  Copper  Johns 
along.  Fly  anglers  heading  up  to  Erie  to  fish  for 
steelhead  should  note  that  the  Copper  John  makes 
an  excellent  steelhead  fly.  A large  size  10  excels  as  a 
lead  fly  in  a two-fly  rig,  with  the  second  fly  a small 
egg  pattern  or  similar  diminutive  fly.  Try  tying  it 
with  a wide  variety  of  colors  of  copper  to  hook  up 
with  steelhead  in  differing  water  conditions.  Small- 
er sizes  will  also  work  for  steelhead  when  the  water 
is  low  and  clear.  Just  remember  to  use  a heavy  wire 
hook  on  smaller  flies  that  you’ll  be  casting  to  big 
fish.  There’s  nothing  more  frustrating  that  hooking 
a nice  steelhead  and  then  having  your  hook  straight- 
ened. In  other  locations  anglers  have  caught  carp, 
panfish  and  even  bonefish  in  tropical  saltwater  loca- 
tions on  the  Copper  John.  You  never  know  what 
might  be  nextlO 


A nice  brown  trout  caught  on  a Copper  John. 
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REFLECTING  ON  THE  WATER 

Autumn  Fishing  Adventure 


by  Ron  Kuhn 


Autumn  is  that  transition  between  the  warm-weather  fish- 
ing exploits  of  outdoorsmen  and  the  cold  depths  of  the 
void  titled  winter.  Days  of  fishing  in  short  sleeves  and 
shorts  make  way  for  days  of  wearing  the  local  favorite, 
the  chamois,  and  long  pants.  Jack  toils  to  prepare  for  his 
winter  orders  while  trying  not  to  miss 
one  of  his  favorite  times  of  year  when 
the  leaves  of  green  turn  to  leaves  of 
many  shades  of  man’s  true  best  y 

friend,  fire.  As  the  year  moves 
toward  its  ending.  Jack  pauses  ‘ 

to  think  about  the  events  of  the 
season  both  for  work  and  play, 
the  fish  that  he  and  his  fam- 
ily tricked,  and  the  fish  that  he 
helped  others  fool. 

The  season  was  not  entirely 
lost  by  the  fish,  a musky  on  the 
Allegheny  refused  even  to  en- 
tertain the  thought  of  biting, 
let  alone  being  hooked,  only 
to  wave  its  tail  as  it  dived  to 
the  depths. 

Jack  packaged  some 
jigs  and  jig  heads  for 

shipment  out  of  the  state,  and  he  could  think  only  of 
maple  leaves  on  the  water’s  surface  and  the  brook  trout 
surfacing  between  the  floating  daubs  of  natural  color  to 
take  one  of  his  hand-tied  flies  made  from  the  waterfowl 
and  the  buck  he  had  harvested  last  fall.  Jack  sat  at  his  desk 
in  the  building  where  he  operates  his  tackle  business  and 
reminisced  over  every  fall  that  he  could  remember,  the 
fishing,  family,  happenings  in  his  life  such  as  babies,  pets 
and  jobs.  Jack  vowed  to  himself  to  spend  as  much  quality 
time  with  his  kids  and  this  weekend  was  no  exception. 

As  he  pored  over  maps  of  Pennsylvania,  he  felt  drawn  to 
the  Northcentral  part  of  the  state,  call  it  tradition  or  just 
call  it  a comfort  zone.  Potter,  Lycoming  and  Tioga  coun- 
ties have  always  felt  like  home  to  Jack,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  trout  fishing  in  the  fall.  The  kids  would  be  able 
to  leave  school  a little  after  three  o’clock,  so  he  figured  he 
would  be  able  to  make  it  up  to  Potter  County  by  seven  that 
Friday  evening. 

Toward  dark  Jack  pulled  into  the  campground  at  Cher- 
ry Springs  State  Park,  one  of  the  “darkest”  areas  in  Penn- 


illustrations  by  the  author 

sylvania — dark  because  of  the  coutryside’s  remoteness, 
and  a popular  spot  for  stargazing.  As  they  drove  to  their 
campsite,  several  deer  crossed  in  front  of  the  headlights 
of  the  older  model  van.  Jack  decided 
that  since  it  would  be  just  him  and 
?■  Ethan  that  they  would  sleep  in  the 

^ van  on  an  air  mattress.  Within 

minutes  of  getting  the  air  mat- 
tress inflated  and  the  sheets  and 
cover  made  up,  Ethan  was  asleep. 

Jack  stood  outside  of  the  van 
gazing  up  at  the  starlit  sky  as 
the  wind  stirred  the 
tops  of  the  trees. 
Thoughts  of  all 
the  different  trees 
that  surrounded 
the  countryside  went 
through  Jack’s  mind  as 
he  thought  of  Ethan  cast- 
ing onto  the  water  with  his  fly 

: rod,  leaves  drifting  to  the  surface 

all  around  him. 

The  next  morning  Jack  awoke  to  the  sight  of  a light 
frost  on  the  windshield.  After  moving  about  a little,  Ethan 
awoke  as  his  dad  was  pulling  on  his  boots.  “Good  morn- 
ing!” Jack  announced  as  Ethan  struggled  to  get  to  his  boots. 
“Good  morning,”  Ethan  replied  half-heartedly.  Jack  set  up 
the  propane  cook  stove  and  made  some  eggs,  sausage  and  a 
small  pot  of  coffee.  While  eating.  Jack  told  Ethan  about  the 
stargazing  that  occurs  throughout  the  year  in  the  Cherry 
Springs  area. 

“Why  do  they  come  clear  up  here?”  Ethan  asked  as  he 
shoveled  eggs  into  his  mouth.  “This  is  one  of  the  darkest 
areas  in  the  state.  There  is  little  light  pollution,  so  you  can 
see  the  stars  more  clearly  here.” 

After  breakfast.  Jack  cleaned  the  dishes  and  packed  the 
stove  back  in  the  van.  Jack  waved  to  the  park  ranger  as 
they  pulled  out  of  the  campground. 

Jack  decided  to  fish  Pine  Creek  above  Galeton,  a small 
town  that  the  stream  flows  through  before  it  heads  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Grand  Ganyon.  As  they  drove  through 
Galeton,  they  detoured  around  the  lake  to  get  to  Route  6. 
The  town  seemed  as  if  it  hadn’t  changed  much  since  Jack 
traveled  through  there  as  a young  boy. 
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As  the  sun  came  up  over  the  mountain,  Ethan 
cast  amongst  the  leaves  as  they  made  their  way 
downstream.  Jack  sat  on  the  bank  in  his  chest 
waders,  tying  on  a size  16  Light  Cahill  as  the  dry,  al- 
ready brown  sycamore  leaves  rustled  at  the  stream’s 
edge.  A smallmouth  no  larger  than  Ethan’s  hand 
sucked  down  his  small  terrestrial,  pulling  his  line 
through  the  barrage  of  leaves  that  dotted  the 
water’s  surface.  Jack  smiled  as  he  watched 
the  young  boy  release  the  fish.  A king- 
fisher called  as  it  darted  among  the 
small  trees  along  the  stream. 

Jack  worked  his  way  up- 
stream from  his  son,  eye- 
ing every  pocket  tor 
a possible  lair  for  a 
hefty  brown  or 
brook.  Jack  cast  to 
a spot  that  he  liked 
several  times  before 
a mid-sized  holdover  rain- 
bow took  the  fiy.  Jack  proceeded 
to  perform  this  task  several  more  times  as  he 
worked  his  way  upstream. 

Ethan  sneaked  around  to  try  some  of  the  pools  up- 
stream before  his  dad  got  to  them.  Jack  smiled  as  he  saw 
his  son  pull  a nice  brown  from  the  pool  above.  Toward 
lunchtime  Jack  sat  on  the  water’s  edge  trying  to  name  the 
tree  of  every  leaf  that  passed  in  front  of  him. 

Three  generations  of  anglers  worked  their  way  down- 
stream toward  Jack  and  Ethan.  “Jdello,”  the  middle-aged 
man  with  black  hair  said  as  the  three  came  to  a stop.  “Did 
you  guys  see  the  bear?”  He  asked  as  Ethan  scanned  the  sur- 
rounding woods.  “No,  was  there  one  around  this  morn- 


ing?” Jack  asked.  “Yep,  an  old  sow  was  working  the 
forest  floor  for  acorns  about  a half-mile  upstream 
this  morning.” 

Jack  talked  to  the  fisherman  for 
quite  awhile  as  Ethan  rested  on  the 
bank,  still  watching  for  bear.  After 
some  time.  Jack  and  the  oldest  fisherman  be- 
gan speaking  in  a language  that  Ethan  had  never 
heard.  Jack  smiled  and  ran  his  hand  across  the  top 
of  Ethan’s  head.  “This  gentleman  was  in  Ger- 
many in  World 
War  II.  He 
was  a trans- 
lator.” Jack 
had  spo- 
ken only  what 
he  could  remember  from  high 
school  German  class. 

Recently  retired,  the  middle-aged 
man  had  decided  to  take  his  father  and 
' son  fishing  around  Pennsylvania  that 

summer  and  would  finish  up  fishing  for  stripers  on 
Ghesapeake  Bay  in  late  October.  Jack  and  Ethan  shook 
hands  with  the  three  and  thanked  the  eldest  for  his  service 
to  our  country  and  then  began  to  make  their  way  back  to 
the  van. 

After  eating  at  one  of  the  local  restaurants  in  Galeton, 
Jack  decided  to  drive  around  the  area  a little  to  visit  tackle 
shops  and  promote  his  business.  Dinnertime  found  the  fa- 
ther and  son  back  at  Gherry  Springs.  They  sat  at  the  picnic 
table  as  several  of  the  trout  they  caught  broiled  in  butter 
and  seasonings  and  potatoes.  The  wind  rustled  through 
the  forest  canopy  as  Ethan  continued  to  look  for  the  bear. 
Jack  started  a campfire  with  some  wood  he  had  bought 
from  a local  because  of  the  invasive  beetle  warnings. 

The  fire  sent  the  scent  of  smoke  into  the  forest 
canopy,  and  Jack  and  Ethan  gazed  up  into 
the  sky  at  the  stars.  The  black  bear 
that  had  been  wandering 
around  the  PA  wilds 
would  soon  be 
full  of  acorns  and 
ready  for  a winter 
of  slumber.  The 
clutches  of  winter 
would  soon  begin  to 
freeze  the  streams  and 
lakes,  making  way  for  ice 
fishermen  in  pursuit  of  the  great 
northern  pike. 

Jack  and  Ethan  decided  to  move  their  bedding 
out  under  the  stars  that  evening.  Jack  drifted  off  to  sleep 
as  Ethan  gazed  at  the  stars,  curled  up  close  to  his  dad,  still 
wondering  where  the  bear  was  in  the  forest.  O 
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Best  Fishing  and  Boating  in  PA  State  Parks 


Little  Buffalo 

hy  Kelly  Houghton  State  Park 


Little  Buffalo  State  Park,  located  on 
923  acres  of  Perry  County,  has  been 
attracting  visitors  for  centuries.  Little 
Buffalo  Creek,  after  which  the  park  is 
named,  attracted  both  Native  Ameri- 
cans visiting  the  creek  on  hunting 
trips,  as  well  as  farmers  and  merchants 
who  actively  farmed  the  land  until  the 
1960s.  Today,  over  300,000  people  each 
year  continue  to  meet  at  Little  Buffalo 
for  fantastic  fishing  and  an  extensive 
selection  of  unique  outdoor  activities. 

Little  Buffalo’s  88-acre  Holman 
Lake  has  built  the  reputation  of  being 
a great  warmwater  fishery  because  of 


its  wide  variety  and  good  numbers  of 
fish.  Families  especially  favor  the  lake 
because  of  the  large  panfish  popula- 
tion. Since  the  western  end  of  the  lake 
is  very  shallow  and  predominately 
under  3 feet,  it  heats  up  quickly  after 
ice-out  in  the  spring,  and  bluegills  and 
crappies  are  commonly  pulled  from 
the  water.  As  the  lake  warms,  the  pan- 
fish disperse  and  you  can  find  them 
almost  anywhere  and  in  every  season. 
There’s  also  a great  yellow  perch  popu- 
lation, but  finding  them  can  be  tricky. 
Waxworms,  small  minnows  and  tube 
jigs  are  the  baits  of  choice  for  panfish. 


Bass  anglers  also  do  well  on  Hol- 
man Lake,  which  is  designated  as  a 
“Big  Bass  Lake”  by  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.  Big  Bass  regulations 
restrict  anglers  to  a limit  of  four  bass 
that  must  each  be  over  13  inches. 

According  to  leff  Woleslagle,  Little 
Buffalo  State  Park’s  environmental 
education  specialist,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  (DCNR),  bass  fish- 
ing in  the  fall  can  be  amazing. 

“1  have  seen  some  real  lunkers  in 
my  time  here  including  a couple  of 
8-pounders,”  said  Woleslagle.  The 


(article  continued  on  page  34) 
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lake  also  has  a lot  of  bass  in  the  12-  to 
14-inch  range  that  are  exciting  to  catch 
on  light  tackle.  Good  water  c]uality  and 
habitat  are  responsible  for  the  fantastic 
numbers  of  bass  and  the  hotspots  that 
are  well  dispersed  in  the  lake,  which 
has  a maximum  depth  of  35  feet. 

In  addition  to  panhsh  and  bass,  the 
Commission  stocks  good  numbers  of 
tiger  muskies  each  fall.  A small  but 
very  dedicated  group  of  anglers  tar- 
gets these  muskies. 

“Some  real  brutes  have  been  pulled 
out,”  said  Woleslagle. 

Trout  hshing  is  also  popular,  and 
the  lake  is  stocked  inseason  with  adult 
brown  trout  and  rainbow  trout.  A 
small  population  of  smallmouth  bass 
can  also  be  found  in  the  lake,  as  well  as 
bullhead  catfish,  which  can  be  caught 
by  the  main  boat  launch  at  night.  An- 
glers can  obtain  a free  lake  structure 
map  at  the  park  office. 

Although  most  of  the  shoreline, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dam  breast, 
is  open  and  accessible  to  great  shore 
angling,  the  lake  also  has  boating  op- 
portunities. Little  Buffalo  State  Park 
permits  only  electric-powered  and 
non-powered  boats,  which  may  be 
launched  at  one  of  the  state  park’s  two 
public  launches.  The  main  launch  is 
located  near  the  dam  and  east  day-use 
area.  The  second  is  on  the  southwest- 
ern shore  near  the  main  picnic  area. 

For  visitors  staying  overnight  who 
wish  to  store  a boat,  the  park  offers 
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a large  extra  parking  area  near  the 
campground.  For  locals  or  those  who 
consider  Holman  Lake  to  be  their 
favorite  angling  location,  60  private 
mooring  spots  are  available  for  a fee 
from  April  1 to  Nov.  1.  There  is  a wait- 
ing list  for  these  spots.  The  best  way 
to  get  on  the  list  is  to  phone  or  stop 
by  the  park  office.  If  you  don’t  own 
a boat,  a boat  rental  is  located  next  to 
the  swimming  pool.  It  operates  the 
weekend  of  Memorial  Day  through 
Labor  Day.  Canoes,  rowboats  and 
paddle  boats  are  available. 

Because  boaters  are  restricted  to 
electric  motors  only,  the  state  park 
has  become  the  area’s  ideal  paddling 
destination  for  visitors  who  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  tranquility  of  calm,  peace- 
ful water.  The  western  shore’s  shallow 
waters  where  Little  Buffalo  Creek  en- 
ters the  lake,  as  well  as  the  eastern  part 
of  the  lake  near  the  dam  breast  are  the 
best  areas  to  explore.  Kayakers  and 
those  who  enjoy  canoeing  commonly 
see  a wide  variety  of  waterfowl,  bea- 
vers, muskrats,  deer  and  painted  turtles 
while  paddling  near  the  shorelines. 

Aside  from  boating  and  angling, 
hiking,  hunting  and  picnicking  are 
also  popular.  Hikers  enjoy  the  park’s  8 
miles  of  trails  while  hunters  can  use  300 
acres  to  hunt  deer,  turkey,  grouse,  rab- 
bit, pheasant  and  squirrel.  Picnicking 
is  another  favorite  activity,  and  families 
looking  for  a pristine  picnic  spot  enjoy 
their  choice  of  two  picnic  areas — the 
main  picnic  area  on  the  southwestern 
end  of  the  lake  or  the  east  picnic  area 
located  in  the  east  day-use  area. 

The  main  picnic  area  surrounds 
the  swimming  pool  and  also  has 
showers,  a seasonal  food  concession 
and  playground.  Many  picnic  tables, 
restrooms,  charcoal  grills,  horseshoe 
pits  and  picnic  pavilions  are  available 
at  each  location. 

Little  Buffalo  State  Park  is  also  the 
perfect  destination  for  families  that 
would  like  to  combine  a day  of  pic- 
nicking and  fishing.  The  shoreline 
around  the  main  picnic  area  and  the 
handicapped  fishing  pier  on  the  east- 
ern shore  are  great  spots  to  cast  a line 
while  enjoying  a family  picnic. 


Along  with  great  fishing  and  an  ex- 
tensive list  of  activities,  the  state  park’s 
facilities  are  undeniably  some  of  the 
best  and  most  distinct  in  the  state. 
An  entertainment  pavilion,  butterfly 
garden,  historic  covered  bridge  and 
mill,  and  a new,  stunning  visitor  cen- 
ter are  all  accessible  at  the  east  day-use 
area.  In  addition,  the  park’s  impres- 
sive swimming  pool  is  a state-of- 
the-art  facility  with  water  slides  and 
a splash  park,  while  the  new  40-site 
campground,  which  is  available  on 
a first-come,  first-serve  basis,  boasts 
a gorgeous  reception  hall  rented  for 
weddings  and  other  events. 

Little  Buffalo  State  Park  also  has 
unique  special  events  that  the  whole 
family  will  love.  During  the  third 
weekend  of  every  October  (18th  and 
1 9th  this  year),  the  Apple  Festival  takes 
place  at  the  historic  water-powered 
Shoaff’s  Mill,  where  homemade  apple 
cider  and  apple  butter  are  made.  Local 
farmers  brought  their  crops  to  Shoaff’s 
Gristmill  until  the  1940s.  Today  the  mill 
is  operating  again  and  is  a showcase  of 
the  park  since  its  restoration.  A Hal- 
loween Night  also  takes  place  on  the 
last  Saturday  in  October,  in  addition  to 
a Christmas  Walk  that  draws  close  to 
12,000  visitors  each  December. 

Holman  Lake  is  a favorite  of  area 
ice  fishermen  because  of  its  high  pan- 
fish harvest.  Trout  and  warmwater  fish 
are  also  commonly  caught.  Ice  fish- 
ing is  permitted  anywhere  on  the  lake 
except  in  the  ice  skating  area.  From 
8 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  each  day  during  the 
winter,  a 2-acre  skating  area  is  main- 
tained near  the  main  boat  launch  on 
the  east  end  of  the  lake.  A warming 
hut  and  heated  restrooms  are  also  on 
site.  All  hiking  trails  are  also  open  for 
cross-country  skiing.  Little  Buffalo 
Creek  Trail,  which  runs  between  the 
main  picnic  area  and  the  west  end  of 
the  park,  is  the  best  winter  trail. 

Little  Buffalo  State  Park  itself  can 
easily  be  reached  from  the  Newport 
exit  off  US  Route  322.  For  additional 
information  on  Little  Buffalo  State 
Park,  call  the  state  park  office  at  717- 
567-9255  or  visit  online  at  www.dcnr. 
state.pa.us/stateparks.  O 
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Entry  Deadline: 
December  31,  2008 


The  2008  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Photography  Contest  is  intended  to  foster  a greater  ap- 
preciation for  Pennsylvania's  fishing  and  boating,  and 
aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a certificate,  the  limited- 
edition  magazine  75th  anniversary  patches,  and  the  lim- 
ited-edition 2008  nongame  species  patch.  Honorable 
mention  winners  will  receive  a certificate  and  the  limited- 
edition  year  2008  nongame  species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable  mentions  may  appear 
in  a contest  feature  article  in  a future  issue  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  & Boater.  All  entries  may  also  be  used 
elsewhere  in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine's  cover,  in 
Commission  publications,  on  the  Commission’s  web 
site,  and  in  Commission  exhibits  and  other  projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  March  2008  through  De- 
cember 2008. 

View  the  results  of  the  2008  contest  by  clicking  the 
contest  link  on  the  Commission  web  site’s  main  page. 

at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


RULES 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (those  who  make  less  than  half  their 
annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  on  waterways  with  public  access, 
and  they  must  have  been  taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs,  all  boaters  and  anglers  in  boats  must  be  wearing  properly  fitted, 
buttoned  and  zipped  lifejackets.  It’s  encouraged  that  children  on  shore  near  the  water 
should  wear  life  jackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects, 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 

3 'k"x5",  4”x6”,  5”x7",  or  8”x10”,  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 
transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives  or  digital  files. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location  of  the 
photograph  including  county,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition 
to  a fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Multiple  submissions  are  allowed,  but  participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries 
per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and  use  all 
submissions  for  publishing,  illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising,  trade, 
exhibits  and  promotion,  and  in  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  without  compensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography  con- 
tests are  not  eligible. 

• All  submissions  become  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
will  not  be  returned. 


Photo  Contest  Entry  Form 
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Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The 
deadline  for  the  Commission’s  receiving  entries  is  December  31 , 2008. 

Please  Print  Clearly 

Entrant’s  Name; 

Address; 

City; State; Zip; 

Phone; 

E-mail  (if  available); 

Date; 

Signature; 


Categories  . 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating  * 

(main  focus  on  activity  with  seasonal  backgrounds  | 

(snow,  ice,  fall  leaves,  etc.)  I 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating  ■ 

(emphasis  on  two  or  more  family  members)  , 

□ 3.  Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters  • 

(photos  of  anglers  and/or  boaters  less  than  16  | 

years  of  age)  i 

□ 4.  Waterway  Scenics  (Impoundments)  ■ 

(lakes,  ponds  and  reservoirs)  ■ 

□ 5.  Waterway  Scenics  (Flowing  Waters)  | 

(rivers,  streams  and  creeks)  I 

□ 6.  Reptiles,  amphibians,  invertebrates  i 

(animal  closeups  or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the  . 
primary  subject)  I 

I received  this  form  from  (check  one):  ■ 

□ PA&B  magazine  ■ 

□ the  Commission’s  web  site  I 

□ Photo  dealer  I 

□ Other  (specify) . I 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 
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The  Commission's  by  Tom  Pekarski 


Walleye  Stocking  Program 


Petmsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  employees  begin  the  process  of  spawning,  rearing  and  stocking  walleye  during  the  spring. 


Hach  spring  as  the  Great  White  Fleet  begins  to  roll  down 
the  highway  toward  lakes,  rivers  and  streams  in  anticipa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania’s  opening  day  of  trout  season,  a small 
number  ol  dedicated  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion employees  begin  the  process  of  spawning,  rearing  and 
stocking  walleye. 

At  two  widely  separated  state  fish  hatcheries  (SFH), 
Pleasant  Mount  SFH  and  Linesville  SFH,  Commission 
hatchery  employees  set  trap  nets  to  capture  adult  walleye. 
Pennsylvania  is  lucky  to  have  two  lakes  with  populations 
of  walleye  high  enough  to  allow  the  capture  and  spawn- 
ing of  wild  fish — Lake  Wallenpaupack  and  the  Pymatun- 

ing  Sanctuary.  Each 
spring  as  the  ice 
leaves  these  waters, 
walleye  begin  to  travel 
the  lake  shorelines 
n search  of  suitable 
spawning  areas. 

Walleye  are  one  of  the 
most  sought-after  sport 
fish  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
member  of  the  perch 
family,  they  derive  their 


name  from  their  prominent  opac]ue  eyes.  They  have  19 
to  22  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin  and  12  to  14  rays  in  the  anal 
fin.  Scales  along  the  lateral  line  range  from  80  to  89.  The 
cheek  as  a rule  is  sparsely  scaled,  see  the  sidebar  on  walleye 
identification.  The  current  Pennsylvania  state  record  is  a 
17-pound,  9-ounce  fish  that  was  a bit  over  36  inches  long 
caught  in  Kinzua  Reservoir  in  1980. 

The  walleye  is  known  by  many  names  throughout 
Pennsylvania — walleyed  pike,  yellow  pike,  pike  perch  and 
Susc]uehanna  salmon.  The  Cree  Indian  called  them  okow 
and  the  French  Canadians  call  them  dore  oxpicarel.  Among 
early  fur  traders  of  British  America  they  were  known  as 
horn-fish.  The  Commission  has  been  raising  and  stocking 
walleye  in  Pennsylvania  waters  for  well  over  100  years. 

The  Commission  is  committed  to  large-scale  walleye 
spawning  activity  that  supports  a diverse  walleye  culture 
effort.  Walleye  brood  stocks  are  captured  with  the  use  of 
the  Pennsylvania-style  trap  net.  These  nets  are  construct- 
ed with  125-foot  leads  of  1.5-inch  mesh  netting  leading 
fish  into  the  crib  and  trap  section,  which  is  encased  with 
1-inch  mesh  knotless  nylon  netting.  The  entrapment 
portion  is  fabricated  on  4-foot  square  aluminum  frames 
to  ensure  that  the  net  will  not  collapse  in  shallow  water 
and  to  make  removing  fish  easier.  Cone-shaped  netting 
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on  the  crib  section  allows 
fish  to  enter  easily  but  pro- 
hibits their  escape.  Each 
net  is  checked  daily  and 
the  walleye  are  brought  to 
the  hatchery  to  begin  the 
spawning  process. 

Upon  arrival  at  the 
hatchery,  walleye  are  sepa- 
rated by  sex  and  females 
are  checked  to  see  if  they 
are  ready  to  spawn.  Those 
females  ready  to  spawn  are 
referred  to  as  “ripe”  and 
those  not  ready  are  re- 
ferred to  as  “green.”  Green 
females  will  be  checked 
daily  until  they  ripen.  The 
walleye  are  anesthetized 
and  eggs  from  the  ripe  fe- 
males and  sperm  from  the 
males  are  mixed  in  basins. 

The  eggs  and  milt  are  ex- 
pressed into  the  basin  by 
applying  slight  pressure 
on  the  abdomen.  Several 
males  are  used  to  fertilize  each  female  to  ensure  a high 
rate  of  egg  fertilization.  The  walleye  eggs  are  extremely 
adhesive  and  are  stirred  in  a special  clay  solution  of  full- 
ers earth  for  30  minutes  to  remove  the  adhesive  qualities. 
These  eggs  are  stirred  with  turkey  feathers  because  the  soft 
fibers  protect  the  fragile  eggs  and  natural  oils  prevent  the 
eggs  from  sticking. 

During  this  time  the  eggs  absorb  water  and  swell  to  al- 
most twice  their  original  size.  This  process  is  referred  to  as 
water-hardening.  Walleye  eggs  (140,000  per  quart)  are  un- 
usually small  in  comparison  to  trout  eggs  (5,000  per  quart). 
Each  day’s  egg  take  is  referred  to  as  a “lot.”  Each  lot  of  eggs 
is  enumerated  by  counting  small  samples  and  measuring 


the  total  volume.  The  eggs 
are  placed  into  specially 
designed  jars  that  keep  the 
eggs  in  suspension  and 
provide  oxygenated  water 
until  they  hatch.  In  the 
hatchery  environment, 
the  protected  eggs  have  a 
much  higher  survival  rate 
than  in  a stream  or  lake. 
The  eggs  are  incubated 
in  these  jars  for  21  days  at 
50  degrees,  at  which  time 
most  will  have  hatched. 

Information  is  record- 
ed on  the  walleye  used  for 
spawning  such  as  weight, 
length  and  age.  Walleye 
are  long-lived  and  can  live 
in  the  wild  for  as  long  as 
25  years.  Unlike  salmon 
that  die  after  spawning, 
the  walleye  may  spawn  for 
many  years.  The  day  fol- 
lowing spawning,  all  wall- 
eye are  taken  back  to  the 
lake  from  which  they  were  captured  and  released.  They 
seldom  return  to  the  shallow  water  and  aren’t  caught  in 
our  nets  again  the  same  year. 

When  walleye  hatch  from  the  eggs,  the  small  fry  swim 
to  the  jar’s  surface  and  out  into  holding  tanks.  At  this  time 
they’re  called  “fry.”  Each  fry  has  a yolk  sac  attached  to  its 
belly  that  provides  sustenance  for  the  first  five  days.  After 
five  days  the  fry  begin  to  seek  out  live  food. 

Many  walleye  are  stocked  into  lakes  and  rivers  at  this 
stage  each  year.  The  average  number  of  fry  stocked  in  each 
of  the  past  five  years  has  been  between  70  million  and  80 
million.  The  fry  numbers  are  estimated  by  displacement, 
about  200  fry  in  a milliliter  of  water.  The  fry  are  placed  in 


Upon  arrival  at  the  hatchery,  walleye  are  separated  by  sex 
and  females  are  checked  to  see  if  they  are  ready  to  spawn. 
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Walleye  fry  are  stocked  iti  large  ponds  and  grow  quickly  by  actively  feeding  on  zooplankton.  When  the  population  of  the 
zooplankton  starts  to  decline,  more  fertilizers  are  added  to  increase  the  available  food  supply. 


plastic  bags  with  water.  All  the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  hags 
and  replaced  with  oxygen.  These  fry  can  then  he  trans- 
ported long  distances  and  stocked  in  areas  rcc]uested  hy 
the  Commission  fisheries  managers. 

Other  walleye  continue  their  life  at 
the  hatchery.  Large  ponds  are  fertil- 
ized and  lime  is  applied  to  enhance 
the  growth  of  phytoplankton  and  zoo- 
plankton populations.  Walleye  fry  are 
stocked  into  these  ponds  and  continue 
to  grow  c]uickly  hy  actively  feeding  on 
the  zooplankton.  When  the  population 
of  the  zooplankton  starts  to  decline, 
more  fertilizers  are  added  to  increase 
the  available  food  supply.  L'ish  cultur- 
ists  pay  close  attention  to  all  factors  that 
influence  walleye  growth,  including  the 
water  temperature,  the  oxygen  content, 
and  pH  of  the  pond  water. 

The  walleye  are  reared  in  these  ponds 
for  about  six  to  eight  weeks.  At  this 
time  they  have  reached  about  2 inches 
in  length  and  are  ready  for  harvest.  The 
hatchery  ponds  are  specially  designed 
to  drain  into  small  catch  basins  at  the 
deepest  end.  All  walleye  congregate 
in  these  catch  basins  and  are  netted 
out  and  loaded  onto  transport  trucks. 

They  then  travel  to  the  hatch  house 
where  they  are  unloaded  into  concrete 


been  in  the  pond.  They  are  counted  and  requested  stock- 
ing numbers  are  separated  for  specific  water  areas.  Again 
they  are  loaded  onto  stocking  trucks  and  transported  to 
various  waterways  all  over  Pennsylvania.  Upon  arrival 


holding  tanks. 


The  walleye  are  separated  from  any 
other  fish  or  amphibians  that  may  have 


The  walleye  are  reared  in  ponds  for  about  six  to  eight  weeks.  The  hatchery 
ponds  are  specially  designed  to  drain  into  small  catch  basins  at  the  deepest  end. 
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at  the  waterway,  the  fish  culturists 
check  water  temperatures  and  con- 
ditions to  ensure  a smooth  transi- 
tion from  hauling  truck  to  lake  or 
water  area. 

The  stocking  program  for  wall- 
eye and  other  coolwater  fish  allows 
anglers  all  over  the  state  to  enjoy 
increased  fishing  opportunities. 

Many  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  support 
a population  of  these  game  fish  but 
lack  the  habitat  and  conditions  that 
would  allow  natural  reproduction 
in  numbers  high  enough  to  sustain 
them.  By  stocking  fry  and  finger- 
lings  in  these  waters,  the  Commis- 
sion provides  anglers  with  a fishery  that  could  not  exist  on 
its  own.  So  the  next  time  you’re  fishing  your  favorite  water 
and  happen  to  catch  a walleye  or  two,  think  about  the  ef- 
fort that  went  in  to  providing  that  fish,  and  remember  that 
it  was  your  license  dollars  that  made  it  happen. 

For  more  information  about  the  walleye  stocking  pro- 
gram, visit  Linesville  SFH  www.fish.state.pa.us/images/ 


fisheries/fcs/linesville/fcs.htm  or  Pleasant  Mount  SFH 
www.fish.state.pa.us/images/fisheries/fcs/plmount/fcs. 
htm,  or  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. Q 

Tom  Pekarski  is  manager  of  the  Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish 
Hatchery,  in  Wayne  County. 


Pennsylvania  State  Fish  Hatcheries 


Hatcheries 

Counties 


□ North-Central 

□ Northeast 
I I Northwest 


CD  South-Central 
□ Southeast 
□□  Southwest 
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by  Linda  Steiner 


From  the  Blakeslee,  Hickory  Run  and  White  Haven  area  exits,  anglers 
can  find  Tobyhanna  Creek,  a stocked  trout  stream  that  also  has  a 
Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  area,  near  Tobyhanna. 


The  old  saying  is  that  time  is  valuable.  True,  but 
today  it  may  not  be  as  valuable  as  gasoline.  As 
fuel  prices  rise,  Pennsylvania  anglers  are  revisit- 
ing how  far  they  will  drive  to  enjoy  their  recre- 
ation. One  money-saving  tactic  is  to  combine 
trips,  business  travel  with  fishing  pleasure,  or 
one  type  of  vacation  with  another.  To  get  the 
most  from  limited  time  and  to  reduce  your  ve- 
hicle fill-ups,  here  is  a look  at  angling  oppor- 
tunities within  5 miles  of  Pennsylvania’s  major 
mid-state  highway.  Interstate  80. 

East 

Let’s  travel  east  to  west,  and  make  the  most  of 
the  dawning  day.  Crossing  the  Delaware  River 
from  New  jersey,  already  there  are  fish  to  catch 
and  river  to  float.  From  the  Stroudsburg  ex- 
its, access  the  Delaware  River  at  the  Smithfield 
Beach  ramp,  north  of  town.  The  river  can  also  be  reached 
tor  wade  fishing  at  many  points,  both  north  and  south  of 
the  exits.  The  river  offers  shad  fishing  in  the  spring,  as  well 
as  bass,  panfish,  muskies,  eels  and  much  more. 

From  the  Stroudsburg  and  Tannersville  area  exits,  trout 
fishing  is  available  in  Brodhead  Creek,  Pocono  Creek  and 
Appenzell  Creek.  A portion  of  Appenzell  Creek  is  a Class 
A Wild  Trout  Water.  A Delayed- Flarvest,  Artificial-Lures- 
Only  area  is  on  McMichaels  Creek,  near  Stroudsburg. 

Near  Reeders,  the  Wild  Brook  Trout  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram is  in  effect  on  the  Wolf  Swamp  Run  Watershed.  Flid- 
den  Lake  is  a small  waterway  stocked  with  trout,  north  of 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  South  is  Jacoby  Creek  and  Minsi 
Lake,  a 122-acre  lake.  Both  are  stocked  with  trout.  Wolf 


Swamp  Run,  from  the  outlet  of  Wolf  Lake  to  the  mouth,  is 
a Class  A Wild  Trout  Water. 

From  the  Blakeslee,  Hickory  Run  and  White  Haven  area 
exits,  anglers  can  find  Tobyhanna  Creek,  a stocked  trout 
stream  that  also  has  a Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures- 
Only  area,  near  Tobyhanna.  Nearby,  the  fast-falling  Le- 
high River  offers  many  fishing  opportunities,  especially  for 
stocked  trout.  One  access  is  at  White  Haven,  at  the  stream 
corridor  Lehigh  Gorge  State  Park.  F.E.  Walter  Reservoir 
impounds  the  river  on  the  Carbon/Luzerne  County  line. 
It’s  close  to  1-80  and  has  trout  and  warmwater  species,  in- 
cluding pickerel  and  panfish. 

At  Hickory  Run  State  Park,  just  south  of  the  1-80  exit, 
enjoy  stocked  trout  fishing  in  Hickory  Run  and  its  name- 
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sake  lake,  as  well  as  in  Sand  Spring  Run.  Hickory  Run  also 
has  a Catch-and-Release  trout  fishing  section.  Mud  Run 
at  the  park  is  popular  for  its  Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial- 
Lures-Only  special  regulation  area.  Class  A Wild  Trout 
fishing  can  be  found  at  Hawk  Run,  in  parts  of  Hickory 
Run,  and  Black  Creek. 

From  the  White  Haven  exit,  Oley  Creek  and  its  tribu- 
tary, Long  Hollow  Run,  offer  Class  A Wild  Trout  fishing 
on  State  Game  Lands  187.  North  of  town,  Wright  Creek  is 
stocked.  Nearby  Class  A Wild  Trout  waters  include  Con- 
esty  Run  and  Creasy  Creek. 

From  either  the  White  Haven  or  the  Hazleton  exits, 
be  sure  to  fish  Nescopeck  Creek.  Some  of  the  best  fish- 
ing is  in  the  section  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain 
from  Oley  Creek,  in  the  same  game  lands.  Nescopeck 
Creek  is  stocked  with  trout  and  has  a Delayed-Harvest, 
Artificial-Lures-Only  area.  Lake  Francis,  a small  im- 


poundment in  Nescopeck  State  Park,  is  stocked  with 
trout.  Big  Wapwallopen  Creek  is  stocked  in  its  upper 
reaches,  near  Mountain  Top,  and  in  its  lower  portion, 
to  the  confluence  with  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River. 

Upriver  of  where  1-80  crosses  the  North  Branch  is  Lake 
Took-a- While,  at  the  PPL  Riverlands.  The  lake  is  in  the 
Early  Season  Trout-Stocked  Waters  Program.  To  access 
the  Susquehanna’s  North  Branch,  drive  to  Test  Track  Park, 
between  Berwick  and  Mifflinville.  Also  try  fishing  50-acre 
Briar  Creek  Lake,  north  of  Berwick.  The  lake  has  warm- 
water  fish  and  is  also  an  Early  Season  Trout-Stocked  Water. 
Briar  Creek  and  its  west  branch  are  stocked  trout  streams. 
South  of  1-80,  Scotch  Run  is  stocked.  It  runs  along  State 
Game  hands  58  and  empties  into  Gatawissa  Creek.  Class  A 
Wild  Trout  streams  in  the  area  include  Tenmile  Run,  Eur- 
nace  Run  and  Eisher  Run. 
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Redbank  Ck. 

Mill  Ck. 

Redbank  Ck. 

Piney  Ck. 

Canoe  Ck. 

Beaver  Ck. 

Beaver  Ck.  Ponds 
Kahle  hake 
Turke)'  Run 
Richey  Run 
Mill  Ck. 

Eittle  Scrubgrass  Ck. 
Slippery  Rock  Ck. 
\Volf  Ck. 

Mill  Ck. 

Cool  Spring  Ck. 
Yellow  Ck. 
Neshannock  Ck. 

Pine  Run 

Eittle  Neshannock  Ck. 
Shenango  Lake 
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Central 

Off  1-80  at  the  Bloomsburg  and  Lightstreet  exits,  the 
obvious  place  to  fish  for  stocked  trout  is  Fishing  Creek. 
From  the  Danville  exit,  Mahoning  and  Manses  creeks  are 
stocked  with  trout.  Within  the  5-mile  radius  is  also  the 
lower  end  of  Roaring  Creek,  which  enters  the  Susque- 
hanna’s North  Branch  from  the  south.  Reach  the  North 
Branch  at  the  Riverfront  Campground  and  at  Danville. 

From  the  Milton  to  the  Lock  Haven  and  Loganton  exits, 
excellent  wild  and  stocked  trout  fishing  can  be  found  in 
scenic,  mountain  settings.  Don’t  miss  White  Deer  Creek, 
Spruce  Run  and  Rapid  Run,  a part  of  which  is  Class  A Wild 
Trout  water.  White  Deer  Creek  has  a Catch-and-Release, 
Fly-Fishing-Only  area. 

North  of  1-80,  many  Class  A Wild  Trout  streams  can 
be  found  not  far  from  Ravensburg  State  Park,  includ- 
ing White  Deer  Hole  Creek,  McMurrin  Run,  Rocky  Run, 
Gottshall  Run,  Rauchtown  Creek,  Henry  Run  and  por- 


tions of  Fishing  Creek  (Clinton  County).  Stocked  trout 
waters  include  Spring  Creek  (Lycoming  and  Clinton  coun- 
ties), Rauchtown  Creek,  Little  Fishing  Creek  and  Long 
Run.  Rauchtown  Creek  has  a Catch-and-Release  section 
near  the  town.  Fishing  Creek  in  Clinton  County  has  both 
a Catch-and-Release  section  and  a Trophy  Trout  area,  plus 
excellent  fly  hatches. 

From  the  Lamar  to  Milesburg  exits,  at  center  state,  try 
fishing  Bald  Eagle  Creek  and  at  Bald  Eagle  State  Park.  Sev- 
eral launches  dot  1,700-acre  Sayers  Lake,  which  hosts  most 
warmwater  species.  The  lake  is  in  the  Panfish  Enhancement 
Program.  Lick  Run,  south  of  the  park  near  Howard,  is  in 
the  Trophy  Trout  program.  South  of  the  Bellefonte  exit 
is  the  Catch-and-Release,  All-Tackle  and  Ely-Eishing-Only 
areas  on  Spring  Creek,  a famous  Class  A Wild  Trout  water. 

Travel  from  the  Philipsburg  or  Milesburg  exits  to  Black 
Moshannon  State  Park  to  sample  fishing  at  the  200-acre 
park  lake.  One  portion  of  Black  Moshannon  Creek  is  in 

the  Delayed-Harvest,  Artifi- 
cial-Lures-Only  program  and 
other  sections  are  under  regu- 
lar stocked  trout  regulations. 
On  Game  Lands  103,  fish  for 
trout  in  Wallace  Run.  Also  try 
the  South  Fork  of  Beech  Creek, 
southeast  of  Snowshoe,  and 
near  Philipsburg,  Sixmile  and 
Cold  Stream  runs. 

Next  exit  1-80  in  the  Clearfield 
area  to  fish  for  stocked  trout  in 
Moose  Creek  and  Little  Muddy 
Run,  not  far  from  town.  Between 
Clearfield  and  DuBois,  south  of 
the  highway,  find  stocked  trout 
in  the  Laborde  Branch.  An- 
derson Creek  flows  under  the 
highway  in  that  between-town 
section.  The  trout-stocked  Ben- 
nett Branch  of  Sinnemahoning 
Creek  lies  to  the  north. 

Closer  to  DuBois,  Tannery 
Dam  and  Wolf  Run  receive 
stocked  trout,  as  does  Rattle- 
snake Run,  in  Jefferson  County. 
Sandy  Lick  Creek  has  a Delayed- 


From  the  Lamar  to  Milesburg 
exits,  at  center  state,  try  fish- 
ing Bald  Eagle  Creek  and  at 
Bald  Eagle  State  Park.  Sayers 
Lake  is  in  the  Panfish  Enhance- 
ment Program. 
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Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  area.  1-80 
runs  past  Kyle  Lake,  east  of  DuBois.  The  lake 
is  under  Big  Bass  regulations. 

Around  Brookville,  to  take  a fishing  break 
from  driving,  head  to  these  stocked  trout 
streams:  Mill  Creek  and  Fivemile  Run,  tribu- 
taries to  Sandy  Lick  Creek;  Horm  Run;  Pekin 
Run;  Redbank  Creek;  and  Mill  Creek  (tribu- 
tary to  the  Clarion  River).  You’ll  find  a Catch- 
and-Release,  Fly-Fishing-Only  area  on  the 
North  Fork  of  Redbank  Creek,  at  Brookville. 

West 

Heading  west  to  the  Clarion  and  Strat- 
tanville  1-80  exits.  Mill  Creek  (tributary 
to  the  Clarion  River)  offers  stocked  trout 
fishing.  So  does  Piney  Creek,  which  has  a 
Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  area. 
Canoe  Creek  and  Beaver  Creek,  tributaries 
to  the  Clarion  River,  are  also  stocked  with 
trout.  The  Beaver  Creek  Ponds,  near  Knox, 
host  bass  and  panfish  and  are  under  mis- 
cellaneous regulations  that  set  the  dates  for 
fishing  there.  To  ply  the  Clarion  River  for 
trout,  bass  and  more,  try  the  accesses  at  the 
mouths  of  Mill  Creek  and  Toby  Creek. 

From  the  Emlenton  exit,  at  the  corner  of 
Venango,  Clarion  and  Butler  counties,  ac- 
cess the  Allegheny  River.  Also  visit  Kahle 
Lake,  a shallow  but  productive  warmwater 
lake  under  Big  Bass  regulations.  It  has  two 
boat  ramps  and  lots  of  shoreline  fishing 
spots.  Trout  streams  to  fish  from  the  same 
1-80  exit  include  Turkey  Run,  Richey  Run, 
Mill  Creek  (Venango  County)  and  Little 
Scrubgrass  Creek. 

Crossing  into  Mer- 
cer County,  a traveler 
is  approaching  the 
Ohio  line,  the  limit 
for  a Pennsylvania 
fishing  license.  From 
the  Barkeyville  and 
Grove  City  exits,  fish 
for  stocked  trout  in 
the  North  Branch  of 
Slippery  Rock  Creek 
and  Wolf  Creek, 
which  runs  through 
the  latter  town.  From 
the  Mercer  area  exits. 

Mill  Creek  (tribu- 
tary to  Cool  Spring 
Creek),  Cool  Spring 


Heading  west  to  the  Clarion  and  Strattanville  1-80  exits,  Mill 
Creek  offers  stocked  trout  fishing. 


North  of  1-80,  many  Class  A 
Wild  Trout  streams  can  be 
found  not  far  from  Ravensburg 
State  Park,  including  White 
Deer  Hole  Creek,  McMurrin 
Run,  Rocky  Run,  Gottshall  Run, 
Rauchtown  Creek,  Henry  Run 
and  portions  of  Fishing  Greek 
(Clinton  County). 


Creek,  Yellow  Creek,  Neshan- 
nock  Creek  and  Pine  Run  of- 
fer stocked  trout.  Part  of  Cool 
Spring  Creek,  near  Five  Points, 
is  in  the  Delayed-Harvest,  Ar- 
tificial-Lures-Only  program. 

One  more  spot  to  fish  be- 
fore you  reach  the  Buckeye 
State?  Get  off  at  one  of  the  last 
exits  and  fish  the  trout-stocked 
West  Branch  of  Little  Neshan- 
nock  Creek.  Can’t  cross  over 
without  a last  taste  of  Penn- 
syK'ania  warmwater  fishing? 
Cheat  a little:  Shenango  Lake 
lies  to  the  north,  just  outside 
the  5-miles-from-I-80  limit. 
But  who’s  counting?  O 
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Of  course  1 was  ham- 
ming it  up  when  1 
spread  a towel  over 
my  cooler  and  placed 
a candle  on  it  along 
with  the  steak  and 
salad  that  I had  pre- 
pared for  dinner. 

Purposely,  I set  up  my 
little  folding  chair  so 
that  I was  facing  most 
of  the  other  campers 
in  our  group  of  West 
Branch  Susc|uehanna 
River  paddlers.  I had 
hoped  that  the  little 
bit  of  light  created  by 
my  candle  would  re- 
veal my  spread. 

It  did.  A couple 
who  were  camped 
nearby  approached 
me,  and  the  lady  who 
was  holding  a freeze- 
dried  meal  packet 
said, “I  thought  a rug- 
ged outdoorsman  like 
you  would  be  eating 
something  like  this.” 

She  seemed  genu- 
inely disappointed  or 
disillusioned  to  see 
me  eating  in  relative 
luxury.  They  were 
urban  dwellers  and 
knew  that  I was  an 
outdoor  writer  who 
lived  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 

'd  m not  here  to  prove  how  tough  I am,”  I replied.  “I’m 
here  to  have  a good  time.  You  can  eat  that  expensive  camp- 
ers' meal  package  if  you  want,  but  there  is  a store  a quarter- 
mile  upriver.  I saw  it  when  we  passed  by.” 


Scouting 

One  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  a 
float  trip  along  any  of  our  water  trails  is  scouting  ahead. 
You  can  simply  do  this  while  driving  to  the  access,  but  it’s 
better  to  do  it  in  advance.  Look  for  things  along  the  way 
such  as  stores  and  sources  of  water.  If  you  are  floating  the 
Allegheny  River  from  Kinzua  Dam  to  Tionesta,  for  exam- 


The  point  of  this 
little  tale  is  simply  to 
pay  attention.  My  in- 
tention that  evening 
was  not  to  teach  any- 
one a lesson.  It  was 
just  to  play  a small 
joke.  But  it  hap- 
pened because  I was 
paying  attention.  I 
really  did  enjoy  that 
meal,  which  was 
less  expensive  than 
the  special  campers’ 
meal  packet  they  had 
purchased  at  a camp 
store  in  the  city. 

It  would  not  have 
happened  had  I not 
been  well-prepared. 
I had  more  personal 
comfort  items  packed 
in  my  canoe  than 
anyone  else  in  the 
group,  and  my  canoe 
was  not  crowded. 

My  general  guide- 
line for  packing  a 
canoe  or  a boat  for 
a journey  along  one 
of  our  water  trails  is 
to  pack  everything  I 
need  but  nothing  else. 
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pie,  it’s  mighty  handy  to  know  that  you  can  stop  at  Tidi- 
oute  and  buy  just  about  any  supplies  you  need.  That  piece 
of  information  will  allow  you  to  cut  in  half  the  amount 
of  food  and  drinks  you  pack.  It  might  also  allow  you  to 
replenish  fuel  or  pick  up  the  insect  repellent  you  forgot 
to  pack. 

Look  for  potentially  hazardous  stretches  of  water.  Plan- 
ning a Clarion  River  float,  it’s  good  to  know  that  there  are 
dams  in  Johnsonburg. 

Look  for  potential  camp  sites.  One  of  the  things  that 
makes  the  Middle  Allegheny  one  of  the  finest  float  trips 
in  the  country  is  the  Allegheny  Wilderness  Islands,  seven 
islands  between  Buckaloons  Recreation  Area  and  Tionesta 
where  primitive  camping  is  allowed. 

This  is  the  age  of  information.  Part  of  scouting  ahead 
can  be  done  by  computer  or  over  the  telephone.  The  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  has  a 
wealth  of  information  including  detailed  maps  of  our  wa- 
ter trails.  Type  the  name  of  the  river  or  creek  you  want  to 
float  into  any  Internet  search  engine  and  you  should  find 
more  information. 

Little  tricks 

There  are  little  tricks  that  you  can  apply  to  nearly  every- 
thing that’s  packed.  Take  water  or  whatever  else  you  plan 
to  drink,  as  an  example.  I pack  a jug  of  water.  Many  people 


pack  bottled  water.  Bottled  water  takes  up  a lot  of  space 
because  no  matter  how  it’s  packed  there’s  empty  space  be- 
tween bottles.  Then  when  you  have  finished  drinking  the 
water,  you  have  to  contend  with  litter. 

Litter  along  our  water  trails  is  inexcusable.  Too  many 
float-trippers  are  hogs.  There  is  no  kinder  way  to  put  this, 
nor  do  I care  to  put  it  any  more  kindly.  How  can  anyone 
take  a trip  along  a water  trail  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  then  make  it  ugly  by  littering? 

You  can’t  bury  your  litter  along  the  way,  or  every  popu- 
lar camping  and  shore  lunch  site  would  soon  become  a 
landfill.  Never  toss  anything  into  a fire  pit  that  won’t  burn 
completely,  or  the  pits  soon  will  become  filled  with  partial- 
ly melted  cans  and  other  containers.  “Out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind”  is  a filthy  attitude.  We  should  always  be  considerate 
for  the  next  voyager,  and  even  for  our  own  next  voyages. 

During  one  short  float  down  the  Clarion  River,  I once 
encountered  a Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
(DWCO)  grumbling  as  he  sifted  through  a fire  pit,  pull- 
ing out  cans:  “Some  people  don’t  think,  or  they  just  don’t 
care.”  Sadly  true.  Don’t  you  be  one  of  them. 

Always  make  preparations  for  taking  your  litter  all  the 
way  home,  because  at  many,  probably  most,  water  trails 
there  are  no  facilities  for  leaving  garbage.  Be  certain  to 
pack  a few  sturdy  garbage  bags.  By  stomping  on  contain- 
ers or  flattening  them  with  rocks,  litter  can  usually  be  con- 


Collecting  Firewood 


Don’t  expect  to  find  much  fire- 
wood at  established  camp  sites 
along  our  water  trails.  Start  col- 
lecting firewood  as  you  approach 
camp  sites.  Pack  a bow  saw  to  cut 
larger  pieces  of  firewood  to  man- 
ageable sizes.  Instead  of  cooking 
over  a wood  fire,  carry  a small 
camper’s  stove.  This  saves  a lot  of 
time.  Sometimes  open  fires  may 
not  be  allowed. — MB. 
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Use  a tent  that’s  rated  for  twice  as  many  people  as  will  actually  sleep  in  it,  or 
you  will  be  very  crowded. 


densed  to  a much  smaller  size  than  it 
was  when  the  tloat  trip  started. 

Unless  you  plan  to  eat  those  specially 
packaged,  typically  freeze-dried  camp- 
ers’ meals  for  every  meal,  you  will  need 
an  ice  chest.  In  your  pre-trip  scouting 
you  should  learn  whether  there  are 
places  along  the  way  to  replenish  your 
ice.  If  not,  then  eat  perishables  first. 

Freezing  some  of  your  tood  will  keep 
it  fresh  much  longer  and  minimize  the 
space  that  must  be  used  for  ice.  To  con- 
serve space  even  more,  I fill  clean  bottles 
with  water  and  then  freeze  them  instead 
of  using  store-bought  ice  that  just  melts 
away.  When  the  water  in  the  jugs  melts, 
it  leaves  me  with  cooking  water,  water 
for  a cup  of  tea  or  water  to  stew.  This 
little  trick  can  save  about  two  square  feet  of  packing  space. 

Don’t  consume  water  from  bagged  ice  you  bought  at 
a store.  Loose  water  in  your  ice  chest  will  probably  be 
contaminated.  After  boiling  it  might  be  suitable  for  wash 
water  if  nothing  has  spilled  into  it,  but  nothing  else. 

Plastic  garbage  bags  aren’t  suitable  waterproof  pack- 
ing containers.  They  puncture  too  easily.  You  should 
have  waterproof  duffle  bags  for  clothing  and  sleeping 
bags.  A wet  sleeping  bag  or  no  dry  clothes  will  surely 
ruin  a lloat  trip. 

On  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish. 
state.pa.us,  check  on  the  fish  you  might  encounter  during 
your  voyage  so  that  you  can  minimize  the  amount  of  fish- 
ing tackle  you  need  to  carry.  When  in  doubt,  a medium- 
weight  spinning  outfit,  a reel  spooled  with  8-pound-test 
line  and  a small  tackle  box  containing  a few  jigs,  stickbaits 
and  surface  lures,  maybe  a couple  of  diving  crankbaits, 
should  get  you  in  the  game  on  most  rivers  or  creeks. 


Biting  or  stinging  insects  probably  cause  more  misery 
and  discomfort  on  float  trips  than  anything  else.  Be  ab- 
solutely certain  to  pack  adequate  insect  repellent.  Some 
newer  products  can  be  set  up  at  a camp  site  and  will  keep 
mosquitoes  and  other  bugs  away.  In  situations  where  mos- 
quitoes are  a serious  problem,  use  repellents  that  contain 
DEFT.  If  black  flies  are  a problem,  the  repellent  should  be 
at  least  50  percent  DEET.  If  ticks  are  a serious  problem,  you 
need  a repellent  that  contains  Permethrin.  This  should  be 
applied  only  to  clothing.  Be  sure  to  read  instructions  and 
warnings  when  using  insect  repellents. 

Also  for  protection  from  bugs,  use  a tent  that  will  keep 
out  bugs.  Then  be  sure  that  everyone  closes  the  tent  flaps 
immediately  after  going  through.  Lecture  people  about 
this  if  you  must,  even  adults,  or  you  can  be  sure  that  you 
will  be  sleeping  with  all  sorts  of  creepy,  crawling  things. 
I’ve  found  it  beneficial  to  spray  insect  repellent  around  my 
tent  zipper. 

Tents  are  certainly  a packing  challenge. 
They  tend  to  be  very  bulky.  Nonetheless,  as 
a rule  of  thumb  you  should  use  a tent  that’s 
rated  for  twice  as  many  people  as  will  actu- 
ally sleep  in  it,  or  you  will  be  very  crowded. 
And  my  preference  is  a four-man  tent  for  two 
people.  This  allows  clothing  and  other  items 
to  be  brought  inside  for  the  night. 

But  don’t  bring  food  inside  the  tent  or  you 
might  get  midnight  visits  from  raccoons  and 
perhaps  other  unwanted,  hairy  visitors.  Store 
food  in  an  ice  chest  or  some  other  container 
that  has  a latched  lid. 

Our  water  trails  are  among  our  most  pre- 
cious natural  resources.  Use  them  wisely  and 
treat  them  with  tender  care,  and  treat  yourself 
with  care  for  an  enjoyable  time.O 


Freezing  food  will  keep  it  fresh  much  longer  and  minimize  the  space  used 
for  ice  in  your  ice  chest. 
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One  out  of  two 

While  patrolling  the  Susquehanna 
River,  I saw  a husband  and  wife  fish- 
ing along  the  bank.  As  soon  as  the 
woman  noticed  me,  she  threw  her 
fishing  rod  into  the  rocks  at  her  feet 
and  picked  up  a book  to  act  as  if  she 
were  reading.  I asked  them  both  for 
licenses.  The  man  immediately  pro- 
duced his  and  the  woman  told  me 
that  she  wasn’t  fishing.  I replied  that 
I saw  her  fishing  and  that  there  were 
three  rods  in  the  water,  one  for  her 
and  two  for  her  husband.  She  then 
started  screaming  at  me,  telling  me 
that  I was  lying.  I advised  her  that  I 
was  going  to  issue  her  a citation  and 
went  back  to  my  patrol  vehicle  to  do 
the  paperwork.  As  I was  about  to 
give  her  the  citation,  she  told  me  that 
she  was  pulled  over  by  a state  trooper 
that  morning  for  speeding  and  that 
she  was  given  a warning  and  asked  if 
I could  do  the  same.  I said  no.  Her 
husband  thought  the  whole  situa- 
tion was  funny  because  he  had  told 
her  to  buy  a license.  He  cracked  back 
at  her,  “one  out  of  two  ain’t  bad.” — 
WCO  Matthew  Sodmont,  Northern 
York  County. 

Checking  the  contents 

As  an  officer  and  sportsman,  check- 
ing the  contents  of  creels,  coolers  and 
livewells  is  always  interesting.  There’s 
something  pleasant  about  seeing  a 
nice  catch,  and  it’s  always  satisfying 
to  see  a large  or  rarely  seen  fish.  In 
the  past,  I have  been  delighted  to  see 
walleyes,  muskies  and  pike  well  over 
3 feet  long.  I have  seen  all  types  of 
large  bass  and  unique  fish,  such  as 
bowfins  and  eels.  I have  seen  creels 
with  oodles  of  legal — and  illegal — 


amounts  of  all  types  of  fish.  But  the 
one  thing  I haven’t  seen  but  would  be 
willing  to  pay  to  have  seen  was  DWCO 
Jeff  Colwell’s  face  when  he  checked  a 
livewell  and  instead  of  a fish,  found  a 
hidden  rattlesnake! — WCO  William 
Crisp,  Cameron  Comity. 

Experience  counts 

One  of  the  many  boating  accidents 
I’ve  investigated  on  Raystown  Lake 
involved  a 13-year-old  girl  who  ran 
her  personal  watercraft  (PWC)  over 
the  PWC  that  her  mother  and  10- 
year-old  sister  were  riding.  The  10- 
year-old  was  injured  but  thankfully 
not  seriously.  During  the  investiga- 
tion I discovered  that  the  13-year-old 
had  just  obtained  her  Boating  Safety 
Education  Certificate  (BSEC)  via  the 
Internet  the  day  before  the  accident. 
However,  this  was  the  first  experience 
she  had  operating  any  boat,  let  alone 
a PWC. 

It’s  important  to  realize  that  much 
like  a driver’s  license,  a BSEC  is  re- 
quired by  law,  but  it  doesn’t  make  up 
for  experience.  One  would  not  let  a 
16-year-old  with  the  brand  new  per- 
mit take  a car  by  himself.  The  same 
care  should  be  taken  with  boats.  Make 
sure  your  youngster  knows  what  he  or 
she  is  doing. — WCO  Corey  Britcher, 
Southern  Huntingdon  County. 

Priceless 

Eive-gallon  felt  cowboy  hat;  $120. 
Elaborate  waterproof  sports  watch: 
$120  (time  displayed  on  watch  was 
12:15  a.m.).  Look  on  poacher’s  face, 
who  had  1 1 trout  in  his  possession 
eight  hours  before  the  trout  sea- 
son opened:  Priceless!  Cost  of  fine: 
Enough  to  pay  for  the  cowboy  hat  and 


watch. — \TCO  Thomas  /.  McMann, 
Elk  County. 

Casting  help 

While  patrolling  the  Casselman 
River,  I noticed  a vehicle  parked  near 
a bridge  crossing,  so  I stopped  to  see 
if  anyone  was  fishing.  I pulled  in  next 
to  the  vehicle  and  could  see  a lady 
and  three  children.  Two  of  the  kids, 
around  9 and  10  years  old,  were  on 
the  river’s  edge  trying  to  cast.  The 
youngest  boy,  around  7 years  old, 
was  patiently  standing  by  his  mother 
while  she  was  setting  up  his  fishing 
rod.  I noticed  that  the  two  older  boys 
were  having  trouble  with  their  cast- 
ing, so  I offered  to  help.  Their  mother 
informed  me  that  the  kids  were  trying 
for  the  first  time  to  use  the  new  open- 
face  spinning  outfits  that  their  grand- 
father had  bought  them.  As  I watched 
the  boys  attempting  to  cast,  I could 
tell  what  they  were  doing  wrong.  I 
then  asked  if  I could  try  casting  one 
of  their  new  fishing  rods.  After  a few 
quick  casts  to  make  sure  the  problem 
wasn’t  the  reel,  I demonstrated  how  to 
cast.  It  took  only  a few  practices  and 
they  were  casting  as  if  they  had  been 
doing  it  all  their  short  lives. 

Mom,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hav- 
ing problems  with  the  youngest  boy’s 
rod.  It  wasn’t  casting  at  all.  Seeing 
that  the  young  fellow  was  getting  frus- 
trated, I asked  him  if  I could  give  it  a 
shot.  I tried  to  cast  and  realized  that 
the  line  wasn’t  strung  properly.  After 
I corrected  the  problem  and  showed 
the  young  boy  how  to  cast,  I stepped 
aside  to  let  him  try.  After  several  at- 
tempts, the  hook  and  sinker  were  still 
dangling  from  the  end  of  his  rod.  I 
started  to  show  him  how  to  do  it  again 
when  he  said,  “If  you’d  get  out  of  ni)' 
way,  I can  do  it.”  With  that  said,  mom 
and  I backed  up  and  gave  him  all  the 
room  he  needed.  I was  quite  surprised 
when  on  his  next  attempt  he  cast  with 
no  trouble,  and  within  minutes  he 
was  casting  as  well  as  his  brothers. 
With  a thank-you  from  mom  I left 
with  a smile  on  my  face. — ITCO  Dan 
McGuire,  Southern  Somerset  County. 
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prises  to  the  woods 
or  city  waterfronts. 

Furthermore,  since  September  11, 
we  as  a society  have  become  more 
aware  of  our  sensitivity  to  terror- 
ism. Much  of  our  most  important 
infrastructure  is  along  our  waterways: 
Nuclear  power  plants,  hydroelectric 
dams,  drinking  water  intakes,  sewer 
treatment  plants  as  well  as  most  of 
our  most  populous  boroughs  and  cit- 
ies. WCOs  are  another  set  of  eyes  and 
ears  in  this  struggle. 

Years  ago  a debate  over  whether 
to  wear  a gun  belt  during  a presen- 
tation would  have  generated  a lot  of 
discussion.  Nonetheless,  in  a world 
of  random  gun  violence,  as  a sworn 
officer  it  is  our  responsibility  to  be 
prepared  and  to  protect.  People,  es- 
pecially children,  should  see  an  officer 
in  a presentation  the  way  they  would 
see  them  dressed  on  the  street,  along  a 
stream  or  on  a boat.  This  deportment 
in  many  ways  may  allow  young  people 
to  view  the  officer  as  reassuring  and 
approachable.  Moreover,  this  appear- 
ance may  lessen  any  intimidation  they 
may  feel  when  they  see  an  officer  on 
patrol  in  the  same  full  duty  attire. 

It  is  all  about  the  people.  WCOs 
protect  through  patrolling,  conduct- 
ing investigations,  performing  arrests 
and  prosecuting  those  who  would 
harm  others  on  the  water  and  dam- 
age our  resources.  I never  had  a com- 
plaint from  a fish.  I’ve  never  been 
assaulted  verbally  or  physically  by 
salamanders,  snakes  or  skinks.  I’ve 
never  seen  a turtle  dump  corporate 
or  household  trash.  Thus,  my  job  is 
to  protect,  conserve  and  enhance  the 
Commonwealth’s  aquatic  resources 
from  us,  the  people — if  this  can  be 
done  many  times  nature  will  take  care 
of  itself.  O 


"Why  the  Gun,  Mister?" 


Wdien  doing  presentations  you  can 
always  count  on  being  outdone  by  the 
children  in  the  audience.  They  ask 
the  most  poignant  questions  without 
trepidation,  and  they  can  usually  beat 
us  “old  fogies”  to  any  punchline.  This 
is  where  “the  question”  sometimes  fol- 
lows. Recently,  during  a presentation 
1 was  asked  why  conservation  officers 
carry  a gun.  The  young  man  con- 
tinued to  ask,  “Don’t  you  just  stock 
fish?”  A genuine  question  asked  by  a 
fine  young  man  who  eagerly  waited  to 
hear  my  response.  The  group  took  a 
subtle  lean  forward  intently  listening 
to  my  response,  eyes  glued  to  every 
piece  of  my  pressed,  polished  uni- 
form. 1 had  their  attention. 

When  asked  this  question,  many 
WCOs  just  smile  and  offer  a polite 
response  like,  “because  I’m  a sworn 
officer  dedicated  to  the  protection  of 
the  boating  public  and  the  protection 
ol  our  state’s  aquatic  resources.”  1 can 
understand  the  question  because  for 
many  people  their  only  encounter  with 
a WCO  may  be  at  a trout  stocking. 


I'he  term  “waterways  conservation 
officer”  conjures  up  a peaceful  im- 
age of  a nature-filled  day.  This  is  so 
because  our  job  is  mainly  outdoors. 
However,  this  is  where  the  similari- 
ties end.  A WCO’s  day  is  filled  with 
personal  interactions  such  as  mak- 
ing professional  contacts,  assisting 
other  departments  on  overlapping 
investigations,  conducting  public  pre- 
sentations, educating,  fish  stocking, 
patrolling,  investigating,  addressing 
complaints,  citing  violations  and  ar- 
resting when  necessary.  Sounds  like  a 
day  of  any  other  police  officer  in  any 
other  department? 

One  caveat,  though:  The  work  of  a 
WCO  is  often  conducted  alone.  This 
work  is  often  in  remote  parts  of  the 
countryside,  along  city  waterfronts 
or  in  the  middle  of  a waterway  with 
little  or  no  assistance  readily  available. 
Some  of  the  same  individuals  who 
have  extensive  criminal  histories  with 
other  law  enforcement  departments 
continue  their  disregard  for  the  law 
when  they  bring  their  illegal  enter- 


Why  the  gun?  WCOs  often  work  alone  and  at  night.  Much  of  our  vital  infra- 
structure is  on  or  near  our  waterways.  WCOs  are  another  set  of  eyes  and  ears 
in  the  struggle  against  terrorism. 
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by  Kim  Mumper 

The  Catfish  Family 


Almost  everyone  knows  a catfish  when  they 
see  one.  Those  barbels  or  whiskers  are  a 
giveaway!  Our  Pennsylvania  catfish  belong  to 
the  Ictaluridae  family— the  bullhead  catfish. 
Thirteen  species  of  this  family  inhabit  our 
waters— there's  at  least  one  species  of  catfish 
in  every  watershed  in  the  state.  The  Ohio 
River  watershed  is  home  to  all  catfish  species 
except  for  one,  the  margined  madtom. 

Pennsylvania's  catfish  come  in  small, 
medium  and  large.  The  largest  are  the 
flathead  and  channel  catfish,  with  the  flat- 
head  tipping  the  state  record  scales  at  48 
pounds,  6 ounces!  That's  one  big  fish! 

Fifteen  pound  channel  cats,  and  twenty  to 
thirty  pound  flatheads  are  not  uncommon. 
Medium-sized  catfish  include  three  bullheads 
(yellow,  brown  and  black)  and  the  white 
catfish.  Black  bullheads  are  endangered  in 
Pennsylvania.  Adult  bullheads  measure 
between  15  to  20  inches  in  length.  The 
smallest  catfish  are  madtoms,  and  are  often 
mistaken  for  minnows.  Stonecats  are  the 
largest  of  the  madtoms.  They  are  usually 
around  six  to  eight  inches  long.  Other 
madtoms  measure  up  to  around  four  inches. 
The  northern,  mountain  and  tadpole 
madtoms  are  endangered.  The  brindled 
madtom  is  threatened. 


This  issue  of  PLAY  focuses  on  these 
bottom-dwelling,  warmwater,  easily 
recognized  fish.  You  can  read  about  their  life 
cycle,  check  out  the  different  species  and 
learn  new  ways  to  catch  them.  So,  read  on 
about  Pennsylvania's  catfish! 

For  more  information  about  Pennsylvania's 
catfish  and  other  fish,  check  out  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission's 
website  at  www.fish.state.pa.us/mpagl.htm. 


Catfish  m Pennsylvania 


Phylum: 
Chordata 
(spinal  cord) 


White  catfish 

(Ameiurus  catus) 


Of  the  40  species  of : ;e  Ictaluridae  catfish 
family  found  in  the  U.S.  '-id  Canada,  13  are 
found  in  the  Keystone  Star:;;,  Four  species  are 
endangered,  the  black  bullheao  mountain 
madtom,  tadpole  madtom  and  nc  thern 


madtom.  One  is  threatened,  the  brindled 
madtom.  Some  species  are  native  to  all  six 
major  Pennsylvania  watersheds.  Others  may 
only  be  native  in  one  or  two  watersheds. 

Some  of  our  largest  fish  are  catfish! 


Family: 

Ictaluridae 

(bullhead 

catfish) 


Brindled  madtom 

(Noturus  miurus) 
THREATENED 


Stonecat 

(Noturus  flavus) 


Tadpole  madtom 

(Noturus  gyrinus) 
ENDANGERED 


Mountain  madtom 

(Noturus  eleutherus) 
ENDANGERED 


Northern  madtom 

(Noturus  stigmosus) 
ENDANGERED 


Margined  madtom 

(Noturus  insignis) 


• Four  pairs  of  barbels  around  the  mouth. 

• No  scales. 

• Possess  an  adipose  fin  between  the 
dorsal  and  caudal  (tail)  fins;  attached  to 
caudal  (tail)  fin  in  madtoms,  but  separate 
in  the  other  species. 


• Stout  spines  in  the  dorsal  and  pectoral 
fins  with  poison  glands  at  the  base. 

• Mainly  active  at  night. 
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Catfish  Characteristics 


Life  of  a Catfish 


Bullheads,  catfish  and  madtoms  share 
similar  life  cycles.  They  make  nests  in  or 
under  stream  or  lake  banks,  sunken  logs,  rocks 
or  even  pebbles.  Some  find  holes  in  banks, 
while  others  make  the  holes  themselves. 
Catfish  spawn  in  the  spring  or  early  summer 
from  May  to  July.  They  lay  from  2,000  to 
100,000  eggs  depending  on  the  species,  age 
and  size.  The  male  is  usually  the  main 
caretaker  and  protector  of  the  eggs. 


As  the  young  grow  and  mature,  they  travel 
in  schools.  Plant  material  and  aguatic  insect 
larva  are  their  prey.  As  the  catfish  fry  grow, 
they  may  add  crustaceans,  clams  and  small  fish 
to  their  diet. 

Most  adult  catfish  are  active  and  feed  at 
night.  They  also  feed  in  cloudy,  muddy  waters 
during  the  day.  Catfish  depend  on  their 
senses  of  smell  and  taste  for  hunting  due  to 
poor  vision. 


Catfish  Lay  from  2,000  to 
100,000  eggs  depending  on 
the  species,  age  and  size. 


eaas 


As  the  young  grow  and 
mature,  they  travel  in 
schools.  Plant 
material  and  aquatic 
larva  are  their  prey. 
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Know  your  Catfish 

Catfish  are  easily  recognized,  even  by  3.  Barbels  (whiskers):  Four  whiskers  are 

non-anglers.  The  whiskers  are  the  giveaway.  located  on  the  upper  jaw  of  the  catfish  and 

They  have  other  similar  characteristics.  two  whiskers  are  located  on  the  catfish's  chin. 

4.  Adipose  fin:  This  fin  is  unique  to  catfish 

1.  Pectoral  fin:  Spines  have  sharp  and  the  trout 

points,  so  watch  out!  5.  Caudal  fin:  Tail. 

2.  Dorsal  fin:  Spines  have  sharp 
points,  so  watch  out! 


2.  dorsal  fin 


4.  adipose  fin 


\ 

5.  caudal  (tail)  fin 


3.  barbels 


1.  pectoral  fin 


The  hard  part  can  be  identifying  the  five 
species  commonly  caught.  The  differences  are 
in  the  color  of  the  chin  barbels  and  the  shape 
of  the  tail. 


White  catfish 

• Somewhat 
forked  tail 
with  round  lobes 

• Chin  barbels  whitish 


white  catfish 


• Long  anal  fin  ydiow bullhead 

• Chin  barbels  white  or  yellow 


Channel  catfish 

• Forked  tail 
with  pointed 
lobes 

• Chin  barbels  black 


channel  catfish 


Brown  bullhead 

• Tail  less  rounded, 
almost  square 

• Chin  barbels  dark, 
gray-black.  May  have 
whitish  color  at  the  base. 


brown  bullhead 


Flathead  catfish 

• Longer,  flattened  head 
Tail  square 
Chin  barbels 
yellow-white 

M 0 tt le d fi  n S fiathead  catfish 

Lower  jaw  extends  beyond  upper  jaw 


Strange  . . . But  True! 

Catfish  have  taste  buds  on  their  skin, 
lips  and  barbels.  They  taste  the  water  while 
looking  for  food.  There  are  more  taste  buds 
on  a catfish's  body  than  in  your  mouth. 


To  Catch  a Cat 


FLatheads,  bullheads  and  channel  catfish 
are  considered  panfish  for  the  purposes  of 
Pennsylvania  fishing  regulations.  If  you  catch 
a 30-pound  flathead,  though,  you'd  better 
have  a big  pan!  For  most  waters  in  the  state, 
you  can  fish  for  catfish  year  round,  with  no 
minimum  size  and  a creel  limit  of  50 
(combined  with  other  panfish)  per  day. 

So,  how  do  you  catch  a catfish?  Fish  at 
night.  Be  safe.  Don't  go  alone.  Fish  clear, 
deep  runs  or  muddy  ponds  and  lakes.  A good 
bait  is  a stinky  bait.  Catfish  hunt  by  taste  and 
smell.  Chicken  or  beef  livers,  cut  bait 
(inch-long  pieces  of  any  fish),  minnows, 
crayfish  or  stinkbait  work  well.  Channel  catfish 
and  flatheads  will  take  lures  or  live  minnows. 
Hook  size  varies  from  4 for  smaller  bait  to  1 for 
larger  bait.  Use  line  with  a test  weight  of  at 
least  10  lbs.  or  no  heavier  than  30  lbs. 

There  are  several  different  ways  to  rig  your 
eguipment.  No  matter  how  you  rig,  your  bait 


needs  to  be  on  the  bottom.  Try  using  a slip 
sinker  rig.  You'll  need  a swivel,  slip  sinker  (up 
to  an  ounce  or  more)  and  hook.  Circle  hooks 
can  help  with  hook  ups  and  keep  the  fish  from 
swallowing  the  hook. 

Attach  a two  foot  section  of  line  to  the 
swivel.  Slip  the  sinker  on  your  line  and  tie  the 
swivel.  The  swivel  keeps  the  sinker  from 
sliding  up  to  the  bait  and  helps  reduce  the 
twist  in  your  line.  Tie  the  hook  to  the  end  of 
the  leader,  and  away  you  go.  Big  split  shots 
can  also  be  used,  without  the  swivel. 

Cast  out  and  leave  the  bail  open  on  your 
rod  and  prop  it  up.  Attach  a small  bobber 
above  the  first  line  guide  from  the  reel. 

Catfish  will  slowly  take  your  bait,  and  the 
bobber  shows  that  movement.  You  can  also 
hold  the  rod  and  feel  the  line  with  your  hand. 

Give  catfish  fishing  a try  this  year.  You 
can  find  these  great  sportfish  in  almost  any 
large  waterway  in  the  state! 


• Bullhead  catfish  adults  have  been  seen 
taking  eggs  into  their  mouths  and  blowing 
them  out.  Biologists  believe  they  are 
cleaning  them. 

• One  way  flathead  catfish  feed  at  night  is 
to  lie  still  with  their  mouth  open  waiting 
for  smaller  fish  to  swim  in. 


• Flathead  catfish  fossils  look  the  same  as 
modern  catfish. 

• Flathead  catfish  grow  heavier  than  any 
other  catfish  in  Pennsylvania.  The  largest 
flathead  catfish  in  the  world  weighed  over 
100  pounds!  Large  catfish  in  Pennsylvania 
are  usually  40  plus  lbs. 


Little  Cats 

Of  the  13  species  of  catfish  in  Pennsylvania, 
six  are  called  madtoms  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  minnows.  These  little  cats  have  a special 
niche  in  streams. 

Stonecats  are  the  largest  of  Pennsylvania's 
madtoms  and  are  found  in  the  Ohio  River  and 
Lake  Erie  watersheds. 

Two  of  the  three  endangered  madtoms  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  northern  madtom  and  the 


mountain  madtom,  are  found  in  the  waterways 
of  Pennsylvania's  northwestern  counties 
especially  in  French  Creek.  These  madtoms  are 
very  sensitive  to  pollutants.  So,  they  are 
considered  indicator  species — showing  the 
health  of  the  streams  where  they  live. 

The  third  endangered  little  cat,  the  tadpole 
madtom,  is  found  across  the  state  in  the  Ohio, 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  watersheds. 
Although  endangered  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
not  endangered  elsewhere. 


Fill  in  the  question  blanks  with  the  correct  answers.  Then,  match  and  fill  in  the  message 
blanks  below  with  the  numbered  letters  from  the  questions.  Enjoy  a catfish  angler  message! 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15  16 


17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27 


1.  The  group  of  the  smallest  catfish  species 
are  called 


11  27 

2.  Only  catfish  and  trout  have  an 


14 


4 


3.  The  best  time  of  day  to  fish  for  catfish  is  at 


23  25  5 

4.  Catfish  have  two  kinds  of  fins  that  have 
sharp  points.  They  are  the 


22 


and 


16 


fins. 


5.  Who  guards  the  nest? 


21  3 

6.  The  largest  catfish  in  Pennsylvania  is  the 


17 


13 


26 


Answers  to  catfish  angler  questions  and  message  are  on  the  fourth  page 
of  this  PLAY  issue. 


7.  

considered  to  be  "rough"  fish. 


.,  all  three  Pennsylvania  species,  are 


1 

8.  Catfish  have 

skin,  lips  and  barbels. 


20 


on  their 


9.  The  mountain  and  northern  madtoms  are 

—showing  the  health  of 

the  streams  where  they  live. 


12 


19  24 

10.  Catfish  whiskers  are  actually  called 


10 


11.  Which  stream  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  can 
you  find  two  endangered  madtoms? 


15 


8 


12.  All  catfish  species  share  similar 
from  egg  to  adulthood. 


18 


9 
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CURRENTS 


Susquehanna  River  Water  Trail  Recognized  as  National  Recreation  Trail 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Dirk 
Kempthorne  recently  designated  24 
trails  in  16  states  as  National  Recre- 
ational Trails  (NRT),  including  the 
middle  and  lower  sections  of  the 
Susc]uehanna  River  Water  Trail. 

“One  of  my  priorities  at  Interior 
is  to  reconnect  American  families  to 
nature,”  said  Secretary  Kempthorne. 
“The  National  Trails  System,  includ- 
ing these  additions,  provides  an  ex- 
cellent link  to  the  outdoors,  particu- 
larly for  children.  National  Recreation 
Trails  exemplify  partnerships  and  are 
providing  a path  to  fitness  and  stew- 
ardship for  Americans  of  all  ages.” 

I'he  Middle  and  Lower  Sections  of 
Susquehanna  River  Water  Trail,  from 
Sunbury  to  the  Maryland  border,  was 
one  of  only  two  National  Recreation 
Trails  designated  this  year  in  Penn- 
sylvania. This  portion  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Water  Trail,  which  is  a 
103-mile  part  of  the  larger  440  mile 
long  Susquehanna  Greenway  in 


Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  only  three 
water  trails  in  the  state  to  achieve 
National  Recreation  Trail  status  and 
joins  a statewide  NRT  network  of  51 
trails  totaling  more  than  1500  miles. 
The  Susquehanna  Greenway  Partner- 
ship, on  behalf  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  Trail  Association  and  the  Lan- 
caster - York  Heritage  Region,  spear- 
headed the  effort  to  seek  recognition 
of  the  water  trail  as  a National  Recre- 
ation Trail. 

The  Middle  Section  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Water  Trail,  from  Sun- 
bury/Northumberland  to  Harrisburg, 
was  the  first  water  trail  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, established  in  1996.  It  is  managed 
by  the  Susquehanna  River  Trail  Asso- 
ciation in  cooperation  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resource’s  Bureau  of  For- 
estry. This  segment  of  water  trail  has  a 
network  of  2 1 island  campsites,  and  ex- 
citing features  such  as  the  Wade  Island 
Heron  Rookery,  one  of  the  most  im- 


Susqtiehanna  River 


portant  nesting 
sites  for  the 
Great  Egret 
in  the  state. 

A map  and 
guide  is 
available  for  the  water  trail  at  local  re- 
tailers and  outfitters. 

National  Recreation  Trails  ben- 
efit from  the  prestige  and  increased 
visibility  of  being  a part  of  the  Na- 
tional Trail  System.  New  designa- 
tions are  announced  annually  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  as  part  of  the 
nationwide  celebration  of  Nation- 
al Trails  Day  the  first  Saturday  in 
June,  and  recognized  at  the  National 
Trails  Symposium.  Other  national 
publicity  includes  such  events  as  the 
annual  NRT  Photo  Contest,  spon- 
sored by  American  Trails,  which  has 
attracted  hundreds  of  entries  from 
across  the  country. 

Other  benefits  include  access  to 
technical  assistance  from  NRT  Pro- 
gram partners  (such  as  the  National 
Park,  Service  Rivers  and  Trails  pro- 
gram), access  to  networking  and 
training  opportunities,  assistance 
with  recognition  and  special  events 
highlighting  the  trail,  letters  of  sup- 
port for  fundraising  and  trail  pro- 
tection efforts,  and  access  to  funding 
opportunities  available  from  the  NRT 
Program  partners. 


Hentage  Day  In  Bolling  Springs 


The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
participated  in  Heritage  Day  at  the 
Allenberry  Playhouse  and  Resort  in 
Boiling  Spring  earlier  this  summer. 
More  than  250  people  attended 
Heritage  Day  making  it  the  biggest 
year  in  the  event’s  history.  The  pur- 
pose of  Heritage  Day  is  to  promote 
fly  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
rich  history  of  fly  fishing  in  the  state. 
The  event  offers  fun  opportunities 
for  all  ages  and  skill  levels.  Also 


located  at  the  Al- 
lenberry are  year- 
round  fly  fishing 
exhibits  highlight- 
ing the  history  of 
the  sport  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Find  out 
more  about  this 
year’s  event  and 
future  events  and 
exhibits  at  www. 
paflyfishing.org. 
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Majority  of  Trout  Anglers  Satisfied  with  Fishing  Experience 


Survey  results  recently  released  by 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  reported 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Penn- 
sylvania trout  anglers  were  satisfied 
with  their  trout  fishing  experiences  in 
Pennsylvania  in  2007. 

According  to  the  survey,  84  percent 
of  surveyed  anglers  enjoyed  their  trout 
fishing  experiences  in  2007.  Only  13 
percent  were  dissatisfied,  most  indicat- 
ing they  were  somewhat  dissatisfied. 
Ratings  of  the  overall  performance  of 
the  Commission  among  trout  anglers 
were  also  positive:  74  percent  of  trout 
anglers  giving  the  Commission  a rat- 
ing of  excellent  or  good. 

“This  is  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  that  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion has  executed  a comprehensive, 
statewide  survey  of  trout  anglers,” 
said  PFBC  Director  of  Fisheries  Leroy 
Young.  “It’s  exciting  to  see  how  the 
public  views  our  programs  and  how 
we  can  take  those  views  into  account 


as  we  develop  our  new  trout  manage- 
ment plan.” 

The  results  of  the  study  also  indi- 
cated that  a large  number  of  trout  an- 
glers, 92  percent,  are  satisfied  with  cur- 
rent trout  fishing  regulations  and  65 
percent  support  the  two  opening  days. 

When  choosing  a location  to  fish  for 
trout,  the  top-ranked  consideration  is 
that  the  location  is  stocked  with  trout 
(50  percent  say  it  is  very  important). 
The  majority  of  Pennsylvania  trout 
anglers  who  fish  at  least  half  the  time 
for  stocked  trout  (63  percent)  support 
the  current  management  approach  of 
stocking  fewer,  but  larger  trout. 

The  study  entailed  a telephone  sur- 
vey of  1,562  licensed  Pennsylvania 
anglers  ages  16  and  older  who  fished 
for  trout  in  2007.  The  sample  of  trout 
anglers  consisted  of  anglers  who  had 
purchased  either  a Combination 
Trout-Salmon/Lake  Erie  Permit  or  a 
Trout-Salmon  Stamp. 


Survey  results  showed  84  percent  of 


surveyed  anglers  enjoyed  their  fishing 
experiences  in  2007. 

For  more  information  on  the  find- 
ings of  this  study,  view  the  complete 
report  at  www.fishandboat.com  in 
the  “Featured  Topics”  section  of  the 
home  page. 


ANGLER  ARCHIVES 

c 

The  September  1978  Penn-  print  film  and  slide  film  for  com- 

sylvania  Angler  cover  featured  a mercial  processing.  Russ’s  office 

pastoral  photograph  of  anglers  and  darkroom  were  housed  in  the 

on  the  Juniata  River.  The  pho-  Commission’s  Pleasant  Gap  facil- 

tograph  was  taken  by  staff  pho-  ity.  His  considerable  expertise  as 

tographer  Russ  Gettig,  a 16-year  a photographer  and  a darkroom 

Commission  employee  who  re-  specialist  provided  the  Commis- 

tired  in  1988.  In  those  days,  there  sion  with  a wealth  of  great  pho- 

was  no  such  thing  as  digital  pho-  tography  that  documented  Com- 

tography  in  our  magazine  pro-  mission  activity  and  Pennsylvania 

duction.  Russ  worked  in  black  angler  and  boater  interests  and 

and  white  and  in  color,  and  he  pursuits.  Even  these  days,  some  20 

used  both  35mm  and  medium-  years  after  Russ  retired,  we  still  use 

format  cameras.  He  shot  the  pho-  his  photographs  in  PA&B,  Com- 

tographs  and  then  developed  and  mission  publications  and  other 

printed  the  black-and-white  work  Commission  products.  Russ  lives 

in  his  darkroom.  Russ  sent  color  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA  . 
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Trout  Regulations  Modified  at  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Summer  Meeting 


At  its  summer  Commission  meet- 
ing, the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  voted  to  allow  anglers 
to  hsh  in  lakes  and  ponds  approved  as 
year-round  trout  waters  without  pos- 
sessing a trout/salmon  permit,  as  long 
as  anglers  are  not  fishing  for  trout  or 
salmon.  Commissioners  also  voted 
to  open  31  additional  approved  trout 
waters  to  year-round  fishing. 

'Fhe  changes  to  the  lake  and  pond 
regulations  were  made  after  several 
individuals  submitted  public  com- 


ments noting  that  anglers  often  fish 
these  waters  for  species  other 
than  trout.  Both  changes  will 
take  effect  Ian.  1, 2009. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission 
voted  to  add  regulations  to  further  re- 
strict the  interstate  sale,  introduction 
and  transportation  of  fish  susceptible 
to  the  infectious  disease  viral  hemor- 
rhagic septicemia,  or  VHS. 

Outdoor  enthusiasts  in  Erie  Coun- 
ty will  have  more  opportunities  to 
fish,  boat  and  hike  with  the  Commis- 


Brook  trout  | 

sion  action  to  approve  a cooperative 
agreement  with  North  East  Township 
that  commits  $43,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  access  easement  located  on 
20-mile  Creek,  a popular  steelhead 
fishing  location. 


Fishin'  from  the  Kitchen 


Baked  Trout  on  a Gratin  of  Vegetables 


by  Wayne  Phillips 

When  vegetables  are  at  their  peak, 
turn  them  into  a flavor-packed 
gratin  and  top  it  with  a rainbow 
trout  fillet. 

Ingredients  for  four  servings: 

^ Rainbow  trout  fillet,  scaled 
and  boneless 
8 Roma  tomatoes,  sliced 
f4-inch  thick 
3 small  zucchinis,  sliced 
V4-inch  thick 

t/’  2 medium  onions,  thinly  sliced 
%/  2 garlic  cloves,  finely  minced 
2-3  Tbsp.  Herbes  de  Provence 
\/  2 Tbsp.  extra  virgin  olive  oil 
^ 1 Tbsp.  Balsamic  vinegar 
Salt  and  black  pepper  to  taste 
\/  1 lemon,  cut  into  small  wedges 
^ 1 cup  fresh  bread  crumbs 

Procedure 

Lightly  saute  the  onions  and  gar- 
lic in  olive  oil.  Allow  to  cool.  Layer 
an  ovenproof  dish  with  alternat- 
ing rows  of  tomatoes  and  zucchini. 
Scatter  onions  and  garlic  on  top. 
Season  with  salt,  black  pepper  and 
a tablespoon  of  Herbes  de  Provence. 
Moisten  bread  crumbs  with  a table- 
spoon of  olive  oil.  Mix  in  a table- 
spoon of  Herbes  de  Provence. 


Sprinkle  this  mixture  over  vegeta- 
bles. Bake  in  a 375-degree  oven  un- 
til golden-brown.  Season  trout  on 
the  flesh  side  with  salt,  black  pep- 
per and  a tablespoon  of  Herbes  de 
Provence.  Add  trout  to  a hot  pan, 
skin-side  down.  Once  the  skin  is 
crisp,  turn  fish  over  and  finish  in  a 
375-degree  oven. 

If  you  partially  cook  the  trout  on 
the  stovetop,  skin-side  down,  you 
achieve  a flavorful  crisp  skin  that 
many  diners  will  enjoy.  Finishing 
the  fish  in  the  oven  keeps  the  skin 
crisp  and  avoids  drying  out  the  fish. 

Serve 

Bake  the  gratin  in  a large  oven- 
proof casserole  dish  and  serve  it 
family-style.  This  recipe  makes  a 
great  dish  for  a dinner  party  if  you 
bake  individual  casseroles.  Serve 
the  trout  on  top  of  the  gratin  with 
lemon  wedges  on  the  side. 


The  Commission  also: 

• Approved  restrictions  on  nighttime 
fishing  on  a section  of  Walnut  Creek, 
Erie  County. 

• Adopted  amendments  to  Fish  8c 
Boat  Code  Section  63.8  (Longbows, 
Crossbows,  Spears  and  Gigs)  to  allow 
catfish  to  be  harvested  in  all  Com- 
monwealth waters  by  longbows  and 
arrows,  not  just  the  Delaware  River. 

• Adopted  a statement  of  policy  on 
wind  power. 

• Approved  the  publication  of  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  to  remove 
smallmoLith  buffalo,  longhead  darter 
and  channel  darter  from  the  threat- 
ened species  list  and  river  redhorse 
and  longnose  gar  from  the  candidate 
species  list. 

Commission  Elects 
New  Officers  & 

New  Commissioner 
Appointed 

At  the  start  of  the  summer 
Commission  meeting.  Commis- 
sioners Leonard  L.  Lichvar  and 
Thomas  C.  Shetterly  were  elected 
President  and  Vice  President, 
respectively,  of  the  Fish  8c  Boat 
Commission.  New  Commission- 
er Norman  Gavlick,  of  Kingston, 
was  also  introduced.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Edward 
Rendell  to  serve  as  the  Seventh 
District  Commissioner. 
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Northern  Eastern  Brook  Trout  Added  To  PA  Wildlife  Action  Plan 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  (PFBC)  has  formally 
added  naturally  reproducing  eastern 
brook  trout  to  the  Pennsylvania  Wild- 
life Action  Plan,  the  document  that 
prescribes  conservation  measures  for 
species  and  their  critical  habitats  be- 
fore they  become  more  costly  to  pro- 
tect and  restore. 

“The  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Action 
Plan  is  the  guiding  document  for  pro- 
tection, management  and  recovery 
of  species  of  concern,”  said  Dr.  Doug 
Austen,  PFBC  Executive  Director.  “A 
major  theme  of  state  wildlife  action 
plans  is  to  ‘Keep  Common  Species 
Common,’  and  by  amending  our  plan 


to  include  wild  eastern  brook  trout, 
we  are  recognizing  their  needs  and 
their  habitats.” 

Theamendment, 
which  was  re- 
cently approved  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service, 
provides  goals  and 

objectives  for  man-  „ . . 

The  naturally  reproducing  eastern 
aging  t e species.  fg 

At  oug  wi  east  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Action  Plan 
ern  brook  trout  are 

doing  well  in  Pennsylvania,  their  hab- 
itat continues  to  be  degraded  by  pol- 
lution, poor  land-use  practices,  acidic 
precipitation  and  sedimentation.  A 


Angler's  Notebook  by  Jerry  Bush 


Fish  are  always  alert  for  danger. 

Those  living  in  streams  seek  hiding 
locations  to  protect  them  from 
birds  of  prey,  raccoons  and  other 
predators.  They  choose  areas  that 
will  let  them  dash  for  a quick  meal 
before  swimming  back  to  cover. 

For  these  reasons,  deep  pools  with 
overhanging  branches  should 
always  be  on  the  list  of  key  areas 
you  target. 

Freshen  your  fly  line’s  casting  ability. 

Ask  a partner  to  pull  the  full  length 
of  line  from  the  reel.  Then  use  a line  treatment  to  clean  and  lubricate  the 
line,  and  then  have  your  partner  stretch  the  line  again  before  you  wind  it 
back  onto  the  reel. 


2006  report  by  the  Fastern  Brook  Trout 
Joint  Venture,  a partnership  ot  the  Na- 
tional Fish  Habitat  Initiative,  found 
that  populations 
of  the  hsh  have 
been  eliminated 
or  greatly  re- 
duced through- 
out more  than  70 
percent  of  their 
historic  habitat 
in  Pennsylvania. 
“This  amend- 
ment specihcally  identifles  goals  and 
objectives  to  improve  our  understand- 
ing of  the  status  of  wild  eastern  brook 
trout  and  approaches  for  protection, 
management,  and  restoration,”  Aus- 
ten said.  “The  proposed  amendment 
received  overwhelming  support  dur- 
ing the  public  comment  period  when 
we  were  considering  the  addition.” 
Austen  emphasized  that  the  desig- 
nation does  not  prohibit  anglers  from 
catching  and  releasing  or  harvest- 
ing eastern  brook  trout,  which  is  the 
Commonwealth’s  state  fish. 

The  native  range  of  the  eastern 
brook  trout  extends  along  the  Appa- 
lachians from  Georgia  to  Maine  and 
encompasses  17  states.  With  the  ad- 
dition by  Pennsylvania,  13  of  the  17 
states  have  listed  eastern  brook  trout 
in  their  Wildlife  Action  Plans.  Na- 
tionally, each  state  and  U.S.  territory 
was  required  by  Congress  in  2005  to 
complete  a wildlife  action  plan  in 
order  to  continue  to  receive  funding 


Bright,  fluorescent-colored  lures  are  the  prime  choice  for  anglers  seeking 
autumn  trout  and  steelhead.  The  addition  of  flashy  chrome  is  also  desir- 
able if  you’re  casting  baits  that  will  be  retrieved  quickly. 

Many  Pennsylvania  inland  waters  are  inhabited  by  both  walleyes  and 
muskellunge.  As  a rule,  walleyes  prefer  smaller  lures  than  do  muskies,  but 
many  mid-sized  spoons  and  spinners  lure  both  species. 

Given  the  right  conditions,  autumn  leaves  and  aquatic  vegetation  can 
adhere  to  propeller  blades.  If  your  motor  is  holding  RPMs  and  is  run- 
ning smoothly  but  the  vessel  seems  resistant  to  movement,  shut  down  the 
motor  and  raise  the  prop  for  a quick  inspection.  The  same  is  true  if  the 
boat’s  steering  suddenly  feels  odd  or  unresponsive. 


from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice for  State  Wildlife  Grants  pro- 
gram. Historically,  since  2002,  Penn- 
sylvania has  received  approximately 
$2  million  annually.  These  funds  are 
shared  equally  between  the  Fish  Sc 
Boat  Commission  and  the  Game 
Commission  to  address  species  iden- 
tified in  the  Wildlife  Action  Plan. 

More  in-depth  information  on  the 
State  Wildlife  Grant  Program  can  be 
found  at  www.fishandboat.com/pro- 
mo/grants/swg/OOswg.htm. 
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Fishing  & Boating  Events  Calendar 


September/October  2008 


September  2, 2008  - 7 to  9 p.m. 

Boating  Safety  Education  Course  - 
USCG  Auxiliary  America’s  Boating  Course 
Manheim  Township  Ambulance  Building, 
1820  Municipal  Drive,  Lancaster,  PA. 

$25  fee,  pre-registration  required:  Tony  Ma- 
donna, 717-203-9796. 

September  3, 2008  - 6:30  p.m. 

Boating  Safety  Education  Course  ■ 
America’s  Boating  Course 
Riddle  Memorial  Hospital, 

1068  W.  Baltimore  Pike,  Media,  PA. 
Pre-registration  required:  Timothy  Crann, 
610-892-9003. 

September  4, 2008  - 7 p.m. 

Boating  Safety  Education  Course  - 
Advanced  Coastal  Navigation 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Base, 

1 Washington  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA. 
Pre-registration  required:  Pat  Cunningham, 
856-858-2036. 


September  6, 2008  - 10  a.m.  to  Noon 

Family  Fishing  Program 

Rose  Valley  Lake,  Lycoming  County,  PA. 

Learn  basic  fishing  skills  like  knot  tying,  rig- 
ging the  rod,  casting,  baiting  the  hook,  and 
taking  a fish  off  the  hook.  A fishing  license  is 
not  required  to  participate  in  a Family  Fish- 
ing Program  and  all  equipment  is  provided. 
Adults  must  bring  a child  and  children  must 
bring  an  adult.  No  pre-registration  required. 

September  6,  2008  - 1 to  5 p.m. 

Family  Fishing  Program 
Warwick  County  Park,  Pavilion  2, 
Pottstown,  PA. 

Pre-registration  required  online.  Call  610- 
469-1916  for  details. 

September  8, 2008  - 6:30  p.m. 

Boating  Safety  Education  Course  - 
Boating  Skills  and  Seamanship 
Riddle  Memorial  Hospital, 

1068  W.  Baltimore  Pike,  Media,  PA. 


Pre-registration  required:  Timothy  Crann, 
610-892-9003. 

September  13, 2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

Clean  Water  Festival 

Linesville  State  Fish  Hatchery  Visitors 

Center,  Linesville,  PA. 

September  20-27, 2008 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

Bloomsburg  Fair 
Bloomsburg  Fairgrounds, 

Bloomsburg,  PA. 

September  21, 2008  - 4 to  7 p.m. 

Meet  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 
Family  Fishing  Program 
Goddard  State  Park,  Sandy  Lake, 

Mercer  County,  PA. 

Pre-registration  required:  Bill  Wasser,  724- 
253-4833. 

For  a full  listing  of  courses,  please  visit: 

www.fishandboat.com/calendar.htm. 


Here  s your  chance. 

Not  just  to  fish,  but  to  be  a legend 


Visit  wv\/w.fishandboat.com/steelhead.htm 
to  learn  vjhere  to  fish  for  Pennsylvania’s 
fiercest  trout,  the  STEELHEAD. 


Pennsylvania  lakes  & streams 

www.fishandboat.com/steelhead.htm 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Products 

Name  email  (optional) 


Street  Address 


City 


State  Zip 


For  more  products, 
order  online  at:  FishandBoat.com. 


YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  (18  issues) 
□ new  □ renewal  Account#  


$30.00 

Uj  rcnc-ivunit 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED  $ 


Wall  Chart  Sets  (17”  x 22”  - Full  Color): 

Price  Quantity 

Subtotal 

0 Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Coolwater/ 
Warmwater  Fishes,  Migratory  Fishes, 
Miscellaneous  Fishes,  Panfishes, 
Forage  Fishes  (6  posters) 

$5.66 

0 Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders,  Snakes, 
Turtles  (4  posters) 

$3.77 

Educational  Books: 

(C)  Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & Reptiles  $9.43 

Pennsylvania  Fishes  $9.43 


Collectible  Patches  (fully  embroidered): 

NEW!  2008  Northern  Fence  Lizard  $4.71 

0 NEW!  2008  PLAY  Patch-Muskellunge  $2.83 

0 2006  Red-bellied  Turtle $4.71 

0 2006  Wood  Turtle $4.71 

0 2007  Green  Salamander $4.71 

0 2007  Northern  Red  Salamander $4.71 

0 2005  PLAY  Patch-Bluegill  (25th  Anniversary)  R3 

© 2006  PLAY  Patch-Yellow  Perch $2.83 

(0  2007  PLAY  Patch-Smallmouth  Bass $2.83 

0 “I’m  a Pennsylvania  Angler”  Patch  $2.83 

0 “I’m  a Pennsylvania  Boater”  Patch  $2.83 
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Other  Products: 

0 “Resource  First”  Short  16  oz.  Mug 

$4.71 

(Q)  “Resource  First”  Tall  16  oz.  Mug 

$4.71 

(R)  “Go  Fish”  Game  Cards 

$4.71 

(0  PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

$5.66 

Products/Publications  Total 

Shipping  & Handiing  (aiso  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  Under  $25.00  - Add  $2.00 
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Shipping  & Handiing  (aiso  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $50.01  or  more  - Add  $5.00 

Subtotal 

PA  Residents  Add  6%  State  Saies  Tax 

PA  Angler  & Boater  Subscriptions/Renewals  - Subscribe  Today! 

YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  (6  issues)  S 1 2.00 
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money  order  for  remittance  made  payabie  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Aliow  4-6  weeks  for  deiivery. 
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Record  White  Perch 

A white  perch  {Morone  Ameri- 
cana) caught  in  the  Delaware  Riv- 
er was  named  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  (PFBC) 
as  the  new  state  record  for  the  spe- 
cies in  early  July. 

James  Clark  was  fishing  for 
striped  bass  and  white  perch  un- 
der the  Commodore  Barry  Ih'idge 
in  Chester  around  5 p.m.  on  April 
1 3 when  he  hooked  the  record  fish. 
I'he  catch  measured  12.5  inches 
and  weighed  1 pound,  12  ounces. 

The  weight  of  the  fish  sur- 
passed the  previous  record  by 
five  ounces.  The  catch  broke  the 
record  of  1 pound,  7 ounces,  held 
by  Bangor  angler  Kevin  Nelson 
Strunk  since  1991.  Strunk  caught 
his  fish  in  Minsi  Lake,  Northamp- 
ton County. 

Pennsylvania  certifies  state  re- 
cords based  on  total  body  weight. 
Potential  record  fish  must  exceed 
the  established  mark  by  at  least 
one  ounce,  as  weighed  on  a cer- 
tified scale.  To  be  considered  for 
state  record  certification,  a fish 
must  be  caught  using  legal  means, 
in  season,  from  J^ennsylvania  wa- 
ters open  to  the  public  without 
charge  or  fee.  Fish  taken  from 
farm  ponds,  fee-fishing  lakes, 
ponds  or  streams  or  in  waters  re- 
stricted to  use  by  club  members 
or  their  guests  do  not  qualify.  A 
biologist  or  Waterways  Conserva- 
tion Officer  from  the  Commis- 
sion must  examine  the  fish.  The 
PFBC  is  the  only  entity  that  can 
certify  an  official  state  record  fish 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

More  information  on  white 
perch  can  be  found  at  www.fis- 
handboat.com/white  perch.htm. 


Waterways  Conservation  Officer  (WCO)  David  R.  Keller  (left),  serving  the 
Adams  and  Western  York  District,  received  the  2007  Officer  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  at  the  Northeast  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies  Conference  in  Galloway,  NJ,  this  spring.  Officer  Keller 
exhibited  commendable  skill  in  fish  and  boat  law  enforcement,  public  relations 
and  protection  of  Pennsylvania  waterways.  Keller  is  shown  with  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement  Director  Thomas  J.  Kanierzel. 


Waterways  Conservation  Officer  (WCO)  Gary  L.  Slutter  (center)  was  awarded 
the  2007  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Boating  Officer  of  the  Year 
Award  during  the  Commission  meeting  this  summer  in  Flarrisburg.  WCO 
Skitter’s  accomplishments  include  69  days  of  on-water  boat  patrol — totaling 
329  hours,  1,200  boat  boardings,  352  warnings  and  154  citations  for  boating 
law  violations.  Officer  Slutter  is  committed  to  providing  boating  safety  training 
to  the  public  as  well  as  the  Commission’s  law  enforcement  officers.  He  serves  as 
afield  training  officer  and  CPR  and  First  Aid  instructor  for  the  Commission’s 
law  enforcement  officers  in  both  the  southeast  region  and  at  the  H.R.  Stackhouse 
School  of  Fishery  Conservation  and  Watercraft  Safety  in  Bellefonte.  Pictured 
above  (left  to  right)  is  Commissioner  Bill  Sabatose,  Slutter  and  Executive 
Director  Dr.  Doug  Austen. 
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PFBC  FREE  PUBLICATIONS 


Please  indicate  the  requested  titles  with  a check  mark.  Single  copies  are  free.  Limit:  6 pamphlets. 
For  multiple  copies  of  the  same  title,  please  call  the  Commission  at  717-705-7835. 


□ A Picta  Worth  a Thousand  Words 

Portrait  of  a painted  turtle  including  identification  and  habitat 

□ Angler  Award  Program 

State  records,  big  fish,  first  fish,  rules  and  application 

□ Basics  of  Water  Pollution 

Types  of  water  pollution,  effects  on  resources 

Q Dynamic  Darters 

Information  on  Pennsylvania  darters 

Q Fish  Scale  Sketch 

Commission  overview,  mission  and  programs 

Q Hoppers  and  Jumpers 

Information  on  Pennsylvania  frogs  and  toads 

Q I Just  Bought  a Boat,  Now  What  Do  I Do? 

Boat  registration's  frequently  asked  questions 

Q Lake  Erie 

Pennsylvania's  Great  Lake 

Q PA  Fishes  Identification  Guide 

Quick  reference  with  illustrations,  depicts  over  90  fish  species 

□ PA's  "Fishing  Capital" 

Fishing  opportunities  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  Harrisburg 

^ Snakes  in  the  Basement  & Birth  of  a Snake 

Remedies  and  prevention  information  sheet  & birth 

□ Steel  City  Smallmouth  Bass 

The  waterways  of  Pittsburgh  including  when  and  where  to  fish 

Name 

Address 

City  State  ZIP 

PUBS08 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  Educational  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Or  fax  to  Educational  Media  Services  at  717-705-7831. 

Publication  requests  can  be  emailed  with  publication  title(s)  and  complete  shipping  information  to:  ra-berSstate.pa.us. 


Great  for  education,  decoration  and  gifts! 


The  Commission 

Name 

offers  sets  of  wall 

email  (nptinnal) 

charts,  each  of  which 

Address 

is  17  inches  by  22 

inches  in  full  color. 

City 

State 

7ip 

Wall  charts  include 
groups  offish. 

Wall  Chart  Sets  (17"  x 22"  - Full  Color): 

Price 

Quantity  Subtotal 

amphibians  and 
reptiles,  beautifully 
illustrated  by  artist 
Tom  Duran.  Wall 

Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Coolwater/ 
Warmwater  Fishes,  Migratory  Fishes, 
Miscellaneous  fishes,  Panfishes,  Forage 
Fishes  (6  posters) 

$5.66 

Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders,  Snakes, 
Turtles  (4  posters) 

charts  are  mailed 
rolled  to  keep  them 
suitable  for  framing. 

$3,77 

Siihtotal 

Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  Under  $25.00  • Add  $2.00 

Shipping  and  Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $25.01  to  $50.00  - Add  $3.00  

Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $50.01  or  more  - Add  $5.00  

PA  Residents  Add  6%  Sales  Tax  

Total  

Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Section,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Use  check  or 
money  order  payable  to:  PA  Fish  8r  Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 

For  more  products,  order  online  at  FishandBoat.com 
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"fafcemefi^hlng" 


Deborah  Parker  Purdy, 
Waynesbiirg,  used  a 
salmon  egg  sac  in  Sixteen- 
mile  Creek,  Erie  County, 
last  November  to  fool  this 
9-pound,  4-ounce  brown 
trout.  The  trout  was  25.5 
inches  long. 


Shirley  Robson,  Johnstown, 
used  a nightcrawler  to  fool  this 
W-pound,  10.5-ounce  steelhead 
last  September  in  Twentymile 
Creek,  Erie  County.  The  30-inch 
fish  had  a girth  of  18  inches. 


Gregory  A.  Zanolini,  New  Britain, 
caught  this  4.5-pound  chain  pick- 
erel in  a Pike  County  lake  last  Au- 
gust. Zanolini  used  a spinnerbait, 
and  the  fish  was  27  inches  long. 


Kurt  Schaeffer  (left)  caught  a rainbow  trout  and 
Erik  Schaeffer  ( right)  caught  a brown  trout  in 
the  Children  Only  Area  of  Clark  Creek,  Dauphin 
County.  The  boys  used  worms  and  this  was  their 
first-time  trout  catch. 


Lake  Erie  was  the  scene 
of  the  action  last  June  for 
Chad  Chaffman,  Ereeport, 
who  caught  this  10-pound, 
3-ounce  walleye  with  a worm 
harness.  The  walleye  was 
30.5  inches  long. 


Patrick  Barrett,  Erie,  fished 
a hand-tied  sucker  spawn  in 
Walnut  Creek  last  November 
and  fooled  this  10-pound,  12- 
ounce  steelhead.  The  steelie 
measured  31.5  inches  long. 


Nathan  Robinson,  Red 
Lion,  worked  a crankbait 
in  Muddy  Run  Recreation 
Lake,  Lancaster  County,  last 
July  and  came  up  with  this 
5-pound  largeniouth  bass. 
The  fish  was  21  inches  long. 


■■■■ 
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New  web  site 
Features 
Enhance 
Outdoor 
Experience 


by  Douglas  J.  Austen,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Director 
PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 


I’ve  got  to  admit  that  I love  maps.  World  maps,  state  highway  maps,  topo- 
graphic maps,  hydrographic  lake  maps  and  about  any  other  map  that  you  can 
imagine.  The  world  of  computer  maps  opens  an  entirely  new  world  of  maps 
that  makes  it  even  more  fun. 

Because  I travel  so  much  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
(PFBC),  the  well-worn,  fold-up  map  has  been  replaced  with  an  electronic 
Garmin  GPS  device  (now  I don’t  have  an  excuse  for  not  getting  to  meetings 
on  time).  The  experience  isn’t  the  same,  but  it’s  enjoyable  in  a different  way. 
The  satisfaction  I once  found  in  finding  a new  fishing  spot  after  tracing  lines 
on  a map  has  been  replaced  by  the  excitement  of  knowing  that  I’m  going  to  get 
to  a new  fishing  spot  more  quickly,  which  means  I have  more  time  to  pursue 
my  passion. 

Thanks  to  our  talented  staff  in  Harrisburg,  anglers  visiting  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  its  famous  Steelhead  Alley  can  experience  this  same  type  of 
excitement  with  the  help  of  new  interactive  mapping  features  recently  added  to 
our  web  site.  Check  it  out  at  www.fishandboat.com/steelhead. 

We  chose  to  launch  the  new  feature  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  steelhead 
run  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  which  started  earlier  this  month  follow- 
ing heavy  rain  in  Erie.  The  new  web  site  mapping  feature  allows  anglers  to 
locate  Lake  Erie  tributaries  to  fish  for  steelhead,  download  directions  to  the 
tributaries,  find  places  to  park  and  read  the  local  fishing  regulations. 

By  clicking  on  the  yellow  triangles,  an  angler  will  find  detailed  information 
on  a fishing  destination.  Eor  example,  the  yellow  triangle  representing  Walnut 
Creek  #3  provides  the  following  information  “Follow  path  from  parking  lot 
north  to  the  walking  bridge  over  the  creek.  Ample  parking  available.  Owned 
by  Millcreek  Township  School  District.  Fishing  access  boundary  is  marked. 
Please  stay  between  the  stream  and  marked  boundary.”  Because  we  overlay  our 
GIS  data  on  Google  Maps  and  link  the  public  fishing  sites  to  their  respective 
latitude  and  longitude  coordinates,  anglers  can  easily  print  directions  or  follow 
them  through  their  own  GPS  device. 

The  PFBC  has  always  embraced  technology  and  was  one  of  the  first  state 
agencies  to  incorporating  GIS  features  into  our  web  site.  This  latest  feature 
makes  the  interactive  experience  even  more  useful,  and  we  plan  to  extend  the 
mapping  feature  to  other  fishing  spots  across  the  Commonwealth. 

As  I meet  sportsmen  in  my  travels  around  the  state.  I’m  always  seeking 
comments  from  them  on  how  we  can  improve  our  web  site  and  the  web  site 
experience.  At  an  October  8 Fisheries  Bureau  meeting,  for  example,  a staff 
member  suggested  that  we  tie  our  maps  into  zip  codes.  He  wanted  to  be  able 
to  type  in  a zip  code  and  find  popular  fishing  spots  within  a designated  mile 
range.  That  is  a great  idea  that  has  been  forwarded  to  our  staff  in  Harrisburg. 

Fortunately,  our  hobby  of  fishing  and  boating  offers  dozens  of  recreational 
opportunities  just  outside  our  doors.  Our  goal  is  to  use  our  web  site  to  high- 
light these  opportunities  for  you  and  to  make  them  easy  to  find  so  that  you 
spend  less  time  following  directions  and  more  time  enjoying  the  outdoors. 
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Sitting  around  a campfire  re- 
cently with  my  kids  reminded 
me  of  why  I enjoy  the  outdoors 
so  much.  All  the  pressures 
of  work,  with  deadlines  and 
meetings,  and  of  raising  a fam- 
ily, with  activity  schedules  and 
homework,  melt  away  as  we 
stare  into  the  flames  and  pull 
up  our  collars  against  the  wind. 
The  b'iggest  concern  during 
these  moments  is  making  sure 
the  marshmallows  don’t  catch 
on  fire. 

1 hope  our  current  issue  in- 
spires you  to  venture  outsicie 
and  enjoy  the  many  opportuni- 
ties our  beautiful  state  has  to  of- 
fer during  the  winter  months. 
Inside,  you’ll  find  a feature 
on  a popular  family  fishing  spot  in  Berks  County  enjoyed  by  contributor  Mar- 
cus Schneck  and  his  family.  Surveys  repeatedly  show  that  anglers  enjoy  their 
sport  because  it  allows  them  to  spend  time  with  their  families  and  friends. 

Maybe  this  winter  you  can  share  your  enthusiasm  for  winter  sports  with  a friend 
who  doesn’t  typically  fish  in  the  colder  months.  Our  article  on  Catching  Winter 
Sniallies  gives  you  some  practical  tips  that  hopefully  will  enhance  your  small- 
mouth  bass  catch  and  convince  your  friend  that  winter’s  a good  time  to  fish. 

Also  in  this  issue,  we  profile  Moraine  State  Park  in  northwestern  Butler  Coun- 
ty. Each  year  more  than  one  million  people  visit  the  16,725-acre  park,  which  is 
owned  by  the  state  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources.  The 
park  offers  an  array  of  activities,  including  fishing  and  hunting,  and  provides 
rental  cabins. 

Some  may  say  that  the  best  part  of  fishing  is  cooking  the  catch  that  evening. 
A hearty,  hot  chowder  will  be  welcome  fare  if  you’ve  been  fishing  most  of  the 
morning.  Learn  how  to  make  a delicious  perch  chowder  in  the  popular  column 
Fishin’  from  the  Kitchen. 

Winter  also  means  that  some  gear  has  to  be  packed  away  for  the  season.  Con- 
tributor John  Allen  provides  general  tips  for  cleaning  and  fixing  kayaks  before 
storing  them  away  for  the  season.  A little  effort  now  means  less  work  in  the 
spring  and  more  time  on  the  water  when  that  perfect  day  arrives. 

Enjoy  the  outdoors  and  take  care. — Eric  Levis,  Chief,  Division  of  Communications. 
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The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to  protect, 
conserve  and  enhance  the  Commonwealth’s 
aquatic  resources  and  provide  fishing 
and  boating  opportunities. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

717-705-7800 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Douglas  J.  Austen,  Ph.D., 
Executive  Director 
Laurie  Shepler,  Chief  Counsel 
Jason  Oyler,  Assistant  Counsel 

COMPTROLLER 

Mary  K.  DeLutis 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
BOAHNG,  AND  ENGINEERING 

717-705-7900 

Brian  Earner,  Deputy  Director 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Bernard  M.  Matscavage,  Director 
Adam  Santucci, 

Human  Resources  Director 
Licensing  and  Boat  Registration 
717-705-7930 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  PROPERTY  SERVICES 

814-359-5152 

Richard  Mulfinger,  RE.,  P.L.S.,  Director 
John  Sinclair,  Chief 
Construction  & Maintenance 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  & ACCESS 

717-705-7833 
Dan  Martin,  Director 
Boating  Course  Hotline 
888-PAFISH-l  (888-723-4741) 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

814-359-5100 
Leroy  M.  Young,  Director 
Brian  Wisner,  Director 
Fish  Production 
Dave  Miko,  Chief 
Fisheries  Management 
John  A.  Arway,  Chief 
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Save  our  bass  fishing 

Bass  fishing  is  as  bad  as  it  has  been 
in  a long  time  in  the  lower  Susque- 
hanna River. 

It  has  been  severely  affected  by 
diseases  such  as  Columnare.  You  tell 
us  young-of-year  densities  have  been 
lower  than  long  term  averages  since 
2000.  This  means  that  there  will  be 
fewer  bass  available  for  years  to  come. 
Fishing  is  going  to  get  much  worse. 

We  need  immediate  action.  I ask 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  to  con- 
sider and  open  for  discussion  the  fol- 
lowing proposals: 

1.  Consider  a moratorium  on  bass 
tournaments  in  the  lower  Susquehan- 
na River.  Tournaments  redistribute 
already  dwindling  bass  population. 

2.  Explore  total  catch-and-release 
in  areas  where  young-of  year  studies 
show  diminished  spawns. 

3.  And  finally,  strongly  consider  stock- 
ing bass  until  bass  populations  and 
spawns  improve,  just  in  areas  where 
natural  forces  such  as  disease  and  wa- 
ter levels  have  adversely  affected  the 
bass  species. 

When  I ask  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  officers,  the  an- 
swer I receive  is  that  bass  replenish 
themselves,  and  this  is  not  happening 
and  is  not  going  to  happen. — David 
Cooper,  Fayetteville,  PA. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter 
outlining  your  concerns  with  re- 
spect to  the  smallmouth  bass  popu- 
lation and  associated  fishery  in  the 
Susquehanna  River.  In  your  letter, 
you  outlined  steps  for  preserving 
and  enhancing  the  fishery  that,  on 


the  surface,  appear  logical,  but  close 
examination  of  what  we  know  about 
factors  influencing  the  smallmouth 
bass  population  on  the  Susquehan- 
na River  may  lead  to  a better  under- 
standing of  some  limitations  of  the 
actions  you  proposed.  I ask  you  to 
please  consider  the  following  infor- 
mation as  it  relates  to  your  identi- 
fied concerns: 

1.  Tournaments  redistribute  an 
already  dwindling  bass  population. 
The  redistribution  of  the  bass  popu- 
lation in  and  of  itself  is  not  necessar- 
ily negative.  Bass  released  following 
a tournament,  while  displaced  from 
their  point  of  capture,  will  locate 
suitable  habitat  in  the  reach  of  river 
in  which  they  were  released.  You  may 
have  been  referring  to  the  removal  of 
bass  from  nests  during  the  spawning 
season.  In  these  situations,  scientists 
have  documented  that  the  removal 
of  a bass  that  is  guarding  a nest  can 
result  in  the  failure  of  that  nest  to 
produce  young.  However,  scientists 
have  yet  to  definitively  link  indi- 
vidual nest  loss  to  a reduction  in  the 
overall  bass  population.  There  is  re- 
cent research  from  scientists  study- 
ing infertile  lakes  in  Canada  that 
documents  population  level  effects 
as  a result  of  the  removal  of  bass 
from  nests  during  the  spawning  sea- 
son. Currently,  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  tournaments  are  prohibited 
from  mid-April  to  mid-June.  There- 
fore, during  the  nesting  period,  re- 
distribution would  not  occur. 

2.  Explore  total  catch-and-release  in 
areas  where  young-of-the-year  stud- 
ies show  diminished  spawns.  We 
have  recently  received  preliminary 
results  from  the  USFWS  Coopera- 
tive Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
located  at  Penn  State  University 
from  a comprehensive  angler  use 
and  harvest  survey  conducted  on 
the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  Riv- 
ers during  the  2007  fishing  season. 
The  results  from  this  survey  indi- 
cate that  anglers  released  99%  of  the 
legal  length  smallmouth  bass  that 


they  caught  on  the  lower  Susque- 
hanna River  (below  Dock  St.  Dam). 
Approximately  92%  were  released 
above  Dock  St.  Although  this  loss 
could  be  reduced  by  implementing 
even  more  stringent  restrictions 
(remember  not  all  smallmouth  bass 
survive  the  catch-and-release  pro- 
cess), it  would  not  yield  appreciable 
gains  as  you  can  see.  Such  a change 
would  tend  to  divert  attention  from 
circumstances  that  are  the  most  likely 
causes  of  poor  year  class  survival. 
Creating  a catch-and-release  season 
would  yield  very  limited  savings  to 
the  smallmouth  bass  population  in 
the  river.  Current  bass  regulations 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  are  and 
have  been  among  the  most  restric- 
tive in  the  state. 

3.  Stock  smallmouth  bass  un- 
til spawning  and  the  population 
improve.  There  are  two  real  im- 
pediments associated  with  this  ap- 
proach. The  first  is  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commission 
could  not  stock  enough  smallmouth 
bass  into  the  Susquehanna  River  to 
make  a noticeable  difference  in  the 
overall  river  population.  Secondly, 
if  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  could  stock  enough 
smallmouth  bass  into  the  river, 
these  fingerling  bass  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  stressors  as  the 
fish  that  were  spawned  naturally 
in  the  river.  As  a result,  the  stocked 
fish  would  likely  succumb  to  the 
same  diseases  that  are  impacting 
wild  fish. — David  Miko,  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Fisheries  Management. 

Backtalk 

Write  or  email  letters  to  the 
editor.  Please  hold  letters  to  no 
more  than  200  words.  Letters 
must  be  signed  and  addressed. 
Letters  and  email  become  the 
property  of  the  Commission. 

Address  all  correspondence  to: 
The  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler 
& Boater,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17106-7000. 
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Last  Chance!  Deadline:  December  31,  2008 

PFBC  Photography  Contest 


Entry  Deadline: 
December  31,  2008 


RULES 

• The  contest  Is  open  to  emateur  photographers  (those  who  make  less  than  half  their 
annual  Income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs), 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  Immediate  family  members  are 


The  2008  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Photography  Contest  Is  intended  to  foster  a greater  ap- 
preciation for  Pennsylvania's  fishing  and  boating,  and 
aquatic  resources, 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a certificate,  the  limited- 
edition  magazine  75th  anniversary  patches,  and  the  lim- 
ited-edition 2008  nongame  species  patch,  Honorable 
mention  winners  will  receive  a certificate  and  the  limited- 
edition  year  2008  nongame  species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable  mentions  may  appear 
In  a contest  feature  article  In  a future  issue  of  Pennsyl- 
vanis  Anglar  (S  Boatar.  All  entries  may  also  be  used 
elsewhere  In  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine's  cover,  In 
Commission  publications,  on  the  Commission's  web 
site,  and  in  Commission  exhibits  and  other  projects. 
The  contest  will  run  from  March  2008  through  De- 
cember 2008, 

View  the  results  of  the  2008  contest  by  clicking  the 
contest  link  on  the  Commission  web  site's  main  page, 

it  www.flih.stat9.Da.us, 


Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  In  Pennsylvania,  on  waterways  with  public  access, 
and  they  must  have  been  taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest 
Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations, 

In  photographs,  all  boaters  and  anglers  In  boats  must  be  wearing  properly  fitted, 
buttoned  and  zipped  life  jackets.  It's  encouraged  that  children  on  shore  near  the  water 
should  wear  lifejackets. 

Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  Identifiable  subjects 
Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  In  sizes 
3 V/xS",  4"x6",  5"x7'’,  or  8"x10",  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 
transparencies. 

All  submissions  must  be  In  color=no  black-and-white  photos. 

No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted 
Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed 
Please  do  not  send  negatives  or  digital  files. 

Each  photo  must  Include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location  of  the 
photograph  Including  county  species  Identification  (If  applicable),  and  category.  In  addition 
to  a fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered 
Multiple  submissions  ere  allowed,  but  participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries 
per  category. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and  use  all 
submissions  for  publishing,  Illustration,  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising,  trade, 
exhibits  and  promotion,  and  In  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  without  compensation. 

Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography  con- 
tests are  not  eligible. 

All  submissions  become  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
will  not  be  returned 


Photo  Contest  Entry  Form 
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Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mall  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  P,0,  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000,  The 
deadline  for  the  Commission's  receiving  entries  Is  December  3 1 , 2008, 

Please  Print  Clearly 

Entrant’s  Nams: 

Address: 


j City:  State:  Zip: 

■ Phone: 

I E-maii  (if  a\/aiiable): 

I Date: 

I Signature: 


Categories  | 

J 1,  Seasonai  Fishing  and/or  Boating  * 

(main  focus  on  activity  with  seasonal  backgrounds  f 
(snow.  Ice,  fall  leaves,  etc.) 

J 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating  J 

(emphasis  on  two  or  more  family  members)  : 

J 1 Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters  * 

(photos  of  anglers  and/or  boaters  less  than  16  | 

years  of  age)  ■ 

J 4,  Waterway  Scenics  (Impoundments)  . 

(lakes,  ponds  and  reservoirs)  • 

J 5,  Waterway  Scenics  (Flowing  Waters)  | 

(rivers,  streams  and  creeks)  | 

J 6,  Reptiles,  amphibians,  invertebrates  ■ 

(animal  closeups  or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the  , 
primary  subject)  I 

I received  this  form  from  (check  one):  ' 

J PA&B  magazine  ■ 

J the  Commission's  web  site  I 

J Photo  dealer  I 

J Other  (soeelfvt  | 


This  form  may  be  phott 


REFLECTING  ON  THE  WATER 

Fly  Tying  and  Ice  Fishing 


by  Ron  Kuhn 

Flames  danced  across 
the  wooden  hull  as  lack 
opened  the  wood  stove 
to  throw  in  another 
piece  of  oak.  As  he  shut 
the  door,  the  reflection 
disappeared.  The  boat 
was  winterized  and 
resting  in  his  garage 
and  workshop  after  a 
good  year  on  the  water. 

It  had  seen  Raystown, 

Wallenpaupak,  and 
Kinzua.  Smoke  that 
escaped  the  stove 
wafted  through  the 
air  as  lack  paused 
to  think  about  the 
many  campfires  he 
and  his  family  had 
sat  around  in  2008. 

Fall  has  given  way 

to  winter,  a time  when  most  anglers 
turn  to  fly  tying  or  rod  building,  lack  stared  at  tools  on  his 
workbench  as  he  waited  for  Ethan  and  his  friend  to  come 
in  from  the  house,  lack  had  decided  to  teach  Ethan  and 
his  friend  the  art  of  tying  flies,  Ethan  had  really  taken  to 
fly  fishing  earlier  in  the  year  and  in  the  process  passed  the 
fever  onto  the  new  neighbor  kid  losh. 

Several  months  ago,  fosh  and  his  family  moved  to 
Pennsylvania  from  Long  Island  for  a simpler  life  and  a 
better  atmosphere  for  the  kids  than  the  island  could  pro- 
vide for  them. 

Ethan  had  started  his  own  hshing  worm  business  ear- 
lier in  the  year  and  was  now  thinking  about  tying  flies  to 
sell  around  the  Keystone  State.  Lately,  every  evening  after 
school  he  and  losh  would  work  on  tying  simple  patterns 
like  the  Letort  Cricket  in  brown,  black  or  mixed  colors. 
The  only  rule  was  that  the  money  for  hooks,  thread  and 
other  materials  had  to  come  from  the  worm  business  or 
the  sale  of  the  flies,  lack  bought  supplies  in  bulk  to  save 
money  for  the  young  entrepreneur. 

The  old  door  squeaked  as  the  boys  pushed  their  way  out 
of  the  cold  snow  covered  landscape  into  the  warm  work- 
shop. Ethan  made  his  way  over  to  his  worm  farm  in  the 


illustrations  by  the  author 

back  of  the  garage  to  feed  and 
water  them,  second  nature 
since  he  started  the  farm. 
Ethan  and  his  dad  travel 
to  a local  gristmill  to  buy 
cornmeal  in  fifty  pound 
bags,  but  not  all  of  it 
makes  it  into  the  worm 
farm.  According  to 
Ethan’s  sister  Elbe, 
Beth  makes  the  best 
corn  muffins  in  the 
Susquehanna  Valley. 

Jack’s  Uncle  Gene 
used  to  take  him  to 
the  very  same  grist- 
mill when  he  was 
a kid  to  seine  min- 
nows for  fishing 
in  the  river.  Once 
they  found  a forgot- 
” ten  millstone  that 

had  been  thrown  in  the 
stream  to  save  it  from  being  destroyed  by  indians  many 
years  before. 

While  the  boys  spun 
thread  around  the 
small  hooks,  Jack 
leafed  through 
one  of  his  fly 
pattern  books 
to  find  a new 
simple  pat- 
tern for  them 
to  tie.  After 
tying  about 
fifteen  crickets, 
the  boys  decided 
to  try  out  the  ant 
pattern  that  Jack 
showed  them. 

As  the  boys  waxed  the  thread  and  spun  fur  to  make  the 
ant  bodies,  Beth  delivered  some  fresh  corn  muffins  hot  out 
of  the  oven  with  homemade  butter  and  jelly  and  glasses 
of  milk. 
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“What  do  you  boys  think  about  going  out  on  the  ice  for 
some  ice  fishing?”  Jack  asked  as  the  boys  ate  corn  muffins. 
Two  nods  indicated  that  they  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
fly  tying  vice  for  some  fishing. 

Jack  replaced  the  blades  on  the  ice  auger  while  the  boys 
cleaned  up  their  fly  tying  supplies.  Ethan  pulled  out  his 
snowshoes  for  Josh  to  try  in  the  week-old  snow  around 
the  small  lake  they  would  be  going  to.  After  watching  some 
mountain-man  movies,  Ethan  had  decided  he  wanted  to 
try  snowshoeing  with  his  dads  old  bear-paw  snowshoes. 

Josh  talked  about  salt  water  fishing  with  his  grandfather 
off  of  the  coast  of  New  York  while  they  drove  across  the 
back  roads  to  the  lake.  “Pap  used  to  take  me  once  a year  be- 
fore he  passed  away,  we  would  catch  sea  bass,  stripers  and 
flounder.”  Jack  told  Josh  that  he  would  take  the  boys  to  fish 
for  the  stripers  that  are  in  Raystown  Eake  next  summer. 

Ethan  strapped  the  snowshoes  on  Josh’s  feet  while  Jack 
put  everything  on  the  sled  to  pull  down  through  the  field 
to  the  pond.  The  boys  looked  for  animal  tracks  while  they 
walked  toward  the  pond.  Squirrels  barked  at  them  as  they 
neared  the  edge  of  the  pond  surrounded  by  walnut  trees. 

Jack  drilled  three  holes  in  the  ice,  one  for  each  of  them. 
Jack  set  the  rods  for  both  boys  and  the  three  began  fishing 
for  yellow  perch  that  lurked  beneath  the  four  inches  of  ice. 

After  about  a half  hour  they  had  several  perch  and  blue- 
gills  on  the  ice.  The  cloudy  sky  began  to  sencJ  flurries  down 
on  the  Pennsylvania  landscape.  After  two  hours  on  the  ice. 


the  boys  decided  that  tying  flies 
would  be  a lot  warmer  and  the  rest 
of  the  cornbread  would  hit  the  spot. 

Jack  gathered  all  of  the  frozen  fish  and  the  gear  and 
headed  back  towards  the  van  with  the  boys  in  front  still 
looking  for  deer  tracks.  Once  they  were  back  at  the  shop. 
Jack  set  the  bucket  of  frozen  fish  next  to  the  wood  stove  to 
thaw  before  they  cleaned  them  for  dinner. 

The  boys  trimmed  fur  off  of  one  of  the  squirrel  tails  that 
Jack  harvested  in  the  fall  small  game  season.  Jack  cleaned 
the  fish  while  the  boys  tied  more  crickets  and  ants.  “Do  you 
boys  want  to  help  cook  these  fish  on  the  wood  stove?”  Jack 
asked,  as  he  filleted  the  half  frozen  fish. 

After  agreeing  to  help  cook,  the  boys  went  into  the  house 
for  some  potatoes  and  onions  so  they  could  make  a meal 
fit  for  a mountain-man.  Jack  invited  Josh’s  family  over  for 
the  fish  dinner  while  the  boys  cut  potatoes  and  onions  to 
bake  with  the  fish. 

Jack  and  Josh’s  father  talked  about  fishing  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  while  Beth  and  Josh’s  mom  talked 
about  different  fish  recipes.  Beth  brought  out  another 
batch  of  cornbread  with  elderberry  jelly  while  the  boys 
showed  Josh’s  parents  their  fly-tying  operation.  Both  dads 
decided  that  a trip  to  Raystown  for  stripers  would  be  a 
great  trip  to  take  with  the  boys,  but  it  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  icy  clutches  of  winter  left  the  valleys  and  waters 
of  the  state.  O 
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Southeast's  Special  Regulation 


by  Vic  Attardo 

photos  by  the  author 


as  I have  held  a rod 
and  though  I have  my 
favorites,  every  one  of 
the  special  regulation 
waters  enthralls  me 
with  its  character  and 
spirit.  The  five  streams 
I'm  citing  here  have  a 
uniqueness  that  makes 
them  special  to  me. 


Whether  you’re  fishing  in  late-fall,  or  winter,  or  even  next 
spring,  the  special  regulation  trout  waters  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  state  offer  a variety  of  habitat  and  good 
numbers  of  fish. 

Throughout  the  southeast,  an  angler  can  find  limestone 
creeks  and  small  to  large  freestone  flows  in  both  urban  and 
rural  settings. 

You  can  work  streams  harboring  only  wild  trout,  while 
others  have  both  wild  and  stocked  fish,  and  still  others 
solely  with  the  hatchery-raised  breeds. 

The  southeast  is  truly  an  area  of  choice  and  opportunity. 

I’ve  been  stomping  around  the  southeast’s  trout  waters 
for  as  long  as  I have  held  a rod  and  though  1 have  my  fa- 
vorites, every  one  of  the  special  regulation  waters  enthralls 
me  with  its  character  and  spirit.  The  five  streams  I’m  citing 
here  have  a uniqueness  that  makes  them  special  to  me. 

Saucon  Creek 

For  anglers  seeking  the  challenge  of  catching  strong  and 
tough-to-fool  wild  brown  trout  there  is  Saucon  Creek  in 
Northampton  County.  Saucon  Creek  offers  over  two  miles 
of  Trophy  Trout  water  that  runs  the  gamut  from  a rural 
woodland  setting  to  a channelized  park.  There  are  parts  of 
Saucon  Creek  that  are  anything  but  rustic — particularly 
under  the  1-78  overpass  and  the  Bethlehem  park — but 
there  are  other  sections  with  a rich,  pastoral  feel. 

Fed  by  springs  near  Hellertown,  Saucon  Creek  flows 
into  the  Lehigh  River  at  Bethlehem.  For  the  most  part,  the 
special  regulation  area  of  Saucon  Creek  is  not  deep  water. 
Walking  its  length  you  won’t  cover  your  hip  boots,  except 
during  unusually  high  and  unfishable  flows.  But  Saucon 
Creek  is  full  of  short  riffles  and  curving  pools  where  its 
wild  browns  hang  in  the  darkest  water  and  are  frequently 
looking  for  an  easy  meal. 

Saucon  Creek  is  an  excellent  off-hatch  nymphing 
stream.  I do  well  with  tiny  tandem  rigged  beadheads  imi- 
tating caddis  and  generic  mayfly  nymphs.  After  a hea\w 
rain,  the  stream  quickly  turns  off-color  and  if  the  flow  is 
not  outrageous,  this  is  my  favorite  time  to  drift  a weighted 
Wooly  Bugger  along  the  banks. 

You  can  enter  the  stream  in  Hellertown  and  work  do\vn  the 
creek  or  start  at  the  Bethlehem  park  and  work  upstream. 

Tulphehocken  Creek 

Though  it’s  located  in  the  industrial  city  of  Reading, 
Tulpehocken  Creek  is  an  oasis  of  municipal  park  land  and 
excellent  trout  fishing. 

The  entire  Tulpehocken  Creek  downstream  from  Blue 
Marsh  Dam  to  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  River  is  open 
year-round  to  trout  fishing.  A 3.8  mile  section  from  just 
downstream  of  the  dam  to  the  covered  bridge  adjacent  to 
a municipal  park  is  listed  under  Delayed  Harvest  Artificial 
Lures  Only  regulations,  which  has  no  closed  season  but 
carries  seasonal  creel  limits;  the  “bottom  section”  of  Tulpe- 
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hocken  Creek,  from  the  covered  bridge  to  the  Schuylkill 
River,  is  approved  trout  waters  open  to  year-round  fishing 
but  with  a series  of  seasonal  creel  limits  and  a catch  and 
release  period  between  March  1 and  the  opening  day  of 
trout  season. 

Aside  from  knowing  the  rules,  it’s  important  to  under- 
stand that  Tulpehocken  Creek  is  big  water  and  it  often 
flows  strong  and  hard.  It  might  be  the  widest  and  average 
the  deepest  of  any  of  the  southeast  special  regulation  flows. 
Anglers  must  frec]uently  work  its  sidelines  because  of  the 
burly  water  in  its  channels. 

Fly  fishermen  take  on  a true  challenge  when  fishing 
Tulpehocken  Creek.  It’s  a stream  of  many  hatches  and  oth- 
er than  springtime,  midges  often  dominate.  While  1 enjoy 
midging  and  drifting  caddis  on  the  Tulpehocken  Creek,  1 
love  to  toss  streamers  into  this  strong  flow.  In  fact,  1 con- 
cocted my  Tar’s  Heavy  Metal  Minnow  ( HMM)  for  its  deep 
braided  water. 

The  HMM  is  a simple  Wooly  Bugger  type  tie  made 
with  metallic  chenille,  a grizzly  hackle  and  marabou  tail, 
however  for  the  frequently  green  waters  of  the  off-season 
Tulpehocken,  my  colors  consist  of  gold  metallic  chenille 
and  barred  olive  marabou  with  strands  of  pearl  Krystal 
Flash.  Be  sure  to  widen  the  head  with  underwraps  of  lead 
for  a broader  profile.  It  takes  a certain  craftiness  to  consis- 
tently catch  Tulpehocken  trout. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has 
stopped  stocking  fingerling  trout  in  Tulpehocken  Creek 
and  has  returned  to  planting  adult  trout.  In  a stream  sur- 
vey, anglers  proclaimed  they  caught  more  fish  with  this 
type  of  stocking. 

Little  Lehigh  Creek 

There’s  no  more  popular  stream  in  the  southeast  than 
Little  Lehigh  Creek.  In  the  “Queen  City”  of  Allentown,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  region,  the  Little  Lehigh  is  king. 
Barely  a day  goes  by — winter,  spring,  summer  or  fall,  sun- 
shine bright  or  snowstorm  white — that  a horde  of  anglers 
aren’t  fishing  this  stream. 

There  are  two  special  regulation  sections  on  the  Little 
Lehigh.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  popular,  is  a one  mile 
Catch  and  Release  Fly-Fishing  Only  zone  from  the  bridge 
on  Fish  Hatchery  Road  in  the  Lehigh  Parkway  downstream 
to  near  the  24th  Street  bridge.  This  section  contains  the  fa- 
mous “Hatchery  Pool”  that  is  so  unnaturally  full  of  trout 
that  it  sometimes  seems  the  fish  could  constitute  a foot 
bridge  from  bank  to  bank. 

But  just  because  there  are  tons  of  fish  in  this  stretch 
doesn’t  mean  that  fishing  is  easy.  The  trout  here  become  as 
selective  as  old  dogs  and  often  will  only  eat  exacting  copies 
of  their  current  menu.  A case  in  point  is  when  Little  Lehigh 
trout  go  after  Tricos  in  the  summer  or  midges  when  there 
are  no  other  hatches.  However,  tiny  midge  pupa  patterns 
are  a real  favorite  with  Little  Lehigh  anglers.  Tie  a size  20 


with  some  copper  wire  or  dark  thread  as  a body  with  a 
fluffy  thorax  of  beaver,  muskrat  or  mink  or  a combination 
of  all  three,  and  you’ll  go  to  town  in  Allentown. 

A second  special  regulation  section  is  nearly  two  miles 
in  length  and  runs  from  Wild  Cherry  Lane  downstream 
to  Millrace  Road.  In  the  upper  limits  of  this  stretch,  you 
can  literally  jump  across  the  Little  Lehigh  but  then  more 
springs  enter  the  stream  and  to  get  across  you’d  need  a 
boat — the  shores  have  not  only  stretched,  the  water  has 
gotten  very  deep. 

The  number  of  trout  in  this  longer  Catch  and  Release 
Fly-Fishing  Only  zone  is  not  as  great  as  the  Hatchery  Pool. 
These  trout  can  be  an  even  greater  challenge  to  trick,  par- 
ticularly in  the  deep  waters  bordered  by  rock  cliffs  on  one 
sicie  and  a walkers’  path  on  the  other.  This  upper  section 
has  been  my  preferred  area  for  years. 

Little  Schuylkill  River 

In  some  places  you’ll  be  fishing  a narrow  lane  bordered 
by  wild  mountain  laurel,  tight  as  a back  alley,  in  others  you 
can  stretch  a fly  line  with  a full-length  forward  cast  drifting 
it  over  widely  spaced  rocks  and  riffles.  The  special  regula- 
tion section  of  Little  Schuylkill  River  is  less  than  two  miles 
long  but  it  has  enough  characters  for  a full  length  novel. 

If  streams  were  given  a Comeback  Player  of  the  Decade 
Award,  the  Little  Schuylkill  River  would  have  received  it 
in  the  70s  and  80s.  Since  then,  the  once  coal-black  bottom 
(which  still  has  some  blackness)  remains  on  an  even  keel 
with  a good  selection  of  stocked  trout. 

At  this  time  of  year,  approach  the  Little  Schuylkill  River 
with  Baetis,  size  18  and  20,  and  black  midge  patterns.  In 
the  spring,  the  river  is  great  caddis  water  also  with  Hen- 
drickson, Sulphur,  Cahill  and  the  Grey  Fox — all  a pleasant 
surprise  considering  its  former  water  quality. 

The  special  regulation  section  extends  from  the  Rt.  895 
bridge  at  New  Ringgold  upstream  to  a rural  bridge  on 
T-848,  Rausch’s  Bridge.  Don’t  neglect  the  upstream  sec- 
tion where  Cold  Run  enters  the  river,  and  be  sure  to  try 
north  in  the  Tamaqua  area. 

Valley  Creek 

When  I fish  Valley  Creek  and  West  Valley  Creek,  my 
mind  drifts  back  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  men 
and  women  who  sacrificed  so  much  to  create  this  coun- 
try. Then,  I think  of  the  pollution-causing  greed  that  pre- 
cipitated some  of  the  special  regulations  in  this  watershed. 
Still,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Valley  Forge  National  His- 
toric Park,  this  is  a semi-idyllic  place  to  fish  with  a strong 
population  of  wild  brown  trout. 

The  watershed  carries  a combination  of  Catch  and  Re- 
lease All  Tackle  regulations  with  special  bait  restriction  im- 
posed by  the  federal  park  and  DH  regulations  on  1.2  miles 
of  West  Valley  Creek.  Be  sure  to  fish  around  the  covered 
bridge,  it  feels  historic.  O 
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Waterways  Conservations  Officers  are 
continually  working  to  preserve  and 
secure  new  areas  for  anglers.  Unfor- 
tunately, anglers  are  easy  “scapegoats” 
when  property  is  van- 
dalized, stolen  or  littered 
upon  (although  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  to  admit  this 
belief,  it  is  occasionally 
the  truth).  It  is  under- 
standable why  a prop- 
erty owner  may  look  at 
the  angler  as  a possible 
suspect  because  he  or 
she  may  have  been  the 
last  seen  in  an  area,  and 
most  likely  noticed  along 
a stream,  river  or  lake. 

This  was  one  of  the  ar- 
guments the  City  of  Har- 
risburg had  to  address 
before  it  could  change  its 
park  regulations  to  allow 
after  hours  fishing  in  its 
Riverfront  Park.  City  officials  needed 
a method  to  control  access  to  the  park 
and  prevent  the  riverfront  from  be- 
coming known  for  drinking,  drug  use, 
vandalism  or  other  nefarious  activi- 
ties. The  following  is  my  testimony  to 
Harrisburg  City  Council  on  behalf  of 
the  angling  public. 

Good  evening  Council,  on  behalf 
of  the  fishermen  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  & Boat  Commission  I thank- 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
Council.  The  City  of  Harrisburg  has 
a long  tradition  of  cooperation  with 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  our 
agency  wishes  to  appeal  to  this  good- 
will. Avid  fishermen  are  currently 
forced  to  leave  Riverfront  Park  at  10 
p.m.  based  on  the  City’s  park  regula- 
tions. The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
respectfully  requests  the  City  amend 
park  regulations  to  allow  an  exception 
for  lawful  fishing  on  Riverfront  Park 


after  this  curfew.  The  Fish  d-  Boat 
Commission  understands  and  fully  ap- 
preciates the  challenges  the  City  has  in 
managing  and  maintaining  the  park’s 


resources.  I have  listed  possible  reasons 
to  review  the  current  park  regulation 
to  include  an  exception  for  those  in- 
volved in  lawful  fishing  activities  along 
Riverfront  Park  after  hours. 

1.  The  exception  would  effect  a small 
amount  of  people,  less  than  one  hun- 
dred people; 

2.  May  help  deter  crime,  as  anglers  are 
potential  witnesses; 

3.  Tremendous  recreational  opportu- 
nity for  anglers  only  blocks  from  their 
homes; 

4.  Susquehanna  River  is  a navigable 
waterway  and  one  of  Harrisburg’s 
greatest  resources; 

5.  Some  of  the  best  angling  opportu- 
nities for  walleye  and  catfish  are  well 
after  sunset; 

6.  Easily  enforced:  no  fishing  gear,  no 
Pennsylvania  fishing  license,  officers 
can  send  non-anglers  on  their  way; 

7.  Interagency  cooperation  may  reduce 
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the  number  of  com- 
plaints  about  this  issue  to  the  PetinsyT 
vania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
Harrisburg  City  Council; 

8.  The  City’s  current  regula- 
tion limits  recreation  oppor- 
tunities for  some  of  the  City’s 
least  mobile  constituents; 

9.  The  City  already  has  an 
enforcement  mechanism  is 
place  with  the  City’s  park 
officers,  and  the  Fish  d-  Boat 
Commission  will  assist  in 
the  regulation  of  all  fishing 
activities; 

10.  This  proposal  is  not  a sole 
exception  as  boaters,  marina 
personnel,  parking  garage 
patrons  and  ballpark  events 
are  at  times  in  the  park  past 
10  p.m. 

This  concludes  my  state- 
ment and  1 thank  the  Council 
for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  this  matter  which  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  fishing  residents  of 
Harrisburg  City. 

The  City  amended  its  regulations 
due  in  large  part  to  the  persistence  of 
several  city  residents.  Their  testimony 
at  the  City  Council  hearing  encour- 
aged Harrisburg  Council  and  City 
Parks  and  Recreation  to  implement 
an  after-hours  fishing  permit.  The 
permit  allows  fishing  on  Riverfront 
Park  outside  of  the  normal  hours  of 
6 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  however,  it  limits 
anglers  to  only  the  Riverfront  steps. 
Boaters  on  the  Susquehanna  River  al- 
ready have  the  right  to  fish  through 
the  night  and  do  not  need  the  city’s 
permit.  The  annual  city  permit  cost 
$20  dollars  and  $5  for  students;  this  is 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  a state  fish- 
ing license.  The  permits  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Harrisburg  City  Gov- 
ernment Center.  O 


The  City  amended  it  regulations  to  allow  fishing  on  River- 


front Park  with  a permit  outside  of  the  normal  hours  of  6 a.m 
to  10p.m.;  however,  it  limits  anglers  to  only  the  Riverfront 
steps.  This  permit  is  in  addition  to  a state  fishing  license. 
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Winter  Smallies 

pJwtos  by  the  author 


Catching 

by  Chris  Gorsuch 

The  anxiety  of  Cabin  Fever  was  so  great 
several  years  ago  that  1 made  a decision 
not  to  winterize  my  boat  and  take  ev- 
ery opportunity  to  hsh  for  smallmouth 
bass  whenever  possible  that  winter. 
Little  did  I realize  just  how  much  this 
would  change  my  outlook  on  the  an- 
gling prospects  winter  months  have  to 
offer.  Until  that  moment,  winter  hsh- 
ing  for  bass  was  limited  to  a few  six 
inch  holes  and  a small  jigging  rod. 

Portions  of  the  Delaware,  Lehigh, 
luniata  and  Susc]uehanna  Rivers  do 
not  ice  over  except  for  extremely  cold 
winter  days.  There  have  been  times 
during  February  where  I had  to  con- 
tend with  some  floating  ice,  but  for 
the  most  part  many  areas  remained 
open  and  accessible  by  boat  all  winter 
long.  Except  for  ice  and  snow  storms 
the  river  launches  also  remain  clear 
and  in  good  shape,  especially  those 
that  get  direct  afternoon  sun. 

There  are  a number  of  aspects  that 
make  winter  bass  angling  so  appeal- 
ing. One  is  the  size  of  the  hsh.  Unlike 
the  smaller  bass,  the  larger  bass  seem 
to  actively  feed  all  winter  long.  It  is 
uncommon  to  catch  bass  under  13-14 
inches  once  the  water  temp  dips  below 
4UF.  While  the  cold  water  temp  slows 
their  metabolism  down,  the  larger  hsh 
still  continue  to  feed.  The  likelihood 
of  catching  large  bass  is  always  a plus. 
Another  aspect  is  the  lack  of  crowds. 
On  most  days,  I have  a signihcant 
stretch  of  the  river  to  myself.  I can  ar- 
rive late  morning  and  have  few  con- 
cerns about  hnding  a parking  spot. 


While  at  an  outdoors  show,  a fellow 
angler  asked;  “How  do  you  handle  the 
cold  this  time  of  year?”  Being  such  a 
common  question,  I decided  to  turn 
the  word  cold  into  an  acronym  that 
may  help  angle'^s  venturing  out  during 
the  winter.  COLD  stands  for  Comfort, 
Opportunity,  Location  and  Depth. 

C is  for  comfort 

If  an  angler  is  not  dressed  well 
enough  to  remain  comfortable,  the 
chances  of  success  are  greatly  reduced. 
Let’s  be  honest,  the  outing  may  come 
down  to  only  a handful  of  strikes  per 
angler.  If  your  mind  is  focused  on  fro- 


zen feet,  wanting  a cup  of  hot  coffee 
and  not  tuned  into  the  fishing,  you 
are  very  likely  to  miss  a strike.  If  you 
are  cold,  thirsty,  hungry  or  fatigued, 
take  a break.  Put  the  rod  down,  pour 
a cup  of  hot  coffee,  grab  a bite  and 
warm  up.  When  comfortable,  pick  up 
the  rod  and  start  fishing  again.  It  may 
sound  odd,  but  being  comfortable  al- 
lows you  to  focus. 

0 is  for  opportunity 

If  there  is  a four  letter  word  in 
regards  to  winter  fishing,  it  is  wind. 
Nothing  can  ruin  a nice  day  like  a stiff 
winter  breeze.  Even  modest  wind  can 
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One  of  the  most  importatit  pieces  of  gear  for  open  water  angling  in  the  winter  is  a lifejacket. 
Put  it  on  and  leave  it  on.  A comfortable  lifejacket  is  a key  element,  especially 
in  the  winter. 


drop  the  wind  chill  temp  far  below 
the  actual  temperature.  Wind  also 
interferes  with  keeping  the  lure  in 
position  and  impacts  the  ability  to 
sense  the  strike.  Watch  the  weather 
and  when  possible,  hit  the  water  at 
opportune  times.  Bright  sun  can 
be  the  kiss  of  death  in  the  summer 
months.  It  can  push  fish  deep  or  turn 
the  bite  completely  off.  In  the  winter, 
the  sun  is  a welcome  friend.  It  will 
help  keep  you  warm  and  can  warm 
the  water  up  as  much  as  a degree  or 
two  from  one  day  to  the  next.  Two  to 


three  consecutive  days  with  daytime 
temperatures  above  the  norm  can 
turn  fish  on.  Take  such  opportunities 
to  get  out  on  the  water. 

L is  for  location 

When  the  water  temps  fall,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  bass  in  any  river  will  be 
in  specific  types  of  water.  The  phrase 
I hear  most  often  is  a wintering  hole. 
This  is  something  to  pay  attention  to 
when  fishing.  In  the  winter,  bass  will  be 
in  locations  where  they  will  not  have 
to  exert  a lot  of  energy.  They  will  also 


find  wintering  holes 
that  protect  them  from 
rising  water.  A good 
spot  is  one  that  blocks 
the  flow  of  water  and 
still  offers  protection 
even  if  the  river  signifi- 
cantly rises.  There  will 
be  lots  of  eddy  type 
water,  but  the  produc- 
tive holes  will  have  this 
advantage  over  others. 
I prefer  long  or  large 
eddies  over  small  ones. 
Each  may  produce 
strikes  but  the  best 
bass  are  in  areas  where 
they  can  move  short 
distances  to  remain  in 
light  current.  In  the 
low  waters  of  summer, 
I study  areas  to  find 
new  wintering  holes.  It 
may  sound  crazy,  but  I 
find  most  of  my  better 
spots  when  the  outside 
temp  is  90F  and  the 
river  is  at  or  near  the 
season’s  low.  Another 
attribute  is  the  type  of 
bottom.  1 hnd  that  it 
cannot  be  too  rocky  or 
so  soft  that  the  bottom 
is  covered  in  old  leaves 
and  debris.  Often  the 
bass  have  mud  spots  on 
their  bellies  where  they 
rest  on  the  bottom. 

D is  for  depth 

Depth  is  an  important  aspect  of 
success  in  the  winter.  Many  make  the 
mistake  of  searching  out  the  deepest 
holes  in  the  river.  I am  not  saying  that 
there  are  not  active  hsh  in  25’  of  water, 
just  that  most  of  my  productive  areas 
are  rarely  more  than  8 to  10  feet  deep. 
Greater  depths  may  work  for  some 
anglers,  but  have  never  worked  for 
me  where  river  smallmouth  bass  are 
concerned.  I look  for  a sloping  with 
a semi  soft  bottom,  perhaps  a mix  of 
rock,  sand  and  mud  on  the  bottom. 
In  many  cases,  the  topography  of  the 
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Adding  a long  list  of  potential  lures  only  creates  problems.  Find  a few  high  confidence 
lures  and  build  upon  that  success.  If  I had  only  four  items  to  bring  along  with  me,  I 
would  choose  a hair  jig,  a tube,  a small  trick  worm  and  the  timeless  curl  tail  grub. 


bank  helps  to  define  what  is  below  the 
water  line.  Depth  may  also  vary  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  sunshine. 
Fish  will  move  into  shallow  areas 
if  the  sun  is  warming  up  the  water. 
Shallow  areas  in  this  instance  may  be 
moving  from  8 to  10  feet  and  into  3 
to  4 feet. 

The  next  questions  that  usually 
come  up  are  suggestions  of  what  to 
throw.  My  advice  is  to  keep  it  simple 
the  first  few  times  out  and  get  a feel  for 
what  works  best.  Adding  a long  list  of 
potential  lures  only  creates  problems. 
Find  a few  high  confidence  lures  and 
build  upon  that  success.  If  I had  only 
four  items  to  bring  along  with  me,  I 
would  choose  a hair  jig,  a tube,  a small 
trick  worm  and  the  timeless  curl  tail 
grub.  Each  of  these  jig-style  lures  is 
presented  pretty  much  the  same  way. 
They  are  baits  worked  along  the  bot- 
tom to  represent  baitfish,  crawfish  or 
other  terrestrial  insects.  Limiting  the 
action  to  very  short,  slow  twitches 
works  best.  There  will  be  times  when 
the  bass  will  dictate  a more  aggressive 
action,  but  start  slow. 

As  the  water  temperatures  drop  be- 
low 40F  most  every  living  creature  in 
the  river  slows  down.  Letting  the  jig  sit 


almost  motionless  is  one  of  the  keys 
to  success.  Even  when  sitting  on  the 
bottom,  the  lures  suggested  are  never 
completely  motionless.  The  fur  on 
the  rabbit  or  fox  hair  jig  will  breathe 
when  in  the  water.  The  hair  wafts  even 
with  the  slightest  current.  If  rigged 
with  a soft  plastic  trailer,  the  tips  of 
the  trailer  are  buoyant  and  lift  and  fall 
slowly  resembling  claws,  legs  or  tenta- 
cles. Likewise  the  strips  on  the  tube  or 
the  tail  on  the  grub  will  offer  a subtle 
movement  in  the  soft  current.  Just  the 
slightest  movement  can  cause  a strike. 
Trick  worms  on  a jig  will  seem  mo- 
tionless, but  the  tip  of  the  tail  vibrates. 
Keep  in  mind  that  smallmouth  will  be 
in  these  spots  mentioned  earlier.  Even 
if  not  actively  feeding,  they’ll  often  be 
very  aware  of  the  lure’s  presence,  of- 
ten just  inches  away  waiting  for  just 
the  slightest  sign  of  life.  This  slight 
motion,  or  light  drag  along  the  bot- 
tom is  what  triggers  the  strike. 

Proper  lure  control  in  cold  water 
is  also  important.  Most  bass  an- 
glers are  accustomed  to  fishing  when 
the  water  temps  range  from  60  to 
80F  and  the  lure  speed  and  action 
is  based  on  those  situations.  In  wa- 
ter 40F  and  below,  more  care  has  to 


be  taken  to  slow  everything 
down.  The  lure  needs  to  sit 
longer,  but  the  slack  needs  to 
be  out  of  the  line  so  you  can 
feel  everything.  The  first  few 
times  out,  remind  yourself  to 
let  it  do  just  that.  This  type 
of  lure  control  and  patience 
comes  with  practice.  Keep  in 
mind  that  such  a jig  cannot  be 
worked  too  slowly  in  the  win- 
ter. Leaving  the  jig  lying  in  the 
zone  increases  the  chance  of  a 
strike.  Allow  the  bass  time  to 
find  it  and  identify  if  it  is  food 
or  debris.  Keep  a watchful  eye 
on  the  line  as  cold  hands  do 
not  always  pick  up  that  light 
winter  tap.  If  you  see  your  line 
twitch  or  start  to  move  up,  be 
ready  to  set  the  hook. 

In  trying  to  describe  the 
feel  of  a winter  bite,  my  friend 
coined  it  best.  He  calls  it  mush-mouth. 
Unlike  a warm  water  strike  that  will 
often  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  the  feel 
of  a winter  bass  picking  up  the  lure  is 
very  subtle  and  as  you  lift  the  rod  tip 
to  move  the  bait,  it  may  feel  “mushy” 
almost  like  the  jig  is  dragging  small 
debris.  I’ve  heard  fishing  partners  say; 
“this  feels  odd”  and  I’ll  yell  back  to 
them;  “set  the  hook.”  In  the  summer 
bass  will  inhale  items  with  force,  they 
can  determine  what  items  are  food 
and  quickly  discard  the  items  that  are 
not.  This  action  usually  results  in  a 
sharp  tap  on  your  rod.  If  your  reac- 
tion is  slow,  the  result  is  usually  a sing 
and  a miss.  In  the  winter,  this  all  slows 
down.  The  food  is  taken  in  slowly  and 
with  less  force  to  transfer  to  the  rod. 
At  times,  almost  to  the  point  where 
even  the  most  sensitive  rod  can’t  feel 
it.  As  you  lift  or  drag  the  lure,  all  that 
might  be  felt  is  a little  extra  weight. 
When  this  happens,  set  the  hook. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  gear  for  open  water  angling  in  the 
winter  is  a life  jacket.  Put  it  on  and 
leave  it  on.  It  will  add  an  extra  ther- 
mal layer  and  just  may  save  your  life. 
A comfortable  life  jacket  is  a key  ele- 
ment, especially  in  the  winter.  O 
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Favorite  Family  Fishing 


by  Marcus  Schneck 

Kaercher  Creek 
Lake  in  north- 
ern Berks  County 
lies  just  10  min- 
utes from  our 
front  door.  We 
generally  visit 
only  during  nice 
weather.  My  son, 
who’s  now  16,  grew 
up  catching  sunnies,  small  bullheads 
and  crappies  there,  from  wide-open, 
unobstructed,  grassy  shorelines.  It’s 
definitely  a family  favorite  and  a 
must-revisit  at  least  a couple  times 
each  year. 

Similarly,  my  son’s  passion  for  trout 
fishing,  bolstered  by  repeated  great 
first-day  afternoons  on  Indiantown 
Run  in  northern  Lebanon  County, 
has  added  that  little  mountain  stream 
to  our  list. 

Many  considerations  factor  into 
making  a fishing  spot  into  a favorite 
family  fishing  spot.  Remembering 
the  spot,  and  the  special  qualities  that 
added  it  to  a family  list,  may  be  easier 
to  grasp  in  retrospect  than  you  recog- 
nize when  a new  spot  is  being  sought. 
However,  there  are  some  basic  criteria 
that  can  be  considered. 

A spot  you  have  already  fished  a few 
times  on  your  own,  as  an  adult  angler 
without  kids  in  tow,  may  be  a good 
starting  point.  You  are  somewhat  fa- 
miliar with  the  spot  and  know  whether 
it  holds  plenty  of  highly  catchahle  fish. 
Big  fish  are  nice,  but  constant  action  is 
even  better  for  kids.  Think  videogame 
action,  and  you’ll  get  the  idea. 

A spot  with  a long,  slow,  gradual 
slope  down  to  the  water  is  family 
friendly,  particularly  when  that  family 
is  lugging  folding  chairs,  coolers,  may- 
be a few  toys,  in  addition  to  at  least  a 
bit  of  fishing  gear  and  tackle.  Noth- 
ing cuts  a trip  short  as  quickly  as  the 
kids  stumbling  down  a hill  and  into 
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the  water  even  before  the  hooks  have 
been  baited.  And,  only  those  without 
kids  honestly  expect  kids  to  sit  in  one 
spot  without  some  wandering  about, 
which  is  better  accommodated  by  a 
soft,  grassy  slope  than  a sudden  drop 
to  a stony  spot  of  lakeshore.  A dry, 
level  place  to  sit  while  fishing  is  an- 
other enjoyment  booster. 

Overhanging  trees  and  close-in, 
crowding  shrubs  generally  reduce 
the  fun  of  a family  fishing  trip,  par- 
ticularly with  little  ones  of  limited 
casting  ability,  by  snagging  every  few 
back  casts.  As  unhappy  as  the  kids 
may  be  while  sitting  and  watching  a 
bobber  that  does  little  more  than  float 
out  there  on  the  water,  they  become 
downright  frustrated  with  their  line 
tangled  in  the  branches  behind  them. 
Look  for  an  open  area,  clear  of  over- 
hanging trees  and  shrubs. 

However,  shade  is  always  nice  on  a 
bright,  sunny  day.  So,  tall  shade  trees, 
with  branches  over  your  spot,  or  po- 
sitioned to  cast  shade  over  your  spot, 
add  a nice  aesthetic  to  the  experience. 
Don’t  rely  on  shade  as  a substitute  for 
plenty  of  sunscreen. 

A clear  area  of  water  in  front  of 
young,  beginning  anglers  will  make  for 
a much  better  memory  than  an  area 
clogged  with  weed  beds,  lily  pads,  un- 
derwater stumps,  submerged  logs  and 
the  like.  Easy  retrieves  are  a lot  more 
fun  than  constant  snags.  An  open  area 
framed  by  weed  beds  and  structure  will 
do  double  duty,  attracting  and  holding 
fish  while  also  allowing  for  the  more 
enjoyable  fishing  experience. 

A good  population  of  panfish  also 
will  raise  the  level  of  excitement  and 
enjoyment.  For  beginning  anglers, 
the  size  of  the  fish  being  caught  fin- 
ishes a distant  second  to  catching  fish, 
particularly  if  those  large  fish  are  few 
and  far  between.  Remember,  today’s 
kids  have  been  raised  on  the  constant 
action  of  video  games  and  the  instant 
gratification  of  the  Internet.  Size  and 
greater  degrees  of  difficulty  to  catch 
can  come  later,  after  a new  fishing 
buddy  or  two  has  been  introduced  to 
the  simpler  pleasures  of  fishing. 
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In  that  same,  electronic-age  vein, 
wading  is  a more  active  option  that 
sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  waiting 
for  the  bobber  to  pop.  The  fish  may 
be  just  as  uncooperative,  but  at  least 
the  kids  are  doing  something.  And, 
wading  over  slippery  rocks  and  suck- 
ing mud  has  a real  feel  of  adventure, 
something  that  might  remind  them  of 
an  e-experience  they  had  on  the  World 
of  Warcraft  web  site.  Slow-moving, 
shallow  water  is  the  natural  choice  for 
those  new  in  their  waders,  who  might 
be  a bit  shaky  about  the  experience. 


Some  seclusion  can  be  a nice  fea- 
ture for  a family  fishing  outing.  I'here 
is  something  big-time  dishearten- 
ing for  a kid  about  watching  a dozen 
non-bobbing  bobbers  at  the  ends  of  a 
dozen  lines  from  a dozen  rods  tended 
by  a dozen  anglers,  all  catching  noth- 
ing. Your  family  doesn’t  need  to  be 
the  only  one  on  the  lake,  but  if  the 
kids  see  only  your  unmoving  bob- 
bers, or  just  a few  others,  the  outing 
doesn’t  have  c]uite  the  same  intense 
reek  of  failure.  O 
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A spot  you  have 
already  fished 
a few  times  on 
your  own,  as 
an  adult  angler 
without  kids  in 
tow,  may  be  a 
good  starting 
point.  You  are 
somewhat 
familiar  with  the 
spot  and  know 
whether  it  holds 
plenty  of  highly 
catchable  fish. 
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We  had  been  threatening  to  go  burbot 
fishing  for  many  years  since  a friend 
of  a friend  said  that  a few  were  caught 
at  the  channel  entering  Presque  Isle 
Bay.  We  knew  little  about  it.  After 
phoning  a few  of  the  area  bait  and 
tackle  shops,  we  felt  we  had  enough 
basic  information  to  give  it  a try. 

It  did  not  seem  like  it  could  possi- 
bly be  a good  day  for  fishing,  but  we 
were  told  this  was  precisely  the  kind 
of  day  you  wanted  for  burbot  fish- 
ing. The  wind  was  blowing  so  hard, 
at  least  40  mph,  a misstep  could  send 
us  into  the  water.  And  cold,  not  that  it 
was  so  terribly  cold  by  the  thermom- 
eter but  factor  in  wind  chill  and  it  was 
uncomfortably  cold.  Only  the  pos- 
sibility of  catching  this  strange  prize 
kept  us  going. 

Mack  Engstrom  was  the  first  to  the 
end  of  the  South  Pier,  one  of  two  long 
piers  lining  the  entrance  to  Presque 
Isle  Bay.  Kids  have  that  kind  of  ener- 
gy. His  grandpa.  Herb  Wagner,  Larry 
Snavley  and  I were  not  far  behind.  I 
had  found  a two-wheeled  cart  to  haul 
our  gear.  It  made  us  look  like  we 
knew  what  we  were  doing.  It  is  quite 
a walk  to  the  end  of  the  South  Pier,  so 
some  local  anglers  who  frequent  this 
place  have  special  fishing  carts  just  for 
this  purpose. 


Our  gear  consisted  of  two  rods  and 
reels  apiece,  a couple  of  small  tackle 
boxes  that  contained  hooks,  sinkers 
and  scent,  rope  stringers  and  bait. 
We  had  also  brought  folding  chairs. 
However,  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the 
parking  lot,  we  knew  there  was  no 
sense  in  taking  the  chairs;  they  would 
just  blow  into  the  lake. 

The  strong  wind  out  of  the  west  was 
creating  currents  that  muddied  the 
water,  a good  condition  we  had  been 
told.  The  same  wind  from  the  east 
would  have  made  fishing  impossible 
with  waves  crashing  against  the  pier. 

Being  our  first  attempt  at  burbot 
fishing,  we  did  not  know  that  most 
of  the  serious  burbot  anglers  fish  at 
night.  We  arrived  midmorning  and 
fished  through  the  day.  Even  though 
we  had  made  this  mistake  in  timing, 
it  was  not  long  after  we  set  our  lines 
that  the  first  burbot  struck. 

Luck  was  on  our  side.  As  it  hap- 
pened, our  first  attempt  at  burbot 
fishing  was  a very  good  day  for  it.  By 
early  evening,  as  more  burbot  anglers 
arrived,  we  made  the  somewhat  long 
haul  back  to  the  parking  lot.  It  be- 
came obvious  that  we  had  fished  at 
the  wrong  time  of  the  day.  Nonethe- 
less, we  had  eight  burbot  that  weighed 
from  eight  pounds  to  12  pounds. 


We  were  fortunate  that  the  first  of 
the  serious  burbot  anglers  to  arrive 
were  friendly  and  very  willing  to  share 
their  burbot  fishing  knowledge,  a trait 
that  seems  unusually  common  in  Erie. 

If  you  live  anywhere  in  Pennsylva- 
nia other  than  Erie,  you  are  probably 
wondering  what  a burbot  is,  and  for 
good  reason.  The  only  place  you  are 
likely  to  encounter  burbot  is  in  Erie, 
and  the  only  time  you  are  likely  to 
encounter  burbot  is  during  the  win- 
ter. Because,  another  odd  thing  about 
this  odd  fish  is  that  it  spawns  during 
the  winter.  Burbot  act  oddly  and  they 
look  odd;  sort  of  half  fish,  half  eel. 

Burbot,  also  knows  as  ling  cod  and 
eel  pout,  are  the  only  freshwater  rep- 
resentative of  the  cod  family.  One  of 
the  reasons  they  are  seldom  seen  is 
because  they  inhabit  cold  waters  as 
deep  as  300  feet. 

Other  than  a solid  population  in 
Lake  Erie  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is 
only  a relict  population  that  barely 
clings  to  the  upper  Allegheny  River 
basin.  At  least  a couple  have  been 
taken  from  Conewango  Creek,  a trib- 
utary to  the  Allegheny  River.  Erie  is 
along  the  extreme  southern  edge  of 
the  burbot  range  which  includes  most 
of  Canada  and  Alaska,  some  of  the 
northern  states,  Europe  and  Asia. 
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Burbot  reach  a maximum  length  of  about  46  inches, 
but  specimens  over  33  inches  are  uncommon. 


Burbot  reach  a maximum  length  of 
about  46  inches,  but  specimens  over 
33  inches  are  uncommon.  Pennsylva- 
nia does  not  list  a state  record.  Ru- 
mors of  burbot  weighing  30  pounds 
persist  in  the  Erie  area,  but  this  is 
unlikely  considering  the  all-tackle 
record  listed  by  the  National  Fresh- 
water Fishing  Hall  of  Fame  is  just  22- 
1/2  pounds.  However,  Andy  Daniels, 
owner  of  a local  bait  and  tackle  shop, 
said  he  has  weighed  a few  at  more  than 
20  pounds.  Burbot  fishing  is  uncom- 
mon, so  it  is  possible  that  a new  world 
record  may  come  out  of  Erie. 

During  our  annual  fish  and  game 
thanksgiving  dinner  the  following 
summer,  just  about  everyone  agreed 
that  burbot  taste  better  than  walleye. 
Their  flavor  is  somewhere  between 
that  of  ocean  cod  and  walleye. 

Unfortunately,  for  their  size,  they 
have  relatively  little  meat.  This  is  due 
to  their  shape  which  is  almost  eel-like, 
but  with  well-rounded  bellies. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A 
BURBOT  ANGLER 

If  doing  some  unusual  fishing  is  ap- 
pealing to  you,  here  are  the  basics  of 


burbot  fishing;  the  tim- 
ing, the  best  conditions, 
the  tackle  and  the  bait. 

Burbot  are  not  strong 
fighters,  there  is  no  need 
for  heavy  tackle  except 
perhaps  a rod  that  will 
handle  heavy  sinkers. 

Many  veterans  use 
double  hook  crappie 
rigs,  the  same  type  that 
are  used  by  perch  an- 
glers in  Lake  Erie,  with 
2-ounce  sinkers  at  the 
ends  of  their  lines.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  sinker  type 
is  the  pyramid  sinker, 
and  we  carry  them  in 
sizes  from  two  ounces 
to  four  ounces.  I have 
a pyramid  sinker  mold, 
because  we  prefer  these 
sinkers  for  catfish. 

Burbot  don’t  seem  to  be  line-shy,  so 
line  strength  is  not  an  issue.  These  are 
fairly  large  fish.  There  is  a possibility 
of  hooking  20-pound  fish,  so  line  test- 
ing at  least  10  pounds  seems  prudent. 
If  you’re  serious  about  catching  big 
burbot,  heavier  line  might  be  better. 

Burbot  have  big  mouths.  Hook 
size  should  be  no.  2 or  larger  depend- 
ing on  the  style. 

If  you  want  to  try  burbot  fishing,  do 
not  let  any  lack  of  specific  tackle  be  an 
obstacle.  Use  whatever  you  have  avail- 
able. The  only  other  necessary  tackle  is 
a net  with  a handle  that  is  long  enough 
to  reach  down  to  the  water  and  a heavy 
rope  stringer  that  is  long  enough  to 
reach  the  water  with  plenty  to  spare. 
It  is  about  8 feet  from  the  top  ot  the 
pier  to  the  water.  If  there  are  some 
pier  fishing  regulars,  you  may  be  able 
to  depend  on  them  to  net  your  fish, 
but  that  is  a big  chance  to  take.  Some 
of  those  pier  regulars  have  lengthened 
their  nets  simply  by  attaching  pipe  or 
anything  they  find  handy. 

Bait  and  tackle  shops  are  situated 
quite  conveniently  around  Presque 
Isle  Bay.  With  the  ban  on  some  min- 
nows, it  could  be  difficult  otherwise  to 


get  good  bait.  Either  live  minnows  or 
cut  bait  is  effective.  Burbot  veterans 
use  mostly  cut  bait  made  from  gizzard 
shad  that  wash  up  along  the  shore. 
Some  anglers  used  several  small  shin- 
ers on  a hook.  Adding  some  type  of 
scent  may  improve  the  chances  of 
success.  We  used  a herring  scent. 

Timing  and  location  are  the  most 
important  factors  in  burbot  fishing 
in  Erie.  Burbot  can  be  caught  around 
the  entrance  of  Presque  Isle  Bay,  off 
the  South  Pier  or  the  North  Pier  along 
with  a few  other  locations  including 
the  Holland  Street  Pier,  beginning 
sometime  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  until  mid-January,  per- 
haps later. 

The  end  of  burbot  fishing  is  gen- 
erally caused  by  typical  nasty  winter 
weather.  Some  years,  there  is  virtually 
no  good  burbot  fishing  because  bad 
weather  arrives  early.  Once  the  piers 
are  covered  with  ice,  walking  on  them 
becomes  much  too  dangerous. 

At  least  some  burbot  hang  around 
this  area  until  spring,  when  burbot 
are  occasionally  caught  by  perch  an- 
glers from  depths  of  around  50  feet 
off  the  point  of  Presque  Isle. 

Feeding  conditions  also  have  a lot 
to  do  with  precisely  where  the  burbot 
will  be  found.  This  is  likely  a factor  of 
the  currents.  Burbot  are  both  preda- 
tors and  scavengers.  Currents  can 
affect  where  the  schools  of  bait  and 
dead  shad  will  be  located.  Dead  shad 
are  a common  occurrence  during  this 
same  time  frame.  Because  we  caught 
our  burbot  from  the  end  of  the  South 
Pier  on  our  first  successful  day  of 
burbot  fishing,  we  assumed  South 
Pier  is  the  hot  spot  for  burbot  fishing. 
But  on  later  visits  to  the  South  Pier 
and  the  North  Pier,  burbot  veterans 
informed  us  otherwise.  If  you  are  not 
having  success,  move  around. 

Check  the  weather  conditions  be- 
fore making  a long  drive.  If  luck  is 
with  you  and  all  things  fall  into  place, 
you  may  be  able  to  tell  folks  that 
you  are  one  of  a very  small  minor- 
ity of  Pennsylvania  anglers  who  have 
caught  burbot.  O 
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The  Chamois  Leech 


The  Chamois  Leech  is  an  uncompli- 
cated fly  that  looks  much  too  simple  to 
work — but  it  does.  This  particular  pat- 
tern has  saved  me  on  many  occasions. 
Anyone  can  tie  this  fly  in  less  than  a 
couple  minutes.  Yes,  I said  anyone — 
even  anglers  who  have  not  tied  flies 
before  should  tie  and  try  this  “fly.” 

The  pattern  contains  only  two 
parts — a belly  of  red  tying  thread  (on 
some  I dub  a tan  body  of  angora)  and 
a two-inch  long  1 /8-inch  wide  piece 
of  tan,  red  or  whatever  color  chamois 
you  want  to  use.  If  you  plan  to  use 
a body  color  other  than  tan,  use  a 
permanent  marking  pen  to  color  the 
material  and  a paper  cutter  to  form 
the  narrow  chamois  strips.  You  can 
add  a bead  if  you  want  more  weight. 
Add  about  seven  wraps  of  .010  lead 
to  a size  14  or  16  wet  fly  hook  before 
you  begin  tying.  Then  cover  that  lead 
and  the  entire  shank  with  a gener- 
ous winding  of  fluorescent  red  tying 
thread  or  tan  angora. 

Experiment  with  other  chamois 
colors  like  blue,  black  and  yellow. 
You  can  also  vary  the  underbelly  col- 
or. One  option  is  to  add  dubbed  tan 
angora  to  match  the  natural  color  of 
the  chamois  for  the  body.  Tie  some 
larger — up  to  2 1 /2-inches  long — and 
some  smaller — one  inch  or  less. 

Make  certain  you  add  some  head 
cement  to  the  thread  at  the  bend  and 
the  head  of  the  hook  to  prevent  the 
fly  from  unraveling.  If  the  fly  is  made 
entirely  of  tying  thread,  turn  it  over 
and  add  some  cement  to  the  belly. 

Make  sure  you  carry  a good  supply 
of  these  flies  in  a variety  of  colors  and 
sizes.  Try  them  on  finicky  trout.  O 

The  Chamois  Leech 

Hook:  Size  14  or  16  wet  fly. 

Thread:  Fluorescent  red,  6/0. 

Body:  Tying  thread  (or  tan  angora) 
and  a 2-inch  long  and  1/8-  inch  wide 
piece  of  natural  or  colored  chamois 
material  on  top. 


hy  Charles  R,  Meek 

photos  by  the  author 


Chamois  Leech 


J.  • Add  about  seven  wraps  of  .010 
lead  to  the  shank  of  the  hook  just 
behind  the  eye. 


• Wind  the  tying  thread  to  the  bend 
of  the  hook.  Cover  the  entire  back  half 
of  the  shank  with  the  tying  thread  as 
you  move  it  to  the  bend. 


Tie  in  the  chamois  strip  at  the 
bend  of  the  hook.  Leave  about  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  chamois  strip  extending 
past  the  bend  of  the  hook.  Make  about 
four  or  five  turns  of  the  thread  around 
the  chamois  at  the  rear. 


4»  Move  tying  thread  up  to  a point 
just  behind  the  eye  of  the  hook.  Cover 
the  front  half  of  the  shank  evenly  with 
the  tying  thread. 


Bring  the  chamois  up  and  over 
the  body  you  just  tied,  just  behind 
the  eye,  and  make  four  or  five  turns 
of  tying  thread  again  to  secure.  The 
chamois  should  extend  past  the  eye 
1/2-inch  to  1-inch.  If  it’s  too  long,  cut 
off  excess  chamois  material. 


O*  Whip  finish  and  add  cement  to 
the  rear  and  front  windings  and  to  the 
abdomen. 
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Your  Fishinq  Field  Guide 


Fishing  the  Chamois  Leech 

by  Carl  Haensel 


Fishing  for  Stillwater  trout  can  be  an  undertaking  in 
frustration  for  many  fly  anglers.  If  you’re  used  to  read- 
ing water  on  a moving  river  or  stream,  casting  from 
a canoe  or  from  shore 
on  a large  body  of  water 
presents  a great  chal- 
lenge. Of  course,  there 
are  those  magical  days 
when  all  of  the  stars 
align,  and  the  hsh  rise 
all  over.  On  the  days 
when  that  doesn’t  hap- 
pen, start  off  by  tying  on 
a chamois  leech. 

Leeches  are  a type  of 
Annelid,  a segmented 
worm  more  closely  re- 
lated to  earthworms 
than  anything  else  you 
might  hnd  in  the  water. 

As  opposed  to  the  trop- 
ics, Pennsylvania  leeches 
are  an  aquatic  bunch,  and  you  won’t  find  them  on 
low  shrubbery  like  you  might  in  Malaysia  or  Thai- 
land. Our  leeches  are  first  and  foremost  a creature  of 
still  water.  If  you’re  a swimmer  or  bare-legged  wader, 
you’ve  likely  encountered  them  during  childhood  in 
lakes  or  ponds.  Leeches  are  not  present  in  the  riffles 
and  runs  of  classic  stream  trout  water.  In  situations 
where  trout  have  grown  accustomed  to  feeding  on 
leeches,  they  can  be  one  of  the  most  deadly  flies.  An- 
glers targeting  other  species  have  long  known  about 
using  leeches.  Indeed,  many  walleye  anglers  com- 
monly bring  a bucket  of  the  live  critters  along  in  their 
boats — they  just  have  to  be  careful  not  to  handle  them 

I too  long  when  baiting  the  hook.  In  reality,  a leech  fly 
is  a great  option  for  all  anglers,  and  the  chamois  leech, 
a pattern  that  has  been  around  for  quite  some  time,  is 
at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Start  fishing  the  chamois  leech  by  casting  out  and 
beginning  a slow,  steady  retrieve.  Stop  by  a bait  store 
that  carries  leeches,  and  watch  their  method  of  swim- 
ming. This  continuous  undulation  is  the  key  to  a suc- 
cessful leech  presentation.  Indeed,  leeches  are  not  able 


to  dart  erratically  like  small  minnows,  and  certainly 
not  like  crayfish.  When  retrieving  a chamois  leech, 
make  sure  to  always  maintain  contact  with  the  fly — 

never  let  the  line  go 
slack.  Fish  know 
that  a leech  is  not 
likely  to  get  away, 
so  their  takes  on  the 
fly  are  sometimes 
not  as  savage  as 
with  other  stream- 
ers. Wild  leeches 
are  most  active  in 
low-light  condi- 
tions. Keep  this  in 
mind  when  casting 
your  chamois  leech. 
Early  morning  and 
late  evening  can  be 
deadly  with  this  fly. 
Work  it  around  sub- 
merged vegetation, 
rocks,  logs  and  other  obstructions.  Feeding  leeches 
are  actually  attracted  to  disturbances  and  ripples  in 
the  water,  and  they  can  be  active  when  fish  are  rising. 
Try  casting  your  leech  fly  beyond  rising  fish  and  re- 
trieving it  toward  them  if  no  other  fly  works.  While 
it  may  seem  like  a last-ditch  effort,  it  can  actually 
produce  some  nice  fish.  Leech  flies  are  also  effec- 
tive on  other  species  beyond  trout.  Aside  from  the 
aforementioned  walleyes,  cast  your  leech  patterns 
for  smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass  and  panfish  as 
well.  Bluegills  can  be  especially  tempted  by  a small 
leech  fly.  In  the  wild,  there  are  a wide  variety  of  dif- 
ferent leech  species  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors,  so 
experiment  with  your  flies.  Anglers  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  fish  will  take  this  fly  in  situations 
where  no  leeches  are  present,  simply  treating  it  as  an 
attractive  streamer  fly.  In  this  type  of  situation,  vary 
your  retrieve  as  with  any  other  streamer. 

When  you  hit  your  favorite  stream,  don’t  leave  the 
chamois  leech  out  of  your  fly  box  since  you  never 
know  what  will  work.  The  chamois  leech  just  might 
save  the  day!  O 


This  fat  Stillwater  brown  trout  came  to  hand  late  in  the  day. 
Look  for  late  afternoon  and  evening  to  be  good  times  to  fish  a 
chamois  leech  pattern. 
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Index  to 

^Pennsvlvania 


Allegheny  River 

Allegheny  River’s  Mussel  Survey,  The.  Deborah  Weisberg.  Mar/ 
Apr  20. 

Bass  Fishing 

Backyard  Bass.  Chris  Gorsuch.  May/June  18. 

Shenango:  The  Almost  Forgotten  River.  Dari  Black.  May/ 
June  43. 

Best  Fishing  and  Boating  in  PA  State  Parks 

(all  by  Kelly  Houghton) 

Keystone  State  Park.  July/ August  31. 

Lackawanna  State  Park.  Jan/Feb  31. 

Little  Buffalo  State  Park.  Sept/Oct  31. 

Moraine  State  Park.  Nov/Dec  27. 

Neshaminy  State  Park.  May/June31. 

Poe  Valley  State  Park.  Mar/ Apr  3 1 . 

Bluegills 

Big  Bluegills  Across  Pennsylvania.  Deborah  Weisberg.  May/ 
June  40. 

Boating 

2008  Pennsylvania  River  Sojourns.  May/June  7. 

Quick  Guide  to  Pleasant  Water  Trail  Journeys,  A.  Mike  Bleech. 
Sept/Oct  44. 

Buying  a Kayak;  A Beginner’s  Guide.  Carl  ITaensel.  May/June  8. 
Converting  an  Outboard  Prop  to  a Jet  Drive.  Chris  Gorsuch. 
Jan/Feb  46. 

Kayak  Maintenance.  John  Allen.  Nov/Dec  36. 

Kayak  Your  Way  to  Smallmouth  Bass.  Jeff  Knapp.  July/Au- 
gust  19. 

Burbot 

Brr,  Brrrr,  Burbot.  Mike  Bleech.  Nov/Dec  20. 

Casting  Around 

Fall  Fishing.  Eric  Levis.  Sept/Oct  4. 

Largemouth  and  Smallmouth.  Art  Michaels.  July/ Aug  4. 

Time  for  Trout  Fishing!  Art  Michaels.  Mar/ Apr  4. 

Warmwater  Fishing  & Water  Trails.  Art  Michaels.  May/Jun  4. 
Winter  Pleasures.  Eric  Levis.  Nov/Dec  4. 

Wintry  Waterways.  Art  Michaels.  Jan/Feb  4. 

Family  Fishing  & Boating 

Adventures  in  Family  Bait-Gathering.  Marcus  Schneck.  Sept/ 
Oct  22. 

Favorite  Family  Fishing  Spots.  Marcus  Schneck.  Nov/Dec  18. 
New  Adventures  in  Fishing.  Jennifer  Bilott.  May/June  51. 

Stocking:  One  Grand  Family  Experience.  Marcus  Schneck.  Mar/ 
Apr  16. 

Wet-Wading  with  the  Family.  Marcus  Schneck.  July/Au- 
gust 35. 


Volume  77 

(January /February  2008 
through 

Nov  ember /December  2008) 

Fishin'  from  the  Kitchen 

(all  by  Wayne  Phillips) 

Baked  Trout  on  a Gratin  of  Vegetables.  Sept/Oct  58. 

Lemon  Largemouth  Bass  Pasta  Salad.  July/ August  58. 

Panfish  Cakes.  Jan/Feb  58. 

Perch  Chowder.  Nov/Dec  50. 

Roasted  Walleye  with  Herb  Vinaigrette.  May/Jun  56. 

Trout  Over  an  Open  Fire.  Mar/ Apr  58. 

Fishing 

Buffalo  Summers.  Ralph  Scherder.  July/ August  46. 

Fall  is  For  Dropoffs.  Jeff  Knapp.  Nov/Dec  31. 

Five  Miles  from  1-80.  Linda  Steiner.  Sept/Oct  40. 

Self-shuttle  Your  Next  Float-Fishing.  Linda  Steiner.  July/ Au- 
gust 24. 

Fishing  Preparations  and  Techniques 

Bowfishing  Basics;  The  Hybrid  of  Archery  and  Fishing.  Ryan 
Walt.  May/June  24. 

Bullheads  at  Night.  Kevin  Phillips.  July/ August  38. 

Create  Your  Own  Fishing  Log.  John  Allen.  Jan/Feb  42. 

Dream  Job,  The.  Jennifer  Bilott.  July/ August  42. 

Get  the  Drift  for  Stream  Fishing.  Linda  Steiner.  Mar/ Apr  10. 
Scouting  Missions.  Kevin  Phillips.  Jan/Feb  17. 

Fishing  Tackle 

Fishing  the  Straight-Shaft  Spinner.  Jeff  Knapp.  Mar/ Apr  14. 
Jigging  Toothy  Critters.  Jeff  Knapp.  Jan/Feb  22. 

Topwater  Baits  for  Fall  Bass.  Dari  Black.  Sept/Oct  18. 

Trout  on  a lerk.  Chris  Gorsuch.  July/ August  40. 

Fly-Fishing,  Fly-Tying 

Art  of  Building  Bamboo  Fly  Rods,  The.  Deborah  Weisberg.  Jan/ 
Feb  26. 

Baetis  Emerger,  A.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Jan/Feb  29. 

Education:  A Process  that  Continues.  Jennifer  Bilott.  Mar/ 
Apr  57. 

Bait  Technic]ues  for  Better  Fly-Fishing.  Linda  Steiner.  May/ 
June  28. 

Blue  Quill,  The.  Charles  R.  Meek.  May/June26. 

Blue-Winged  Qlives  in  the  Poconos.  Vic  Attardo.  May/June  48. 
Chamois  Leech,  The.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Nov/Dec  23. 

Copper  John,  The.  Charles  Meek.  Sept/Qct  27. 

Diamond  Hair  Streamer,  The.  Charles  Meek.  luhVAugust  27. 
Fly-Fishing  for  Smallmouth  Bass.  Mike  Bleech.  May/lune  22. 
Panfish  for  Beginning  Fly  Anglers.  Marcus  Schneck.  May/June  46. 
Streamers  for  Big  Trout.  Mike  Bleech.  Mar/ Apr  22. 

Warden’s  Worry  Bucktail.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Mar/Apr  18. 

Youth  on  the  Fly  in  Portugal.  Amidea  Daniel.  Nov/Dec.  45. 

Ice  Fishing 

Dressing  for  Successful  Cold-Weather  Angling.  Dari  Black.  )an/ 
Feb  35. 
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Eastern  PA’s  Iced  Perch.  Vic  Attardo.  |an/Feb  11. 

Northwest  Corner’s  Hot  Bluegill  Ice  Action,  The.  Mike  Bleech. 
lan/Feb  19. 

Largemouth  Bass 

Chasing  Largemouth  Bass  at  Ice-Out.  Dari  Black.  Mar/ Apr  52. 
Extreme  Cranking  for  Summer  Largemouths.  Dari  Black  10. 
Fishing  Trout-Stocked  Lakes  for  Largemouths.  Rob  Frye.  May/ 
lune  16. 

Presque  Isle  Bay’s  Alluring  Largemouth  Bass.  Vic  Attardo  7. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

2007  Annual  Report  Summary.  Mar/Apr  48. 

2007  Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officers  of  the  Year.  May/ 
Jun  52. 

2007  PFBC  Photography  Contest.  Mar/ Apr  42. 

2008  Adult  Trout  Stocking  Program  Changes.  R.  Thomas  Greene. 
lan/Feb  8. 

2009  Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits  Poster.  Nov/Dec  34. 
Commission  Awards  Education  Grants.  Inly/ August  56. 

Fast  Facts  About  the  2008  Pennsylvania  Trout  Season.  lan/Feb  7. 
Index  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  Volume  77.  ( lan/Feb  2008 
through  Nov/Dec  2008).  Nov/Dec  25. 

Montour  Run.  Deborah  Weisberg.  July/ August  14. 

Recap  of  2007  Pennsylvania  Boating  Accident  Fatalities.  Dan 
Martin.  May/lun  55. 

Pennsylvania  State-Record  Fish.  Sept/Oct  7. 

PLAY  Newsletters 

Fall.  Kim  Mumper.  Sept/Oct  49.  The  Catfish  Family. 

Summer.  Kim  Mumper.  luly/August  49.  Fishing  Around 
the  Clock. 

Spring.  Kim  Mumper.  Mar/ Apr  35.  Sci-Fi  in  the  Real  World. 
Winter.  Kim  Mumper.  lan/Feb  49.  The  Road  to  Extinction, 
Threatened  and  Endangered  Species. 

Presque  Isle  Bay 

Wading  to  Presque  Isle  Bay’s  Potluck  Fishery.  Linda  and  Bob 
Steiner.  Jan/Feb  14. 

Protect-Conserve-Enhance 

(all  by  Executive  Director  Douglas  J.  Austen,  Ph.D.) 

Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Susquehanna.  Jan/Feb  2. 

Early-Season  Openers.  May/lun  2. 

New  Web  site  Features  Enhance  Outdoor  Experience.  Nov/Dec  3. 
PA  Talks  About  Trout  Fishing  Sept/Oct  2. 

Revenue  Sources.  July/Aug  2. 

State-Owned  Dams.  Mar/ Apr  2. 

Reflecting  on  the  Water  (all  by  Ron  Kuhn) 

Autumn  Fishing  Adventure.  Sept/Oct  29. 

Boating  on  Raystown  Lake.  July/ August  22. 

Fly  Tying  and  Ice  Fishing.  Nov/Dec  8 
Ice  Fishing  on  the  Pond.  Jan/Feb  38. 

Paddling  the  Allegheny  River.  May/Jun  20. 

Wigglers  and  Skunk  Cabbage.  Mar/ Apr  25. 


Rock  Bass 

Raystown  Lake  Spillway’s  Winter  Rock  Bass.  Freddie  McKnight. 
Jan/Feb  40. 

Summer  Rock  Bass.  John  Allen.  May/June  38. 

State-Fish  Art  Contest 

2008  State-Fish  Art  Contest  Winners.  Sept/Oct  23. 

Smallmouth  Bass 

Catching  Winter  Smallies.  Chris  Gorsuch.  Nov/Dec  14. 

Fall  Tactics  for  High-Water  River  Smallmouth  Bass.  Jeff  Knapp. 
Sept/Oct  12. 

Go  Natural  for  Summertime  Smallmouth.  Mike  Bleech.  July/ 
August  36. 

In  Search  of  Allegheny  Bronze.  Dari  Black.  Nov/Dec  39. 
Youghiogheny  River  Smallmouth  Bass.  Bob  Frye.  July/ August  43. 

Trout 

Eastern  Trout  Waters  for  Fall  Action.  Vic  Attardo.  Sept/Oct  15. 
Fall  Trout  Fishing  in  Lakes.  John  Allen.  Sept/Oct  10. 

Fishing  for  Trout  in  Clear  Water.  John  Allen.  Mar/ Apr  12. 

Mark  Vasinko’s  Unusual  Angling  Quest.  Deborah  Weisberg. 
Mar/Apr  29. 

Southeast’s  Special  Regulation  Trout  Waters.  Vic  Attardo.  Nov/ 
Dec  10. 

Susquehanna  Valley  Trout.  Vic  Attardo.  Mar/Apr  7. 

Walleyes 

Any  Break  in  the  Weather.  Mike  Bleech.  Jan/Feb  56. 
Commission’s  Walleye  Stocking  Program,  The.  Tom  Pekarski. 
Sept/Oct  36. 

Summertime  River  Walleyes.  Jeff  Knapp.  May/June  35. 

Water  Trails 

Three  Rivers  Water  Trail  May/June  12. 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek  Water  Trail.  July/ August  16. 

WCO  Diary  (All  by  WCO  Mark  Sweppenhiser) 

A “Narrow”  Escape.  July/ August  29. 

Anglers’ Advocate.  Nov/Dec  13. 

Rumors.  Mar/ Apr  27. 

Showtime!  Jan/Feb  44. 

“Spot”,  The.  May/June  54. 

“Why  the  Gun,  Mister?”  Sept/Oct  48. 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest  Rules  8c  Regulations. 
Mar/ Apr  55. 

Your  Fishing  Field  Guide  (all  by  Carl  Haensel) 

Fishing  the  Baetis  Emerger.  Jan/Feb  30. 

Fishing  the  Blue  Quill.  May/Jun  27. 

Fishing  the  Chamois  Leech.  Nov/Dec  24. 

Fishing  the  Copper  John.  Sept/Oct  28. 

Fishing  the  Diamond  Streamer.  July/ August  28. 

Fishing  the  Warden’s  Worry.  Mar/Apr  19. 
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Best  Fishing  and  Boating  in  PA  State  Parks 


Moraine 

hy  Kelly  Houghton  State  Park 


Covering  16,725  acres  of  Butler 
County’s  gentle,  rolling  hills  is  Mo- 
raine State  Park.  Named  for  the 
glacial  moraines  that  cover  its  land, 
this  park  is  located  between  Erie  and 
Pittsburgh  and  offers  an  abundance 
of  year-round  recreational  activities. 
The  state  park’s  main  attraction  is  the 
3,225-acre  Lake  Arthur. 

Fishing 

Although  Moraine  offers  countless 
activities,  fishing  reigns  as  the  park’s 
premier  sport.  The  eight  mile  long, 
warm  water  fishery  has  an  average 


depth  of  10  feet  and  is  most  popu- 
lar for  bass,  crappie,  channel  catfish, 
musky,  walleye,  yellow  perch  and 
northern  pike. 

Recognized  primarily  for  its  bass 
population.  Lake  Arthur  is  crowded 
with  fishermen  all  hours  of  the  day,  af- 
ter the  season  opens  on  June  15.  June 
and  September  are  the  best  months  to 
fish  for  the  lake  favorite,  largemouths. 
Casting  a line  for  pan  fish  is  also  pop- 
ular. May  and  June  fishing  above  the 
528  bridge,  below  the  church  and  in 
Porter’s  Cove  is  known  to  produce 
15-inch  crappies.  Porter’s  Cove  is 


also  a great  blue  gill  hole.  The  yel- 
low perch  population  is  also  fimtas- 
tic.  In  fact,  it’s  typical  to  catch  a 14  to 
15-inch  perch  at  Dutch  Hollow  after 
the  first  ice.  Dutch  Hollow  is  a large 
bay  near  the  north  shore  cabin  rentals 
and,  along  with  Muddy  Creek  Ba}',  is 
the  first  to  freeze  over  for  ice  fishing. 
Trolling  Muddy  Creek’s  channel  for 
Northern  Pike  is  also  very  popular,  in 
addition  to  targeting  these  strong  fish 
through  the  ice. 

Walleye,  musky,  hybrid  bass  and 
channel  catfish  account  for  the  thou- 
sands of  fish  stocked  in  Lake  Arthur 
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each  year.  An  ample  amount  of  chan- 
nel catfish  weighing  as  much  as  34- 
pounds  can  be  found  in  the  lake.  The 
528  bridge,  Nealy  Point,  Barber  Point 
and  below  the  dock  at  the  fishing 
point  are  the  best  locations  for  chan- 
nel cats.  For  muskies  and  walleyes, 
focus  on  the  lake’s  deepest  waters 
near  the  dam.  Walleye  fishing  is  typi- 
cally the  best  during  evenings  in  May, 
trolling  from  the  528  bridge  to  Nealy’s 
Point.  Evenings  and  late  night  hours 
are  also  the  best  for  hybrid  striped 
bass,  which  will  fight  as  hard  as  any 
fish  in  the  lake.  Although  these  bass 
typically  weigh  between  10  and  12- 
pounds,  pulling  a 22-pound  striper 
from  the  lake  isn’t  uncommon. 

Fishing  opportunities  exist  from 
shore  and  boat.  Lake  Arthur  has  over 
forty  miles  of  shoreline  and  many 
tributaries  and  streams  that  pres- 
ent great  angling  for  shore  fisher- 
men. Three  Americans  Disabilities 
Act  (ADA)  accessible  piers  can  also 
be  accessed  at  Bear  Run  Boat  Launch, 
the  Old  Route  422  Boat  Launch  and 
McDaniel’s  Boat  Launch.  Fiowever, 
the  park’s  best  shoreline  spot  may  be 
Nealy  Point  because  of  its  18-foot  wa- 
ters. Under  the  528  bridge  and  along 
the  dam  are  other  park  favorites.  If 
fishing  from  a boat,  a great  place  to 
troll  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
beginning  at  the  528  bridge.  Muddy 
Creek  lies  above  the  528  bridge  and 
features  the  remnants  of  an  old  rail- 
road bed  that  has  produced  a 16  to 
18-foot  deep  channel.  Trolling  is  also 
popular  where  this  bed  runs  east  to 
west  across  the  center  of  the  lake. 

To  improve  the  already  fantastic 
fishing,  the  park  places  deep,  rocky 
limestone  beds,  porcupine  cribs  and 
catfish  cribs  throughout  the  lake.  A 
map  showing  the  habitat’s  locations 
and  water  depths  is  available  at  the 
park  office,  marina  office  and  the  gift 
shop  at  McDaniel’s  Boat  Launch.  This 
map  also  points  out  the  game  propaga- 
tion area  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  lake 
which  is  closed  to  fishing.  However,  ice 
fishing  is  permitted  in  the  area  from 
lanuary  15  through  March  15. 
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Boating 

All  boats  up  to  20  horsepower  are 
permitted  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Arthur, 
with  certain  restrictions  in  the  game 
propagation  area.  Park  visitors  have 
access  to  10  public  launches,  15  car 
top  launches  and  three  marinas.  Out 
of  the  park’s  ten  boat  launches,  the  528 
bridge  launch  and  the  launch  off  Bear 
Run  are  the  most  popular.  The  park’s 
three  marinas,  Davis  Hollow,  Crescent 
Bay  and  West  Bay,  each  have  docking 
facilities  available  and  sell  fuel,  boat- 
ing supplies,  fishing  bait  and  groceries. 
Davis  Hollow  offers  over  950  mooring 
spots,  canoe  and  sailboat  racks,  short 
term  transient  slips  and  a seasonal 
dumping  station.  Outdoor  winter 
storage  for  boats  is  also  available. 

While  anglers  make  up  the  major- 
ity of  lake  activity  during  weekdays, 
on  weekends  the  lake  is  crowded  with 
those  using  sailboats,  pontoon  boats, 
windsurfs,  kayaks  and  canoes.  Sail- 
ing is  especially  popular.  In  fact,  on  a 
summer  weekend,  it’s  common  to  see 
100-200  sailboats  on  the  lake.  Wind- 
surfing is  another  activity  growing  in 
popularity.  Windsurfers  heavily  uti- 
lize Barber  Point,  which  is  located  near 
Lakeview  Beach.  A state  park  launch- 
ing permit  is  required  to  windsurf  and 
lessons  are  available  through  the  Cres- 
cent Bay  boat  rental  concessionaire.  If 
searching  for  beautiful  surroundings 
in  a tranquil  environment,  kayaking 
is  a great  choice  activity.  McDaniel’s 
cove  is  recognized  as  being  the  lakes 
most  scenic  paddling  area.  If  you 
don’t  own  a boat,  sailboats,  rowboats, 
windsurfs,  kayaks,  motorboats,  ca- 
noes and  pontoon  boats  are  available 
tor  rent  at  the  Crescent  Bay  Marina. 
Kayaks  and  canoes  remain  for  rent 
daily,  even  in  the  off-seasons. 

Even  after  the  snow  falls  and  the 
lake  ices  over,  activities  for  boating 
enthusiasts  still  exist.  Ice  boating  is 
popular,  especially  when  the  ice  is 
smooth.  Similar  in  appearance  to  sail 
boats,  but  fitted  with  skis  or  runners 
(skates),  ice  boats  can  reach  speeds  of 
40-50  mph.  These  boats  must  still  ob- 
tain a launch  permit. 
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Other  Activities 

Each  year,  over  one  million  people 
visit  Moraine  State  Park.  Many  of 
these  visitors  enjoy  activities  besides 
fishing  and  boating,  which  include 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  biking  and 
hunting.  Hunters,  especially  those 
targeting  waterfowl,  benefit  from  the 
14,000  acres  open  to  hunting,  while 
hikers  utilize  28.6  miles  of  shoreline 
and  forest  trails.  Equestrian  riders 
have  about  20  miles  of  horse  back  rid- 
ing trails  to  explore,  and  mountain 
bikers  enjoy  a rugged,  six-mile  loop 
on  the  north  shore.  Walkers,  bikers 
and  in-line  skaters  utilize  the  paved, 
seven  mile  trail  that  meanders  near 
the  shoreline  of  the  park’s  northwest 
corner.  Bike  rentals  are  available. 
Mixing  shoreline  fishing  with  an  en- 
joyable lakeside  picnic,  a day  at  one  of 
the  park’s  two  beaches  or  18-holes  of 
disc  golf  at  the  Lakeview  Beach  Day 
Use  Area  are  additional  activities  the 
entire  family  will  love. 

During  the  winter  months,  sled- 
ding, cross  country  skiing,  snowmo- 
biling  and  ice  skating  are  popular. 
Pleasant  View  Picnic  area  is  the  best 
spot  for  sledding  while  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Day  Use  area  is  the  best  for  ice 
skating.  Six  miles  of  trails  are  also 
open  for  cross  country  skiing  and  26 
miles  are  open  for  snowmobiling. 

For  visitors  requiring  overnight 
lodging,  two  primitive,  organized 
group  camping  areas,  eleven  modern 
cabins  and  a backpacking  shelter  are 
available  within  the  park.  Renting  a 
cabin  also  merits  you  a dock  on  Lake 
Arthur  for  your  stay  and  McDaniel’s 
launch  and  Watt’s  Bay  Marina  are 
both  close  for  easy  launching  access. 
Nearby  private  campgrounds  can  ac- 
commodate those  wanting  to  camp 
since  Moraine  State  Park  has  no  pub- 
lic campground. 

Moraine  State  Park  is  located  about 
two  miles  off  of  1-79,  near  its  inter- 
section with  1-80,  in  Portersville,  PA. 
For  additional  park,  cabin,  or  launch 
permit  information  contact  the  state 
park  office  at  724-368-8811  or  www. 
dcnr.state.pa.us/stateparks.  O 
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Autumn’s  cooling  water  temperatures  trigger  a movement 
that  sees  largemouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass  and  walleyes 
relating  to  steeper-breaking  areas.  On  both  still  and  flow- 
ing waters  Pennsylvania  anglers  that  key  in  on  dropoffs 
will  more  consistently  enjoy  late-fall  success. 

45-degree  river  walleyes 

When  falling  water  temperatures  reach  the  50-degree 
mark,  I find  that  walleyes  in  free-flowing  waters  like  the 
middle  portion  of  the  Allegheny  begin  concentrating  in 
lengthy,  slow-moving  pools  that  have  a sharp-dropping 
shoreline.  When  such  holes  are  located  on  a river  bend, 
the  steep  shoreline  is  usually  found  on  the  outside  bend. 

Expect  to  find  concentrations  of  walleyes  along  banks 
areas  that  have  at  least  a 45-degree  drop  to  them.  The 
presence  of  rock  ledges  and  boulders,  which  deflect  cur- 
rent and  provide  ambush  points  for  walleyes,  adds  to  the 
likelihood  that  walleyes  will  be  using  the  spot.  A long  hole 
can  stretch  for  hundreds  of  yards,  holding  scattered  pock- 
ets of  fish  here  and  there  along  the  way. 

It’s  been  my  experience  that  walleyes  use  the  entire  slope 
of  the  dropoff.  Fish  can  be  tight  to  the  shoreline,  in  a foot 
or  two  of  water.  They  can  be  along  the  face  of  the  dropoff, 
picking  prey  off  the  rocky  cover.  They  will  also  hold  at  the 
base  of  the  dropoff,  where  the  slope  meets  the  floor  of  the 
pool.  Current  dictates  fish  location,  and  since  the  force  of 
the  current  will  vary  along  a extensive  bank,  it’s  common 
to  find  fish  using  various  depths  at  the  same  time. 

Given  the  size  of  many  of  these  areas,  an  angling  ap- 
proach that  covers  the  water  efficiently  is  needed.  I do  a 
thing  1 call  drift-and-pitch,  where  a combination  of  spe- 
cific boat  control  movements  coupled  with  accurate  casts 
allows  you  to  drift-and-pitch. 

Starting  at  the  upriver  end  of  the  bank,  hold  the  boat 
over  the  base  of  the  dropoff.  If 
the  water  is  20  or  so  feet  deep, 
the  boat  will  need  to  be  a similar 
distance  from  the  shore’s  edge.  If 
there  is  noticeable  current,  you’ll 
need  to  stall  the  boat’s  drift  with 
the  trolling  motor.  I use  a bow- 
mount  electric  motor,  which 
means  pointing  the  boat  upriver, 
and  then  using  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  thrust  to  retard  the  boat’s 
downriver  drift.  As  the  boat  slips 
downriver,  make  a short  pitch  to 
the  bank’s  edge.  Often  it’s  neces- 
sary to  direct  such  casts  at  a down- 
river angle,  so  the  boat  and  the 
bait  tend  to  intersect  during  the 
process.  Hop  and  drag  the  bait 
down  the  dropoff;  when  the  bait  reaches  the  spot  under 
the  boat,  provided  a walleye  doesn’t  eat  it  along  the  way. 


allow  it  to  hover  there  a few  seconds  before  winding  in  and 
making  the  next  pitch.  Continue  drifting  and  pitching  un- 
til the  entire  bank  section  has  been  fished. 

Jig-type  presentations  work  best  for  this  tactic.  I like 
both  tube  jigs  and  bucktail  jigs.  In  the  case  of  bucktails,  I 
tip  them  with  either  a soft-bait  minnow  imitation  or  the 
real  thing.  Quarter-ounce  and  three-sixteenth-ounce  jigs 
work  best  in  most  situations. 

Since  smallmouth  bass  also  use  these  areas,  expect  to 
catch  plenty  of  bronzebacks  doing  the  river  drift-n-pitch. 

Bass  and  walleyes 
on  the  creek  bends 

It’s  well  known  that  both  walleyes  and  bass  use  sub- 
merged creek  and  river  channels.  This  is  especially  true 
during  the  late  fall. 

Though  fish  location  will  vary  from  lake  to  lake,  the 
most  productive  areas  tend  to  be  ones  where  the  tops 
of  the  channel  edges  lie  in  12-  to  20-some  feet  of  water. 
Keep  in  mind  that  many  Pennsylvania  reservoirs  expe- 
rience significant  drawdowns  by  late  fall;  channels  that 
were  in  40-  feet  of  water  during  summer  may  be  half  that 
by  November. 

Just  as  certain  shoreline  characteristics  tend  to  concen- 
trate fish,  the  same  can  be  said  of  submerged  creek  chan- 
nels. Features  such  as  sharp  bends,  merging  secondary 
channels,  stumps,  bridge  abutments,  brushpiles  and  cribs 
increase  the  odds  that  walleyes  and  bass  will  be  stacking 
up  there.  And  since  fish  do  tend  to  concentrate  in  specific 
areas,  it  takes  a fair  amount  of  patience  to  pick  channels 
apart  looking  for  the  sweet  spot. 

Today’s  anglers  have  a long  list  of  tools  to  help  them 
locate  prime  channel  areas.  The  foremost  tool,  though,  is 
your  own  power  of  observation.  Many  shoreline  contours 

hint  strongly  of  what’s  happen- 
ing underwater.  Steep  shorelines 
suggest  that  the  channel  is  nearby. 
Many  boat  access  areas  are  located 
on  roads  that  are  now  submerged. 
Chances  are  there’s  remnants  of  a 
bridge  (or  the  entire  bridge)  or 
culvert  where  the  road  crossed 
the  channel. 

Lake  maps  provide  a fair  loca- 
tion of  channels.  Used  in  concert 
with  a sonar  unit,  one  can  quickly 
paint  an  accurate  picture  of  un- 
derwater channels.  Global  Posi- 
tioning System  units  that  accept 
electronic  mapping  programs  can 
lead  you  to  choice  channel  areas, 
though  the  accuracy  and  detail  of 
such  maps  varies  from  lake  to  lake,  as  well  as  from  pro- 
gram to  program. 


Smallmouth  bass  can  be  taken  late  in  the  fall  and 
early  winter  by  concentrating  on  dropoff  areas. 
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Fall  fishing  over  channels  is  a vertical  affair.  Bucktail 
jigs,  blade  baits  and  jigging  spoons  are  the  hardware  of 
choice.  Maps,  GPS  units  and  your  ability  to  read  a sonar 
unit  to  find  channel  areas  with  the  complex  features  that 
draw  in  fish  will  get  you  close.  Then,  it’s  a matter  of  going 
in  and  fishing  the  spots.  Vertical  baits  provide  the  accu- 
racy that  allows  pinpoint  fishing. 

Keeping  an  eye  on  the  sonar  unit,  hover  the  boat  over 
potential  areas  as  you  pump  a blade  bait  or  yo-yo  a spoon 
or  bucktail  jig  over  the  area.  When  you  make  fish  contact, 
mark  the  exact  spot  with  a GPS  waypoint  or  electronic 
maker  (icon  on  most  units),  or  use  a maker  buoy.  Since 
a buoy  can  attract  unwanted  attention  from  other  anglers, 
camouflage  it  by  taping  it  with  black  electrical  tape. 

Keep  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  location  and 
characteristics  of  productive 
channel  areas  as  you  discover 
them.  Good  areas  tend  to  con- 
tinue kicking  out  fish  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

Rip  Rap 

Areas  of  rip-rap — where  rock 
is  used  to  stabilize  bank  sec- 
tions, dams  and  causeways — 
tend  to  be  productive  during 
the  fall. 

Rip-rapped  dam  faces  are 
sometimes  off-limits  to  anglers. 

But  on  the  ones  that  are  open, 
the  rocky,  fast-dropping  shore- 
line is  attractive  to  gamefish. 

Such  spots  provide  access  to 
deep  water.  The  rocks  gather  al- 
gae, which  in  turn  attracts  min- 
now life,  and  consequently  bass 
and  walleyes.  During  sunny 
weather,  the  rocks  gather  heat. 

Submerged  vegetation  is  some- 
times found  in  concert  with  ar- 
eas of  rip-rap,  which  is  likely  to 
provide  a location  where  game- 
fish  will  be  found. 

Rip-rap  areas  can  be  lengthy, 
so  plan  on  devoting  some  time  working  them.  If  there  is  a 
slight  breeze  blowing  parallel  to  the  area,  allow  it  to  push 
the  boat  along.  If  the  wind  is  more  significant,  it  is  usually 
better  to  work  into  the  wind  with  the  electric  motor.  And 
on  still  days  you  can  leave  the  electric  motor  on  a low  set- 
ting and  slowly  work  along  the  bank. 

Rip-rap  lends  itself  to  a variety  of  presentations.  Div- 
ing crankbaits  are  effective  on  bass.  Bounce  the  crankbait 
along  the  rocky  shelf,  expecting  most  hits  to  occur  when  the 
bait  breaks  free  of  the  bottom.  Drop-shot  rigs  are  another 


good  option,  especially  along  smoother  rip-rap.  Keep  the 
weight  as  light  as  possible  to  avoid  dropping  it  in  between 
the  rocks.  In  areas  of  submerged  weeds,  use  a skirted  jig 
and  crawfish  trailer  combo  or  Texas-rigged  worm  to  ply 
the  edges  and  open  pockets  within  the  cover. 

On  lakes  where  bass  and  walleyes  coexist,  it’s  common 
to  find  walleyes  holding  in  deeper  water  than  the  bass.  It 
you  are  catching  bass  in  15-feet  of  water,  explore  the  25-  to 
30-foot  depths  for  walleyes.  Yo-yo  a leadhead  jig  with  a 
grub  down  in  the  depths,  or  work  a blade  bait.  Blades  can 
also  be  effective  on  bass,  smallmouths  in  particular,  when 
water  temperatures  drop  into  the  40s. 

Like  the  above  mentioned  creek  channel  scenario,  areas 
of  rip-rap  often  have  specific  spots  that  consistenth’  hold 
fish.  The  feature  may  be  so  subtle  that  you  never  really  dis- 
cover what  it  is  that  holds  the 
fish.  But  the  place  does,  and  it 
tends  to  do  so  each  fall. 

Shoreline  Dropoffs 

Sections  of  steep-dropping 
shoreline — often  where  the 
river  or  creek  channel  swings 
in  tight  to  the  bank — become 
attractive  to  gamefish  during 
the  fall. 

Cover  options  are  many. 
Dropoff  shoreline  areas  feature 
laydowns,  where  the  eroding 
banks  allow  trees  to  fall  into  the 
water.  Rock  slides  are  common 
for  the  same  reason.  Stumps  are 
often  part  of  the  picture,  too. 

In  the  changing  weather  of 
fall,  gamefish  can  move  verti- 
cally in  the  water  column  as 
their  activity  level  changes. 

A skirted  jig  worked  through- 
out the  limbs  of  laydowns  is  an 
effective  way  of  pulling  bass  out 
of  the  wood.  Watch  how  the 
limbs  and  branches  lie;  work 
the  bait  along  the  same  “grain” 
to  minimize  snags,  ligs  hopped 
along  rocky  shelves,  spots  crayfish  call  home,  will  also  be 
intercepted  by  bass. 

Walleyes  tend  to  hold  in  deeper  portions  of  these 
dropoff  areas,  often  at  the  base  of  the  structure.  Pump 
a blade  bait  along  the  base  of  the  ledge.  Or  tip  a three- 
eighth  ounce  jig  with  a big  minnow  or  chub,  and  drag  it 
along  the  bottom. 

These  spots  are  cjuite  snaggy.  Carry  along  a lure  re- 
triever to  knock  free  blade  baits  that  get  caught  on  rocks 
and  stumps.  O 


Skirted  bass  jigs  dressed  with  a crayfish-imitating 
trailer  are  effective  on  smallmouth  bass  in  both  riv- 
ers and  lakes. 
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COMMONWEALTH  INLAND  WATERS 


(includes  the  Youghiogheny  River  Lake  and  does  not  include  special  regulation  areas  or  endangered  and  threatened  species  not  shown  on  this  chart.) 


Species 

Seasons 

Minimum  Size 

Daily  Limit 

ALL  SPECIES  OF  TROUT  AND  SALMON 

Additional  regulations  may  apply- 
see  Trout  Regulations 

Regional  Opening  Day  of  Trout  Season*  - April  4 at 
8 a.m.  through  Sept.  7 (only  18  southeastern  PA  counties) 

7 inches 

5-streams,  lakes  and  ponds 
(combined  species) 

Regular  Season  - April  18  at  8 a.m.  through  Sept.  7 

7 inches 

5-streams,  lakes  and  ponds 
(combined  species) 

Extended  Season:  Approved  trout  waters  and  all  waters 
downstream  of  approved  trout  waters. 

Jan.  1 through  Feb.  28  and  Sept.  8 through  Dec.  31  ^ 

7 inches 

3 (combined  species) 

BASS-LAKES 

Largemouth,  Smallmouth  and  Spotted 

Additional  regulations  may  apply- 
see  Big  Bass  Regulations 

Jan.  1 through  April  17  and  Nov.  1 through  Dec.  31 

15  inches 

4 (combined  species) 

Ap,i'18.hroughJune12^^|ii|^i^ 

NO  HARVEST  - Catch  and  immediate  release  only 
(no  tournaments  permitted) 

June  13  through  Oct.  31  ~ 

12  inches 

6 (combined  species) 

BASS-RIVERSAND  STREAMS 
Largemouth,  Smallmouth  and  Spotted 

Additional  regulations  may  apply- 
see  Big  Bass  Regulations 

Jan.  1 through  April  17  and  Oct.  1 through  Dec.  31 

15  inches 

4 (combined  species) 

ApriM8  through 

NO  HARVEST  - Catch  and  immediate  release  only 
(no  tournaments  permitted) 

June  13  through  Sept.  30 

12  inches 

6 (combined  species) 

Muskellunge  and  Tiger  Muskellunge** 

Open  year-round  — ■....  ■ . . 

40  inches 

1 (combined  species) 

Pickerel** 

18  inches 

Northern  Pike** 

24  inches 

2 (combined  spec^ilis)^' 

Walleye  and  Saugeye  (Hybrids) 

Jan.  1 through  March  14 
May  2 through  Dec.  31 

15  inches 

6 jniHllBferA 

Sauger 

12  inches 

American  Shad  *** 



Open  year-round  ^ 

No  minimum 

6 

American  Shad 

Open  year-round  - Lehigh  River,  Schuylkill  River****  and  tributaries 

No  minimum 

1 

American  Shad,  Memie, ^ CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

Blueback  Herring  ' Susquehanna  River  and  tributaries 

Hickory  Shad  *** 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

Herring,  Gizzard  Shad  *** 

Open  year-round 

No  minimum 

50  (combined  species) 

American  Eel 


Open  year-round 


8 inches 


Striped  Bass  and  Striped  Bass/ 
White  Bass  Hybrids 


Open  year-round 


Sunfish,  Yellow  Perch,  White  Perch, 
Crappies,  Catfish,  Rock  Bass,  Suckers, 
Carp,  White  Bass  and  other  gamefish 
not  otherwise  listed 

Additional  regulations  may  apply-  see  Panfish 
Enhancement  Special  Regulations 


Open  year-round 


50 


20  inches 


2 (combined  species) 


No  minimum 


50  (combined  species) 


..,vvv^ 


Baitfish/Fishbait  (except  Mudbugs) 


Open  year-round 


American  Eel  (as  Baitfish) 


Open  year-round 


Mudbugs  (Dragonfly  Nymphs) 


Open  year-round 


No  minimum 

50  (combined  species) 

6 to  8 inches 

50 

No  minimum 

Unlimited  if  taken  from  lakes,  ponds,  swamps, 
and  adjacent  areas.  50  per  day  if  taken  from 
moving  waters  (rivers  and  streams) 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 


Seasons,  sizes,  and  creel  limits-Except  for  trout  season,  which  be- 
gins at  8 a.m.,  all  regulatory  periods  in  the  fishing  regulations  are  based 
on  the  calendar  day.  one  of  which  ends  at  midnight  and  the  next  of 
which  begins  immediately  thereafter 

' Includes  only  those  waters  in  18  southeastern  PA  counties  and  two 
waters  crossing  from  those  counties  listed  in  the  Regional  Opening 
Day  of  Trout  Season  Program 

" Except  those  species  in  waters  listed  in  the  Brood  Stock  Lakes 
Program  Tiger  muskellunge  is  a muskellunge  hybrid. 


"*  Unlawful  to  take,  catch  or  kill  American  shad,  hickory  shad  (endan- 
gered species),  alewife  and  blueback  herring  (collectively  known  as 
river  herring)  in  the  Susquehanna  River  and  all  its  tributaries. 

""  Schuylkill  River  upstream  of  the  1-95  bridge  and  its  tributaries. 
NOTE:  It  is  not  a violation  of  the  bass  regulations  if  a bass  is  immediately 
returned  unharmed  to  the  waters  from  which  it  was  taken.  It  is  unlawful 
for  an  angler  to  cast  repeatedly  into  a clearly  visible  bass  spawning  nest 
or  redd  in  an  effort  to  catch  or  take  bass. 

NOTE:  For  bass  regulations,  power  dam  pools  and  recreational  dam  pools 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  navigational  dam  pools  on  the  Ohio  River 


drainage  are  “rivers."  It  is  unlawful  to  conduct  a fishing  tournament  on  the 
North  Branch,  West  Branch  or  main  stem  of  the  Susquehanna  River  that 
allows  tournament  anglers  to  harvest  bass. 

NOTE:  Approved  trout  waters  are  closed  to  fishing  from  March  1 to  the 
opening  day  of  the  regular  trout  season  in  April,  unless  included  in  the  Early 
Season  Trout-Stocked  Waters  Program,  Regional  Opening  Day  of 
Trout  Season  Program  or  Approved  Trout  Waters  Open  to  Year-Round 
Fishing  Program, 

NOTE:  Landlocked  alewife  less  than  8 inches  in  length  taken  from  in- 
land ponds,  lakes  or  reservoirs  that  are  collected  by  legal  means  may  be 
harvested  for  use  as  baitfish. 


ind  Creel  Limits 
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BIG  BASS  PROGRAM-  ■ 
SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  ■ 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  A FISH 


Tall  slightly  compressed 


These  special  regulations  apply  to  largemouth,  small- 
mouth  and  spotted  bass  in  the  waters  listed  below.  Approved 
trout  lakes  that  are  in  the  Big  Bass  Program  are  closed  to 
all  fishing  from  March  1 until  the  opening  day  of  the  trout 
season,  unless  listed  in  the  Early  Season  Trout-Stocked 
Waters  Program  (indicated  below  by  an  asterisk). 
Those  lakes  designated  below  with  an  asterisk  are  closed 
to  fishing  from  April  1 until  8 a.m.  on  opening  day  of  trout 
season.  For  all  other  species,  inland  regulations  apply. 
NOTE:  For  purposes  of  this  section,  power  dam  pools 
and  recreational  dam  pools  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  navigational  dam  pools  in  the  Ohio  River  drainage 
are  “rivers.”  Anglers  that  harvest  bass  on  a tributary  to  the 
waters  managed  under  the  Big  Bass  Program  who  later 
enter  the  special  regulation  area  with  fish  in  possession 
must  abide  by  the  special  regulation  area  season,  sizes 
and  creel  limits. 


Total  length-This  is  the  measurement  Commission  biologists  and  law 
enforcement  personnel  use.  Compress  tail  slightly  to  obtain  this  measurement. 


RIVERS  AND  STREAMS 


Season 

Minimum  Size 

Daiiv  Limit 

Jan.  1 through 
April  17  and  Oct.  1 
through  Dec.  31 

18  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

April  18  through 

NO  HARVEST  - Catch  and  immediate  release  only 

June  12 

(no  tournaments  permitted) 

June  13  through 
Sept.  30 

15  inches 

4 (combined  species) 

LAKES 


Season 

Minimum  Size 

Daiiv  Limit 

Jan.  1 through 
April  17  and 
June  13  through 
Dec.  31 

15  inches 

4 (combined  species) 

April  18  through 
June  12 

NO  HARVEST-  Catch  and  immediate  release  only 
(no  tournaments  permitted) 

Waters  Governed  by  These  Regulations 


County 

Water 

Allegheny 

Upper,  Middle  and 
Lower  Deer  Lakes 

Allegheny 

North  Park  Lake 

Armstrong 

Keystone  Lake 

Beaver 

Lower  Hereford 
Manor  Lake* 

Beaver 

Bradys  Run  Lake* 

Berks 

Blue  Marsh  Lake 

Berks 

Carsonia  Lake 

Berks 

Hopewell  Lake 

Berks 

Kearcher  Creek  Dam 

Bedford 

Shawnee  Lake  (State  Park) 

Blair 

Canoe  Creek  Lake 
(State  Park)  to  include 
two  small  ponds  and 
raceway  adjacent  to 
Canoe  Lake* 

Bucks 

Lake  Towhee 

Bucks 

Nockamixon  Lake  (State  Park) 

Butler 

Glade  Run  Lake* 

Butler 

Lake  Arthur 
(Moraine  State  Park) 

Cambria 

Beaverdam  Run  Reservoir 

Cambria 

Duman  Dam* 

Cambria 

Hinckston  Run  Reservoir 

Cambria 

Wilmore  Dam 

* closed  to  fishing  from  April  1 until  8 a.m.  on  opening  day  of  trout 
"Susquehanna  River  from  Holtwood  Dam  upstream  to  the 
inflatable  dam  nearSunbury 

""Juniata  River  (31.7  miles)  from  SR  0075  bridge  at  Port  Royal 
downstream  to  mouth 


County 

Water 

Carbon 

Mauch  Chunk  Lake 

Centre 

Colyer  Lake 

Chester 

Chambers  Lake 

Chester 

Marsh  Creek  Lake 
(State  Park) 

Clarion 

Kahle  Lake 

Crawford 

Sugar  Lake 

Crawford 

Tamarack  Lake 

Cumberland 

Opossum  Lake 

Cumberland 

Susquehanna  River** 

Dauphin 

Susquehanna  River** 

Dauphin 

Juniata  River 

Fayette 

Indian  Creek  Reservoir 
(Mill  Run  Reservoir) 

Indiana 

Yellow  Creek  Lake 
(State  Park) 

Jefferson 

Kyle  Lake 

Juniata 

Juniata  River*** 

Juniata 

Susquehanna  River** 

Lackawanna 

Lackawanna  Lake 
(State  Park)* 

Lancaster 

Speedwell  Forge  Lake 

Lancaster 

Susquehanna  River** 

Lebanon 

Memorial  Lake  (State  Park) 

Luzerne 

Frances  Slocum  Lake 
(State  Park) 

Luzerne 

Harris  Pond 

Luzerne 

Lily  Lake* 

Lycoming 

Rose  Valley  Lake 

County 

Water 

Mercer 

Shenanqo  River  Lake 

Monroe 

Bradvs  Lake 

Monroe/Wayne 

Gouldsboro  Lake 

Montour 

Lake  Chillisquaque 

Northampton 

Minsi  Lake 

Northumberland 

Susquehanna  River** 

Perry 

Little  Buffalo  Lake 
(Holman  Lake) 

Perry 

Juniata  River*** 

Perry 

Susquehanna  River** 

Snyder 

Susquehanna  River** 

Somerset 

Lake  Somerset 

Somerset 

Quemahoning  Reservoir 

Venango 

Two  Mile  Run  Reservoir 
(Justus  Lake*) 

Washington 

Cross  Creek  Lake 

Wayne 

Lower  Woods  Pond 

Westmoreland 

Bridgeport  Reservoir 

Westmoreland 

Keystone  Lake  (State  Park)* 

Westmoreland 

Twin  Lakes  Number  One 
Reservoir  (lower)* 

Westmoreland 

Mammoth  Dam* 

Westmoreland 

Northmoreland  Lake* 

Westmoreland 

Twin  Lake  Number  Two 
Reservoir  (upper)* 

Wyoming 

Stevens  Lake 

York 

Lake  Marburg 
(Codorus  State  Park) 

York 

Lake  Redman 

York 

Lake  Williams 

York 

Pinchot  Lake  (State  Park) 

'TorR 

Susquehanna  River** 

KA^AK 


by  John  Allen 

photos  by  the  author 
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Whether  you  are  preparing  for  a big 
trip  in  the  spring,  putting  your  kayak 
away  for  the  winter  or  just  in  between 
outings,  there  is  always  one  thing  that 
you  as  an  owner  should  do,  mainte- 
nance. It  might  take  just  a few  minutes 
or  a few  hours,  but  with  each  time  you 
are  ensuring  that  your  kayak  is  ready 
for  its  next  trip.  Polyethylene  and  fi- 
berglass are  the  two  most  common 
types  of  kayak  used  by  recreational 
boaters  today.  When  talking  about 
kayak  maintenance  there  are  several 
factors  you  should  consider,  such  as 
general  care,  routine  inspection,  small 
repairs,  large  repairs  and  storage. 

General  Care 

I would  not  necessarily  wash  your 
kayak  after  every  outing,  although,  I 
would  suggest  every  two  or  three  out- 
ings. Most  times  I will  give  mine  a 
good  wash  with  an  automotive  type 


detergent,  while  using  a cloth  or  soft 
sponge  to  get  rid  of  the  dirty  “film” 
that  has  collected.  Along  with  the  out- 
side, I like  to  scrub  out  the  inside  as 
well,  especially  down  around  the  foot 
pedals  where  mud  from  your  shoes 
can  build  up.  Then,  I wash  everything 
out  and  off  thoroughly. 

UV  rays  are  a kayaks  worst  enemy 
and  can  cut  the  useful  life  of  a kayak 
in  half.  By  applying  a UV  protector 
to  a kayak,  two  or  three  times  a year, 
you  will  be  able  to  help  protect  it  from 
UV  damage  and  extend  its  useful  life. 
Waxing  does  no  harm,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  does  not  help  protect  the 
kayak  either. 

For  most  kayaks  with  hatches,  an 
automotive  vinyl  and  tire  cleaner  helps 
to  protect  them  along  with  making 
them  easier  to  open  and  close.  Some 
manufacturers  suggest  using  just  soap 
and  water  around  hatches  to  prevent  a 


possible  premature  wear  or  damage  to 
the  seal.  If  you  keep  your  hatches  open 
when  they  are  not  in  use,  it  decreases 
the  chances  for  deformity  and  increas- 
es how  long  they  will  stay  waterproof 

Routine  Inspection 

Before  and  after  any  trip,  it  is  good 
to  inspect  your  kayak  for  any  damage 
that  may  have  occurred  during  your 
trip  or  at  home  in-between  trips.  1 
like  to  check  over  the  hull  for  damage 
or  excessive  wear  every  time.  Also,  1 
like  to  look  over  my  bungee  straps  on 
my  deck,  carrying  handles  and  any 
other  cords  present  for  fraying  or  ex- 
cessive wear.  The  seat  is  also  a big  area 
of  concentration  when  inspecting  the 
kayak,  because  it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a comfortable  and  uncomfort- 
able trip.  1 will  check  the  padding  of 
the  seat  for  excessive  wear  and  make 
sure  that  it  is  completely  secured.  On 
a less  frecjnent  basis,  I will  check  my 
foot  pedals,  to  make  sure  they  can  eas- 
ily slide  back  and  forth. 

You  should  also  check  the  inside 
for  cracks  and  leaks.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished in  one  of  two  ways,  either 
using  a light  or  filling  it  with  water. 
Using  the  light,  you  want  to  look  for 
cracks  or  small  holes  that  you  might 
have  missed  in  your  inspection  of  the 
outside.  If  you  are  doing  your  inspec- 
tion inside,  turn  off  all  lights  and  cov- 

Whether  you  are 
preparing  for  a big 
trip  in  the  spring, 
putting  your  kayak 
away  for  the  winter 
or  just  in  between 
outings,  there  is 
always  one  thing 
that  you  as  an 
owner  should  do, 
maintenance. 
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Before  and  after  any 
trip,  it  is  good  to 
inspect  your  kayak 
for  any  damage  that 
may  have  occurred 
during  your  trip 
or  at  home 
in-between  trips. 

er  the  cockpit.  This  will  allow  you  to 
see  where  any  light  is  shining  through. 
In  hberglass  kayaks,  you  will  also 
want  to  look  for  stress  cracks,  which 
are  sometimes  referred  to  as  “spider” 
cracks,  because  of  their  appearance. 

Using  the  water  method,  it  is  easi- 
est to  have  another  person.  Start  by 
hlling  it  almost  completely  full  with  a 
hose.  Next,  tilt  it  to  one  side  and  look 
tor  leaks,  then  the  other.  After  this  has 
been  accomplished,  get  a third  person 
and  have  two  people  pick  the  kayak 
up,  watch  out  because  it  is  going  to  be 
much  heavier  than  normal,  and  then 


scan  the  underside  for  any  seepage. 
This  same  step  can  be  repeated  with 
your  hatches  as  well.  After  you  have 
checked  everything  over  and  find 
nothing  wrong,  you  are  ready  for  the 
water  or  storage.  If  not,  you  will  need 
to  complete  a few  repairs  before  you 
are  ready. 

Small  Repairs 

If  all  you  have  found  are  some 
scratches  or  dings  then  you  really  don’t 
need  to  do  anything,  especially  with 
polyethylene  kayaks.  Polyethylene 
kayaks  are  made  to  withstand  moder- 
ate impacts.  If  you  happen  to  find  a 
hole,  there  is  a quick  and  easy  solution 
to  repair  it.  Start  by  putting  a piece 
of  duct  tape  on  the  inside.  Next,  use 
hot  glue  and  fill  the  hole  completely. 
Allow  the  glue  to  cool  then  take  a ra- 
zor blade  and  trim  off  the  excess  glue. 
Another  common  problem  with  poly- 
ethylene kayaks  is  that  the  hull  tends 
to  become  distorted  on  hot  summer 
days,  especially  while  hauling  it.  To  fix 
this  set  the  kayak  out  in  the  heat  for  a 
few  hours  on  its  side.  The  kayak  will 
slowly  return  to  its  original  shape.  If 


you  are  impatient  and  don’t  want  to 
wait  or  leave  it  in  the  sun,  you  can  fill  it 
with  warm  water  and  the  boat  will  re- 
store its  shape  in  a matter  of  minutes. 

On  a fiberglass  kayak,  you  will  be  re- 
quired to  patch  your  damages.  There 
are  several  fiberglass  repair  kits  on  the 
market  that  have  excellent  instructions 
for  safely  using  resins,  fillers  and  hard- 
eners. If  you  don’t  not  feel  comfort- 
able patching  the  kayak  yourself,  you 
can  consult  a professional  to  either 
help  you  along  or  complete  the  job  for 
you.  If  you  plan  to  do  it  yourself,  take 
your  time  and  apply  coats  sparingly 
to  avoid  making  a sloppy  mess  and 
reducing  the  amount  of  sanding  you 
will  need  to  do. 

Large  Repairs 

For  large  repairs,  where  the  struc- 
tural integrity  may  be  in  question, 
you  should  always  consult  a profes- 
sional. If  it  is  merely  a hole  or  scratch, 
then  you  will  be  able  to  complete  one 
of  the  repairs  mentioned  above. 

Storage 

The  way  you  store  your  kayak  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  useful  life  of  it.  First 
and  foremost,  avoid  storing  it  outside 
at  all  costs.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  too 
damaging.  There  are  several  ways  to 
store  a kayak  indoors  to  ensure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  hull.  Most  manufactur- 
ers suggest  storing  your  kayak  either 
right  side  up,  inverted,  or  on  its  side. 
One  common  mistake  is  hanging  a 
kayak  from  the  ceiling  by  its  carrying 
handles.  This  causes  overstraining.  As 
long  as  you  follow  the  manufacturer 
suggestions,  your  boat  will  be  in  good 
shape  the  next  time  you  use  it  and  put 
it  away. 

Kayak  maintenance  requires  a 
small  amount  of  time  before  and  after 
each  use.  By  regularly  applying  gen- 
eral care,  routine  inspection,  repairs 
when  needed  and  correctly  storing 
it,  you  will  be  ensuring  an  extended 
useful  life  of  your  kayak.  If  nothing 
else,  regular  maintenance  ensures  that 
your  next  trip  can  be  enjoyed  with  a 
piece  of  mind.O 
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In  Search  of 


Allegheny  Bronze 

By  Dari  Black  photos  by  the  author 

In  the  chilled  waters  of  late  fall  and  early  winter,  there  is  a 
treasure  of  bronze  awaiting  anglers. 


to  connect 


Delayed  ice-up  of  Allegheny  River 
is  providing  excellent  smallmouth 
bass  fishing  into  winter.  I 


I’m  not  one  for  holiday  shopping  in  over-crowed  stores,  so 
November’s  Black  Friday  has  long  been  a dedicated  day  of 
fishing  for  me.  A couple  years  back  when  fellow  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  & Boater  contributor  Jeff  Knapp  suggested  we 
go  walleye  fishing  on  the  free-flow  section  of  the  Allegheny 
River  on  that  day  after  Thanksgiving,  I was  all  in. 

Several  days  earlier,  a storm  had  dumped  15-inches 
of  snow  across  northwest  Pennsylvania.  But  moderating 
temperatures  resulted  in  a quick  melt  off — which  in  turn 
pushed  river  levels  very  high  and  turned  the  greenish  flow 
to  coffee-with-cream. 


“A  dirty  river  may  not  be  the  best  for  walleye  fishing,” 
remarked  Jeff  as  we  launched  his  jet  boat.  “However,  with 
this  high  flow,  there  will  be  perfect  fish-holding  eddies 
formed  below  fast-water  chutes  and  riffles.  The  walleye 
bite  was  strong  last  week  on  chubs  and  suckers.  We  should 
manage  to  catch  some  walleye  today.” 

But  after  a couple  hours  of  back-trolling  current  seams 
with  our  hand-picked  selection  of  indigenous  preyfish,  it 
seemed  obvious  that  walleye  were  not  interested  in  feeding. 
Desiring  to  do  something  different,  I picked  up  my  other 
spinning  outfit  on  which  the  obligatory  tube  jig  was  tied. 

I fired  a cast  towards  the  shorelipe,  overshot  my  mark 
and  the  jig  landed  in  the  tall  grass  oio  the  shore.  I popped 
the  jig  into  the  water  and  pulled  it'about  two  feet.  As  it 
fell,  I felt  an  unexpected  bump.  tardy  hookset  failed 


presentation  emphasis  was  always  live  minnows  or  min- 
now-imitating lures. 

But  after  recent  seasons  on  the  river,  I now  am  skep- 
tical that  all  river  smallmouth  target  live  minnow  prey 
when  temperatures  dip  below  the  mid  40s.  In  side-by- 
side  fishing  of  selected  artificial  lures  versus  live  minnow 
prey  (chubs,  suckers  and  shiners),  jigs  easily  caught  more 
smallmouth — a lot  more.  Those  lure  vs.  live  minnow 
experiments  along  with  regurgitated  prey  in  the  livewell, 
have  convinced  me  there  are  lots  of  smallies  focusing  on 
another  food  source  in  cold  water. 

What  were  the  bass  eating?  From  late  November  through 
early  April  the  regurgitated  prey  present  in  livewells  has 
been  crayfish.  Rarely  any  indication  of  a minnow,  but  lots 
of  crayfish  bits. 

Suddenly,  it  fell  into  place  why  particular  lures  were  so 
much  more  successful  than  others.  Crawfish-imitating  jigs 
scored  practically  every  smallmouth  caught  in  the  truly 
coldwater  period.  A fat  3-1/2  inch  tube  jig  simply  over- 
whelms all  other  lures  when  the  water  is  dingy.  Smaller 
profile  tubes  and  hair  jigs  have  the  edge  when  the  water 
is  clear. 

Whenever  I or  my 
boat  partner  worked 


But  on  the  next  cast,  1 was  ready.  When  the  line  twitched, 
I immediately  responded  with  a rod  sweep  securely  button- 
ing the  fish  to  the  hook.  Expecting  it  to  be  a walleye,  my 
jaw  dropped  when  a nearly  3-pound  smallmouth  blasted 
out  of  the  water. 

After  several  zigzagging  runs  and  another  jump,  fol- 
lowed by  a dogged  pull  for  deep  water,  1 worked  the  fish  to 
the  side  of  the  boat  and  Jeff  slipped  a net  under  the  fish. 

“High,  muddy,  cold  water  and  you  catch  a smallie  in  less 
than  2 feet  of  water!  Bet  you  can’t  do  that  again,”  said  Jeff. 

The  next  cast  was  a repeat  of  the  previous  one,  only  this 
smallie  was  easily  over  three  pounds.  That  sent  Jeff  scram- 
bling to  tie  on  a tube  jig. 

Jn  the  next  45  minutes,  we  landed  and  released  J5  bass 
between  2-3/4  and  3-1/2  pounds  along  a 30-yard  section 
of  steep  bank.  Then,  we  began  expanding  our  search  for 
other  spots.  We  landed  10  more  bass,  with  every  fish  be- 
ing caught  in  less  than  3-feet  of  water.  Surprised  by  the 
number  of  aggressive  smallmouth  as  well  as  their  extreme 
shallow  locations,  it  was  only  natural  that  more  investiga- 
tion was  needed. 

For  years,  J fished  the  Allegheny  River  for  smallmouth 
well  into  the  late  fall,  catching  bass  from  slow- moving 
dredge  holes,  big  eddies  or  pool  areas  as  water  temperature 
fell  from  the  low  50s  into  the  upper  40s.  By  the  time  the 
water  temperature  hit  the  mid  40s  at  these  sites,  J would  be 
catching  more  walleye  than  smallmouth. 

But  with  our  Black  Friday  adventure,  the  thought  crossed 
my  mind  that  we  may  be  missing  out  on  a lot  of  late  season 
bassin’  fun.  So  over  the  next  couple  seasons,  fishing  bud- 
dies and  J tackled  the  river  with  a new  perspective,  fish- 
ing for  smallmouth  in  what  some  may  consider  the  wrong 
places  for  winter  fish.  Wow,  do  J love  field  work. 

Today,  J have  a somewhat  different  game  plan  for 
late  fall  and  winter  river  bronzebacks.  This  is  a pattern 
for  the  free-flow  Allegheny  River  between  Warren  and 
East  Brady;  smallies  in  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware 
watersheds  may  respond  differently  due  to  river  cool- 
down rates  and  other  influences. 


Live  bait  not  needed 

The  remnants  of  partially  digested  prey  remain- 
ing in  the  livewell  after  holding  bass  for  photos  lead 
me  to  scrutinize  the  long-standing  belief  that  bait- 
fish  (minnows,  shiners  and  such)  are  the  primary 
diet  component  for  smallmouth  during  the  entire 
coldwater  period. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  initially  in  the  fall  ( Octo- 
ber into  November)  river  smallmouths  demonstrate 
a clear  preference  for  indigenous  baitfish.  Bass  can  be 
observed  chasing  baitfish  in  the  riffles,  and  baitfish-type 
lures  score  best  for  anglers.  So,  it  seemed  logical  to  assume 
that  preyfish  would  continue  to  be  the  choice  for  bass 
through  the  balance  of  the  coldwater  period.  Therefore, 


With  water  temperatures  in  the  40s,  anglers  ■ ^ 
who  are  willing  to  conten^wjth  j:old  \wather^ 
and  unpredidthble  river  flows  can  find  action' 
throughou\  thefree-flow  section  of  the  Allegheny. 


a suspending  jerkbait  or  slow-rolled  a spinnerbait,  only 
northern  pike  were  caught.  Deadsticking  soft  jerkbaits — a 
minnow-imitating  technique  so  effective  with  water  tem- 
peratures in  the  50s  and  high  40s — only  drew  the  occa- 
sional strike  when  water  temperature  was  in  the  low  40s. 

Further  evidence  involves  productive  color  schemes. 
Dark-colored  tubes  and  hair  jigs  produced  far  better  than 
lighter  hues  that  would  typically  represent  baithsh.  Black 
or  brown  hair  caught  more  bass  than  white  hair  jigs.  In 
tubes,  green-pumpkin,  dark  watermelon,  pumpkin  pep- 
per, black  and  purple  outfished  colors  like  pearl,  clear 
sparkle,  shad  and  smoke. 

Fish  more  than  pools 

Most  experienced  river  anglers  recognize  a smallmouth’s 
fondness  for  relating  to  riffles  and  fast  flows  during  the 
summer  since  current  is  their  food  delivery  service.  Seri- 
ous brozeback  anglers  also  recognize  that  as  water  temper- 
ature drops  below  50-degrees,  river  bass  seek  quiet,  slack 
water  for  the  winter. 

I always  associated  the  move  to  quiet  water  with  some- 
what deeper  water,  too.  In 
past  years,  1 typically  fo- 
cused my  efforts  on  depths 
from  6-  to  12-feet  in  slow 
or  slack  water — and  caught 
bass.  When  the  bite  tapered 
off,  I hgured  it  was  simply 
too  cold  for  bass  to  take  in 
food  on  a regular  basis. 

However,  in  the  last  few 
seasons,  I have  come  to  real- 
ize that  slack  water  does  not 
have  to  be  deep  in  order  to 
hold  bass  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter.  Nor  does  the 
area  need  to  be  a large  eddy, 
dredge  hole  or  pool. 

The  aggressive  bass  we 
found  were  located  in  rela- 
tively shallow  shoreline 
pocket  eddies — sites  that  provide  slack  water,  but  may  be 
no  larger  than  a table  top  and  no  deeper  than  three  or  four 
feet.  Holding  sites  for  these  smallmouths  are  small  eddies 
formed  by  a couple  of  shoreline  rocks. 

During  our  best  day  in  mid-December  of  2007,  with 
water  temperature  at  43  degrees,  three  of  us  boated  150 
smallmouth  bass  from  shoreline  pocket  eddies  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  a powerful,  surging  flow.  Only  a handful 
of  those  hsh  were  taken  at  a depth  greater  than  3 feet. 

Adjust  to  changing  water  level 

Up  to  the  point  when  sections  of  the  river  start  to  ice  over, 
the  Allegheny  is  in  a constant  state  of  flux.  Rain  or  snow 


melt  will  increase  the  flow,  push  the  level  higher  and  create 
dingy  water.  Then,  during  a drier  period,  the  flow  drops 
and  the  water  returns  closer  to  the  green  tint  which  walleye 
anglers  prefer  for  hshing.  Water  temperature  also  bounces 
up  and  down  based  on  run-off  and  air  temperature. 

Wehave  enjoyed  surprising  success  on  smallmouth  under 
dingy,  high  water  conditions  (within  reason  of  course). 
These  crawfish-hunting  bass  hug  the  banks  as  the  water 
rises.  Then,  with  falling  water,  bass  drop  back,  staying 
within  pocket  eddies  as  long  as  these  slackwater  areas  ex- 
ist. Only  if  the  mini  eddies  disappear  due  to  unusually  low 
water  flow  will  these  bass  seek  sanctuary  in  deeper  areas. 

The  caveat  tacked  onto  the  dingy,  high  water  success  sce- 
nario is  that  when  the  river  turns  from  coffee-with-cream 
to  dark  chocolate  color,  smallmouth  bass  are  practically 
impossible  to  catch. 

Water  temperature  crucial 

For  years,  I thought  fall  smallmouth  fishing  on  a river 
was  very  good  from  about  55-  to  48-degrees.  Nowadays, 
I’m  looking  at  awesome  catches  as  water  temperature 

drops  from  45-  to  around 
40-degrees. 

During  the  coldwater 
period,  we’ve  caught  small- 
mouth under  sunny  skies 
and  cloudy  skies,  during 
snowstorms  and  dry  high 
pressure.  The  numbers  vary 
considerably  from  10  to  100 
smallmouths — but  we  al- 
ways caught  bass.  Thirty  to 
fifty  fish  would  typically  be 
caught  during  a 6-  to  7-hour 
fishing  session.  At  this  time 
of  year,  it  seems  daily  weath- 
er conditions  do  not  impact 
fishing  success  as  much  as 
water  temperature. 

However,  below  the  40- 
degree  mark,  the  number  of 
strikes  diminishes  substantially.  By  38-degrees,  bass  in  the 
shoreline  pocket  eddies  either  stop  feeding  or  move.  But 
if  a warming  trend  pushes  the  water  back  up  to  40-degrees 
or  above,  the  bite  is  back  on. 

I do  not  believe  every  smallmouth  in  a river  will  be  do- 
ing the  same  thing  during  the  coldwater  period.  Certain- 
ly, there  are  bass  which  winter-over  in  somewhat  deeper 
holes  and  creek  mouths.  Certainly,  some  portion  of  the 
smallmouth  population  target  baitfish  through  the  winter. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a substantial  segment 
of  the  river  bass  population  pursuing  crayfish  along  the 
shoreline  as  water  rises  and  recedes.  And,  they  remain  sur- 
prisingly aggressive  in  cold  temperatures.  O 


Most  experienced  river  anglers  recognize  a smallmoiith’s 
fondness  for  relating  to  riffles  and  fast  flows  during  the 
summer  since  current  is  their  food  delivery  service.  Serious 
brozeback  anglers  also  recognize  that  as  water  temperature 
drops  below  50-degrees,  river  bass  seek  quiet,  slack  water  for 
the  winter. 
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Reptile  vs.  amphibian 

As  a Waterways  Conservation  Of- 
ficer, I instruct  educational  youth 
programs.  My  first  question  is  to  ask 
the  group  what  the  difference  is  be- 
tween a reptile  and  an  amphibian.  I 
usually  get  a few  short  responses  and 
even  some  correct  answers.  During 
one  of  these  programs,  a young  boy 
in  the  front  row  excitedly  waved  his 
hand  when  I asked  this  very  question. 
He  went  into  a very  detailed  expla- 
nation that  was  correct  in  all  aspects. 
Everyone  was  duly  impressed.  I said 
to  him,  “Wow,  that  was  really  good, 
where  did  you  learn  that  from?”  He 
stuck  out  his  chest  and  proudly  ex- 
claimed, “I  know  it,  because  I watch 
Animal  Planet  on  TV.” — WCO  Rob- 
ert F.  Mader,  McKean  County. 

Fish  & Goat  Commission? 

During  my  years  as  a Waterways 
Conservation  Officer  in  Lancaster 
County,  I occasionally  found  my- 
self herding  escaped  livestock  away 
from  highways.  While  driving  down 
a rural  road  a few  weeks  before  I re- 
tired, I came  across  a billy  goat  that 
had  staked  claim  to  the  middle  of  the 
roadway.  I decided  to  take  the  situa- 
tion by  the  horns,  as  it  were,  and  lead 
the  goat  to  the  nearest  enclosure — 
easier  said  than  done.  I finally  wres- 
tled the  ornery  goat  into  a nearby  pen 
at  which  point  I realized  that  goats  are 
awful  smelling  critters.  I didn’t  want 
to  transfer  the  odor  to  the  inside  of 
my  patrol  car,  so  I walked  a mile  or 
so  cross-country  to  my  office  and  put 
on  a fresh  uniform  before  hiking  back 
to  my  car.  Upon  arrival,  I discovered 
that  someone  had,  in  good  nature,  put 


a small  piece  of  white  tape  over  the  B 
on  the  car’s  emblem  and  had  hand- 
written a “G”  on  it,  making  me,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  the  only  officer 
to  serve  in  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Goat  Commission. — Retired  WCO  K. 
Derek  Pritts,  North  Lancaster  County. 

What  a way  to  spend 
Christmas 

Shortly  before  Christmas  last  year, 
I received  a warrant  from  neighbor- 
ing WCO  Douglas  Deppen.  It  seems 
that  one  of  his  customers  had  ne- 
glected to  pay  a fine.  I thought  that 
a phone  call  to  the  defendant  would 
get  results,  and  the  problem  would 
be  resolved  in  short  order.  The  voice 
on  the  other  end  of  the  phone  wasn’t 
very  reassuring.  “If  you  want  me, 
come  and  get  me”  was  the  response. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  address  listed  on 
the  warrant,  I felt  certain  that  I had 
arrived  at  the  wrong  address.  Fancy 
cars  and  vans  were  in  the  driveway 
and  the  well  kept  house  was  in  an  up- 
per middle  class  neighborhood.  My 
knock  on  the  door  was  answered  by  a 
young  lady  with  an  infant  in  her  arms 
who  asked  if  she  could  help  me.  I an- 
swered, expecting  a puzzled  response 
of  “Who?,”  that  I had  come  for  John. 
“He’s  still  in  bed,”  she  replied.  I told 
her  that  I needed  to  see  him.  John 
emerged  from  the  bedroom  and  was 
placed  under  arrest  and  handcuffed. 
I asked  why  he  hadn’t  taken  care  of 
the  fine.  He  told  me  that  he  had  no 
money.  He  was  then  transported  to 
the  District  Justice’s  office.  On  the 
way  I asked  him  if  he  was  aware  that 
he  could  be  spending  Christmas  week 
in  the  Dauphin  County  Jail.  He  an- 


swered that  he  knew,  but  again  he  had 
no  money  and  would  have  to  satisfy' 
his  obligation  by  serving  time.  The 
District  Justice  posed  the  same  ques- 
tions to  John  and  asked  if  he  had  at- 
tempted to  borrow  the  money.  John 
responded  that  he  hadn’t  attempted 
to  borrow  the  money.  The  District 
Justice  gave  him  15  minutes  to  get  the 
money,  or  he  would  be  in  jail.  John 
made  a phone  call  to  his  wife  and  told 
her  to  try  to  borrow  the  funds.  A few 
minutes  later,  she  called  the  District 
Justice’s  office  and  said  she  was  able 
to  borrow  the  money.  For  her  efforts, 
she  was  totally  cursed  by  her  husband 
because  of  whom  she’d  borrowed  the 
money.  However,  she  was  told  drive 
to  the  lender’s  house,  and  come  to  the 
office.  The  defendant  sat  down  and 
within  five  minutes  requested  to  use 
the  phone.  The  request  was  granted 
and  the  defendant  again  called  his 
wife.  The  message  to  her  was,  “Go  out 
to  the  van  and  under  the  front  seat,  in 
a brown  envelope  is  the  money.  Ih'ing 
it  over  here”.  I’ll  bet  the  conversa- 
tion on  the  trip  home  was  interesting. 
What  a way  to  spend  Christmas. — 
WCO  David  R.  Keller,  Adams  and  West 
York  Counties. 

Boat  wagon 

Every  Waterways  Conser\'ation 
Officer  class  that  passes  through  the 
training  school  is  required  to  make 
improvements  to  the  school  for  future 
classes.  On  one  such  occasion,  the 
18th  WCO  Class  was  trimminst  the 
trees  along  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
firearms  range.  After  accumulating  a 
large  pile  of  branches,  the  idea  was  sug- 
gested that  we  use  the  boat  and  trailer 
as  a wagon  to  remove  the  piles.  This 
worked  great  and  made  short  work 
of  what  would  have  been  a lon»  dav 
of  dragging  brush  to  the  dump  site. 
How  fitting  is  it  that  a class  of  Water- 
ways Conservation  Officers  would  use 
a boat  as  a wagon? — U’CO  Darrin  Ui 
Kephart,  Southern  York  County. 
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by  Atnidea  Daniel 


In  May,  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
nationally  known  trout  fisheries. 
Fishing  Creek,  Clinton  County, 
was  home  to  the  first  United 
States  Youth  Fly  Fishing  team 
trials.  Thirty-three  talented 
youth  from  across  the  nation 
competed  three  days  to  earn  a 
spot  on  the  U.S.  team.  A team 
of  seven  youth  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  2008  7th 
Annual  Fips-Mouche  World  Youth 
Fly  Fishing  Championships  held 
August  3 through  7 in  Penacova, 
Portugal. 
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When  it  comes  to  fly  fishing,  Portugal  is  not  uncharted 
waters  for  the  United  States.  The  2006  World  Fly  Fishing 
Championships  in  Portugal  marked  the  first  time  the  adult 
United  States  Fly  Fishing  team  broke  the  top  ten.  George 
Daniel  captured  the  second  highest  individual  plac- 
ing ever,  making  him  an  ideal  choice  to  coach  the  youth 
team  in  2008.  He  was  assisted  by  his  fellow  United  States 
teammate,  Loren  Williams. 

Team  members  selected  were:  Weston  Reynolds,  age  17 
(Harrisonburg,  VA),  Matt  Rose,  age  17  (Tampa  Bay,  FL), 
Kyle  Winey,  age  16  (Mifflintown,  PA),  Danny  Marino,  age 
15  (West  Cornwall,  CT),  Caleb  Boyle,  age  18  (Bessemer 
City,  NC),  Wes  Congdon, 
age  18  (Forest  City,  PA) 
and  Darren  Schmoke,  age 
17  (Allport,  PA). 

Throughout  the  three 
day  competition,  the  U.S. 

Youth  Fly  Fishing  team 
methodically  fished  the 
clear,  warm  waters  of  Por- 
tugal in  hopes  of  netting 
enough  measurable  trout 
to  earn  their  country  the 
gold.  Water  conditions  of 
the  rivers  fished  were  com- 
parable to  the  Little  Juni- 
ata River  or  Fishing  Creek 
during  drought  conditions 
with  minimal  trout  populations. 

"For  a young  team.  Team 
USA  demonstrated  a mature 
and  focused  approach  while 
fishing  waters  that  demanded 
extreme  caution,  patience  and 
determination.  The  team  fished 
hard,  crawling  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  ripping  waders  and 
flesh  in  pursuit  of  spooky  trout. 
We  ended  the  competition  in 
fourth  place,  narrowly  missing 
the  bronze  medal,  but  what  a 
finish." — Coach  Daniel 


Team  members  fished  hard  throughout  the  competi- 
tion and  were  in  third  place  at  the  end  of  the  second  day. 
During  the  final  day  of  the  competition,  three  of  the  five 
team  USA  anglers  experienced  a new  dimension  of  fishing 
difficulty;  locals  swimming  and  bathing  in  their  competi- 
tion water.  Despite  these  challenges.  Team  USA  secured 
an  unyielding  4th  place  barely  missing  the  bronze  medal. 

Coach  Daniel  affirmed,  “For  a young  team.  Team  USA 
demonstrated  a mature  and  focused  approach  while  fish- 
ing waters  that  demanded  extreme  caution,  patience  and 
determination.  The  team  fished  hard,  crawling  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  ripping  waders  and  flesh  in  pursuit  of 

spooky  trout.  We  ended 
the  competition  in  fourth 
place,  narrowly  missing 
the  bronze  medal,  but 
what  a finish.  Everyone 
should  be  proud  of  these 
young  anglers  in  their  ac- 
complishment and  their 
solid  performance  while 
representing  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  the  World 
Championships.” 

Little  is  known  about 
competitive  fly  fishing  in 
the  United  States;  how- 
ever, when  central  Penn- 
sylvania hosted  the  Fips- 
Mouche  ( International  Federation  of  Sport  Fishing)  World 
Youth  Fly  Fishing  Championship  in  2007,  Pennsylvanians 
observed  a competition  that  European’s  participate  in 
regularly.  In  Europe,  youth  fly  fishing  teams  compare  to 
local  youth  soccer  or  baseball  teams,  holding  practices 
and  competitions  throughout  the  year.  As  our  local  youth 
train  for  the  pros,  so  do  European  youth.  However,  their 
equipment  of  choice  is  a fly  rod. 

For  more  information  about  the  team’s  success  and 
members  of  the  team,  visit  the  United  States  Youth  Fly 
Fishing  team  web  site  at  http://www.usyouthflyfish- 
ingteam.com/.  O 


On-stream  instruction  during  the  United  States  Youth  Fly 
Fishing  team  trials. 


Team  USA  in  Penacova,  Portugal. 
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Grant  Program 
Approved  to  Restore 
Sinnemahoning  Creek 
Watershed 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  (PFBC)  has  ap- 
proved a program  to  award  grants 
of  up  to  $100,000  to  projects  to 
restore  the  Sinnemahoning  Creek 
Watershed,  which  was  damaged 
in  a June  30,  2006,  train  derail- 
ment in  rural  Norwich  Township, 
McKean  County.  The  action  was 
taken  at  the  Commission’s  Octo- 
ber 8 quarterly  meeting. 

The  program  stems  from  a 
settlement  with  Norfolk  South- 
ern as  a result  of  31  rail  cars 
derailing  and  spilling  sodium 
hydroxide  into  Big  Fill  Run, 
Sinnemahoning- Portage  Creek 
and  the  Driftwood  I3ranch  of  the 
Sinnemahoning  Creek.  Under 
the  settlement,  Norfolk  South- 
ern agreed  to  pay  the  Common- 
wealth $7.35  million  as  restitu- 
tion tor  environmental  damages. 
The  PF13C  received  $3,675  mil- 
lion of  the  settlement  and  must 
use  the  funds  to  develop  and 
implement  projects  that  benefit 
fishing,  boating  and  aquatic  re- 
sources in  Cameron,  Elk,  McK- 
ean or  Potter  counties. 

The  PFBC’s  emphasis  will  be 
on  projects  in  the  Sinnemahoning 
Creek  Watershed,  upstream  of  the 
confluence  with  the  First  Fork  of 
Sinnemahoning  Creek.  I^rojects 
that  will  he  considered  for  fund- 
ing include  acid  mine  drainage 
abatement;  habitat  protection, 
enhancement  and  restoration; 
and  the  acquisition  of  properties 
for  public  fishing  and  access. 

Grant  information  is  available 
on  the  PFBC  web  site  at  www.fis- 
handboat.com.  The  first  round 
of  grants  will  be  awarded  in 
spring  of  2009  for  projects  to  be 
started  in  summer  of  2009. 


Commission  Votes  to  Acquire 
Erie  County  Properties 


During  its  tall  quarterly  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  October  8,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commission 
( PFBC)  voted  to  pursue  three  prop- 
erties in  Erie  County  in  order  to  en- 
hance public  fishing  opportunities. 

The  Commission  voted  to  allow 
staff  to  pursue  the  acquisition  of 
public  fishing  easements  on  three 
properties  along  Elk  Creek  in  Erie 
County.  Once  the  easements  are 
acquireci,  they  will  provide  access 
to  8,700  linear  feet  or  1.65  miles  of 
stream  along  Elk  Creek.  Property 


acquisitions  or  easements  typically 
take  six  to  twelve  months  to  finalize 
after  formal  Commission  action. 

Properties  or  easements  in  Erie 
are  purchased  through  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  Lake 
Erie  permits  and  from  $6  of  the 
fees  collected  from  the  combina- 
tion trout-salmon/Lake  Erie  per- 
mits. Funds  are  deposited  into  a 
restricted  account  and  are  used  to 
provide  public  fishing  access  on  or 
at  Lake  Erie  and  the  tributaries  to 
Lake  Erie. 


New  State  Record  Golden  Rainbow 


The  [Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  announced  Septem- 
ber 17  a new  state  record  for  golden 
rainbow  trout  caught  by  Eli  Borger  of 
Palmerton,  PA. 

The  12-year-old  Borger  caught 
the  13-pound,  8-ounce  golden  rain- 
bow trout  in  Mahoning 
Creek,  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ty, on  the  opening  day  ol 
trout  season  in  2008. 

Borger  said  he  spotted 
the  large  rainbow  trout 
a day  earlier  swimming 
in  a deep  hole.  Once  8 
a.m.  rolled  around  on 
opening  day,  he  spotted 
the  trout  again  swim- 
ming upstream.  He 
traveled  upstream  to 
follow  the  fish  and  alter 
several  casts,  he  hooked 
the  oranaje  monster  on 
a while  trout  magnet. 

The  trout  jumped  and 
thrashed  in  the  water 
and  was  netted  a few 
minutes  later. 

Borger’s  golden  rain- 
bow trout  easily  broke 


the  state  record  of  11  pounds,  10 
ounces  held  by  Erie  angler  R.  W.  Ha- 
ler since  1986. 

To  view  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  state 
record  fish  and  for  official  rules  and 
angler  instructions,  please  visit  www. 
fishandboat.com/strecord.htm. 


Eli  Borger  with  his  13-pound,  8-ounce  state  record 
golden  rainbow  trout. 
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Reading  Phillies  Fan  Wins  National  'Take  Me  Fishing'  Sweepstakes 


A Reading,  Pa.,  man  won  the  2008 
national  Take  Me  Fishing™  baseball 
sweepstakes,  beating  out  baseball  tans 
from  32  other  minor  league  and  in- 
dependent teams  to  take  home  the 
grand  prize.  William  Rocco  and  his 
family  were  presented  with  a 17-foot 
Lowe  boat  and  trailer  during  a special 
on-field  presentation  August  28  at 
FirstEnergy  Stadium  in  Reading. 

A representative  from  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  attended  the  on- 
field ceremony,  sponsored  by  the  Rec- 
reational Boating  & Fishing  Founda- 
tion (RBFF). 

“We  are  very  excited  that  an  an- 
gler from  Pennsylvania  won  this 
great  prize,”  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion Executive  Director  Dr.  Douglas 
Austen  said  in  a prepared  statement. 
“We’ve  been  working  with  RBEE  over 
the  last  several  years  as  part  of  their 
national  campaign  to  reconnect  peo- 
ple with  the  great  recreational  pas- 
times of  fishing  and  boating.  We  wish 
Mr.  Rocco  and  his  family  many  happy 


and  memorable  days  of  fishing  and 
boating  in  Pennsylvania  and  want  to 
thank  Lowe  Boats  and  RBEE  for  mak- 
ing this  happen  for  them.” 

A regular  at  the  Reading  Phillies 
games,  Rocco  said  his  son  Steve  was 
the  one  who  spotted  the  Take  Me 
Fishing  booth  at  a July  game  and 
prompted  him  to  enter.  Steve,  a 17- 
year-old  avid  angler,  spends  most  of 
his  weekends  fishing  with  friends. 

“I  was  speechless  when  I found  out. 
It  was  quite  a shock,”  said  Rocco,  a 
Reading  resident  for  the  past  15  years 
and  scientist  with  a local  pharma- 
ceutical company.  “Lm  really  excited 
about  starting  a new  hobby.” 

Sponsored  by  RBFF  in  collaboration 
with  Minor  League  Baseball,  the  con- 
test generated  more  than  55,000  en- 
tries from  the  33  participating  teams. 

“We  collected  nearly  three  times 
the  number  of  entries  we  did  last  year 
and  participants  were  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  boating 
and  fishing,”  said  RBFF  President  and 


CEO  Erank  Peterson.  “We  congratu- 
late William  on  his  big  win  and  know 
that  he  will  enjoy  sharing  time  on  the 
water  with  his  family.” 

The  new,  17-foot  Lowe  Stinger  175 
sports  has  an  85-inch  beam  tor  ex- 
ceptional stability  while  fishing  and 
running.  The  decks  provide  large 
storage  bo.xes,  an  extra-long  nine-foot 
six-inch  rod  locker,  plus  two  44-inch, 
23  gallon  divided  livewell  and  baitwell 
combos  featuring  reliable  plumbing 
and  timers.  The  total  package  also 
features  a Mercury  50ELPTO  motor, 
trailer,  fish  finder  and  trolling  motor, 
and  carries  a retail  value  of  Si 4,395. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  Take  Me 
Pishing  campaign  is  TakeMeFish- 
ing.org — the  most  comprehensive 
boating  and  fishing  web  site  available 
nationwide.  Whether  it’s  planning  a 
trip,  buying  a fishing  license,  design- 
ing a boat  or  checking  out  the  latest 
equipment,  TakeMeFishing.org  has 
something  for  boaters  and  anglers  of 
all  ages  and  experience  levels. 


ANGLER  ARCHIVES 


The  December  1935  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  featured  a 
Christmas-themed  cover  illustra- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  artist  was 
not  credited  or  named  in  the  issue, 
nor  is  the  illustration  itself  credited. 
This  December  issue  is  the  first  that 
featured  a Christmas  theme  on  the 
cover.  The  December  1963  cover 
pictured  here  is  another  example. 


Left  to  right:  December  1935 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  cover 
and  December  1963  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & Boater  cover. 
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Commission  Applauds  Passage  of  Water  Referendum 


Fish  & Boat  Commission  Execu- 
tive Director  Dr.  Douglas  I.  Austen 
applauds  the  state’s  citizens  tor  voting 
“Yes”  on  Election  Day  for  a $400  mil- 
lion referendum  to  help  upgrade  the 
Commonwealth’s  aging  wastewater 
and  drinking  water  intrastructure. 

“Statewide,  nutrient  pollution  trom 
old  facilities  compromises  local  and 
downstream  water  c]uality  and  com- 
bines with  other  factors  like  low  flows 
and  high  temperatures  to  stress  game 


and  non-game  species  of  hsh,  amphib- 
ians, mollusks  and  reptiles,”  said  Dr. 
Austen.  “While  we  have  made  strides 
in  curbing  many  sources  of  impair- 
ments to  our  waterways,  wastewater 
systems  that  are  past  their  service  life 
or  in  need  of  repair  pose  significant 
threats  to  the  long-term  viability  of 
Pennsylvania’s  hsheries. 

“By  supporting  this  measure,  every 
Pennsylvanian  who  values  clean  water 
is  investing  in  our  future  and  is  help- 


ing to  protect  and  improve  the  water- 
ways that  make  Pennsylvania  such  a 
special  place  to  live,  work  and  visit,” 
he  added. 

Fishing  and  boating  are  big  busi- 
ness across  the  country  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania. According  to  the  most  recent 
figures  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  anglers  spent  $42  billion  na- 
tionwide in  2006.  Statewide,  close  to 
one  million  anglers  spent  nearly  $1.3 
billion  in  2006  as  they  enjoyed  the  in- 
credible fishing  opportunities  afforded 
by  its  lakes,  rivers  and  streams.  Resi- 
dents and  tourists  enjoy  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  diverse  fishing  in  the 
nation,  adding  to  the  quality  of  life, 
offering  wonderful  recreation,  fueling 
local  economies  and  positively  impact- 
ing all  of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties. 


Winter  Drawdown 
Begins  at 
High  Point  Lake 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  (PFBC)  began  a 
drawdown  of  High  Point  Lake  in 
Somerset  County.  The  lake  will  be 
lowered  by  approximately  10-feet 
between  September  and  March 
and  is  part  of  the  PFBC’s  strategy 
to  reduce  and  control  weed  con- 
gestion in  the  lake,  which  has  ad- 
versely affected  some  fish  species. 

The  2008  drawdown  at  High 
Point  Lake  will  be  in  addition  to  a 
drawdown  of  5-feet  in  place  since 
fall  of  2007.  That  drawdown  was 
required  by  the  state  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection  in 
order  to  make  spillway  repairs. 

High  Point  Lake  is  a 338-acre 
PFBC-owned  impoundment.  It  is 
managed  for  fishing  opportunities 
for  largemouth  bass,  smallmouth 
bass,  northern  pike,  crappies, 
bluegill,  yellow  perch,  brown  bull- 
head and  walleye.  Over  the  last  40 
years,  the  lake  has  supported  a di- 
verse fishery  comprised  of  warm 
water  and  cool  water  species. 
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Fishin'  from  the  Kitchen 


Perch  chowder 

by  Wayne  Phillips 

Drive  away  the  winter  chills  with 
a comforting  bowl  of  perch  or 
panfish  chowder.  If  you  use  a 
combination  of  panfish,  the  taste 
is  slightly  different. 

Ingredients  for  four  servings: 

✓ 1 1/2  pounds  boneless,  skinless 
perch  fillets,  cut  into  bite-sized 
pieces 

✓ 1 large  onion,  coarsely  diced 

✓ 2 large  carrots,  coarsely  diced 

✓ 2 stalks  celery,  coarsely  diced 

✓ 1/2  red  pepper,  coarsely  diced 

✓ 3 large  potatoes,  peeled  and 
coarsely  diced 

✓ 1 clove  garlic,  finely  minced 

✓ 1 cup  mushrooms,  coarsely  diced 

✓ 1 cup  corn  kernels 

✓ 2 cups  fish  or  chicken  stock 

✓ 4 cups  whole  milk 

✓ Vi  cup  whipping  cream 

✓ 3 sprigs  fresh  thyme 

✓ 2 Tbsp.  vegetable  oil 

✓ Salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste 

✓ Corn  starch  slurry  (see  hints) 

Procedure 

Saute  the  vegetables,  except  the 
corn,  in  vegetable  oil  until  slightly 
softened.  Add  thyme,  stock  and 
milk.  Simmer  until  vegetables  are 
soft.  Add  corn,  fish  and  cream. 


Simmer  until  the  fish  turns  opaque, 
about  5-7  minutes.  Stir  in  corn 
starch  slurry,  a tablespoon  at  a time, 
until  desired  thickness  is  achieved. 
For  the  slurry  to  act  as  a thickener, 
the  soup  must  come  to  a simmer. 

Serve 

Serve  in  large  bowls  with  bread. 

Hints 

Dissolve  2 tablespoons  of  corn 
starch  in  V4  cup  water  to  make  a 
slurry.  It  will  only  take  a few  min- 
utes to  cook  the  fish  through  and 
keep  it  firm.  Use  vegetables  your 
family  enjoys.  The  cream  adds  a 
richness  to  the  finished  chowder. 

Making  fish  stock  is  a snap.  Rinse 
the  fish  heads  and  backbones  care- 
fully to  remove  any  traces  of  blood. 
Saute  diced  onions,  carrots,  celery 
and  garlic  until  soft.  Add  fish  bones 
and  heads.  Cover  with  water  and 
simmer  for  only  20-30  minutes. 
Strain  and  use  as  you  would  any 
stock.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
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Cumberland  County's  Opossum  Lake  Drained 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  (PFBC)  drained  Cum- 
berland County’s  Opossum  Lake  in 
October  in  preparation  for  construc- 
tion work  next  year  to  repair  the  spill- 
way. Salvaged  fish  were  stocked  in  the 
Conodoguinet  Creek,  at  North  Mid- 
dletown Park  and  upstream  from  the 
Heishman’s  Mill  Dam  off  Creek  Road 
near  the  village  of  Grieder. 

The  PFBC  had  been  slowly  drawing 
down  the  lake  through  summer  and 


fall  and  staff  had  salvaged  more  than 
1,600  fish  before  the  final  drawdown. 
In  total,  PFBC  biologists  estimate  they 
salvaged  more  than  42,000  fish. 

The  lake  was  drained  as  the  first 
step  in  rebuilding  the  leaking  spillway. 
A routine  assessment  of  the  embank- 
ment by  the  PFBC  in  September  2005 
revealed  small  seeps  in  the  dam’s  spill- 
way. The  seeps  were  eroding  a clayish 
material,  which  is  an  indication  that  the 
dam  could  weaken  if  not  addressed. 


Angler's  Notebook  by  Jerry  Bush 


Lake  Erie’s  tributaries  provide  a world-class 
steelhead  fishery  that  has  become  so  popular, 
it’s  nearly  impossible  to  experience  any 
isolation  from  other  anglers.  Some  anglers 
have  discovered  that  solitude  can  be  had  by 
spending  a day  or  two  fishing  during  the  first 
week  of  Pennsylvania’s  deer  season.  Instead 
of  shooting  lead  bullets,  these  sportsmen  and 
women  choose  to  pursue  silver  bullets. 

Change  average  lure  retrieval  speeds  to 
match  Pennsylvania’s  highly  fluctuating 
temperatures.  On  50  degree  days,  when  water 
temperatures  are  warmed  a bit  from  an  exposed  sun,  fish  are  likely  to  ex- 
pend a bit  of  energy  to  devour  bait.  When  the  air  is  30  and  water  temper- 
atures are  influenced  by  overcast  conditions,  most  fish  will  react  slower 
and  will  be  less  likely  to  expend  energy  to  attack  a speeding  lure. 

To  avoid  flat-spotting  tires,  it’s  a good  idea  to  jack  up  a boat  trailer  that  is 
going  to  sit  in  one  location  for  months.  Just  be  certain  the  trailer  frame  is 
supported  with  blocks,  and  permit  the  tires  and  axles  to  hang.  This  will 
permit  easy  access  and  provide  a great  opportunity  to  remove  wheel  bear- 
ings, inspect  them  and  re-pack  with  high-quality  grease,  so  the  rig  is  set  to 
go  next  spring. 

Many  hunters  will  find  the  time  and  energy  to  clean  and  oil  favored 
firearms  after  the  whitetail  season  ends.  Since  many  of  the  same 
lubricants  used  to  protect  firearms  are  useful  to  maintain  fishing  reels, 
downriggers  and  other  fishing  items;  isn’t  this  a great  opportunity  to 
protect  these  items  as  well? 

There  is  a correct  way  to  reel  in  a fish.  Retrieve  the  line  as  quickly  as 
appropriate  for  the  fish  you  are  catching,  while  steadily  lowering  the  rod  tip. 
Once  the  rod  is  nearly  horizontal,  stop  reeling  and  steadily  raise  the  rod.  Be 
sure  the  reel’s  drag  is  set  with  just  enough  tension  to  keep  the  line  taught, 
but  can  slip  if  the  fish  applies  enough  pressure  to  otherwise  break  off. 


The  lake  bed  will  be  allowed  to 
thoroughly  dry  throughout  the  win- 
ter and  following  year  to  allow  hea\y 
equipment  to  have  safe  access  to 
the  dried  lake  bed.  Construction  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  November  2009 
and  be  completed  by  October  2010. 
The  spillway  structure,  built  in  1961 
to  the  standards  of  the  day,  cannot  be 
repaired,  but  must  be  rebuilt  in  its  en- 
tirety to  meet  current  regulations. 

Once  the  lake  is  refilled,  the  PFBC 
will  stock  fry  and  fingerlings  to 
reestablish  the  fishery.  During  the 
first  year,  predator  species  and  for- 
age and  minnow  species  will  be 
stocked,  including  largemouth  bass, 
muskellunge,  tiger  muskellunge  and 
spotfin  shiner.  During  year  two,  PFBC 
will  likely  introduce  panfish  species 
such  as  white  crappie,  bluegill  and 
pumpkinseed,  as  well  as  yellow  perch 
and  yellow  bullhead.  During  these 
first  few  years,  the  fish  will  exhibit 
high  growth  rates  due  to  the  typical 
high-productivity  environment  as- 
sociated with  new  reservoirs,  and  the 
fishery  will  likely  go  through  a boom 
when  the  fishing  will  be  good. 

The  cost  for  rebuilding  Opossum 
Lake  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  $3  mil- 
lion. This  cost  is  being  shared  by  the 
PFBC,  Friends  of  Opossum  Lake  Con- 
servancy, Lower  Franklord  Township, 
Cumberland  County  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

The  PFBC  suspended  all  seasons, 
sizes  and  creel  limits  at  the  lake  on 
May  24.  Enhancing  opportunities  tor 
anglers  to  harvest  fish  prior  to  salvage 
efforts  provides  both  recreational 
opportunities  and  can  help  reduce  the 
number  of  fish  that  will  either  be  cap- 
tured and  transported  or  potentially 
stranded  when  the  water  level  drops. 
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Regulations  Adopted  to  Slow  Aquatic  Disease, 
Adds  Species  to  Endangered  List 


At  its  fall  quarterly  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  October  8,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  & Boat  Commission  (PFBC) 
approved  final  regulations  aimed  at 
slowing  the  spread  of  an  infectious 
disease  found  in  a variety  ot  fish. 

The  Commission  also  adopted 
final  regulations  and  amendments, 
effective  Jan.  1,  2009,  dealing  with 
Viral  Flemorrhagic  Septicemia 
(VHS),  an  infectious  disease  affect- 
ing fish  in  Lake  Erie  and  many  other 
lakes  in  the  Great  Lakes  watershed. 
The  disease  can  be  spread  to  other 
waterways  through  live  baitfish, 
fresh  fish  eggs,  live  fish,  bilge  and  bait 
bucket  water  and  uncleaned  fishing 
gear  or  boats. 

The  new  regulations  and  amend- 
ments address  the  sale, 
introduction  and  trans- 
portation ot  VHS-slis- 
ceptible  species  of  fish, 
dead  or  alive  and  their 
parts.  They  do  not  ad- 
dress eggs.  Specifically, 
the  new  regulations 
and  amendments  make 
it  illegal  to  sell,  possess 
and  use  as  bait  or  otherwise  introduce 
VHS-susceptible  species  of  fish  taken 
from  the  Lake  Erie  watershed  in  other 


Rayed  bean  mussels 


watersheds  of  the  Commonwealth, 
unless  the  fish  are  from  a group  of  fish 
or  from  a propa- 
gation facility  that 
has  been  certified 
as  having  tested 
negative  for  VITS 
in  accordance  with 
tests  adopted  by 
the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Salamander 

approved  by  the  PFBC.  Under  cur- 
rent regulations,  it  is  already  illegal  to 
transport  these  fish  unless  certain  con- 
ditions are  met. 

The  new  regulations  and  amend- 
ments also  make  it  illegal  to  sell  and 
introduce  VHS-susceptible  species  of 
fish  into  Penn- 
sylvania from 
I a VHS-affected 
; or  VHS-at  risk 
5 state  unless  the 

0 

f fish  are  from  a 

1 group  of  fish  or 
from  a propa- 
gation facility 
that  has  been 

certified  as  VHS-negative.  There  are 
similar  restrictions  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  these  fish.  In  addition,  these 
fish  may  be  transported  into 
the  Commonwealth  if  they  are 
dead,  recreationally  caught  fish 
that  are  being  transported  sole- 
ly for  human  consumption. 

In  addition,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  & Boat  Commission 
adopted  two  new 


Sheepnose  mussel 


regulations 

O 


CLEAN  YOUR 
FISHING  GEAR! 


dealing  with  eggs.  The  first  makes  it  il- 
legal to  strip  or  remove  eggs  from  fish 
taken  from  waters  of 
this  Commonwealth 
except  for  trout  and 
I salmon  taken  from 
I the  Lake  Erie  water- 
I shed.  The  second 
4 makes  it  unlawful  to 
possess  or  use  as  bait 
unpreserved,  refrig- 
mussel  erated  or  frozen  fish 

eggs  regardless  of  their  origin  while 
fishing  in  or  along  the  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth,  except  that  unpre- 
served, refrigerated  or  frozen  fish  eggs 
from  trout  or  salmon  may  be  used  in 
the  Lake  Erie  watershed. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission 
approved  the  publication  of  a notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  adding  the 
salamander,  rabbitsfoot  and  snuffbox 
mussels  to  Pennsylvania’s  endangered 
species  list  and  the  sheepnose  and 
rayed  bean  mussels  to  the  threatened 
species  list.  All  of  these  species  are  at 
risk  of  extinction  and  require  varying 
levels  of  elevated  attention  to  reverse 
their  declining  populations. 


Rabbitsfoot  mussel 
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Fishing  & Boating  Events  Calendar 


November/December  2008 


November  15-22,  2008  - 8:30  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m. 

Basic  Boating  Safety  Course 
East  Coast  Marine,  3363  West  Ridge 
Pike,  Pottstown,  PA. 

Contact:  Chuck  Ritschard,  610-495-2400; 
$10  fee. 

December  2-4, 2008  - 6 to  10  p.m. 

Basic  Boating  Safety  Course 

Tom  Ridge  Environmental  Center,  Room 

112,  301  Peninsula  Drive,  Erie,  PA. 

Pre-registration  required.  Contact  Valerie 
Tarkowski,  814-833-2829  or  vtarkowski@ 
state. pa. us. 

January  10-17, 2009 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  Complex  and 
Expo  Center,  Harrisburg,  PA. 

January  13, 2009  - 9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Fishing  Skills  Instructor  Training 
Location  TBD,  Erie  County,  PA. 


Contact  Valerie  Tarkowski,  814-683-5126 
or  vtarkowski@state.pa.us. 

January  15-18,  2009 
Philadelphia  Sportsmen’s  Show 
Philadelphia  Convention  Center, 
Philadelphia,  PA. 

January  22-25,  2009 
Early  Bird  Sports  Expo 
Bloomsburg  Fairgrounds, 

Bloomsburg,  PA. 

January  23-25,  2009 
The  Fly  Fishing  Show 
Garden  State  Convention  Center, 
Somerset,  NJ. 

January  23-25  and  January  30-  February  1 
Pittsburgh  Boat  Show 
David  L.  Lawrence  Convention  Center, 
Pittsburgh,  PA. 


January  25,  2009  - 8 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m, 
Basic  Boating  Safety  Course 
Waynesboro  Fish  & Game  Association 
Waynesboro,  Franklin  County,  PA. 

Contact  Norm  Montoy  717-762-6862.  No 
fee  required. 

January  28  - February  1,  2009 
Harrisburg  Auto  & Boat  Show 
PA  Farm  Show  Complex  and  Expo 
Center,  Harrisburg,  PA. 


2008  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  PA. 


Here  s your  chance. 

Not  just  to  fish,  but  to  be  a legend 


Visit  vyww.fishandboat.com/steelhead.htm 
to  Learn  where  to  fish  for  Pennsylvania’s 
fiercest  trout,  the  STEELHEAD. 


Pennsylvania  takes  & streams 

www.fishandboat.com/steethead.htm 


www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Products 


Name 

Street  Address 
City 


email  (optional) 


State 


Zip 


■E  nSHES  of  PEHHSTLV&BU 


(C)  PENNSYim\T\ 
AMmiRlWS 
RcFnuii 


Wall  Chart  Sets  (17”  x 22”  - Full  Color): 

Price  Quantity  Subtotal 

(a)  Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Coolwater/ 
Warmwater  Fishes,  Migratory  Fishes, 
Miscellaneous  Fishes,  Panfishes, 
Forage  Fishes  (6  posters) 

$5.66 

Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders,  Snakes, 

Turtles  (4  posters) 

$3.77 

Educational  Books: 

Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

$9.43 

(B)  Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.43 

Collectible  Patches  (fully  embroidered): 

2008  Northern  Fence  Lizard 

$4.71 

(F)  2008  PLAY  Patch-Muskellunge 

$2.83 

(G)  2006  Red-bellied  Turtle 

$4.71 

(In)  2006  Wood  Turtle 

$4.71 

(T^  2007  Green  Salamander 

$4.71 

(T)  2007  Northern  Red  Salamander 

$4.71 

(1^  2005  PLAY  Patch-Bluegill  (25th  Anniversary) 

$2  83 

(T)  2006  PLAY  Patch-Yellow  Perch 

$2.83 

(M)  2007  PLAY  Patch-Smallmouth  Bass 

$2.83 

(J^  “I’m  a Pennsylvania  Angler”  Patch 

$2.83 

“I’m  a Pennsylvania  Boater”  Patch 

$2.83 

Other  Products: 

“Resource  First”  Short  16  oz.  Mug 

$4.71 

(Q)  “Resource  First”  Tall  16  oz.  Mug 

$4.71 

(r)  “Go  Fish”  Game  Cards 

$4.71 

(S)  PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

$5.66 

Products/Publications  Total 

Shipping  & Handiing  (aiso  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  Under  $25.00  - Add  $2.00 
Shipping  & Handiing  (aiso  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $25.01  to  $50.00  - Add  $3.00 
Shipping  & Handiing  (aiso  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $50.01  or  more  - Add  $5.00 

Subtotal 

PA  Residents  Add  6%  State  Saies  Tax 

PA  Angler  & Boater  Subscriptions/Renewals  - Subscribe  Today! 


YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  (6  issues) 


$12.00 


For  more  products, 
order  online  at:  FishandBoat.com. 


YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  (18  issues) 
□ new  □ renewal  Account#  


$30.00 

(if  renewing) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED  $ 


Piease  maii  entire  form  to;  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Section,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000  Use  check  or 
money  order  for  remittance  made  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


MAG08 


PFBC  FREE  PUBLICATIONS 


Please  indicate  the  requested  titles  with  a check  mark.  Single  copies  are  free.  Limit:  6 pamphlets. 
For  multiple  copies  of  the  same  title,  please  call  the  Commission  at  717-705-7835. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


A Picta  Worth  a Thousand  Words 

Portrait  of  a painted  turtle  including  identification  and  habitat 

Angler  Award  Program 

State  records,  big  fish,  first  fish,  rules  and  application 

Basics  of  Water  Pollution 

Types  of  water  pollution,  effects  on  resources 

Dynamic  Darters 

Information  on  Pennsylvania  darters 

Fish  Scale  Sketch 

Commission  overview,  mission  and  programs 

Hoppers  and  Jumpers 

Information  on  Pennsylvania  frogs  and  toads 

I Just  Bought  a Boat,  Now  What  Do  I Do? 

Boat  registration's  frequently  asked  questions 

Lake  Erie 

Pennsylvania's  Great  Lake 

PA  Fishes  Identification  Guide 

Quick  reference  with  illustrations,  depicts  over  90  fish  species 

PA's  "Fishing  Capital" 

Fishing  opportunities  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  Harrisburg 

Snakes  in  the  Basement  & Birth  of  a Snake 

Remedies  and  prevention  information  sheet  & birth 

Steel  City  Smallmouth  Bass 

The  waterways  of  Pittsburgh  including  when  and  where  to  fish 

Name 

Address 

City  State  ZIP 

PUBS08 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  Educational  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Or  fax  to  Educational  Media  Services  at  717-705-7831. 

Publication  requests  can  be  emailed  with  publication  title(s)  and  complete  shipping  information  to;  ra-be@state.pa.us- 


The  Commission 
offers  sets  of  wall 
charts,  each  of  which 
is  17  inches  by  22 
inches  in  full  color. 
Wall  charts  include 
groups  offish, 
amphibians  and 
reptiles,  beautifully 
illustrated  by  artist 
Tom  Duran.  Wall 
charts  are  mailed 
rolled  to  keep  them 
suitable  for  framing. 


City- 


- State - 


-Zip- 


Wall  Chart  Sets  (17"  x 22"  - Full  Color):  Price 

Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Coolwater/ 

Warmwater  Fishes,  Migratory  Fishes, 

Miscellaneous  Fishes,  Panfishes,  Forage 

Fishes  (6  posters)  $5.66 

Set  of;  Frogs,  Salamanders,  Snakes, 

Turtles  (4  posters)  $3.77 


Quantity  Subtotal 


Subtotal 

Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  Under  $25.00  - Add  $2.00 
Shipping  and  Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $25.01  to  $50.00  • Add  $3.00 
Shipping  & Handling  (also  subject  to  tax)  for  Orders  of  $50.01  or  more  - Add  $5.00 

PA  Residents  Add  6S  Sales  Tax 
Total 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Section,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Use  check  or 
money  order  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 

For  more  products,  order  online  at  FishandBoat.com 


Great  for  education,  decoration  and  gifts! 


www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Valerie  Stetts,  12, 
shows  her  first  fish, 
a 15.5-inch  rainbow 
trout  that  grabbed 
a worm  in  Twin 
Lakes,  Westmoreland 
County.  It  was 
caught  on  4-pound- 
test  line. 


Robert  Balint,  Exeter, 
caught  this  27-inch 
chain  pickerel  last 
February  at  Frances 
Slocum  State  Park  Lake. 
He  caught  the  fish  on  a 
tipup  with  a shiner. 


Meghan  Shiels,  age  9, 
caught  this  15. 5 -inch 
smallniouth  bass  in 
the  Juniata  River.  This 
fish  was  among  six  she 
landed.  All  were  caught 
on  tubes  and  hair  jigs. 


David  Schneider 
caught  this  22-inch 
rainbow  trout  in 
May  on  a Joe’s  fly. 


Dylan  Roth,  Butler, 
caught  and  released 
this  24.25-inch  large- 
mouth  bass  in  a But- 
ler County  farm  pond. 
He  caught  the  fish 
on  a crankbait  with 
4-pound-test  line. 


Miranda  Beaver,  age 
6,  caught  her  first 
brown  trout  in  the 
Kreamer  Sportsman’s 
Club  pond  during  the 
Kid’s  Trout  Fishing 
Derby  in  May.  The 
fish  was  10-inches 
long  and  was  caught 
using  powerbait. 


2527 


John  Gregor, 
Cokeburg,  caught  this 
37-inch,  almost  20- 
pound  flathead  in  the 
Allegheny  River  near 
the  Hidton  Bridge, 
Oakmont,  in  late 
May.  It  was  caught 
on  8-pound-test  line 
with  a 4-inch  chub 
for  bait. 
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